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PREFACE. 


In  the  following  Work  the  Editor  has  used  the 
plaral  pronoun  in  alludiogf  to  himself,  in  cod- 
formity  with  the  general  practice  of  F&riodical 
Writers,  as  it  is  intended  to  publish  the  Work 
annually,  if  not  half  yearly.  The  object  of 
the  Work  he  has  fully  described  in  his  Prelimi- 
nary View,  and  has  here  onlyj  to  say,  that  if  . 
this  View  be  erroneous,  he  will  feel  happy  in  be- 
ing set  right  by  any  of  his  readers.  How  far 
he  has  ennced  taste  in  the  selection  of  the  Ex- 
tracts, or  judgment  in  his  Commentaries  upon 
them,  the  Public  only  can  determine.  From 
the  Critics  he  has  nothing  to  fear,  and  nothing 
to  hope.  The  assertion  may  appear  siogular, 
but  it  is  not  more  singular  than  true ;  at  least  he 
believes  so,  and  if  he  be  mistaken  he  will  ac- 
knowledge himself  no  prophet  in  the  next 
volume. 
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PREXIMINARY  VIEW 


XITEBATUBE    OF    THE    AGE. 


Tbb  object  of  this  work,  and  the  circle  of  readers  for 
which  it  is  intended,  must  appear  safficiently  obrious 
from  its  title.  The  Editor,  at  the  same  time,  deems  it 
necessary  to  state  the  considerations  that  have  led  to  the 
pablication.  Elegant  Extracts  have  been,  in  all  ages, 
«  faTOurite  recreation  to  readers  of  taste  ;  but  in  no 
era  of  onr  literature  could  such  extracts  be  so  inte- 
resting, or  so  necessary,  as  at  present.  Dnrinir  the 
clasnc  age  of  Pope,  every  writer  was  studious  of  the 
most  finished  elegance.  I'hose  who  possessed  taste  and 
genius  attained  it;  so  that,  in  selecting  their  beauties,  it 
wonld  not  always  be  easy  to  determine,  what  to  reject, 
and  what  to  select,  each  part  being  ao  carefully  finished, 
and  tonched  with  bo  deucate  a  hand,  that  if  alt  were 
not  equally  beautiful,  at  least,  their  inequality  did  not 
remove  them  to  any  considerable  distance  from  each 
other.  Faciea  non  omnibiu  una,  nee  diversa  tamen. 
They  attained  this  excellence,  it  is  true,  by  imitating 
tbe  best  models,  and  always  calling  reason  to  their 
assistance,  whenever  they  had  cause  to  dbtrust  the 
correctness  of  their  imagination,  or  the  direction  which 
their  feelings  prompted  them  U>  pursue ;  but  that  thqr 
loet  is  spirit,  invention,  and  that  poetic  enthusiasm 
which  gives  to  poetry  all  its  living  and  animating 
charms,  what  they  gamed  in  accuracy  and  method,  is 
a  position  which,  whatever  may  be  our  own  opinion,  we 
know  few  writers  of  the  present  day  will  feel  disposed  to 
qoestiOQ.  Those  who  wanted  genius,  on  the  contrary, 
'leftnotbiDgwortbyof  selection;  so  that  the  last  century. 
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particulftrly  the  early  part  of  it,  was,  in  ereiy  respect, 
unfavourable  to  the  selection  of  Elegant  Extracts. 
Whatever  may  be  afRrmed  of  the  poets  of  any  age,  so 
iar  as  regard^  the,chfuvc(er  of  .tbelr  style,  and  the 
correctness  of  their  sentiments,  will  always  be  found 
equally  applicable  to  it^  proae  writers.  Both  influ- 
ence, and  are  influenced  by,  each  other,  so  that  what- 
ever justifies  a  selection  from  the  poets  of  any  age, 
will  equally  justify  a  selection  from  its  prose  wntet*. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  an  opinion 
began  to  prevail,  that  reason  bad  hitherto  exercised, 
or,  rather,  usurped  an  unlawful  controul  over  the  feel- 
ings, in  works  of  imagination.  It  was  maiptaiqed, 
that  the  poet  should  commute  with  the  secret  aym- 
pathies  and  affections  of  his  own  heart  alone,  as  reuoA 
serves  only  to  damp  the  ardour,  and  euohain  the  ener- 
gies, which  give  to  works  of  imagination  aU  that  fire 
and  pathos  which  distinguish  the  productions  of  geniu* 
firom  the  tame  correctness  of  acquired  sapience,  ani| 
the  prosing  uniformity  of  laborious  dulneiis.  Thi«  wa* 
the  origin  of  the  romantic  school.  No  theory  could 
be  more  specious,  none  better  calculated  to  deceivei 
nor  could  any  theory  have  led  to  happier  results,  had 
the  province  of  reason,  in  works  of  imagination,  be^i 
clearly  8a<%rtained.  Instead  of  this  having  been  dooe^ 
the  doctrine  of  expelling  it  altogether,  and  of  yi^dinf 
implicitly  to  the  guidance  of  the  ima^atiqn,  became 
a  popular  theory,  particularly  among  poets  of  the 
second  order,  as  it  gave  them  a  most  liceqtious, 
or,  rather,  an  unlimited  career,  pennittii^  them  to 
travel  through  the  r^ions  of  sense  or  nonsense,  asit 
suited  them  best,  "nie  cntics  were  not  behind-hand 
in  lauding  the  new  school  of  poetry,  though  they  had 
every  day  reason  to  lament  the  extreme  to  which  it! 
principles  were  carried,  and  the  unintelligible  jai^ow 
of  some  of  its  disciples.  The  license  which  it  gtm^ 
however,  soon  rendered  it  so  fashionable,  that  to  u 
abandonment  of  all  analyzed  thought,  they  held  it 
iiecessary  to  add,  an  Abandonment  of  all  studied  and 
chastened  diction.  Accordingly,  from  despiaiag  tbst 
pedantry,  a»  tbey  4M0)ed  it,  wbUib  qwHunf  Cbe  cor* 
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r^ctDtsa  of  SB  idea  before  itventtirea  to  give  it  expres-. 
nou,  tb^  proceeded  to  tbe  very  extreoae  of  poetiQ 
•jisurdity,  aad  expressed  tbeir  rabble>  indigeate^ 
tboQghts,  ia  wltatever  form  of  expreeston  presented 
itself  fiist,  doeming  it  incousistent,  as  do  doBot  it  w^ij 
tp  trust  their  thougtits  to  the  r^ency  of  their  feeltun}^ 
Hi(d  Dot  tnut  tbeir  langtuige  to  it  a\aa.  Accordiu^yy 
Uiey  adopted  the  language  of  the  peasant  for  their 
model,  maiotainiog,  that  "  the  language  of  low  atufi; 
ruttie  life  otigkl  to  be  pre/ared."  These  erFOneoufl  oo*. 
tioDS  of  poetry  having  tucen  the  reiirs  altogether  ou^ 
of  the  luuids  of  reaaioo,  left  poets  afloat  on  tbe  great, 
ocewi  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  Havii^  no  bdm  to, 
guide  them,  tii^apUt,  very  naturally,  into  difiermt  sects* 
Of  sehfK)ls  of  poetry,  s^iher  of  thm  well  uoderatand-r 
ii^  the  principles  of  its  o\va,  creed,  nor  the  impasmbU^ 
Uoe  which  separated  them  from  each  other,  and  tbft 
ootire  of  tbem  ogre^og  only  in  one  dogma,  that  o^ 
acknowledging  tbe  supreme  dominion  of  feeling  i)% 
Vorks  of  taste.  The  public  acknowledged  themseiYe^ 
pleased  with  a  revolution  that  seemed  to  soften  infft 
ease  and  piaceful  piayfuloeas,  the  severe  auateri^  uuL 
lofty  deportmeot  of  tbe  cjasaic  muse:  the  critics  rie^_ 
^oed  the  voioe  of  the  public ; — a  new  er^  of  poeto]^ ' 
meceeded  to  the  clssaic,  which  still  coatinoes}  Sofg 
we  bave  no  hesitation  to  assert,  that  even  such  of  opr 
liiciog  poets,  as  profess  to  be  adpiirers  of  the  cUp^iQ 
school,  arc  still  influeaced  in  their  works  by  the  mm^ 
eiplfis  wbicb  we  have  meDti<»ed.  Tbe  critics,  hpw-. 
ever*  hwe  had  fiequeat  oecasic^s  to  regret  a  change 
Vbich,  bad  it  beea  effected  with  more  cauUoD,  ml^tt 
have  led  to  the  hif^ieat  »celleace  of  wbicb  poe&y  iS: 
cipablfl,  or  which  can  be  conferred  on  tbe  creatiofu  0$ 
mind,  aod  the  colouriog  of  imaginatioa. 
-  The  editor  of  Uie  "  Beauties  of  literature,"  prp- 
feMes,bymimeaBs,  to  bean  ii»«uai;^c<  admirer  of  the: 
clwiicBl  school.  He  beUeve^,  it  the  present  be  not  tbe, 
AugustM  age,  .it  is,  at  least,  the  tu-ightest  era  of  £1^-, 
U^  liteFature^>»-th«t  it  te^os  with  the  moat  oKquiaft^r 
prodtuttftu  of  ti«t&  uid  the  moet  luvttriaot  !tw*  of 

. .  .*a      '. 
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original  genius,  —  that  every  subject  which  ranges 
ilriuiin  the  career  of  rigid  science,  is  analyzed  with  that 
metapbyeical,  critical,  and  philosophic  acumen,  which 
place  us  iar  above  all  former  ages,  in  the  sciences, 
universal  literature,  and  the  fine  ai-ts, — that  the  latter 
have  thrown  a  chal'm  over  the  austerity  of  the  former, 
vnlmowii  to  our  ancestois, — that  genius  herself,  put- 
ting off,  in  some  d^ree,  the  grosser  incumbrance  of 
Ae  senses,  and  clothing  herself  in  the  buoyant  robes 
of  unessential  being,  may  be  said  to  explore  the  re- 
motest regions  of  possible  existence,  and  to  wing  her 
daring  and  majestic  flight  through  the  great  sublime 
of  &e  intellectual  world,  that  those  who  resign  them- 
selves blindly  to  the  guidance  and  impulse  of  their 
feelings  alone,  frequently  attain  to  beauties  which 
would  lie  eternally  conceded  from  them,  had  they  suf- 
fered their  ardour  to  be  allayed  by  the  linue  labor,  et 
■mora  of  the  classical  school ;  but  still  he  insists,  that  the 
very  causes  which  have  led  to  the  production  of  these 
Iwaaties,  have  also  led  to  that  wild  anarchy  of  images 
md  associations,  which  the  madding  riot  of  licentious 
geniuscreates  around  it;  when,  acknowledging  noother 
guide  than  the  impulse  of  its  own  feelings,  it  rejects 
the  light  of  reason,  and  bursts  through  the  empalement, 
within  which  taste  and  criticism  would  confine  its 
flight.  Hence  it  is,  that  when  we  meet  with  a  beauti- 
ftil  image  in  modern  poetry,  it  frequently  seems  to 
stand  solitary  and  alone,  and  to  claim  no  kindred  with 
the  vulgar  herd  of  senjiments  and  images  with  which 
it  is  mated.  The  poet  who  trusts  too  much  to  the  gui- 
dance of  his  ovni  feelings,  must  be  necessarily  irregular, 
and,  therefore,  be  must  frequently  ful  in  producing 
those  chaster  beauties,  which,  while  they  please  the 
imagination  and  refine  our  sympathies,  present  no 
barsa  and  discordant  feature  to  offend  the  understand- 
ing. Perhaps,  the  most  prominent  and  characteristic 
feature  of  modem  poetry,  is  an  affectation  of  pro- 
dncii^  effect  at  the  expense  of  truth  ond  reason,  of 
wandering  from  the  path  of  nature  in  search  of  for- 
bidden beauties  and  catachrestical  decorations,  of  de- 
apisiog  all  fixed  rules  and  canons  of  criticism,  of  re- 
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jecting  the  aQthority  and  practice  of  the  best  yrriters, 
ancient  and  modem,  under  the  itnposini;  veil  of  adhe- 
lio^  closer  to  nature,  of  writing  as  the  spirit  moreth, 
whether  it  moveth  to  good  or  to  evil,  whether  it  in- 
spireth  sense  or  nonsense,  whether  it  mistake  the 
a^ected  for  the  simple,  the  ironical  for  the  serions,  th^ 
ridicaloas  for  the  Indicrous,  the  artifical  for  the  natn- 
ral,  the  gaudy  for  the  beautiful,  or  the  tuivid  for  the 
sublime;  in  a  word,  an  aSectation  of  yielding  impli- 
citly to  the  impulse  of  the  spirit,  let  it  dictate  what  it 
will. 

Poeta  nascUur  turn  fit,  says  Horace,  and  almost  all 
the  writers  since  his  time,  have  heea  converts  to  this 
opinion.  Helvetius  thought  differently ;  while  those 
who  maintain  that  poetry  is  more  ancient  than  prose, 
that  it  is,  in  fact,  the  language  of  the  savage  state, 
would  make  us  all  bom  poets.  With  neither  of  the 
two  last  theories  we  agree,  and  yet  if  we  adopt  that  of 
Horace,  we  may  be  asked,  is  nature  in  a  more  poetif^ 
mood  at  one  time  than  another  ?  If  we  answer  in  tiie 
affirmative,  we  do  away  with  the  general  belief,  that 
the  laws  of  nature  are  fixed  and  immutable :  if  we  re- 
ply ia  the  negative,  we  shall  be  told,  that  facts  are 
against  ns,  and  that,  if  all  the  poets  now  living  came 
from  the  hand  of  nature,  she  must  be  in  a  more  poe- 
tic mood,  at  present,  than  she  has  ever  been  in  before. 
We  see  no  way  of  getting  over  these  queries,  unless 
we  reject  the  long  established  opinion,  tho^  nature 
alone  is  concerned  in  the  formation  of  n  poet,  and 
adopt  a  less  popular,  but,  perhaps,  not  a  less  rational 
one ;  namely,  tnat  the  poet  is  not  the  ofi&pring  of  one 
parent,  and  that  Nature  is  his  father,  and  education  his 
mother. 

Alter  alterini  anlHo  eget. 

If  this  be  the  fact,  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  ac- 
coonting  for  the  number  of  living  poets,  as  education 
is  now,  in  a  certain  degree,  extended  to  all  classes, 
and  in  a  considerable  degree  to  most.  There  were  no 
potis  among  the  NorUiamptonsltire  peasant*  in  tlte 
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41tue  of  fope,  because  peasants  were  then  onlvleeniitlg 
to  atteU :  at  present,  they  are  learning  to  read. 

Tlie  poets  of  the  present  day,  however,  will  not,  we 
■feel  convinced,  acknowledge  their  mother.  On  the 
contrary,  they  maintain  that  poetry  has  more  to  fear 
fitjoi  education  and  the  progress  of  science,  than  from 
.  hny  other  qnarter ;  and,  not  satisfied  with  adopting 
the  opinion  of  Horace,  that  the  poet  is  the  child  of 
■nature  alone,  they  go  farther,  and  maintain,  that  who- 
ever is  bom  ft  poet,  must  be  a  poet,  whether  he  will 
jpr  will  not — ^that  he  cm  fisp  only  in  numbers,  and  that 
■wbatevet-  he  writes  or  speaks  mast  be  poetry.  Hence, 
they  have  thrown  aside  all  regard  for  the  beauties  of 
Style  and  poetic  expression,  because  they  take  it  for 

-granted,  that  whatever  form  of  expression  they  happen 
to  make  use  of,  must  be  poetical ;  in  which  they  re- 
resemble  those  religious  enthusiasts,  who  believed 
that,  having  once  got  in  favour  with  God,  and  purified 
themselves  from  all  sin,  they  might  ever  after  live  as 
they  pleased,  as  no  act  of  theirs  could  be  sinful.  It  is 
80  with  our  living  poets :  they  imagine  they  cannot 
>rite  unpoetically,  and  they  require  of  us  to  be  such 
implicit  believers  in  their  infalhbility,  that  when,  they 
write  flat  prose,  we  must  believe  it  to  be  pure  and 
unmixed  poetry.    Their  creed  is — believe  it  is  poetry, 

■and  it  is  poetry.  For  oUr  ownselves,  we  are  not  so 
easy  of  belief,  nor  are  we  disposed  to  take  that  for 
'inspiration  which  we  do  not  understand.    Tliere  are 

■ttiree  species  of  poetry  :— the  first  is  the  poetry  of  art; 
the  second,  the  poetry  of  feeling ;  the  third,  the  poetry 
of  imagination.  The  poetry  of  art,  ■which  is,  perfiBiis, 
improperly  ci^led  poetry,  is  lifbless  and  barren.  He 
who  abounds  in  knowledge  and  method,  but  not  it) 
feeling,  is  out  of  bis  {uroper  element  the  moment  he 
enters  the  confines  of  Parnassus.     The  philosopher, 

■-tvtiO  desctimds  ffOta  the  throne  cf  reason,  and  attempts 
to  be  witty  and  jocular,  only  makes  himself  an  object 
W  pity  to  some,  and  of  ridicule  to  others.  If  he  ex- 
dte  a  laugh,  it  is  at  hims^,  not  at  the  wit  or  bamotir 
of  bis^^t.  It  ii  BO  with  all  who  move  oat  of  thdr 
proper  element  j  and  it  is  so  with  all  men  who  have 
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more  learoiDg  than  feeling,  when  they  attempt  poetry. 
"Hie  poetry  of  which  we  now  speak,  though  it  has 
not  Seen  diatine^uished  as  a  distinct  species  by  any 
critic  that  we  know  of,  belongs  to  a  remarkable 
era  in  the  history  of  English  poetry,  We  mean,  the  era 
which  preceded  the  classical  school.  Theirs  was  nei- 
tiier  the  poetry  of  feeling  nor  of  imagination  ;-^they 
wrote  entirely  ^m  the  head,  ^^t  and  pnn,  and  coarse 
jtet  and  playnpon  words,  and  thosefar-fetched  associa- 
tions, which  are  always  within  the  reach  of  the  learned 
pedant,  formed  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
their  poetiy.  TTiey  took  every  opportunity  to  cHspIay 
their  leaniing,  and  were  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
art  of  conc^ing  art.  On  the  contrary,  they  studied 
to  make  the  tnost  of  what  they  knewj  and  to  conceal 
DOthing. 

'  He  second  species  of  poetry  succeeded  to  the  first. 
It  was  the  poetry  of  feelmg  and  passion ;  but  it  did 
aot  come  entirely  nnaccompanietf  with  some  remains 
of  the  former  species,  or,  if  we  choose,  the  former 
school  of  poetry.  TTie  poetry  of  feeling  and  pasBion^ 
is  that  whereiu  the  heart  and  Its  affections  are  cbieHf 
called  into  action : — it  is  that  poetry  which  requires  no 
exercise  of  reason  to  be  understood ;  ft  is  recognized 
hutinctirely  by  the  heart.  We  do  not  wait  to  reasoa 
npoQ  it;  or,  tather^  we  have  not  time.  Our  feelings 
steal  a  march  upon  our  reason^  and  we  are  pleased 
before  we  have  time  to  aualize  tiie  cause  of  our  pica- 
sore.  The  pbetiy  of  passion  is  of  the  highest  order, 
And,  therefore,  the  most  rare  and  difiicult  to  be  met 
with.  Goldsmith  is,  perhaps,  the  only  English  poet 
who  can  claim  the  exclusive  merit  of  writing  from  the 
heart  alone ;  not  that  he  has  not  written  pieces  of  wit 
and  humour,  but  that  his  principal  poems  ate  the  pur^ 
offspring  of  feeling  and  passion.  It  was,  however,  a 
■abduea  passion,  for  there  is  more  pathos  in  Elois&  to 
Abelard,  than  in  oiv:  bf  his  productions,  or  in  any  other 

Eroduction  of  the  English  language.  The  same  maV 
esaid  of  the  translation  of  the  Iliad;  it  contuns  au 
the  fire  and  glowiag  enei^  of  the  original.  But  Popd 
had  Bnch  a  vttMiSty  of  tdent,  that-  he  sported  vtritb 
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the  lighter  graces  of  the  imaginative  muse,  and  even 
attempted  to  render  didactic  subjects  poetical.  Hence, 
a  certain  class  of  critics  M'onld  deny  nim  that  powet 
which  he  possessed,  wheiterer  he  chose  to  exert  it. 
Have  any  of  these  critics  been  able  to  shew,  that  all 
the  various  subjects  which  he  touched,  are  not  of  the 
first  order  in  their  kind,  if  we  except  St.  Cecilia's 
Day.  Is  there  any  thine  in  the  whole  range  of  English 
poetry  superior  to  "The  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  in  its 
kind  ?  What  satirical  work  have  we  superior  to  bis 
Dunciftd  ?  What  imitations,  superior  to  his  imitations 
of  the  Epistles  and  Satires  of  Horace  ?  What  poetical 
Essays  on  men  and  manners,  superior  to  his  "  Moral 
Essays,"  and  his  "  Essay  on  Man  ?"  Of  Pope,  it  may 
not  only  be  said  what  Dr.  Johnson  sud  of  Goldsmith, 
that  he  "  was  a  man  of  such  variety  of  powers,  and 
such  felicity  of  performance,  that  he  always  seemed 
to  do  best  what  be  was  doing ;"  but  it  may  be  added, 
that  he  always  seemed  to  do  that  which  he  was  doing, 
better  than  any  other.  Had  Pope  entirely  confined 
himself  to  the  pathetic  muse,  it  would  not  now  remain 
a  question,  whether  he  should  nak  with  the  first  poets 
of  his  country :  on  the  contrary,  the  question  would 
be,  whether  the  first  poets  of  his  country  should 
rank  \vitb  him  ?  for,  surely,  it  will  not  be  contended, 
that  there  is  a  particle  of  the  pathetic  in  Milton, 
from  beginning  to  end.  His  Paradise  Lost  and  Re- 
gained, his  Allegro  and  Penseroso,  &c.  are  the  pure 
ofispring  of  imsirination,  and  require  not  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  heart  to  perceive  their  beauties.  They 
entirely  address  themselves  to  the  understanding  and 
imagination.  The  poets  that  have  chiefly  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  pathetic,  are  Shakspeare,  Pope, 
Shenstone,  Mickle,  and  Goldsmith.  There  is  much 
fire  and  enthusiasm  in  Mickle's  translation  of  CamoCns, 
and  very  litUe  in  Dryden's  translation  of  Virgil.  This, 
however,  was  not  Dryden's  fault.  The  Mneid  is  par- 
ticularly deficient  in  epic  fire :  compared  to  Homer,  it 
is  a  taper  before  the  sun.  The  great  beauty  of  tiie 
£neia,  consists  in  the  purity  and  classic  elegance  of 
its  language,  the  pie^  of  its  moral,  and  the  delicacy 
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of  its  sentiments.  CamoCns  approached  much  nearer 
to  the  fire  of  Homer,  and  his  tire  was  of  the  same  cha- 
racter: both  arose  from  strong  patriotic  virtue.  There 
arc  two  descriptions  of  poetic  nre,  which,  as  they  are 
of  the  highest  order,  place  those  who  possess  them 
above  all  other  poets :  we  mean,  the  fire  of  patriotism 
and  the  fire  of  love ;  or  that  fire  which  arises  from  an 
attachment  to  our  country,  and  that  arising  from  an 
attacbment  to  woman.  The  first  is  that  which  raisea 
the  poet  to  the  highest  possible  perfection,  or,  at  least, 
it  is  tJiat  which  we  admire  most,  and  which  equally 
exratea  tbe.  admindion  of  all  ages,  and  of  all  conntries. 
It  is  that  fire  which  has  made  Homer  the  prince  of 
poets,  for  no  other  poet  has  ever  been  so  strongly  ac- 
tuated, and  hurried  impetuously  forward  by  its  aacrcd 
flame.  No  poet  has  ever  so  closely  identified  himself 
with  his  heroes ;  he  seems  to  take  part  in  all  their 
actions— to  be  always  himself  in  toe  midst  of  the 
fight,  and  to  bum  with  the  same  fire  by  which  they 
are  ui^ed  irresistibly  forward,  to  death  or  victory. 
Homer,  then,  is  the  greatest  poet,  because  he  is  the 
most  ardent  patriot.  But,  it  will  be  said,  that  the  fire 
of  love  is  not  less  ardent  or  powerful  than  that  of  pa- 
triotism, and  that  it  frequently  leads  its  victim  to  death 
itself.  This  we  admit,  but  it  wants  the  inspiration  of 
patriotic  virtue.  There  is  always  in  love  a  certain 
despondency,  which  the  patriot  never  feels.  The  lat- 
ter knows.,  that  success  depends  entirely  on  his  sword, 
and  that  of  his  companions,  and  he  has  such  'reliance 
on  both,  that  neither  superior  force  nor  equal  bravery 
can  terrify  him.  Hence,  his  spirit  is  always  high,  and 
his  fire  always  nnabated  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  Dry- 
den's  Ode  to  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  is  superior  to  Pope  s. 
The  one  turns  on  love,  the  other  on  patriotism ;  bnt ' 
the  pity  excited  in  us  by  the  fate  of  Orpheus,  the  com- 
miseration which  we  feel  for  him  when  we  behold 

Now  under  hanging  mountains. 
Beside  the  falls  of  founttuns ; 
Or,  where  Htebrus  wanders, 
llolliog  in  meanders. 
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where, 

All  alone, 
Unheard,  unkoown, 
He  makes  his  moan, 
And  calls  her  ghost. 
For  ever,  ever,  ever  lost ; 

can  never  awaken  la  us  that  instant  and  electiic  fire 
which  carries  us  impetuously  and  irresistibly  forward^ 
when  roused  by  the  inspiring  strain  of  the  patriot 
bard,  as  is  evident,  from  comparing  the  emotioDe  felt 
in  pausing  the  above  passage  from  Pope,  with  the 
fojlowin^  n'om  Drydeo. 

Now  strike  the  golden  Ivre  again, 
A  louder  yet,  and  yet  a  louder  strain. 
Break  his  bands  of  sleep  asunder, 
And  rouse  bim  like  a  rattling  peal  Of  thunder. 
Hark  t  bark !  the  horrid  sound. 
Has  raised  up  bis  head. 
As  awaked  from  the  dead ; 
And  amaz'd  he  stares  round. 
Revenge,  revenge,  Timotheos  ctics : 
See  the  furieS  arise. 
See  the  snakes  that  thCT  rear. 
How  they  hiss  in  their  hair. 
And  the  sparkles  that  flash  from  their  eyes. 
Behold  a  ghastly  band. 
Each  a  torch  in  his  htind ; 
These  are  Grecian  ghosts  that  in  battle  were  slluQ, 
And  unburied  remain. 
Inglorious  on  the  plain  ; 
Give  the  vengeance  due 
To  the  valiant  crew. 
Behold  bow  they  toss  their  torches  on  high. 
How  they  point  to  the  Persian  abodes. 
And  glittering  temples  of  their  hostile  gods : 
The  princes  applaud  with  a  furious  joy. 
And  the  king  seiz'd  a  flambeau  with  zeal  to  destroy. 
Thais  led  the  way,  ^ 

To  light  him  to  fiis  prey ; 
And  like  another  Helen  fired  another  Troy. 
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lie  love-siok  bard  can  never  twaken  snob  ft  flame, 
because,  8S  we  bare  already  observed,  there  U  always 
a  certain  feeling  of  despondency  about  him.  From  a 
con^doosnefls  of  bis  own  vlrtaes,  he  may  deem  him" 
aelf  w<Hthy  the  adored,  and,  as  be  thinks,  the  adorable 
pbject  of  his  afiectioos ;  but  he  knows,  at  the  sam^ 
time,  that  neither  virtue  nor  bravery,  nor  any  other 
quality  tiiat  raises  man  in  the  scale  of  ))e>ng,  and  ap- 
jHDxjmates  him  to  diviner  natures,  can  ^  itseifeitha 
gain  orsecnre  the  ^tschment  of  bis  mistress.  He  knows 
that  the  same  weakness  wbidi  has  led  him  to  despise 
women  of  equal,  or  superior  beauty,  may  lead  her  to 
despise  him ;  Mid,  therefore,  he  feels  that  all  his  hopes 
rest  npou  that  accident,  or  that  weakness,  whicb  id- 
clinea  a  female  to  one  person  more  than  another.  Howt 
then,  can  a  man,  who  is  the  victim  of  despair,  who 
knows  that  all  his  htqipineas  depends  upon  an  accident 
over  which  he  has  no  controul,  teel  that  energy 
and  fire  which  rouses  into  life  and  being  the  patriot 
bard,  who  commnntcates  the  same  fire  to  the  patriot 
Mado*,  for,  it  must  be  i-eccrflected,  that,  in  all  i^;es,  aU 
men  are  patriots,  who  are  men  at  all ;  but  all  men  an 
toven  only  at  certain  periods  of  their  life.  The  poet  who 
is,  tb«<efore,  inspired  by  patriotic  feelit^,  will  always 
stand  highest  in  the  lists  of  poetic  fame,  and  always 
seciH«  the  sympathies  and  admiration  of  mankind. 

Gfridsmith  possessed  a  considerable  portion  (A  pa- 
jtriotic  virtne,  but  it  was  not  sufficiently  ardent  to  b? 
c^led  patriotic  fire.  He  was  more  a  philanthroiHat 
-than  a  patriot.  He  esteemed  every  virtuous  and  no* 
nest  man,  and,  therefore,  his  feelings  were  more  of  a 
benevolent,  than  of  a  patriotic  character.  Accordingly, 
dedoes  not  awaken  that  glowing  eneigy  which  thelove 
jof  country  can  ala;ne  excite.  This  country*  however, 
can  boast  of  no  patriotic  poets,  simply  because  it  hai 
-been  always  secure  fi?om  tne  threats  of  fcn^ign  power, 
fince  the  earliest  era  of  oar  national  poetry.  A  poet 
-eaoBot  well  m^e  patriotic  themes  the  subject  of  his 
imose,  when  his>  country  is  safe  iirom  foreign  alarms. 
-indeMl,  it  is  doobtM  whether  he  can  at  all  feel  a  pa* 
.biot,  in  such  a  case,  witiioat  becoming  a  hypocnte^ 
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and  a  hypocrite  can  he  no  poet.  Hypocri<iy  dries  up 
all  the  sources  of  poetic  inspiration.  Hence  it  is,  that  - 
the  fortunate  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try, have  always  deprived  us  of  patriotic  poets.  It 
was  different  with  Ireland  and  Scotland ;  and,  accord' 
ingly,  the  productions  of  the  Scottish  and  Irish  bards, 
from  the  patriotic  feelings  which  they  breathe  in  every 
line,  have  an  effect  upon  the  Scottish  and  Irish  pea- 
santry, which  neither  the  sublimity  of  Milton,  nor  the 
"long  majestic  march  and  energy  divine"  of  Drydeu, 
nor  the  classic  el(^ance  of  Pope,  can  ever  inspire  in  an 
English  reader. 

But,  it  may  be  replied,  that  jthat  wbicb  pleases  the 
peasant,  may  not  please  the  peer,  or  the  man  of  let- 
ters. To  this  we  reply,  that  nothing  can  please  the 
peasant  that  does  not  accord  with  the  original  laws  of 
our  nature,  and  that,  consequently,  whoever  is  not 
pleased  with  that  description  of  poetry  which  pleases 
the  peasant,  is  the  creature  of  artificial  habits,  man- 
ners and'  false  preiudices,  a  creature  who  has  extin- 
guished dl  natural  feeling  within  him,  and  substituted 
those  of  artificial  sodety. 

From  the  reasons  we  have  just  assigned,  Englislf 
poetry  has  little  of  the  pathetic,  but  what  turns  on 
subjects  of  love,  or  tmgic  distress  ;  nor  do  even  out 
tragic  writers  ever  think  of  making  a  patriotic  or  na- 
tional event  the  subject  of  their  muse.  Mr.  Shee's 
Alasco  is  the  only  one  we  recollect,  and  this  has  been 
strangled  in  its  birth.  Both  our  chamberiain  and  bit 
deputy  seem  to  be  hostile  to  the  existence  of  patriotic 
virtue.  And  yet,  what  is  the  state  of  that  country 
where  patriotic  virtue  has  no  existence  ? 

In  our  opinion,  every  man  is  a  patriot  when  his 
country  requires  it,  who  is  not,  at  heart,  a  slave, 
and  every  man  a  slave  who  is  not,  at  heart,  a  patriot; 
whence  it  follows,  that  a  country  where  patriotic 
virtue  has  no  existence,  must  be  a  nursery  of  slaves  ; 
and,  we  may  add,  that  if  the  chamberlaiti  and  bis  de- 
puty succera  in  extinguishing  the  spirit  of  patriotism 
in  this  county,  we  need  not  expect  it  will  ever  produce 
a  Homer  oncieT  his  auspices ;  and  if  posterity  should 
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ever  Hssociate  the  present  with  the  Augustan  age  of 
literature,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe,  that  his  name 
will  ever  be  associated  with  that  of  Mncenas: 

Tbe  second  of  the  three  species  into  which  I  have  di- 
nded  poetry,andof  which  we  are  now  treating, namely, 
the  pathetic,  has  never,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
flourished  in  this  country,  and  was  totally  nnknowo 
before  the  classical  era  of  our  poetry.  He  who  never 
read  but  the  works  of  Drayton,  Carew,  Sucklt&g, 
DoDoe^  Browne,  Jonson,  Crashaw,  Cleveland,  Cowley, 
and  many  of  their  successors,  as  Blackmore  and 
Hammond,  could  not  form  even  an  idea  of  pathetic 
poetry.  The  poetry  antecedent  to  (hat  period,  was  all 
the  production  of  u t :  every  senUment  and  expression 
was  overwrought,  straioed,  and  obscured,  or  entirely 
concealed  by  unnatural  oraameuts.  The  colouring  was 
laid  on  thick ;  dedications  were  servilely  flattering,  and 
praise  bestowed  without  the  slightest  apparent  sense 
of  decency,  propriety,  or  shame.  Dryden  made  a 
rapid  advance  towards  reform  in  the  poetry  of  his 
country,  but  it  was  reserved  lor  Pope  to  clear  away 
the  rubbish  completely,  and  to  bring  forth  "the  naked 
nature  and  the  living  grace."  All  his  contemporaries 
saw  and  admired  the  beauty  of  the  model  which  he 
placed  before  them,  but  all  did  hot  imitate  his  exam- 
ple, some  through  jealousy,  and  some  through  ina- 
bility. That  desire  of  producing  effect  by  overcharged 
descriptions,  and  obscure  images,  which  characterized 
the  former  school,  was  still  Cherished,  and  cultivated 
by  many ;  and  these  Pope  has  made  the  subject  of  his 
Dnnciad.  Addison  and  Swift,  next  to  Pope,  were 
foremost  in  the  great  work  of  reform,  but  neither  of 
them  distinguished  himself  in  the  pathetic.  Some 
attempts,  however  were  made  in  this  way,  but  the 
first  worth  noticing,  and  the  most  successlul  that  has 
uuce  appeared,  was  the  Eloisa  to  Abelard.  Had  Pope 
never  written  but  this  poem,  it  should  suffice  to  ren- 
der him  immortal,  for  all  the  united  eflbrts  of  art  and 
atady, — of  perseverance  and  toil, — could  never  have 
jHwiaced  it,  devoid  of  that  exquinte  sensibility,  without 
Vfaich  no  poet  ever  excelled  iu  the  pathetic,    llie  pa- 
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UkGtio  CDDSuts  entirely  in  feeling,  but  do  man  sk\  de- 
scribe £eelingB,  emotions,  and  sympattuea,  which  he 
□ever  felt,  except  he  imitate,  xna  even  then  he  can 
describe  only  imiividual,  or  di^obtted  feelings,  for  he 
vua  never  describe  how  they  ai-ise  out  of  each  other, 
without  feeling  them  himself.  Pope  might  hare  suc- 
ceeded io  copying  the  description  of  an  individual 
emotion,  but,  unlesi  he  felt  the  emotiou  himself,  he 
>  could  never  describe  the  varied  succession  of  feelings 
and  emotions  that  would  naturally  arise  from  it.  Pope, 
then,  could  have  been  no  imitator,  in  describing  all  the 
fieeliags,  emotions,  and  r^^ts  of  Bloisa ;  all  the  mto-r 
tal  tumuhs  that  arise  from  a  conflict  between  religion 
and  love,  if  he  were  himself  incapable  of  sympathizing 
with  her  by  whom  they  were  felt.  The  pathetic  pieces, 
however,  which  were  produced  duriu?  what  is  termed 
tbe  classical  age,  are,  m  general,  clot£ed  in  the  light 
and  airy  drapery  of  fancy ;  and  the  pathetic  muse  seema 
to  have  forsfiken  us  entirely,  and  either  to  have  returned, 
tike  Astres,  to  heaven,  or  sought  some  happier  clime 
Qpon  earth,  after  the  death  of  Goldsmith.  With  him, 
aiao,  may  be  said  to  end  the  classical  school  of  poetry. 
Ait«r  the  death  of  the  simple,  natural,  classical, 
and  pathetic  Goldsmith,  Cowper  was  the  first  poet 
who  attracted  any  notice.  He  is  allowed,  both  by 
the  Edinbureh  and  Quarterly  Reviews,  to  be  the 
patriarch  and  founder  of  the  romantic,  or  present 
school  of  poetry.  When  we  say,  present^  we  ought 
to  recoUect,  that  there  fi  a  Lidce,  as  well  as  a  ro- 
mantic school.  Afier  the  extinction  of  the  claasicid 
school,  many  bold  and  daring  innovators  arose,  each 
of  whom  laboured  to  erect  a  school  of  his  own.  Be- 
Tohitions  in  poetry,  are  like  revolutions  iu  religion* 
When  Luther  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  against 
the  Catholic  church,  his  disciples,  Calvin  and  Zun- 
gljuBj  and  God  knows  how  many,  Tuised  the  standard  of 
rebellion  against  him,  and  against  each  other.  Who 
ma  r^t,  or  who  was  wrong,  or  whether  either  was 
rig^t  or  wrong,  are  questions  on  which  we  dare  not 
preauroe  to  offer  an  opinion.  The  moment  we  ate 
Mciugtit  into  the  fierce  arena  of  rel^ons  contrOTersy^  . 
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"we  humbly  tcknowletlge  oar  inteUectwiIimpoteD«y,iM>t 
that  we  think  ourselveB  more  igBor&nt  than  other  men, 
bat  tttat  we  think  Che  sutuect  of  eiHitroTeiaiy  placed^ 
Dot  only  above  our  reat:h,  but  above  those  wlut  have 
divided  thecbristiaDworLdintosectsaudputiee.  Who 
can  pretend  to  exnl^ii  revealed  religfiou ;  for  if  it  coiM 
be  e^qilaioed,  wnat  need  waa  there  of  Revelation. 
Whatever  is  placed  within  the  graaa  of  reason,  oeedi 
not  Revelation  to  make  it  known,  and  whatever  is  above 
reason,  cannot  possibly  be  a  subject  of  argjUmODt,  for  we 
can  oolyreason  from  what  we  luiow.  One  thing,  hov- 
ever,  we  must  say,  that  a  acbool  of  wimh.  that  "  moon-r 
atniok  prophet,  Cowper,  was'  the  foonder,  is  a  school  of 
which  we  should  not  wish  to  became  disciples.  U 
poetry  run  mad  ?  or  is  that  poetry  good  for  nothings 
which  is  not  ran  mad?  So  it  would  seem,  from  makiaff 
Cowper  the  founder  of  that  school  which  establisbed 
itself  on  the  ruins  of  the  closaical.  The  Qaarterly  and 
Edinburgh  Reviews  give  him  the  credit  of  being  the 
founder  of  this  school,- — a  school  of  which  they  are 
themselves  admirers,  and  yet  they  know  he  was  a  fanatici 

But,  whoever  may  be  considered  the  founder,  it  » 
certain  that,  after  the  death  of  Goldsmith^  a  complete 
chtiu^e  took  place  in  our  national  poetry.  Religions 
fanaticism  had  a  great  share  in  introaucing  what  is  now 
called  the  romantic  school  of  poetry,  out  of  which  ano« 
ther  school  arose,  called  the  Lake  school,  and  out  of 
which  many  others  will  arise,  unless  we  put  a  check 
to  the  progress  of  false  taste,  and  false  r^nement. 

What  appears  most  surprising,  however,  is,  that  the 
critics  of  the  present  day  took  back  to  the  school  of 
poetry  that  preceded  the  classical,  as  the- school  of  nav 
tare,  and  upon  the  classical  school,  as  the  school  of 
art  J  and  accordingly  advise  (and  we  regret  the  advice 
has  been  too  implicitly  followed]  the  poets  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  to  make  the  elder  poeta,  or  the  master  spi- 
rits, as  they  are  pleased  to  call  them,  their  models; 
And  yet  there  is  do  man  who  is  not  a  prostr^e  slave  to 
the  cant  of  criticism,  but  must  perceive  that  the  poetry 
ef  Ouxe  "  elder,"  or  "  master  spirits,"  was  oitirdy 
the  production  of  art,  and  that  tn^  storifioed  nature 
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to  pun,  conceit,  wit,  and  the  incorrigible  affectation  of 
producing  effect.  The  cla^sic^  school  is  called  arti- 
ficial, and  the  reason  assigned  for  it,  is  the  rery  rea- 
son that  proves  it  the  natnral,  as  well  as  the  classical 
school  ot  English  poetry.  We  are  told,  that  our  clas- 
sical poets  ware  too  studious  of  expression  ;  and  this 
study,  in  the  eyes  of  modem  critics,  assumes  too  much 
the  appearance  of  art.  But,  if  they  examined  the 
matter  a  little  closer,  they  would  find  that  all  this 
art  is  the  closest  approach  to  nature.  Perhaps  we 
should  apologize  for  requiring  of  them  to  examine 
closdy  before  they  came  to  a  conclusion ;  for  they 
could  not  examine  without  study,  and  all  study,  in 
their  eyes,  is  art.  Their  principle  is,  to  speak  and 
write  whatever  strikes  them  at  fira^  because  they 
imagine,  the  first  thought  must  be  the  natural  thought ; 
and,  accordingly,  what  they  write  to  day,  they  contra- 
dict to-morrow ;  for,  unhappily,  these  first  thoughts 
are  almost  alwaj-s  at  variance  with  each  other.  All 
just  and  natural  thought  is  the  result  of  meditation, 
examination,  and  reflection  ;  and  it  is  just  for  this  very 
reason,  that  the  classical  school  is  the  natural  school 
of  English  poetry.  Their  being  studious  of  expression, 
instead  of  proving  theii'  productions  to  be  artificial, 
proves  them  to  he  natural ;  for  who  is  studious  of  ex- 
pression, but  he  who  seeks  to  convey  the  sentiment  or 
idea,  which  he  wishes  to  express,  in  the  most  appro- 
priate words ;  that  is,  in  words  that  express  this  idea 
or  sentiment  exactly  as  it  exists  in  his  mind,  without 
addition  or  diminntiou  >  If  he  does  so  express  it,  the 
ex[Mreision  must  be  natural,  jf  the  idea  or  sentiment 
be  originally  natural,  and  if  it  be  unnatural,  no  form 
of  expression  can  make  it  harmonize  with  nature. 
No  form  of  expression,  or  selection  of  words,  can, 
th^^ore,  be  natural,  which  does  not  express  the  idea 
which  we  wish  to  express,  exacUy  as  it  exists  in  the 
mind,  or  as  the  mind  conceives  it ;  but  we  can  never 
express  ideas  as  we  conceive  them,  without  stu^/iiig 
very  attentively  the  precise  and  radical  meaning  ana 
value  of  words ;  for,  if  we  use  words  that  express 
either  more  or  less  tium  what  we  mean,  or  if,  in  the 
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strnctnre  of  our  aentences>  we  coDoect  these  words  in 
such  a  manner  as  obscures  or  alters  oar  meanii^, 

we  either  write  what  haa  no  meaning,  or,  at  least,  a 
meaning  different  from  what  we  iotmided  ;  that  is,  we 
tbiok  one  thing,  and  express  another.  Behold  what 
modern  critics  call  natural  writing ! ! 

It  is,  therefore,  evident,  that  we  cannot  be  too  stu- 
dious of  expression,  and  that  we  cannot  write  natu- 
rally ^thont  being  so,  for  it  is  the  very  height  of  faoa- 
tidsm,  it  is  actually  presuming  that  we  are  inspired^ 
to  sappose  that  words  wiU  come  of  their  own  accord, 
without  studying  which  is  least  or  most  appropriate. 
Those  who  are  best  acquunted  with  language,  find 
themselves  frequently  at  a  loss  for  terms  to  express 
exactly  what  they  mean ;  and  yet,  if  they  will  not  vrut 
to  discover  these  terms,  they  evidently  think  one  thing, 
and  write  another.  In  fact,  no  man  can  write  as  he 
thinks,  without  studying  very  attentively  the  meaning 
of  words;  and  structure  of  sentences,  unless  he  be  in- 
spired ;  and,  as  we  have  no  faith  in  this  inspiration,  we 
believe  every  man  a  lanatic  who  pretends  to  it.  No 
writer,  then,  can  be  too  classical,  chaste,  correct,  or 
perspicuous ;  and  no  writer  can  be  classical,  chaste, 
correct,  or  perspicuous,  without  having  recourse  to 
what  modem  cntics  call  the  language  of  art,  but  which 
is,  in  reality,  the  language  of  nature.  We  would  ask 
these  critics,  whether  we,  who  know  notiung  of  music, 
coald  play  a  simple  air  as  naturallt/  as  Rossini  i 
Aecordmg  to  them,  we  should  play  it  better;  for 
he  plays  entirely  by  art,  and  we  could  not  play  otber- 
wiae  than  by  nature,  as  we  never  studied  uie  science 
of  music,  and,  consecpiently,  know  nothing  of  its  art. 
Having,  therefore,  no  rule  to  guide  us,  oar  fingers 
would  oiove  as  chance  directed,  and  it  is  this  chance 
which  the  critics  call  nature ;  for  it  is  in  writing  asii- 
music :  he  who  Knows  not  thefiiil  meaning  of  worda^ 
is  only  right  by  chance.  But  would  chance  ever  en- 
able na  to  play  "  God  save  the  King,"  as  naturally  at 
"     ini  ?   It  is,  then,  as  proper  to  say, 

A»4rti»  Mltrt,  llMMch  BBkwws  to  thcc, 
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as  to  lay  mtb  oar  great  claaaical  poet, 

AD  Htve  i«,  bnt  art,  Diikooini  to  tbee ; 

for,  as  the  ori^nal  works  of  nature  are  themselves  the 
works  of  art,  that  is,  the  works  of  an  architect  who 
did  nothing  by  chance,  but  had  a  fixed  design  in  all 
his  works,  so,  also,  is  the  rules  of  art  only  a  closer 
approximation  to  nature.  The  greater  the  art,  the  more 
natural  the  production.  The  painter,  who  has  de- 
voted all  his  life  to  the  study  of  ais  art,  will  produce  s 
mote  natural  painting  than  he  who,  unacquainted  with 
the  principles  of  the  art,  paints  as  his  natural  feelings 
and  judgment  direct  him.  All  that  is,  therefore,  said 
of  the  art  of  the  classical  school,  is  the  mere  cant  of 
criticism.  All  that  proceeds  from  true  art  is  natural ; 
for  nature  itself  is  but  concealed  art,  and  the  art  of 
concealing  art  is,  therefore,  the  nearest  approach  to 
nature.  Who  dances  most  naturally,  most  gracefully, 
with  most  case,  and  least  appearance  of  art,  the  pea- 
sant, whose  every  movement  is  unpremeditated,  and 
undirected  by  principles  of  art,  or  the  dancing  master, 
whose  every  movement  is  studied,  and  the  result  of 
principles  founded  in  art?    If  we  believe  Pope,    - 

Ttiow  mo*«  euiett  who  have  l«arn>d  to  daner. 

From  every  view,  then,  which  can  be  taken  of  the 
subject,  art  will  always  triumph  over  that  nature  which 
the  critics  would  sulwtitate  in  its  stead ;  and,  there- 
fore, we  pronounce  every  stanza  and  line  of  modem 
poetry  written  without  art, — written  on  the  principles 
of  the  Lake  and  Romantic  schools, — to  be  spurious, 
and  the  result  of  fiilse  taste,  &lae  reasoning,  and  faJse 
criUcism. 

The  poets  of  the  present  day,  particularly  the  hake 
poets,  thiak  it  dangerous  to  be.  acquainted  with  the 
arts  and  sciences.  A  poet,  according  to  theai,inu8t  be 
a  perfect  child ;  and  an  increase  of  knowledge  appears 
to  them,  destructive  of  infantine  simplicity.  We  admit 
that  the  cultivation  of  letters  cannot  create  a  genius 
for  poetry,  but  what  poet  ever  became  immortal  with- 
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oat  knovrtng  all  that  the  literature  of  his  age  and  coun- 
try conld  impart.  Those  who  say  that  learning  weakens  < 
the  original  fire  of  poetic  genius,  tell  ub  very  plainly, 
that  tb^  have  themselves  so  very  little  fire,  that  it  is 
coDtinually  in  danger  of  being  extinguished ;  you  can- 
not extinguish  the  original  propensities  of  nature. 

NatuTim  eipellu  ttracn  mtjfte  rtcorral  i 

*'  drive  nature  out  at  one  door,  and  she  will  come  in 
at  the  other."  Intense  study,  indeed,  will  temper  and 
restrain,  but  it  can  never  extinguish  the  fire  of  natural 
geniuB :  on  the  contrary,  by  concentrating  its  rays,  it 
gives  it  a  power  and  activity  of  operation  unknown 
to  all  the  affected  disciples  of  nature.  A  man  of  ge- 
tdas  cannot  read  too  much,  a  dunce  cannot  read  too 
little;  for,  in  the  first  place,  he  wrecks  his  brains,  and, 
consequently,  his  health,  in  striving  to  comprehend  his 
author,  whereas,  after  all,  he  comprehends  only  just 
enough  to  bewilder  him.  The  man  of  genius,  on  the 
contrary,  understands  every  thing  he  reads  at  a  glance, 
foists  what  is  not  worth  remembering,  and  converts 
what  is,  into  gold.  O  jr  present  pretenders  to  poetic  in- 
spiration, affect  to  talk  of  Pope  as  no  poet. — What  an 
admirable  discovery !  Pope  sometimes  talks  sense. 
This  they  cannot  endure.  The  poet  must  speak  with- 
out reflection ;  he  must  write  as  the  spirit  moveth,  not 
as  the  understanding  dictates.  This  is  not  otily  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  theoir,  but  the  theory  which  is  actually 
followed  by  most  of  our  modem  poets,  for  they  pride 
themselves  in  rejecting  and  avoidmg,  as  much  as  they 
can,  all  those  rules  which  Horace  and  Virgil,  and  alt 
the  great  poets  of  antiquity,  have  sanctioned  by  their 
authority,  and  to  which  tncy  have  themselves  con- 
formed. Simple  children  of  nature,  how  mournful  is 
It  to  think,  that  while  the  artful  Horace,  who  could 
not  write  as  much  poetry  in  a  day  as  even  one  of  his 
own  dull  contemporaries  could  while  he  stood  upou 
one  foot,  much  less  as  much  as  yon,  who  have  only  to 
run  the  pen  along  the  paper,  and  write  as  the  spirit 
moveth,  how  sad,  we  say,  is  the  reflection,  that  this 
crafty,  this  artful, — this  tortoise- moving  Horace,  should 
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become  immortal,  ^hilc  you,  with  all  your  aimplidty 
and  close  adherence  to  nature,  while  yon,  innocent  as 
doves,  and  talking  the  very  language  of  childhood,  the 
very  Ibpings  of  babyism,  the  very  "  milk  of  human 
kindness,"  are  destined,  QOtwithstandii^,toglide peace- 
ably and  quietly  into  the  great  gulf  of  oblivion.  Nor  is  it 
leas  to  be  regretted,  that  this  Pope,  Who  waa  no  poet,  hot 
whom  some  pedantic  readers  have  erroneously  termed 
one,  should  be  read,  not  only  by  you  yourselves,  and 
the  critics,  but  read, — aye,  read  and  admired  too,  by  all 
the  nations  in  Europe, — ^by  all  the  nations  in  the  world, 
acqutunted  with  British  literature,  while  yon,  poor 
babes,  are  known  only  here  at  home,  among  ourselves, 
and  destined  to  be  so  only  for  a  few  years. 

That  affected  simplicity,  both  in  language  and.  in 
sentiment,  andthat  affected  contempt  for  classical  ele- 
gance, and  purity  of  expression,  which  chantcterize  the 
poetry  of  the  day,  prove  only,  that  most  of  our  modem 
poets  are  men,  who  pick  up  their  little  modicum  of 
Knowledge  from  reading  and  admiring  each  others' 
nonsense,  without  any  acquaintance  whatever  with 
Greek  or  Roman  literature.  No  wonder,  then,  they 
should  affect  to  despise  that  with  which  they  are  unac- 
quainted. Greek  and  Roman  literature  is  as  hitter  to 
them,  OS  the  grapes  to  the  fox,  when  he  could  not 
reach  them ;  and  yet,  how  difficult  is  it  to  suppose 
such  admirers  of  simplicity  and  rustic  language  to  be 
all  foxes  in  disguise  :  yet  so  it  is.  Poetry,  according  to 
these  gentlemen,  is  the  mere  expression  of  natural  feel- 
ing, and,  therefore,  they  take  it  for  granted,  that  what- 
ever feeUng  suggests  must  be  right.  In  order  to  ob- 
tain this  simplicity,  and  to  avoid  every  chance  of  not 
being  simple,  Mr.  Wordsworth  tells  us,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  low  and  rustic  life  ought  to  be  preferred,  be- 
cause, in  his  opinion,  the  essential  passions  of  the  heart 
find  a  better  soil,  in  which  they  can  attun  their  matu- 
rity, and  because,  in  that  condition  of  life,  our  elemen- 
tary feelings  do-exist  in  a  state  of  greater  simplicity. 
Mr.  Wordsworth  knoVs  hut  little  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  passions,  when  he  writes  in  this  strain.  All  mental 
pleasures  arise  from  mental  perceptions,  and  each  new 
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perceptioQ  creates  a  new  pleasure.  The  more,  conse- 
qaaiuy,  we  multiply  our  perceptions,  the  more  we  mul- 
tiply our  mental  pleasm'es ;  and  the  pleasure  arising  from 
any  particular  perception,  no  matter  what  it  be,  is  just 
as  n^^ural  as  that  ansing  from  any  other  perceptioD 
whaterer,  becaase  it  is  natural  that  the  effect  should 
follow  its  cause.  The  mental  pleasures  of  a  scholar  are, 
therefore,  just  as  natural  as  mose  of  a  peasant,  though 
Uiey  are  infinitely  more  dirersificd,  and  the  language 
in  which  he  expresses  them  must,  Consequently,  be  as 
natural,  if  he  write  as  he  feels,  as  the  language  of  the 
peasant.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  his  language  will 
be  more  natural,  because  the  yocabulaiy  of  the  former 
is  too  scanty  to  supply  him  with  words  to  express  ex^ 
actly  what  ne  wants  to  express. 

How  erropeous,  then,  is  Mr.  Wordsworth,  in  assert- 
ing that  the  language  of  low  and  vulgar  life  ought  to 
be  prefored,  because,  in  his  opinion,  the  essential  pas- 
sions of  the  itBATt  &nd  a  better  soil,  in  which  they  can 
attun  their  maturity,  and  because,  in  that  condition 
of  life,  our  elemeotaiy  feeliiwi  co-exist  in  a  state  of 
greater  simplicity.  If  Mr.  Wordsworth  had  paid  a 
Uttle  Mtentiott  to  the  study  df  human  nature,  he  would 
not  talk  of  essential  passions,  and  elemental  feelings, 
because  there  is  no  passion  or  feeling  essential  or 
elementary.  We  have  no  passion  or  feeling  what- 
ever, but  what  is  caused  by  external  ^ency,  and 
as  each  different  modification  of  agency  produces 
a- difierent  feeling  and  passion,  it  is  obvious  that  all 
passions  and  feelings  are  equally  natural.  To  call  any 
passion  "essentia"  or  "elementary,"  conveys  either 
no  meaning,  or  an  erroneous  one ;  for  what  passion  can 
be  termed  more  essential  or  elementary  than  another  ? 
No  passion  can  be  felt  without  a  cause  to  excite  it ;  and 
if  this  canse  should  never  occur,  the  passion  would 
never  be  felt.  Is  not  love  a  natural  passion  ?  But 
who  was  ever  in  love  befoi-e  he  saw  a  female  capable 
of  Mieaging  his  affections  ?  Love,  then,  is  neither  es- 
sentitd  nor  elementary,  for  it  may  never  be  felt ;  and 
never  can  be  felt  without  a  cause  to  excite  it.  Its 
existence,  then,  depends  upon  chance,  and  what  is 
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cOQtingeDt  cannot  be  elementary.  All  otlieT  pasBunw 
are  the  same.  Mr.  Wordsworth  cannot  point  oat  one 
passion  that  springs  np  natucally  and  spontaneously  in 
the  human  breast,  of  its  own  accgrd.  All  are  the  re- 
sult of  external  agency,  and  where  no  agency  is  exer- 
cised, no  passion  can  be  felt.  If,  then,  all  passions  be 
the  result  of  certain  inlltiences,  all  passions  are  eSects, 
of  which  these  influences  are  the  causes,  and,  there- 
fore, all  are  equally  natural.  The  passions  of  a  pea- 
sant, then,  cannot  be  more  natural  than  those  of  the 
poet,  who  feels  a  thousand  passions,  emotions,  and 
sympathies,  of  which  the  peasant  cannot  eren  form  an 
idea.  A^  all  these  passions  and  modes  of  feeling  are 
unknown  to  the  peasant,  they  ii>UEt,  consequently,  be 
different  from  all  his  passions,  and,  if  different,  they 
must  be  expressed  in  oifTerent  language,  if  they  are 
expressed  naturally ;  but,  according  to  Mr.  Words- 
worth, it  would  be  umaatural  to  express  them  differ- 
ently, because  he  would  hare  them  all  expressed  in 
the  language  of  the  peasant,  as  if  the  peasant  could 
gire  expression  to  feelings  of  which  he  knows  nothing. 
If  any  poet  should  use  the  language  of  low  life,  it  is 
only  he  whose  feelings  are  tow  wid  nutic,  and  to  whom 
oU  those  mental  pleasures  that  sport  with  ainr  wing, 
beyond  the  contracted  limits  of  vulgar  perception,  are 
totally  unknown.  To  say,  then,  that  we  should  adopt 
the  lai^^age  of  low  and  rustic  life,  is  to  say,  that  we 
should  only  feel  and  think  like  a  peasant. 

We,  therefore,  m&Intun,  that  this  lat^age  of  low 
life,  this  affectedly  natural  and  simple  langna^e, — this 
language  of  the  untaught  spirit,  so  admirably  suited 
to  certain  reUgious  sects,  is  the  result  of  the  most  per- 
verted taste,  and  the  most  vitiated  reasoning;  but,  to 
pat  it  properly  to  the  test,  we  shall  select  a  few  exam- 
ples from  the  real  language  of  low  life,  so  real,  that 
no  person  con  mistake  it,  and  th£n  ask  our  readers 
whether  it  be  langu^e  meet  for  a  poet,  llie  ex- 
amples we  shall  select,  are  epitaphs  on  tomb-stones, 
evidently  the  production  of  the  rustic,  unlettered  muse. 
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IN    MBHORY   OF 

Sarah  Palmer,  who  departed  this  life  March  16th, 
1782,  in  the  9l8t  year  of  her  age,  leaving  children, 
grand  childreQ,  great  grand  children,  and  treble 
grand  children,  166. 

By  his  kind  help,  who  sits  on  heaven's  throne, 
1  reach'd  the  rev'rend  age  of  ninety-one  : — 
At  eighty-seven,  I  had  a  broken  shin, 
At  eighty-nine,  I  halv'd  my  dose  of  gin,' 
And  Being  come  to  ripe  maturity, 
Plac'd  all  my  thoughts  upon  futurity, 
Thinking  1  beard  a  blessed  angel  say. 
Cheery,  old  sonl,  pack  up,  and  come  away. 


For  I  am  dead,  and  she  wont  follow — 
I  can  no  longer  whoop  and  hollow, — 
Reader,  if  thou  dost  wish  to  know. 
The  name  of  him  here  lying  low. 
Look  down  upon  this  stone,  and  see 
Wilcox,  conjoin'd  with  Timothy. 


Shadow'd  with  doabte,  find  agoliiz'd  with  feara, 
I  float  to  God  npon  a  tide  of  tears ; 
A&rthe  beacon  !  yet  I  see  it  shine— 
Despond,  avaunt — Faith  maked  the  haven  mine. 


Hear  from  the  tomb  the  vraming  voice  of  truth  I 
A  Ung'ring  malady  consum'd  my  youth,— 
John  Sims,  my  name,  a  carpenter's  my  trade ; 
With  half  c(H)fessiuns,  like  a  blushing  maid, 
To  a  fam'd  Leech  I  humbly  did  apply, 
Though  no  one  knew  the  dause,  or  reason  why ; 
His  sov'reign  cordials  floVd  for  me  in  vfun, 
His  pills  procur'd  me  only  change  of  pain : 
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So  next  I  dra^d  my  stepa  to  Doctor  Greedy, 

Who  mnde  me  ten  times  worse,  and  still  more  needy. 

Worn  to  a  stump,  1  songbt  the  rev'i«nd  Jay, 

Not  in  the  pill,  out  in  the  spiritual  way, — 

He  cleans'd'-my  inward  man,  he  heard  my  sigh, 

Presch'd  down  my  qoacks,  and  tanght  me  how  to  die. 


TO  THB  HBMORT  OF 

THOMAS  AND  RICHARD  FRY,  STONEMASONS, 

.  Who  were  crushed  to  death,  Angust  the  2&th,  177^ 
by  the  slip  down  of  a  wall  they  were  in  the  act  of 
baildii^;.  Thomas  was  aged  19,  and  Richard  21  years. 

"They  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lires,  and 
in  death  they  were  not  divided. — ^Blessed  are  they  who 
die  in  the  Lord,  for  their  works  follow  them." 

A  sacred  truth  !  now  learn  our  awful  fete  ! 
Dear  friends  wewere,  first  couttins,  and  what  not. 
To  toil  as  masons  was  our  humble  tot; 
As  just  returning  from  a  house  of  call, 
lite  Parson  bade  us  set  about  his  wall ; 
Tluah'd  with  good  liquor,  cheerfully  we  strove. 
To  place  big  stones  below,  and  big  above, — 
We  made  too  quick  work — down  the  fabric  came, — 
It  crush'd  our  vitals— people  bawl'd  out  shame 
But  we  heard  uothii^f— ^nute  as  fish  we  lay. 
And  shall  lie  sprawling  till  the  judgment  day. 
From  our  misfortune  this  good  moral  know. 
Never  to  work  too  fast,  or  drink  too  slow. 


Nbar  this  Stone  are  deposited  the  mortal  remtuns  of 
Mrs.  Ea^or  Parkins,  who  kept  the  "Red  Lion,"  in  this 
town,  with  great  credit,  more  than  sixteen  years. 

Assign'd  by  Providence  to  rule  a  tap. 
My  days  past  glibly, — till  an  awkward  rap, 
Some  way  like  bankruptcy,  impell'd  me  down } 
But  op  I  got  again,  and  shook  my  gown. 
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In  gunesom^gunbola,  quite  ss  brisk  as  eFer — 
Mitbe  u  tbe  lark,  aad  gay  as  BniHiy  weather, — 
Compos'd  with  creditois,  at  five  ia  poand. 
And  ftxitick'd  on  dll  lud  in  holy  ground. 
The  dd)t  of  nature  most,  yon  kiww,  be  pud, — 
No  tnut  from  her, — Ood  ^rant  extent  in  aid.  . 

I  wxNT  and  listed  in  tbe  Tenth  Hassars, 

And  gallopp'd  irith  them  to  the  bloody  wars. — 

"Die  for  your  Sovereign, — for  yonr  country  die !" 

To  earn  such  glory  feeling  rather  shy, 

Snog  I  sUpp'd  home ;  but  Death  soon  sent  me  off^ 

After  a  struggle  with  the  hooping  cough. 

That  thoa  wonld'st  pity  take,  T  humbly  pray, 

0  Lord,  OD  this  my  wretched  lump  of  clay ; 
A  broken  pitcher  do  not  cleave  in  twtun, 

.But  let  me  rise,  and  be  myself  agtun. 

IVead  soft,  good  friends,  lest  yon  should  spriDgaminC) 

1  was  a  workman  in  the  powder  line. 
Of  true  religion  I  posseas'd  no  spark, 

'nil  Christ,  ne  pleas'd  to  stop  my  gropings  dark, 
The  Rev'rend  vicar  seconded  the  plan, 
A  temperate,  holy,  charitable,  man, 
Who  left  the  foxes  to  enjoy  their  holes, 
And  never  hunted  aught  but  human  souls ; 
To  this  Director's  care,  'twas  kindly  given. 
To  point  my  spirit,  bolt  upright,  to  heaveo. 

In  these  examples,  we  have  the  real  language  of  low 
life}  bat  if  Pope  wrote  thus,  would  it  ever  become  a 
qtiestioD,whetberbeshotild  rank  with  the  firstor  second 
poets  of  his  country  ?  Happily  for  Pope,  he  wu  not 
guided  by  the  maxims  of  Mr.  Worcuworth.  If  he 
were,  his  name  should  have  never  reached  us.  Away, 
then,  with  that  cant  which  would  oblige  the  poet  to 
exptean  his  subfime  and  rapt  emotions  in  the  vulvar 
e  of  the  rustic,  in  common  with  whom  he  has 
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Qot  ooe  BolitaryfeeUog]  pansiou,  emotion,  or  qrinpatby. 
Both,  it  is  true,  may  be  atider  t^e  infiueDce  of  the 
same  passioD ;  both  may  be  irritated  by  the  same 
cause ;  bnt  are  both  afl^ted  by  it  in  the  same  iden- 
tical maimer  ?  Far  from  it :  the  aoger  of  the  peasant 
and  of  the  poet  are  so  different  from  each  other,  that 
it  is  only  poverty  of  language  that  obliges  ua  to  call 
Ihem  by  ttie  same  name.  Snadea  of  fe^ng,  though 
they  differ  from  each  other,  cannot  be  expresBcd  in 
dif^reot  words,  while  they  retwn  the  same  chamcter. 
From  what  we  have  said,  our  readers  must  perceive 
that  we  are  decided  advocates  for  the  clBssical,  by 
which  we  mean  the  natui-al,  sdiool  of  poetry.  It  is 
capable  of  all  the  charms  of  which  all  the  other  schools 
are  capable,  without  retaining  any  of  their  errors. 
What,  weivoQld  ask,  bas  the  romantic  school  of  poetry 

Sroduced,  worth  prodacing,  of  which  models  cannot  he 
iscovered  in  the  classical  school }  Cannot  a  classical 
poet  be  as  romantic  as  he  pleases  in  his  Ideas  i  and,  as 
to  a  romantic  mode  of  expression,  it  is  all  literary  fana- 
ticism. A  romantic  style  is  a  burlesque  upon- common 
sense.  No  style  can  becorrect,  unless  it  be-natural,  and 
adapted  to  its  subject, ;  and,  if  it  be  so,  it  must  be  clas- 
Bical.  Whatever  la  neural,  cannot  be  romantic  in  any 
sense  in  which  that  term  is  opposed  to  classical,  be- 
cause we  never  apply  the  term  classical  to  any  style  or 
production  which  is  not  correct,  and,  consequently, 
natural  at  the  same  time.  Classical  differs  from  natural 
only  in  its  more  limited  acceptation  :  it  is  nature  ap- 
plied to  style  and  execution.  What  is  a  classical  style, 
or  a  classical  manner,  but  a  conformity  to  that  correct 
and  perspicuous  style  and  manner  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  best  writers,  and  which  we  have  already 
justified  i  If  classical  poetry,  then,  be  always  natural, 
romantic  poetry  must  be  bo  too,  if  it  be  good  for  any 
thing ;  for,  if  it  were  allowed  that  it  deviates  from 
nature,  its  warmest  adtoirers  would  shrink  from  de- 
fending it.  Wherein,  then,  has  romantic  the  advan- 
tage over  classical  poetry  ?  Nature  is  the  common 
subject  of  both,  and  neither  has  any  value,  but  what 
it  derivestrom  its  adherence  to  nature.    Romantic  po- 
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etry  ninst  be  claasical  in  its  expressioD,  to  be  perfectly 
beantifbi ;  and  rlusic&l  poetry  may  be  romabtic.  Bat 
though  romantic  poeti7  is  no  poetry,  if  it  be  not  cles- 
sical,  classical  poetry  must  not,  necessarily,  be  roman* 
tic.  The  whole  mistake  arises  trom  confounding  the 
subject  or  matter  of  poetry  with  the  style  or  langnage 
of  the  poet.  It  is  tnis  mistake  that  has  led  modem 
critics  into  so  many  contradictions,  and  involved  them 
in  so  much  perplexity  and  confusion.  The  term  clas- 
sical can  only  apply  to  the  treatment  of  the  subject, 
but  implies  no  particular  kind  of  subject,  bec&use  all 
subjects  can  be  treated  classically,  while  romantic  can 
apply  only  to  the  subject  alone,  or,  the  scenes,  images, 
tfaoQghts,  and  sentiments,  of  which  it  is  composed. 
We  may  form  a  romantic  idea,  but  to  talk  of  romanric 
words,  or  a  romantic  style,  is  absolute  nonsense,  if  we 
mean,  by  this  style,  any  thing  more  than  a  simjrie, 
natnral,  classical  style.  The  style  should  always  take 
its  colour  and  character  irom  the  subject,  and,  there- 
fore, when  the  subject  is  romantic,  the  style  most  be 
suited  to  it,  that  is,  such  terms  must  be  selected  as 
will  convey  the  romantic  ideas  and  associations  of  the 
poet.  As  to  classical  thoughts,  classical  imagery,  clas- 
sical sentiments,  classical  sympathies,  classical  feel- 
ings, we  defy  all  the  classical  and  romantic  readers  in 
Gi^iand,  to  point  out  one  to  which  the  term  is  appli- 
cable. The  term  romantic,  on  the  other  hand,  applies 
only  to  Ibe  character  of  the  poet's  subject,  the  cha- 
racter of  his  imagery,  sentiments,  associations,  aod 
feelings.  Id  a  wora,  the  t^rm  romantic  applies  only 
to  the  mind ;  classical,  to  the  correctness  and  ele- 
gance of  the  style  in  which  we  express  ourselves.  We 
may  have  a  romantic  mind,  but  as  for  a  classical  mind, 
we  cannot  even  form  an  idea  of  what  it  means.  A 
romantic  poem  may,  therefore,  be  written  in  classical 
language,  for  it  must  be  romantic,  he  it  written  in 
what  language  it  may,  if  it  describe  scenes  and  situ- 
ations that  never,  or,  at  least,  very  seldom,  occur  in 
real  life, — something  which  imagination  can  conceive, 
hot  which  seldom  has  "  a  local  habitation  and  a  name" 
in  the  realities  of  life.    The  classical  writer  avoids 
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'^  the  ambitions  obscurity  of  e^xpressiog  more  than  ia 
perfectlv  conceived,  or  perfect  coocepUon  in  fewer 
.  words  than  it  requires."  He  who  observea  this  mle, 
is  a  dbsdical  writer :  he  who  does  not,  may  call  him- 
self a  romantic  writer,  if  he  please, — but  we  call  him 
an  obscure  and  incorrect  writer ;  and  if  obacurity  and 
incorrectness  be  the  diaracterietics  of  the  romantic 
school,  it  is  not  worthy  of  any  serious  notice. 

Romantic  poetry,  tiien,  wbea  it  is  good  for  any 
thing,  must  be  classical  poetry ;  that  is,  when  romantic 
seenes  are  described  in  correct  language,  this  language 
must  be  classical,  for  as  classical  regards  not  the 
subject}  but  the  st^,  it  admits  of  all  subjects  alike, — 
the  romantic,  the  epic,  the  tragic,  the  picturesque, 
the  descriptive,  the  pathetic,  the  narrative,  the  didactic, 
&G.  Theextmctswefaavegivenfrom  All,  are  elef^tly 
clasucal  and  highly  romantic  at  the  same  moment. 

No  two  Bchoola,  opposed  to  each  other,  can  be  right ; 
for  there  can  be  uo  genuioe  poetiy  that  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  nature.  All  the  poets  that  follow  nature 
belong  to  the  same  school,  no  matter  how  different  their 
subjects  may  be  from  each  other,  for  subjects  may  be 
infinitely  diversified,  and  all  benatnral.  Tneignorance, 
kowever,  that  has  led  us  to  adopt  a  romantic  school, 
has  also  led  ua  to  adopt  a  species  of  versification  which 
we  vainly  attempt  to  justi^,  by  calling  it  romantic ; 
nor  do  we  stop  here :  we  select  subjects,  create  ima- 
ges, and  adopt  sentiments,  which  are  in  perfect  vio- 
Mtion  of  nature.  We  satisfy  ourselves,  however,  with 
the  reflection,  that  whatever  wears  the  appearance  of 
romance,  must  be  right,  whether  it  be  natural  or  not ; 
that  is,  it  must  be  right,  even  when  it  ia  wrong.  Our 
best  poets  have  fallen  into  this  snare,  and  have  g^ven 
{Hcces  to  the  public  which  we  hope,  for  their  own 
nkes,  may  never  go  down  to  posterity. 

Of  this,  Mr.  Campbell's  "  Last  Man,"  and  his 
''^anish  Patriot's  Song,"  and,  indeed,  almost  all  the 
Songs  he  writes  in  the  New  Monthly,  are  remarkable 
instances;  we  say,  remarkable,  because  he  evinced  so 
pure  and  classical  a  taste  in  his  "  Pleasures  of  Hope." 
He  then  wrote  what  his  own  feelings  and  good  taste 
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directed,  ud  what  he  thought  was  adapted  to  the 
feelingB  and  tsBte  of  all  men,  who  jodged  by  their 
feelings,  not  by  that  perverted  taste  which  leada  dioQ- 
sands  to  Boppoae,  that  whatever  comes  from  the  pens 
of  certaiD  writers,  must  be  what  it  ongbt  to  be,  whe- 
ther they  are  pleased  with  it  or  not.  It  is  for  this  last 
class  of  writers  he  emplcTS  his  peo)  at  present.  He 
now  seems  to  write  Ua  the  exquisites, — in  taste  as 
well  as  in  dress.  We  shall  make  a  fisw  remarics  on  bis 
**  Uut  Man,"  which  is  given  in  page  1 38  of  this  vohanet 
to  which  we  refer  onr  readers. 

Tfae  form  of  verse  which  he  has  adopted  in  it,  be- 
longs to  the  romantic  school  of  poetry,  for  we  are 
now  romantic,  not  only  in  onr  ideas,  but  also  in  cw 
manner  of  expressing  ttiem.  To  our  ears,  however, 
this  measure  has  no  charm  ;  nor,  we  apprehend,  -to 
any  ears  that  judge  by  the  original  laws  of  harmony. 
There  are,  however,  who  sacrifice  their  natoral  feelings 
to  novel^,  not  that  this  novelty  delights  them,  for 
what  is  not  in  accord  with  the  laws  of  our  oatnre,  can 
never  please,  bot  that  th^  attribute  thdr  want  of  plea- 
sure to  wantof  taste,  and  admire  in  proportion  to  their 
ignorance.  Let  Lord  Byron  write  in  any  new-fimgled 
verse,  and  though  it  pluses  no  man,  it  is  admired  by 
all,  or,  at  least,  ay  the  majority,  becaiue  they  attribute 
the  little  pleasure  which  it  imparts  to  them,  not  to 
any  want  of  beauty  in  the  stmctore  of  verse  adi^ted  by 
the  noble  bard,  but  to  their  not  bemg  able  to  percove 
its  beauty,  uid  imaginiiw  that  Aar  ignorance  would 
bedetected,iftiieyackDowledged  the  truth,  and  avowed 
it  was,  to  thm  ears,  both  harsh  and  disagreeable,  they 
mn  into  the  very  opposite  extreme,  and  jn^tend  th^ 
BOthing  pleases  them  more.  This  they  consider  a  proof 
of  their  good  taste ;  bat,  with  regard  to  that  structure 
of  v^ae  which  ^ves  them  real  and  positive  pleasure, 
tiiey  are  totally  ailrait,  because  they  feel,  isstmctivdy, 
that  it  pleases  all  men,  as  well  as  themselves,  and  they 
know,  accordingly,  they  can  get  no  credit  for  process- 
ing to  be  pleased  with  that  wnicb  pleases  all  lyanktBd. 
We  believe,  Mr.  Campbell  studies  less  his  own  taste 
than  that  of  these  affected  judges,^— these  exquisites  in 
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poetry, — whenhewrites  snch  verses  as  the"L88t  Man." 
indeed,  in  a  very  great  portion  of  the  poetry  emanating 
from  the  romantic  school,  there  is  a  hloated  greatness, 
a  struttii^  pomp,  a  mystical  solemnity,  which,  though 
they  make  the  ignorant  stare,  are  only  6t  suhjects  of 
langhter  to  any  man  who  admires,  and  is  pleased  only 
with  all  that  is  in  harmony  with  nature ;  not  that  he 
woDld  limit  the  creative  powers  of  the  poet,  but  that 
he  would  oblige  him  to  make  his  creations  wear  the 
aspect  and  livery  of  nature.  We  think  we  can  per- 
ceive some  of  these  last  characters  of  the  romantic 
school  in  '"  The  Last  Man."  He  is  a  very  great 
and  pioos'  man,  in  his  own  opinion,  and  a  very  little 
and  impiouB  one  in  ours.  What  manner  of  man 
must  he  he,  who,  seeing  "  the  wreck  of  matter,  and 
tlie.crush  of  worlds,"  about  his  ears,  instead  of  being 
moved  by  so  awful  a  scene,  stands  up,  and  addresses 
the  sun  in  a  prouder  speech  than  Milton  has  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Lucifer,  in  addressing  the  same  orb } 
For  onr  parts,  we  would  not  wish  to  be  made  in  the 
same  mould  with  such  a  man.  But  he  is  a  romantic 
sasn,  and  that  is  enough!  t  And  yet  this  romantic 
map  is  *'  likened  nnto"  a  prophet,  and  seems  to  be 
pfdnted  by  Mr.  Campbell  as  an  emblem  of  human 
gie^fness ;  but,  we  re^t  to  say,  that  the  greatness  of 
UiiB  Last  Ivlan,  is  the  greatness  of  Satan,  and  the  power 
UiBtis  ^ven  him  is  much  greater. 

'*  Yetjpropbet-like,  that  lone  one  stood, 
With  dauntless  words,  and  high, 
'   Itat  thoofe  the  sere  leavex  from  the  wo<td, 
'  As  if  a  storm  passed  by. 

.  ■'niis  is,  realW,  true  poetic  rant;  for,  admitting  that 
men,  instead  of  decreeing  in  strength  and  stature,  ac- 
cording to  the  generally  received  opinion,  continue  to 
wax  stronger  and  stronger  to  the  end  of  time,  it  is  still 
ridiculops  to  suppose,  that  the  last  man  will  have  such 
fttc9n|ie>t-Iike'voice  as  is  here  attributed  to  him.  Nei- 
tbercanlie  be  a  prophet,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  for 
be  WTO,'  of  allatfter  meni  the  only  one  who  could  be 
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no  prophet.  Prophecy  r^^ardB  that  which  is  to  take 
place,  and  which  nas  not  yet  commenced}  but  there 
was  nothing  to  take  place  .after  Qie  Last  Man,  but 
what  was  actually  taking  place  at  the  moment.  He 
world  was  crumbling  into  ruin,  and  it  required  do 
prophecy  to  foretell  that  of  which  he  was  an  actual 
spectator ;  and,  the  ruin  being;  consummated,  all  futu- 
rity was  at  an  end,  at  least,  so  far  as  regards  time ; 
and^  with  regard  to  eternity  and  immortalih",  the  Laat 
Man  could  hate  no  more  knowledge,  until  he  was  out 
of  existence,  than  we  have  at  present. 
.  In  the  fifth  stanza,  the  Last  Man  utters  blasphemy 
against  the  Deity.  He  desires  the  sun  not  to  "  recal 
life's  tragedy  again,"  nor  restore  man  to  that  state  of 
nusery  from  which  the  dissolution  of  the  earth  had 
released  him : 

Its  piteous  pageants  brii^  not  back. 
Nor  waken  flesh  upon  the  rack. 
Of  pain  anew  to  writhe ; 

that  is,  in  other  words,  that  annihilation  is  better  thtm  . 
that  state  in  which  we  are  placed  by  the  Deity.  But 
if  the  'Lskst  Man  thus  chooses  indirectly  to  attack  Pro- 
ndence,  why  attribute  any  portion  of  its  evils  to  the 
son,  that  "  test  of  all  sumless  agonies."  The  ana, 
snrdy,  though  he  witnesses  our  agonies,  does  not  r^- 
der  them  greater  than  they  would  be  had  he  nerar 
seen  them.  On  the  contrary,  so  ftr  from  iacreasing 
the  evils  incident-  to  oqr  condition,  it  serves  t* 
soften  and  meliorate  them  all.  Were  we  to  suffer 
these  " sumless  [ponies"  in  the  darkj  without  a  soli- 
tary ray  of  sun^wine  to  cheer  us,  how  piuch  more 
miserable  and  insupportable  would  be  our  condition. 
And  yet.this  Last  Man  throws  out  all  his  venom  against 
the  unoSending  sun,  as  if  the  cause  of  human  misery, 
because  the  spectator  of  it.  This  is  not  in  accordance 
with  that  spirit  of  hnmiliation  by  which  the  last  of  men 
ought  to  be  influenced.  It  ill  accords  with  that  res^- 
nation,  that  piety,  that  meekness,  that  forbearance, 
that  charity,  that  fear-and  trembling,  so  strongly  re- 
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commended  to  as  in  the  sacred  writings,  at  all  times 
and  in  all  seasons ;  and,  if  at  any  season,  sorely  whea 
nature  was  maldng  her  final  exit.  This  was  an  awful 
moment, — not  a  moment  for  spleen,  or  reproach,  for 
pride,  or  exultation;  and  yet,  ^e  whole  is  written  with 
a  spirit  of  greater  enmity  to  the  sun,  than  that  of 
Satan.  In  the  fallen  angel  it  was  natural — in  the  Last 
Man  it  could  not  be  bo,  unless  he  were  equally  fallen : 
and  if  Mr.  Campbell  borrowed  the  ides  of  making  the 
Last  Mui  speak  in  this  strain,  from  Satan's  celebrated 
address  to  the  San,  and  imagined,  that  as  this  address 
is  wuTersaUy  allowed  to  be  highly  poetic,  ell  similar 
addresses  must  be  equally  so,  come  from  whom  they 
may,  we  can  only  tell  him,  that  before  he  came  to  this 
conclusion,  he  should  have  asked  himself  a  rery  simple 
question,  namely,  whether  any  thing  can  be  poetic, 
uiat  is  unnatural  ?  We  do  nut  say  this  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Pope,  where  he  says,  "  first  follow  nature," 
because  Mr.  Campbell  may  object  to  his  auUiori^, 
like  all  other  disciples  of  the  romantic  school,  though, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  we  think  Mr.  Campbell 
does  not  follow  his  own  taste,  in  adoptmg  the  high- 
0own  nonsense  of  this  school,  but  because  no  otner 
school  will  suit  the  exquisites,  who  want  something 
to  make  them  "tremble  at  every  pore."  To  do  this, 
requires  neither  sense  nor  meaning,  nor  propriety,  nor 
oonaistency,  for  all  these  elements  of  good  writing  are 
almost  exploded,  or,  at  least,  are  going  out  of  &shjoD. 
The  exquisite  cannot  suffer  dull  sense  to  approach  him. 
His  morning  and  evening  hymn  is. 

Begone  dull  sense, 
I  pray  thee,  b^onc  from  me, 

B^one  dull  sense. 
Yon  and  I  can  never  agree. 

Accor^ngly,  the  exquisite  in  taste  (we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  exquisite  in  dress]  is 

By /osAton'/ kindly  law, 
Heas'd  with  a  feather,  tickled  with  a  stnw. 
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He  Binases  himself  with  collecting  the  straws  that 
float  upon  the  surface,  and  laughs  to  scorn  those  dull 
creatures  who  "  sink  below,"  in  search  of  pearls. 

We  hope  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  shew,  that 
whatever  nolates  reason  end  nature  cannot  be  poetic } 
At  present,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  this  will  be 
acceded  to  us,  and  continue  to  take  it  for  granted,  until 
the  proposition  is  disputed.  Accordingly,  all  that  is  in 
the  romance  of  the  present  day,  in  opposition  to  either, 
is  not  poetry,  and,  therefore,  the  strain  in  which  the 
Last  Man  addresses  the  sun,  is  utterly  indefensible. 
^e  highest  degree  of  Satanic  vehom  appears  couched 
in  the  following  lines, — the-yery  sound  of  the  words 
spit  renom,  ano  are  "an  echo  to  the  sense." 

My  lips,  that  speak  thy  dii^  of  death, 
.  llieir  rounded  gasp,  and  gnigUng  breath. 
To  see  thou  shut  not  boast. 

Proud,  last,  we  hope  not  lost  man  ;  what  a  boast  it 
must  be  to  see  the  "  gasp  and  gurgling"  of  thy  lips. 
For  our  parts,  instead  of  boasting  of  it,  we  should  turn 
widi  disgust  torn  the  scene ;  and  yet,  you  imagine  it 
would  he  a  glorious  sight  for  the  sun  to  look  npon. 
On  the  whole,  the  pride  of  this  *'  last  of  Adam's  race," 
this  proud  spirit,  who  represents  men  as 

Piteous  pageants, 
Stretch'd  in  disease's  shapes  abhorr*d. 
Or  mown  in  battle  by  the  sword. 
Like  grass  beneath  the  scythe, 

while  he  himself  defies  "  the  darkening-  universe,"  la 
of  such  a  character,  that  we  cannot  read  this  produc- 
tion of  Mr.  Campbell's  without  pain. 

But,  had  not  Mr.  Campbell  taste  or  discernment 
enough  to  perceive  that  his  Last  Man  was  not  in  accord- 
uice  with  nature?  Wesay,  hebad,buthe  sails  with  the 
curreHt  of  fashion, — a  current  that  takes  its  course 
throiu;h  a  very  difTerent  channel.  He  saw  that,  if  his 
Last  Man  was  not  natural,  he  was  what  moderns  call 
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romantic,  and  this  was  just  tbe  tnannor  of  man  be 
wanted.  Bat,  unhappily,  be  is  not  a  rotnantio  man 
either,  for  all  romantic  men  are  natnral  men.  They 
indulge  their  imaffination,  it  is  true,  more  than  other 
men ;  but  this  is  in  perfect  accorduice  with  their  natu- 
ral temper  and  turn  of  mind.  But,  in  the  Laat  Man, 
there  is,  in  reality,  nodiin^  romantic.  He  has  not  a 
particle  of  ima^mation :  pride,  impious  pride,  is  the 
only  spirit  by  which  he  is  actuated,  and  tbe  proud 
man  is,  of  all  others,  tbe  most  barren  of  ifnaginadou, 
and  the  least  romantic,  because  all  his  thoughts  are 
M^roased  in  the  gratification  of  one  propensity.  There 
is,  tberefbre,  neithw  nature  nor  true  romance  in  the 
Last  Man,  and  all  thatcan  reoommend  it,  are 

Donntleaa  words  and  bi^, 
Ttat  abMke  tbe  sear  leeres'  from  the  wood. 
As  if  a  stonn  passed  by. 

For,  after  all,  when  we  oome  to  examine  the  proper 
wddlBtiDgnishtngchamcteriatiCBof  Cbc  modern  school, 
they  consist  in  "dauntless  lugh"  and  stormy  words, 
that  convey  no  meaning,or  an  empty  one;  for,  where- 
errer  they<K)  convey  ajustmeaning,  they  resolve  them- 
selves into  the  classiCfd  sdusol.  H^;h  and  stormy 
words,  however,  have  «  greater  e^ct  than  is  eene- 
rally  imagined,  even  when  taken  separately  and  un-  - 
connected,  as  Burke  baa  idiewn  in  nis  Sublime  and 
Beautifiil ;  and  bow  much  greatw  must  be  their  power 
when  brought  in  contact  with  eadi  otber  ?  Indeed, 
if  it  were  not  for  this  power,  tjte  vdl  would  instantly 
drop  from  onr  eyes,  and  we  should  behold  the  naked- 
ness and  tidicskwsneas  of  what  we  now  call  romaotio 
poetry,  for  the  reuder  must  not  forget,  ^t  we  always 
distinguish  betweoi  legitimate  romance,  and  the  n>- 
maooe  of  the  pres«t  day. 

From  tbe  view  which  we  bare  tadcen  of  modem  po- 
ctiy,  it  will  be  concluded,  that  we  do  not  agree  wiUi 
those  vriu)  are  of  ofunion,  that  tbe  present  age  vill  be 
bn«after  deemed  the  brightest  era  of  En^h  literft- 
tui«,<~th«t  it  will  be  thr  adjniivlioo  of  &»  nan  of 
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tiste,— «nd  the  model  of  the  man  of  geniiu,  when  be 
stoODB  to  a  model,— that  it  will  be  rendered  immortal, 
by  toe  asaociationB  counected  with  the  ^lendour  <k 
its  tAotfatact,  the  InxuriaBce  of  its  poetoy,  the  depth 
of  its  {riiilosopbjr,  the  wisdom  of  its  politics,  or  the 
origmality  of  its  general  character;  and,  if  so,  it  will 
be  said,  that  the  Uterature  and  poetry  of  the  a^,  can 
afibrd  bnt  Tcry  scannr  mat&rials  to  the  compiler  of, 
El^ant  Extracts.  We  are  of  a  difiereitt  opimon,  tot 
we  are  certain,  that  do  writer  aSiarda  less  matter  for 
selection,  than  the  el^ant  and  classical  writer,  be- 
cause he  fiiDshea  every  part  so  carefolly,  that  there  is 
■ome  difficulty  in  determiuii^,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, what  to  select,  and  what  to  reject.  The  pro- 
dnctioQS  of  soch  a  writer,  shonld  be  read  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  bnt  he  irtio  dashes  (^  at  a  heat,  the  first 
thot^ts  that  occur  to  him  will,  for  the  reasons  which 
we  have  already  8S8%ned,  write  much  that  is  not  worth 
reading  or  rememberii^.  Yet  each  a  writer  will 
sonetimes  produce  beauties  of  the  hwhest  order,  for 
**  Acre's  a  happiness  as  well  as  caic."  This  is  a  pecnllaf 
feaCore  in  the  character  of  modem  poetry,  if  we  except 
the  few  poets  we  have,  that  are  entitled  to  the  name 
of  classical.  The  works  of  Lord  Byron,  Moore,  and 
Campbell,  prove  nfficieotly  whet  we  assert.  The 
foroier,  tfao^i  an  admirer  of  Pope,  has  no  pretensions 
whatever  to  classical  eletrance,  uid,  accordingly,  it  is 
waste  fA  time  to  read  half  what  he  writes ;  but  in  what 
poets  do  we  meet  with  sublinier  passages,  and  more 
worthy  sndi  a  selection  as  we  now  ofier  to  the  reader? 
Moove  and  Campbell,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  purely 
and  strictly  c\tuaak  poets,  (we  most  except  Camp- 
bell's latter  prodactions)  eSSa  little  to  the  selecttw 
aS  poetic  beantiea,  because  eveiy  sentiment  is  so  ele- 
camlily  exprestei^  aad  every  image  so  cleariy  placed 
be&re  ia,  that  we  could  select  the  whole  with  ple»- 
sare,  bnt  know  not  what  to  mject.  Accordingly,  tke 
lovMs  of  poetry  sbouldnad  them,  from  be^nning  to 
Old,  and  not  r^coateuCcd  with  mere  extracts  from 
ttcir  works. 
Besidesy  in  every  thing  bat  poetry  alone,  we  considu' 
d2 
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the  [veaeat  age,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  brightest 
era  of  E^lish  literature.  But,  in  poetry,  we  thisk 
diat  four-fifths  of  our  poets  are  actually  run  mad,  and 
it  is  for  this  madness  we  censure  them,  not  for  want  of 
genius.  They  write  nonsense,  because  they  are  abore 
writing  sense.  They  wish  to  shew  that  there  is  a 
feshion  in  poetry  as  well  as  in  manners,  and  resemble 
those  who  will  not  wear  gold  chtuns  to  their  watches, 
because  their  inferiors  do  the  same,  though  they  can- 
not help  aclcnowledging  that  a  gold  chfun  is  more 
valuable  than  a  ribbon.  Thus,  our  modem  poets,  in 
order  to  place  themselves  above  the  vulgar  herd  of 
mankind,  throw  away  that  pure  gold,  that  common 
sense,  which  is  fairly  worth  the  seven,  and  ascend  the 
clouds  to  commune  ODly^vitb  n>ds  and  angels.  They 
wafl  us  to  regions  of  immortal  bliss,  or  place  us  in  the 
magic  bowers  of  fancy,  where  all  is  rapture,  ecstacy, 
and  delight.  But,  unhappily,  we  cannot  remain  longin 
the  higher  regions,  till  wc  feel  a  propensity  to  return  to 
our  native  earth.  It  is  a  planet  more  suited  to  our  capa- 
bilities of  enjoyment.  We  have  not  strength  to  rebsh 
ethereal  pleasures  for  any  length  of  time,  and,  therefore, 
we  soon  tire  of  all  poetry  that  is  purely  imaginative. 
Hence  it  is,  that  few  can  read  the  divine  Milton,  or 
Ossian,  half  a  day,  notwithstanding  his  divinity,  with- 
outfalling asleep;  while  they  can  give  days  and  nights 
to  Homer  and  Shakspeare ;  and  hence  it  is,  also,  that 
after  reading  over  a  modem  poem,  we  seldom  think 
oT  care  about  taking  it  up  again.  It  contabs  nothing 
that  fixes  itself  on  the  memory,  and  to  which  we  can 
again  recur  with  pleasure  and  delight.  There  Is  nothing 
to  rest  upon  but  the  vacuities  of  imagination.  All  are 
airy  vapours,  ideal  images,  that  please  while  they  are 
passing  in  review  before  us,  but  are  so  indistinct,  so 
subtile,  BO  ury,  so  formless,  so  fantastic,  so  voluUe 
and  untenable,  that  having  once  passed,  they  can  never 
be  recalled.  ,Tbey  cannot,  accordingly,  become  the 
BDtgect  of  conversation  among  literary  men — they 
cannot  be  quoted  on  all  occasions,  like  Pope  and  Shalf- 
speare.  One  or  two  editions  are,  therefore,  sufficient 
to  terminate  the  existence  of  a  modem  poem.    This 
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Is  to  be  regretted,  because,  as  we  have  already  ob-  . 
served,  the  evil  does  notarise  from  want  of  genius,  but 
from  want  of  indnstry.  Modern  poets  will  not  take 
tbe  trouble  of  making  themselrcs  acquainted  with  the 
heart  and  its  affections,  becauK  they  do  not  write  to 
the  heart : — they  write  to  the  imagination  and  sensual 

Csioas  alone,  and  it  requires  no  acquaintance  with 
nan  nature  to  do  this.  What  is  strictly  sensual,  is 
learned  without  instruction,  because  it  is  bora  with 
us,  and  the  empire  of  imagination  is  so  wide,  that  if 
we  fear  to  go  astray  in  one  region,  we  may  turn  to 
another.  Hence  it  is,  that  though  our  modem  poets 
flatter  themselves,  that  their  high  and  imaginative 
poetry  is  the  sublimest,  and,  consequently,  the  most 
di&icalt  of  all  others,  they  would,  notwithstanding, 
find  it  a  thousand  times  more  difficult  to  paint  the 
true  character  of  a  real,  natural,  living  man,  a  man 
who  has  80  little  celestial  about  him,  that  he  could  not 
soar  half  an  inch  above  the  earth,  for  half  a  minute, 
without  falling  back  again — ^we  say,  they  would  find  it 
more  difficult  to  paint  the  character  of  this  mere  human 
man — let  him  be  Csesar  or  Cato,  Cromwell  or  Buo- 
naparte, than  to'  create  and  describe  an  angel  or  an 
'  archangel,  or  any  being  of  spiritaal  or  imaginative 
mould.  Our  modem  cntics  and  poets  forget,  if  they 
ever  knew,  that  the  poet  who  only  writes  what  is  the 
pare  offspring  of  imagination,  is  he  who,  of  all  others, 
requires  least-knowledge,  and  who  has,  of  all  others, 
the  least  to  accomplish.  In  the  first  place,  he  invents 
what  images  he  pleases,  makes  goblins  or  hobgoblins, 
fairies,  genii,  griuins,  or  whatever  else  he  chooses  of 
them—^e  may  give  them  what  shape,  size,  and  dimen- 
sions he  please; — in  &ict,  he  may  twist  and  turn  them 
as  he  will,  provided  he  does  not  contradict  himself, 
and,  therefore,  he  is,  in  (act,  placed  under  no  restraint. 
Ilere  is  nothing  to  puzzle,  nothing  to  bewilder  him. 
Bat  how  differently  is  be  circumstanced  when  he  comes 
to  describe  things  and  properties  with  which  we  are 
oorselves  acqu&mtcd  as  well  as  he.  Then  it  is  he 
must  keep  close  to  nature — then  it  is  he  requires 
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knowlei^  and  experieDce — that  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience in  which  Homer,  Vij^l,  and  Shakspeare,  and 
all  poets  that  ever  become  immortal,'  have  so  emi- 
oently  excelled ;  then  it  is,  in  a  word,  that  a  modem 
poet's  metal  would  be  put  to  the  test,  and  that  we 
should  discover  what  kindred  he  bore  to  Homer  or 
Shdcspeare.  But  while  he  keeps  away  from  us,  in  the 
ffiiry  regions  of  imagination,  he  may  Look  down  upon 
m,  m  the  pride  of  his  i^orance,  and  say,  "  how  greatly 
would  you  admire  me,  if  I  condescended  to  visit  the 
earth,  and  treat  of  earthly  things,  when  I  can  talk  so 
sublimely  of  those  which  are  placed  above  your  reach." 
And  must  we  not  ourselves  be  nearly  as  ignorant,  whea 
we  believe  him  to  he  really  that  sublime  poet  which 
he  represents  himself?  There  is  hardly  an  old  woman 
in  Irmnd  who  cannot  repeat  more  fairy  tales,  and  pro- 
ductions which  are  the  pure  o&pring  of  imagination, 
and  which  were  invented  by  themselves,  or  byother  old 
women,  to  amuse  children  of  a  long  winter's  nighty 
than  the  most  prolific  of  our  modem  poets  have  as  yet 
produced ;  and  we  suspect  the  old  women  of  Scotland 
are  notbehind  hand  with  them.  Are  the  amusements  of 
old  women,  then,  and  the  themes  on  which  they  delight  to 
dwell,  meet  subjects  for  the  celestial  muse  i  If  not,  how 
childish  is  it  in  Mr.  Campbell,  or  any  man  of  genius,  to 
employ  his  pen,  or  hope  to  acquire  fame,  from  what  re- 

SuIresnoothertalentUian  mere  imagination.  Thegreat 
elusion  is,  that  we  think  whatever  is  the  offspring  of 
imagination,  requires  great  talent  and  genius  to  pro- 
duce it.  This  is  a  most  egr^ous  mistake :  imagina- 
tion is  never  so  strong  and  active  as  in  our  youth,  and 
a  child  can  understand  fairy  tales  and  romantic  fictions 
as  clearly  as  a  philosopher,  or  a  man  of  the  strongest 
intellectual  powers.  Imaginative  productiona,  it  is  true, 
are  pleasing  to  youth,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  modem 
poets  deal  in  them .  They  sell  because  they  are  pleas- 
ing— theyrenoire  no  talent  to  produce  them,  if  we  only 
receive  our  first  ideas  and  impressions  from  some  old 
ignorant  nurse,  and  th^  more  igooiuit  she  is,  the  more 
she  delights  in  the  romance  of  imagination ;  for,  being 
acquainted  with  little  that  is  real,  the  mind,  which  is 
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vatartiiy  fond  of  dwelling  upon  Bometlting,  soon  geU 
tired  of  this  Uttle,  sod  travds  into  the  world  of  unreal 
being  Id  entertain  itself  with  imi^ea  and  beings  of  its 
own  creation. 

That  thia  tserident,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  it  is  only 
in  yonth  and  old  age  the  lower  classes  delight  in  these 
£ury  recreations.  In  youth,  the  mind  ii  active  and  vigi- 
lant, but  its  ignorance  and  inexperience  donotfumuh 
sufficient  matter  to  employ  its  restless  thoughts.  U 
wanders,  accordingly,  from  the  few  realities  with 
which  it  is  acquainted,  to  unreal  matters,  or  matters 
which  it  fancies  to  be  real.  As  it  increases  in  real 
knowledge,  it  has  a  greater  circle  of  real  objects  to 
employ  its  attention,  and  it  withdraws  itself  prc>por- 
tionably  from  the  unreal,  which  are  now  begiouiug  to 
lose  the  charm  of  novelty,  while  every  new  acquire- 
ment makes  it  acquainted  with  something,  which  is 
not  merely  new,  but  reel  at  the  same  time.  ThuB 
the  mind  proceeds  till  it  arrives  at  maturity.  Here 
it  makes  a  k>ug  pause :  the  knowledge  which  it  poi* 
sesse*  at  this  time,  and  which,  from  wuit  of  education, 
is  still  extremely  limited,  is  sufficient,  however,  to  em- 
ploy its  attention  till  old  age  comes  on,  by  which  time 
it  has  travelled,  over  and  over  again,  the  whole  stock 
of  real  knowledge  which  it  possesses,  and  begins,  ac- 
cordingly to  sicken  with  repetition,  and  to  return  to 
its  ohildiah  fancies,  which  renew  once  more  their 
long-faded  novelty.  Youth  and  old  age  are,  therefore, 
the  ages  of  romance  and  fiction,  among  the  lower 
classes,  and  all  classes  are  the  same  in  youth.  It  is 
different,  however,  with  the  old  age  of  the  lettered 
pert  of  mankindy— the  romance  of  youth  can  never 
return  to  them.  They  are  always  acquiring  some- 
thing real  [and  new  at  the  same  time,  so  that  they 
have  idways  something  to  employ  their  minds,  without 
recnrring  to  the  faaae»  and  fairy  images  of  their  child- 
hood. 

FVom  what  we  have  sudjUie  poetry  of  the  presaitday 
is  not  likely  to  become  immortal ;  we  mean,  the  greater 
portion  of  it ;  namely,  that  portion  which  has  no  other 
merit  than  tbatof  b«ng  the  pure  ofispring  of  imagina- 
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tuMi.  Such  poetry  is  only  fit  for  children  and  old  men. 
Let  our  poets,  therefore,  take  a  different  coarae,  if  they 
would  be  immortal.  Let  them,  like  Homer,  Virgil,  and 
Horace;  like  Racine,  Boileau,andVoltaire;  likeArioeto^ 
Taaso,  andCamoeos;  like  Shakspeare'and  Pope,  make 
the  realities  of  life  the  subject  of  their  theme,  and 
adorn  them  as  much  as  they  please  with  the  fictions 
of  imagination  ;  but  let  not  nim  who  amuses  himself 
altogether  mth  fiction,  aspire  to  immortality.  It  is 
only  when  they  come  to  the  realities  of  life  that  their 
virtues  can  be  tried,  and  it  is  fortunate  for  the  age,  that 
it  has  some  such  poets  to  sustain  its  chuacter,  tbou^ 
tbey  have  not  entirely  escaped  the  mania  of  the  ro- 
mantic school.  Among  these,  Moore,  in  our  opinion, 
takes  the  first  place,  and  Byron  the  second.  At  least, 
we  think  this  will  be  the  opinion  of  posterity,  what- 
ever be  the  opinion  of  the  present  age.  We  are  aware, 
that  much  of  Moore's  poetry  wears  a  romantic  cha- 
racter ;  but  it  should  be  recollected,  that  the  reali- 
ties of  life  are  always  at  the  bottom,  and  that  they 
are  merely  clothed  in  the  light  vesture  of  romance. 
'Pbe  human  heart,  its  sensibilities,  feelings,  passions, 
sympathies,  aversiooa,  propensities,  desires,  weak- 
nesses, and  general  auctions,  are  real  things,  and  the 
ical  subjects  of  his  muse.  His  is,  therefore,  the  lan- 
guage of  pare  passion :  be  always  writes  what  he  feels, 
not  what  be  imagines,  as  his  imagery  serves  ooly  as  a 
foil  to  hia  feelings.  We  have  already  observed,  that 
the  poetry  of  pure  and  unmixed  passion  never  flou- 
rished in  ttiis  country.  Pope  has  given  one  beautiful  spe- 
cimen of  it.  Goldsmith  several ;  but  all  the  productions 
of  Moore  are  the  direct  effusions  of  feeling  and  passion. 
He  stands,  therefore,alone  among  English  poeta.  Th^ 
have  all  touched  upon  various  strings,  but  the  magic 
sweetness  of  this  one  chord  has  so  wound  uptheentire 
soul  of  Moore,  that  he  would  seem  to  have  devoted 
himself  to  it  alone,  and  to  have  fed  upon  its  enchant- 
ment. We  might,  perhaps,  be  more  in  love  with  those 
too  heavenly  fair  ones,  whom  he  paints  in  his  "  Loves 
of  the  Angels,"  if,  instead  of  being  in  love  with  an- 
gels, tiiey  became  enamoured  of  men.    We  cannot 
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euUy  sympathize  with  a  tove-sick  angel:  we  i 
briag  ourselres  to  believe,  diat  he  is  subject  to  the 
weaknesses  and  infirmittefl  of  man,  and,  therefore, 
when  he  talks  about  lore,  we  laugh  at  him  for  his  folly, 
or  suspect  the  sincerity  of  hii  flame.  Moore,  howerer, 
has  made  his  angels  such  beings  as  ourselves,  except 
diat  few  of  us  can  pretend  to  such  beauty :  Ihey  are 
all  beaatifnl  youths,  and  have  nothing  super-humaa 
about  them,  nothing  that  indicates  their  celesdal  ori- 
gin, except  that  expression  of  conscious  greatness 
which  they  cannot  controul.  Whoever,  therefore,  can 
have  foith  enough  to  believe  that  an  aoge)  can  assume 
human  form,  may  also  have  weakness  enoi^h  to  sym- 
pathize with  his  imperfections,  for  all  sympathy  is 
weakness,  and,  pert^ps,  all  weakness  virtue.  One 
thing,  however,  is  certain,  diat  though  we  cannot  sym- 
pathize so  deeply  in  the  loves  of  any  of  Moore's  an- 
gels, as  we  do  in  the  sorrows  and  passions  of  Werter, 
they  are,  notwithstanding,  the  most  lovely,  the  most 
intcrestuig  angels  that  have,  perhaps,  ever  been  painted 
by  die  pencil  of  man.  The  angels  of  Milton  may  excite 
our  admiration,  but  they  are  sU  too  formidable  to  ob- 
tain our  esteem,  much  less  our  aSecdon. 

Moore  is  one  of  those  poets  who  clearly  evince  that 
there  is  something  either  m  the  original  constitutioo 
of  the  mind,  or  in  the  harmony  that  exists  between  it 
'  and  the  physicsd  orgamzation,  that  disposes  it  for,  and 
gives  it  a  natural  tendency  to,  certain  pursuits,  in  which 
it  attfdns  an  eminence,  to  which  it  could  never  arrive 
in  any  other.  Had  he  tried  his  strength  in  any  other 
sphere  of  poetry  than  love,  it  is  doubtful  whether  be 
should  be  Known  to  us  as  a  poet ;  but  having,  happily 
for  himself,  (thongh,  perhaps,  unhappily  for  some  of 
diose  tender  natures  whose  hearts  are  too  exquisite^ 
alive  to  all  the  finer  influences  of  the  softer  aflections,) 
made  this  captivating  theme  the  general  subject  of 
bis  muse,  he  has  attfuned  such  happiness  of  man- 
ner and  delicacy  of  colouring,  in  picturing  to  the 
ima^nation  the  secret  workings  of  passion  that  pre- 
cede the  boniing  raptures  th^t  accompany,  and  the 
intellectual  revelry  and  romantic  visions  that  succeed. 
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the  aijoyment  of  the  lover,  that  we  have  no  hetitatkm 
to  say,  he  is,  if  Dot  nnequaUed,  at  least,  not  snrpasBed 
tnr  any  poet,  aDcieot  or  modem,  ia  that  peculiar  re- 
gion of  poetry  which  he  haa  tniced  out  for  hiauelf, 
we  mean,  amatory  poetry  of  a  sentimental  character. 
Petrarch  excels  in  sentiment  alone ;  but  had  he  been 
less  BentimentaUy,  and  more  eamesUy,  in  lore  than  be 
was,  he-  would  be  more  frequently  read.  The  fact  is, 
that  Petrarch  appears  to  be  one  of  those  characters 
^riio,  as  Bruyere  says,  wish  to  be  in  love,  but  find 
th^  cannot.  His  laDgu^;e  seems  to  be  always  dic- 
tated by  hie  head,  and  not  by  hia  heart.  Elegant  eaae, 
combii^  with  that  chastity  uid  purity  of  expression 
which  result  from  a  cultivated  taste,  are,  theretbre,  his 
characteristic  excellencies;  but  he  always  leaves  room 
to  sospect  the  sincerity  of  his  flame,  and  the  ardour 
of  his  attachment  to  Laura ;  and  the  more  pains  he  is 
at  to  convince  her  of  it,  the  more  our  suspicions  are 
increased ;  for  we  perceive  inatiuctively,  that  hia  points 
and  concetti  are  not  the  otfapring  of  true  passion,  and 
that  he  tSects  an  intensity  of  emotion,  of  which  he  is 
incapable.  Besides,  his  imagination  is,  at  all  times, 
more  busily  employed  than  his  feelings  and  his  heart, 
which  is  the  true  seat  of  afiection.  How  different  is 
it  with  Moore :  instead  of  suspecting  either  him  or  fais 
characters  of  feeling  less  than  they  profess  to  feel> 
we  suspect  that  they  feel  infinitely  more.  Accord- 
ingly, tbcy  have  no  difficulty  in  convincing  us,  that 
they  are  really  and  sincerely  in  love ;  bat  they  have 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  malciog  us  believe,  that  they 
are  not  more  deeply  in  love  than  they  pretend  We 
perceive,  intuitiyely,  that  every  expressioa  is  instinct 
with  fire,  and.indicateamind  surcharged  with  all  that 
passion 

By  which  the  wilder'd  sense  is  caught, 
with 

AH  that  the  spirit  seeks  in  heaven. 
And  all  the  senses  burn  for  here. 

Ute  cbwacteriitic  excellence  of  Moore,  therefore,  is 
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Bot  only  an  absence  of  all  affectation,  of  every  thing 
that  approaches  to  point  and  concut,  bnt  an  entire  pos- 
session of  that  nnfogned  passion,  that  richness,  fulness, 
and  exuberance  of  imagination,  without  which  amatory 
poetry  dwindles  into  rant  and  cold  dechunation.  The 
poet  who  possesses  this  feeling,  has  more  difficulty  in 
concealing  its  intensity,  than  in  removing  any  suspi- 
cions which  we  m^ht  be  disposed  to  entertain  of  its 
reality.  From  the  entire  of  Moore's  poetry,  we  are 
half  incBned  to  think,  that  he  is  always  in  love,  always 
dwelling  on  the  cIuutos  of  woman,  and,  like  one  of  tus 
own  angels. 

Day  and  night 
Hovering,  unseen,  aronnd  her  way. 
And  mid  her  loneliest  moBings  near} 

always  recounting,  in  hb  own  mind. 

The  countless  things 

That  keep  yoong  hearts  for  ever  glowing, — 
Vague  wishes,  fond  imaginings, 

Love  dreams,  as  yet  no  object  knowing,— 
Light  winged  hopes,  that  come  when  bid. 

And  rain- bow  joys,  that  end  in  weeping. 
And  passions,  among  pure  thoughts  bid, 

like  serpents  under  flow'rets  sleeping. 

Though  it  is  difficult,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
to  select  from  Moore,  ali  being  instinct  with  that  feel- 
ing, pasfiion,  and  poetic  beanty  that  enrapture  and  en- 
chant the  lover  of  poetry,  we  shall,  however,  select 
what  appears  to  us  most  eminently  beautitnl  in  fais 
"  Loves  of  the  Angels,"  and  by  contrasting  them  with 
Lord  Byron's  "Heaven  and  Earth,"  elncidate  the  obser- 
vations which  we  have  already  made  on  classical  and 
romantic  poetrr. 

The  scene  of  the  poem  is  laid  in  the  inlancy  of  the 
worid,  and  the  poem  itself,  opens  with  a  description 
of  "young  time."  It  next  discloses  three  youths  con- 
versing, 

(te  a  hill's  side,  where  hung  the  ray 

Of  son-set^  sleeping  in  pernime. 
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These  three  youths  happen  to  be  three  angels,  who 
relate  the  history  of  their  misforttines  to  each  other. 
He  poet  supposes  each  of  them  to  hare  been  capti- 
vaten  by  the  charms  of  a  particular  female,  and  to 
bare  been  stripped  of  their  angelic  dignity,  in  conse- 
quence of  yielding  to  their  passion.  However  difficult 
it  miqr  be  to  reconcile  this  spedes  of  attachment  to 
our  ideas  of  spiritual,  or  unembodied  essences,  it  is 
still  evident,  tnat  no  subject  could  give  the  poet  a  more 
expansive  nuige  in  the  boundless  empire  of  ideal  or 
possible  existence.  With  all  this  liberty,  however, 
Moore  is  too  much  attached  to  his  favourite,  woman,  to 
stray  from  her  for  any  length  of  time ;  and  it  is  only 
when  she  is  present,  or  forms  the  burden  of  hia  song, 
that  be  appears  to  be  truly  inspired.  The  poem,  how- 
ever, is  fraught  with  all  the  beauties  that  enrich  ike 
sentimental  and  ideal  world.    The  first  angel 

Siffhing,  as  through  tlie  shadowy  past. 

Like  a  tomb-searcher,  memory  ran,  . 

Lifting  each  shroud  that  Ume  had  cast, 
O'er  buried  hopes, 

thus  commences  the  interesting,  pathetic  narrative  of 
his  misfortUQes. 

Twas  in  a  land,  that  far  away 

Into  the  golden  orient  lies, 
Where  nature  knows  not  night's  delay, ' 
But  springs  to  meet  her  bridegroom,  day. 

Upon  the  threshold  of  the  skies. 
One  morn,  on  earthly  mission  sent. 

And  midway  choosing  where  to  light,    ' 
I  saw,  from  the  blue  element, 

Ob  beautiful,  but  fatal  sight  !— 
One  of  earth's  ffurest  womardtind. 
Half  veil'd  from  view,  or,  rather,  ahrin'd. 

In  the  clear  crystal  of  a  brook ; 
AVhich,  while  it  had  no  single  gleam, 

Of  her  young  beauties,  made  tbem  look 
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More-ipirit  like,'  as  they  might  seem 
Through  the  dim  shadowing  of  a  dream. 

The  angel  and  she  fell  in  love  with  each  other,  bat 
her  passion  becomes  of  a  sf^tual,  his  of  a  Bensnal 


So  innocent  the  maid — so  free 
liVom  mortal  tunt,  in  soul  and  frame, 

Whom  'twos  my  crime,  my  destiny 

.    To  lore,  aye,  burn  for,  with  a  flame, 
To  which  earth's  inldest  fires  are  tame. 

Hod  you  but  seen  her  look,  when  first 

Prom  my  mad  lips  the  avowal  burst } — 

Not  angry, — no — the  feeling  had 

No  touch  of  anger,  but  most  sad- 
It  was  a  sorrow,  calm  as  deep, 

A  monmfulness  that  could  not  weej^— 

So  filled  the  heart  was  to  the  brinV, 

So  fix'd  and  frozen  there — to  think 

TTiat  angel  natures — even  I, 

Whose  love  she  clang  to,  aa  the  tie. 

Between  her  spirit  and  the  sky — 
Should  fall  thus  headlong  from  the  height 

Of  such  pure  glory  into  sin, — 
The  sm,  of  all,  moat  sure  to  blight, 
The  sin,  of  all,  that  the  soul's  light 

Is  soonest  lost,  extinguish'd  in ! 

"We  know,"  says  a  critic,  commenting  on  thispas- 
"sage,  "  that  the  feelings  of  the  true  poet  are  ever 
Tarying  with  its  subject. '  We  acknowledge  the  truth 
of  the  observation ;  but,  adds  the  critic,  "yet  it  is  im- 
possible that  we  should  not  pause  to  ask,  ^  it  ia  really 
Mr,  Moore  who  writes  thus  ?"  And  we,  for  our  port, 
would  pause  to  ask  what  the  critic  means.  Does  he 
mean  to  say,  that  the  sentiment  is  drawn  out  and  wire- 
span  !  Does  not  every  line  present  him  with  a  new 
idea,  a  new  feature,  that  characterizes  the  delinquency 
which  the  poet  describes  ?  He  who  could  not  write 
so  short  a  comment  grammatically,  ought  to  be  cau- 
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tioua  how  he  carps  at  a  ^nios  whose  depth  he  cannot 
fathom,  and  by  the  briffhtness  of  whose  conception  he 
appears  to  be  coufouaded.  But  a  truce  with  the  cri- 
tica  :  let  us  return  to  the  ori^nol. 

The  angel  sees  his  fair  one  at  a  banquet,  and  indtriges, 
like  others,  in  the  revelry  of  the  moment. 

Now  bear  the  rest-r-our  bauqoet  done, 

I  soiwht  herio  the  accustom 'd  bow'r. 
Where  late  we  oft,  when  day  waa  gone. 
And  the  world  hush'd,  had  met  alone. 

At  the  same  tilent,  mocm-ligbt  hour. 
I  found  her 

•  •  •  «  • 

There  was  a  virtue  in  that  scene, 

A  spell  of  holiness  around. 
Which  would  have — had  my  brain  not  been 

Thus  poison'd,  madden'd—held  me  boond. 

As  though  1  stood  on  Qod's  own  ground. 
E'en  as  it  was~with  soul  all  flame. 

And  lips  that  bum'd  in  their  own  sighi, 
I  stood  to  gaze,  with  awe  and  shame>— 
The  memory  of  Eden  came 

Full  o'er  me,  when  I  saw  those  eyes  ; 
And  though,  too  Well,  eadi  ^ance  of  mine 

To  the  pale,  shrinking  maiden  prov'd. 
How  far,  alas,  from  aught  divine, 
Aught  worthy  of  so  pare  a  shrine. 

Was  the  vnld  love  with  which  I  lov'd : 
Yet  must  she,  too,  have  seen, — Oh  yes, 

1^  soothing  but  to  think  she  saw. 
The  deep,  true,  soul-felt  tenderness. 

The  homage  of  an  angel's  awe. 

Thus  powerfully  affected,  the  angel  addresses  his  fair 
one,  if  not  in  the  language,  at  least,  in  the  spirit  of 
8a[^>bo. 

"  Ob,  but  to  see  that  head  retime 
"  A  minute  ob  tim  tremUiog  arm, 

"  And  those  aaild  eyes  look  up  to  mine, 
«<  Without  a  dretd,  a  thought  of  hNm ! 
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"  To  meet  but  tmce, — the  tbrillii^  toach 

"  Of  lips  th&t  are  too  fond  to  fear  mo— 
"  Or,  if  toat  boon  be  all  too  much, 

"  Ev'n  thus  to  brinp  their  fragiaace  near  me  1 
"  Nay,  Bhriitk  not  ho,  a  look — a  wort) — 

"  Gire  them  but  kindly,  and  I  fly ; 
"  Already,  see  my  plumes  hare  stirr'd, 

"  And  Ctemble  for  their  home  on  ia^. 
"  Thus  be  our  parting, — cheek  to  eheek — 

"  One  minute's  lapse  will  be  fo^iren ; 
"  And  thou,  the  next,  shalt  hear  me  speak 

*'  The  spell  that  plumes  my  wings  for  heaven." 

MHiile  thus  I  spoke,  the  fearful  maid^ 
Of  me,  and  of  herself  afraid. 
Had  shrinking  stood,  like  Bow'rs  beneaUi 
The  scorching  of  the  sonth  wind's  breath  : 
But  when  I  named— alas,  too  well, 
I  now  recall,  though  wilder'd  then, — ■ 
Instantly,  when  I  nam'd  the  spell. 
Her  brow,  her  eyes  uprose  again ; 
And,  with  an  eagerness,  that  spoke 
The  sudden  light  that  o'er  her  oroke, 

"  The  spell,  the  spell ! — Oh,  speak  it  now, 
"  And  I  will  bless  thee '."  she  exclaim'd, — 
Unknowing  what  I  did,  inflam'd. 

And  lost  already,  on  her  brow 
1  stamp'd  one  burning  kiss,  imd  named 
The  mystic  word>  till  then  ne'er  told 
To  living  creature  of  earth's  mould  1 
Scarce  was  it  said,  when,  quick  as  thooght. 
Her  lips  from  mine,  like  echo,  caught 
The  holy  sound — her  hands  and  ^es. 
Were  instant  lifted  to  the  skies. 
And  thrice  to  beav'n  she  t^ke  it  out. 
With  tbat  triumphant  look  faith  wears. 

When,  not  a  cloud  of  fear  or  doubt, 
A  v^;>onr  trom  this  vale  of  tears. 
Between  her  and  her  Qod  a{u>earB  1 
Thai  TOiy  iDoneot,  hex  whole  fnune 
All  bright  aod  glonfied  bectu&e. 
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And  at  ber  bock  J  saw  nncloBe 
Two  wings,  magnificept  as  those 

Hat  sparkle  round  the  eternal  throne. 
Whose  plnmea,  as  buoyantly  she  rose 

Above  me,  in  the  moon-beam  shone 
With  a  pure  light,  which — from  its  hue^ 
Unknown  upon  this  earth — I  knew 
Was  light  irom  Eden,  glist'ning  tbroogh  ! 

Most  holy  vision  1  ne'er  before 
Did  aught  so  radiant — since  the  day 

When  Lucifer,  in  falling,  bore 
Tbe  third  of  the  bright  stars  away. 

Rise,' in  earth's  beauty,  to  repair 

That  loss  of  light  and  glory  there ! 

The  angel  attempts  to  rise  after  her,  but  in  nun. 
For  him,  the  spell  had  lost  its  charm,  and  the  offended 
Ood  doomed  him  to  remain,  thenceforth,  au  humble 
traant  of  the  earth.  If,  as  Borke  says,  "in  the  infi- 
nite variety  of  natural  combinations,  we  must  expect 
to  find  the  qualities  of  things  the  most  remote  imagi- 
nable from  each  other,  imited  in  the  same  object,  it 
is  certain,  that  beauty  and  sublimity,  however  diatuitly 
allied,  are  finely  blended  in  the  following  descrip^on, 
which  introduces  the  second  angel. 

Who  was  the  second  spirit  ?  He 

With  the  proud  front  and  piercing  glance. 

Who  seem'd  when  viewing  heav'n's  expanse. 

As  though  his  Jar-aent  eye  could  see 

On,  on  into  immensity. 

Behind  the  veils  of  that  blue  sky. 

Where  God's  sublimest  secrets  lie  i 

His  wings,  the  while,  though  day  was  gone. 

Flashing  with  many  a  various  hue 
Of  light,  tbc7  from  themselves  fJone, 

Instinct  with  Eden's  brightness  drew — 
A  brefithing  forth  of  beams  at  will, 

Of  living  beams,  which,  though  no  more 
They  kept  thdr  early  lustre,  stiu 

Were  such,  when  gKtt'ring  out  all  o'er, 
*  As  mortal  eye-lids  wink'-d  before. 
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Ttras  Rubi,  in  whose  monTDful  eye 
Slept  the  dim  light  of  days  gone  by, 
Whose  voice,  thoagh  sweet,  fell  on  the  earj 

Like  echoes  in  some  silent  place, 
When  first  awak'd  for  many  a  year ; 
And  whes  he  smil'd — if  o'er  his  face 
Smile  ever  shone — 'twas  like  the  grace 
Of  moon-light  rainbows,  fair,  but  wan. 
The  sunny  light,  the  glory  gone. 
Ev'n  o'er  his  pride,  though  stilt  the  Bame^ 
A  soft'nmg  shade  from  sorrow  came ; 
And  though,  at  times,  his  spirit  knew 

The  kindlings  of  disdain  and  ire. 
Short  was  the  fitful  glare  they  threw — 
Like  the  last  flashes,  fierce  but  few. 
Seen  through  some  noble  pile  on  fire  1 
tlubi  was  present  at  the  Creadon  of  Eve,  whom  he 
admired  so  much,  that  he  ever  after  entertained  a  pas- 
sion for  her  sex.    His  affection,  however,  at  last,  cen- 
tered in  one. 

There  was  a  m^d,  of  all  who  move 

like  visions  o'er  this  earth,  most  fit 
To  be  a  bright  young  angel's  iove. 
Herself  so  bright,  ao  exquisite  t 
The  pride,  too,  of  her  step,  so  light 

Along  the  unconscious  earth  she  went, 
Seem'd  that  of  one,  born  with  a  right 

To  walk  some  heavenlier  element, 
And  tread  in  places  where  her  feet 
A  star  at  every  step  should  meet. 
It  was  in  dresins  ttiat  first  I  stole. 

With  gentle  mast'ry,  o'er  her  mind. 
In  that  nch  twilight  of  the  soul. 

When  reason's  beam,  half  hid  behind 
The  clouds  of  sense,  obscurely  gilds 

Each  shadowy  shape  that  Fancy  builds : — 
Twas  then,  by  that  soft  light,  I  brought 

Vague,  glimmering  visions  to  her  vlev^— 
Catches  of  radiance,  lost  when  caught^ 
Bright  labyrinths  that  led  to  nought,  • 

And  vistu,  with  a  voice  seen  Uiroagb ; — 
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Dt^elUngs  of  bliss,  that  openibg  shone. 

Then  clos'd,  dissolved,  and  left  no  trace. 
All  that,  in  short,  could  tempt  hope  on, 

Bnt  give  her  wing  no  resting  place ; 
Myself,  the  while,  with  brow,  as  yet, 
Pure  as  the  young  moon's  coronet, 
ThroT^b  every  dre&m  stitl  in  her  sight. 

The  enchanter  of  each  mocking  scene. 
Who  gave  the  hope,  then  brought  the  blight. 
Who  said  'Behold  yon  world  of  light,' 

IlieD  sudden  dropp'd  a  veil  between  J 

The  angel  relates  the  happiness  which  heei^oyedin 
the  society  of  his  lilis,  and  the  mental  torment  arising 
from  a  consciousness  of  having  incurred  the  displea- 
sure of  heavm.  In  the  meantime,  Lilts's  thirst  o( 
kirawledge  increased,  and  led  to  her  destnictioa. 

Twaa  on  the  evening  of  a  day. 
Which  we  in  lore  had  dream  d  away. 
In  that  same  garden  where,  beneath 
The  silent  earth,  stripp'd  of  my  wreath. 
And  ftffline  up  those  wings,  whose  light 
For  mortal  gaze  were  else  too  bright, 
I  first  had  stood  before  her  sight ; 
And  found  myself — Oh  ecstacy. 

Which  ev'n  in  pain  I  ne'er  foreet,— 
Worshipp'd  as  only  God  should  ne. 

And  lov'd  as  never  man  was  yet ! 
In  that  same  garden  we  were  now, 

Thoughtfulfy  side  by  side  reclining. 
Her  eyes  turn  d  upward,  and  her  brow. 

With  its  own  silent  fancies  shining. 
It  was  an  evening  bright  and  still 

As  ever  blosh'd  on  wave  or  bow'r. 
Smiling  from  heav'n,  as  if  nought  111, 

Could  happen  in  so  sweet  an  hour. 
Yet,  t  remember,  both  grew  sad 

In  looking  at  that  %ht,— «v'n  she, 
^  Of  heart  80  fresh,  and  brow  so  glad. 

Felt  the  mute  hour's  solemni^ ; 
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And  though  she  »&w,  in  th&t  repose, 
l^e  death  hour^  Dot  alone  oT  light, 

Bnt  of  this  whole,  fair  world — the  close 
Of  all  things  beautiful  and  bright — ' 

The  last,  grand  sun-set,  in  whose  ray 
Nature  herself  died  calm  away  ! 

In  the  midst  of  this  grand  and  solemn  scene,  Lilis 
'  relates  to  the  angel  a  dream,  which  she  had  the  pre- 
ceding night,  in  which  the  angel  appeared  to  her,  di- 
vested of  the  mortal  robes  which  ne  assumed,  and 
clothed  in  all  his  original  glory.  She  intreats  of  him 
to  realize  her  dream,  a  requ^t  which,  at  first,  per- 
plexes him. 

Some  dark  mi^ivings  had,  I  own, 
Pass'd,  for  a  moment,  through  my  breast, 

Fears  of  some  danger,  vague,  unknown 
To  one  or  both, — something  unbleat 
To  htq>peD  from  this  proud  request. 

But  these  "  misgirings  "  raniah  the  moment  he  reflects, 
that  the  pure  flame  of  which  he  is  composed,  is  inno- 
cent in  its  effects. 

For  well  I  knew  the  lustre  shed 

From  my  rich  wings,  when  proudliest  spread, 

Was,  in  its  nature,  lambent,  pure. 

And  innocent,  as  is  the  light 
The  glow-worm  hangs  out  to  allure 

Her  mate,  to  her  green  bow'r  at  night. 
Oft  had  I,  in  the  mid  air,  swept 

Through  clouds,  in  which  the  light'ning  slept. 
As  in  his  lair,  ready  to  spring,  , 

Yet  wak'd  him  not— though  from  my  wing 
A  thousand  sparks  Fell  glittering. 

Thna  having  (as,  alas,  deceiv'd 

By  my  sin's  blindness,  I  believ'd,) 

No  canse  for  dread,  and  those  black  eyes 

There  fix'd  upon  me  eagerly,  , 

As  if  th'  nnlocking  of  the  skies 

llien  waited  but  a  sign  for  me — 

82 
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How  was  I  to  refuse  I  how  say 
One  word  that  in  her  breast  could  sth- 

A  fear,  a  doubt,  but  that  each  ray 
I  brought  from  heav'n,  beloog'ct  to  her  t 

*  «  *  •  * 

All  I  could  bring  of  heav'n'^  array. 
Of  that  rich  panoply  of  charms 

A  cherub  moves  in,  on  the  day 
Of  his  beat  pomp,  I  how  put  oq  ; 
And,  prOudthat  in  her  eyes  I  shone 

Thus  glorieusy  glided  to  her  arms. 
Which  stilt,  though  at  a  sight  so  splendid. 

Her  dazzled  brow  had  instantly 
Sunk  on  her  breast,  were  wide  extended 

To  clasp  the  form  she  durst  not  see  ! 

tfreat  God !  how  could  thy  vengeance  light 
So  bitterly  on  one  so  bright  ? 
How  could  the  hand  that  gave  suc&  charms. 
Blast  them  again  in  love's  own  arms  i 
Scarce  had  I  touch'd  her  shrinking  frame^ 

When — Oh,  most  horrible !— 1  felt 
That  every  spark  of  that  pure  dame — 

Pure,  while  among  the  stars  I  dwelt— 
^ya8  now,  by  my  trangression,  tum'd 
Into  gross,  earthly  fire,  which  bum'd, 

Bum'd  all  it  touch'd,  as  fast  as  eye 
Gould  follow  the  fierce,  ravening  flashes,! 

mi  there— Oh,  God,  1  still  ask  why 

Such  doom  was  her's  !— I  saw  her  lie, 
Black'ning  within  my  arms,  to  ashes  i 

Those  cheeks,  a  glory  but  to  see— 
Those  lips,  whose  touch  waa  What  the  first 

Prcsb  cup'  of  immortality. 
Is  to  a  new- made  angel's  thirst ! 

Those  arms,  within  whose  gentle  round. 

My  heart's  horizon,  the  wlKtle  bound 

Ot  its  hope,  prospect,  heav'n  was  found  t 
Which,  ev'n  in  this  dread  momest,  fond 

As  when  tb^  first  were  round  me  cast, 
Loos'd  not  in  death  ibe  fatal  bond, 

But,  burning,  held  me  to  the  last— 
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lliat  hairj  from  under  whose  dark  vdl 
The  snowy  neck,  like  a  white  sail 
At  tnoon%ht  seen,  'twixt  wave  and  wave. 
Shone  out  by  gleams,  that  hair  to  save 
But  one  of  whose  long  glossy  wreaths, 
I  conld  have  died  ten  thousand  deadis  ! 
All,  all  that  seem'd  one  minute  since. 
So  full  of  love's  own  redolence, 
Now,  parch'd  and  black  before  me  lay. 
Withering  in  agony  away ; 
And  mine, — Oh,  misery  ! — mine  the  flame. 
From  which  this  desolation  came— 
And  I  the  fiend,  whose  foul  caress. 
Had  blasted  all  that  Iweliness  1 

The  other  two  angels  join  him  in  wayer,  imploring 
the  offended  Dei^  to  have  mercy  on  the  unhappy  Ijlia ; 
but 

Not  loi^  ther  knelt,  when  from  a  wood. 
That  crown'd  that  airy  solitude, 
They  heard  a  low,  uncertain  sound. 
As  from  a  lute  that  just  had  found 
Some  happy  theme,  and  murmur'd  round 
He  new-bom  fancy — with  fond  tone. 

Like  that  of  ring-dove  o'er  her  brood — 
Scarce  thinking  aught  so  sweet  its  own  ! 

Till  soon  a  voice,  that  matcb'd  as  well 
That  gentle  instrument,  as  suits 

The  sea  air  to  an  ocean  shell, 
(So  kin  its  spirit  to  the  lute's,) 

Tremblingly  follow'd  the  soft  strain. 

Interpreting  its  joy,  its  pain. 
And  lending  me  light  wings  of  words, 

To  many  a  thought  that  else  had  lain 
Vnfledg'd,  and  mute  among  the  chords. 

This  music  proceeded  from  Nama,  who  was  in  quest 
of  her  beloved  Zaraph,  the  third  angel.  Hiis  angel 
was  of  the  hi^eat  order  of  spirits,  who  sat 

Tint  and  immediate  near  the  throne, 
Aa  if  peculiarly  God's  own. 
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'Mong  these  wob  Zaraph  otice--aud  dodo 

E'er  felt  affection's  holy  fire, 
Oryearn'd  towards  the  Gtemal  One 

With  half  finch  lon^ag,  deep  desire. 

Alas,  that  it  should  e'er  have  been 

The  same  in  heaVn  as  it  is  here. 
Where  nothing  fond  or  bright  ia  seen. 

But  it  hath  pain  and  pern  near. 
Et'd  so,  that  amorous  spirit  bound 
By  beauty's  spell  where'er  'twas  found. 
From  the  bright  things  above  the  moon 

Down  to  eurth's  beaming  eyes  descended. 
Till  love  for  the  Creator  soon 

In  passion  for  the  creature  ended  1 

Twas  first  at  twilight,  on  the  shore 

Of  the  smooth  6ea,  he  beard  the  lute. 
And  voice  of  her  he  lov'd,  steal  o'er 

llie  silver  waters  that  hiy  mute. 
As  loth,  by  ev'n  a  breath,  to  stay 
The  pilgrimage  of  that  sweet  lay. 
Whose  echoes  still  went  on  and  on, 
1111  lost  among  the  light  that  shone 
Far  ofFbeyimd  the  ocean's  brim, 
■  There,  where  the  rich  cascade  of  day 
Had  o'er  the  horizon's  golden  rim 

Into  Elysium  roll'd  away. 
Of  God  she  sung        *        * 

«  •  •  * 

All  this  she  sung,  and  such  a  soul 

Of  piety  was  m  that  song, 
That  tne  charm'd  angel,  as  tt  stole 

Tenderly  to  hia  ear,  along 
Those  lullmg  waters  where  he  lay, 
Watching  the  day-light's  dying  ray, 
Thoiwht  'twas  a  voice  from  out  the  wave. 
An  edio  that  some  spirit  gave 
To  Eden's  distant  harmony, 
Heard  iiuiit  and  sweet  beneath  the  sea  I 
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Qaiddy,  however,  to  its  aource, 
Trockii^  that  music's  melting  course. 
He  saw  upon  the  grolden  aand 
Of  the  sea-shore,  a  maiden  stand, 
Before  whose  feet  the  expirin;^  waves 

Flun^  tbdr  last  tribute  with  a  sigh — 
As,  in  the  east,  exhausted  slaves 

Lay  down  the  far-brought  gift  and  die; 
And,  while  her  lute  lay  by  her  hush'd, 

Aa  if  unequal  to  the  tide 
Of  aoog,  that  from  her  lips  still  guih'd. 

She  raia'd  like  one  beatified. 
Those  eyes,  whose  light  seem'd  ratlier  ^r'n. 

To  be  ador'd,  than  to  adore, — 
Such  eyes  as  may  have  look'd  from  heav'n. 

But  ne'er  were  iw'd  to  it  before. 

He  who  is  aUve  to  the  poetry  of  feeling  and  passion, 
must  admire  these  extracts ;  but  a  <^ue8tion  naturally 
arises,  whether  such  feeling  and  passion  be  natural  to 
allelic  beings,  or  whether  the  sentiments  which  tbqr 
•re  made  to  eiqtrcss,  be  worthy  of  that  imagined  though 
nnimRginable  nature,  which  we  attribute  to  them.  All 
the  criticisms  which  we  have  seen  on  this  poem,  assert 
itte  contrary,  and  reprobate  the  poem  for  not  being 
sufficiently  moral.  The  critiques  in  the  weekly  ana 
monthly  reviews  would  seem  to  have  been  all  the  pro- 
duction of  one  pen ;  at  least,  they  are  all  variations  of 
the  same  review,  or  the  same  sentiments  di£fereQtty 
ex[»eS8ed  and  arranged.  It  was  found  much  easier, 
no  doubt,  and,  perhaps,  safer,  to  follow  the  first 
reviewer  at  a  venture,  than  for  any  subsequent  re- 
viewer to  judge  for  himself.  That  it  was  easier  is 
obvious ;  that  it  was  s^er,  will  appear  equally  certun, 
when  we  reflect,  that  whatever  fears  the  most  stupid 
critic  might  entertain  of  miting  sentiments  that 
had  no  foundation  in  nature,  or  common  sense,  he 
knew,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  supported  by  the 
authority  of  his  brother  dunces,  whose  principles  and 
assumptions  be  merely  dressed  up  in  a  different  shape. 
Thuj  stupidly  gains  sbreogth  by  union,  and  the  finest 
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composition  is  mangled  by  critics,  who  h&ve  neither 
sensibility  to  feel,  intellect  to  perceive,  nor  honea^  to 
avow  its  beauties. 

Blockheads,  with*  reason,  wicked  wita  abhor. 
But  fool  with  fool,  is  barbarous  cini  war. 

The  reviewer  of  this  poem  iu  Blackwood,  admits 
that  the  subject  is  a  Intimate  one,  bat  then  he  tells 
OS,  with  the  moat  serions,  awfnl,  tremendous  gravity, 
that,  notwithstanding  its  l^itimocy,  "  it  is  one  to  be 
managed  with  extreme  skill,  and  with  the  nature  and 
awe  of  a  high  mind,  conscious,  at  all  times,  of  the 
unapproachable  sanctity  of  that  nature  which  created 
all  UimgSjboth  men  and  angels,  heaven  and  earth.  If 
there  be  anv  want  of  such  awe  in  the  poet's  mind, 
then  he  will  be  in  danger  every  moment  of  dashing 
our  delight,  of  awakening  in  our  souls  an  insupportable 
sense  of  the  violation  of  holiness."  How  greatly  most 
the  readers  of  Blackwood,  or  of  the  productions  of 
Christopher  North,  Esq.  be  deceived,  if  they  view  Um 
Loves  of  the  Angels  through  the  medium  of  such  caot 
and  unintelli^ble  bombast.  No  criticism  is  more  spe- 
dons  or  apt  to  deceive,  than  that  which  is  veiled  under 
the  broad  mantle  of  religion.  Stupid  aa  the  critic  is, 
he  is  cunning  enough  to  perceive  (for  canning  and 
stupidity  are  frequently  found  to  accompany  ^ch 
other)  that  the  moment  he  introduces  religion  with  a 
great  and  solemn  gravity,  and  length  of  face,  we  be- 
come spell-bound,  and  lose  our  usual  faculty  of  judg- 
ing. We  become  blind  to  every  thing  but  our  own 
fean.  The  critic  throws  an  atmosphere  of  smoke, 
and  "Cimmerian  darkness"  around  us,  which  saffers 
no  feeling  to  approach  us  that  does  not  associate  with 
fear,  no  perception  to  enlighten  us,  or  to  expel  the 
intellectual  night  in  which  we  are  enveloped.  Who 
would  stop  for  a  moment  to  examine  whether.the  pas- 
sage we  have  just  quoted,  conveyed  no  meaning,  or  an 
erroneous  one  ?  Who  would  be  impious  en^ongh  not 
to  reverence  nonsense,  or  who  increduloas  enough  not 
to  believe  in  it,  whenever  it  happens  to  be  rel^ious 
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BODteue  ?  Aod  yet,  we  Bhould  have  £re<)iieiit  occuimia 
to  hesitate  and  examine  if  we  distiD^nished  the  voice 
of  trae  religion  from  the  caat  of  the  religionist.  What 
doea  this  dark  dispenser  of  darker  precepts  mean  by 
telling  US,  that  though  the  subject  is  legitimate,  "  it  is 
«&e  to  be  managed  with  extreme  skill?"  That  ereiy 
poetic  aabject  requires  to  be  managed  with  extreme 
•kill  is  obvious  to  the  merest  dabbler  in  literature,  for 
if  some  subjects  required  little  skill,  this  dabbler  might 
excel  in  them  as  muoh  as  Homer  or  Milton.  There 
is  no  subject  which  a  writer  of  genins  takes  up^  on 
n^iich  he  cannot  exercise  all  the  gepius  of  which  he  is 
master.  All  subjects  then  admit  of  oil  the  skill  which 
we  possess,  and  if  so,  what  particular  application  has 
this  observation  to  the  Loves  of  the  Angels }  for  oup 
own  part,  we.  can  see  none ;  and  what  h^  no  particu- 
lar application  to  the  work  which  is  the  snbject  of 
Ae  cntic's  remarks,  is  only  a  spice  of  that  prosing 
loquadoosness  and  unmeaning  chit-chat  which  fiU 
Dp  the  greater  part  of  Modem  Reviews.  Aon  hU 
erat  loots  is  a  precept  which  no  writer  should  ever 
forget.  It  is  useful  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places. 
Gnmting,  however,  the  critic  meant  to  say  not  that 
the  subject  required  extreme  skill,  but  greater  skill 
than  Moore  possessed,  his  subsequent  remarks  prove 
how  greatly  he  is  mistaken,  and  how  much  better 
Moore  has  conducted  it  than  if  he  had  been  guided  by 
the  pretented  ikill  of  the  critic. 

In  the  first  place,  the  critic  finds  it  necessary  that 
the  poet  should  be  endowed  with  "  the  native  awe  of 
a  high  mind,  conscious  at  all  times  of  the  unapproach- 
able sanctity  of  that  nature  which  created  fill  things, 
both  men  and  angels,  heaven  and  earth."  We  shonld 
pause  to  ask  why  the  poet  should  be  endowed  with 
any  such  awe,  or  what  the  unapproachable  nature  of 
the  Deity  has  U>  do  with  the  loves  of  the  angels  ?  The 
Deity  is  incapable  of  love,  for  love  is  a  weidcness,  and 
to  aUribate  weakness  to  the  Deity,  is  to  abandon  all 
those  ideas  of  perfection  which  we  associate  with  his 
pame,  and  witnbnt  which  he  can  be  no  Deity.  Neither 
is  the  DeiQr  the  subject  of  the  poem  ;  and  if  the  senti- 
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ments  iriiich  it  brea^ies,  and  which  it  oi^ht  to  breitbe 
were  in  the  least  affected,  or  qualified  bjr  a  fear  c^the 
Deity,  it  would  not  contun  a  single  poetic  BentiAent 
from  b^innine  to  end.  He  who  stands  in  that  awe 
of  the  Deitjr  which  the  critic  reqaires,  mast  not  pre- 
tend to  write  poetry,  for  poetry  ia  the  language  of 
enthusiaBni,  and  there  is  do  enthusiasm  in  fear:  oa 
the  contrary,  it  is  destructive  of  all  that  ardonr  and  fire 
which  gives  inspiraticHi  to  the  poet.     Besides,  putting 

K^ry  out  of  the  question,  no  man  is  afraid  of  the 
ity,  except  he  who  is  going  to  do  wrot^,  or  who 
has  done  it,  such  as  the  candng  hypocrite  who  afiiectB 
to  be  what  he  is  not,  who  preaches  dc^mas  whidi  he 
either  does  not  believe,  or  which  believing,  he  has  not 
virtue  to  practise.  He  who«e  heart  is  pure  aod  un- 
cere,  shrinlcs  not,  culprit-like,  at  the  sacred  name  of 
the  Deity.  On  the  contrary,  he  finds  himself  inatiac- 
tively  filled  with  raptures  and  emotions  of  the  highest 
and  snblimest  character.  Surely  no  man  idio  bebevcs 
that  we  are  the  work  of  the  Draty,  can  suppose  for  a 
moment,  that  we  have  any  cause  to  fear  or  stand  in 
perpetual  awe  of  him.  Does  sanctity  in  the  Dnty 
mean  any  thing  different  from  his  goodness  and  bene- 
volence? If  not,  why  stand  in  awe  of  goodness  and  be- 
nevolence? Is  there  ongbt  of  evil  in  soch  amiaUe 
qualities  that  can  make  us  shudder  ?  But  sanctity,  it 
will  be  said,  is  holiness,  not  mere  godliness.  And 
pray  what  is  holiness?     Is  it  saintltness,  godlinen, 

fiiety,  or  devotion  ?  If  not,  we  know  not  wtutt  it  means; 
f  aye,  then  sanctity  is  no  attribute  of  the  Godhead. 
Saindiness,  godliness,  piety,  and  devotion,  belong  to 
him  who  devotes  himself  to  God  as  his  superior,  not 
to  God  himself,  who  has  no  superior.  He  cannot 
practise  saintliness  because  he  is  already  above  all  the 
honors  to  which  saints  can  aspire,  nor  is  tiKXe  ought 
above  him  to  whom  he  can  pay  bis  devotions,  '"^le 
virtues  of  a  saint  are  practised  in  hontw  of  God  alone, 
but  whom  is  the  Deity  to  honor  by  his  virtues  ?  God- 
liness diflfers  in  no  respect  from  saintliness:  both 
have  God  for  their  object,  and  so  have  piety  and  de- 
votion also.    Godliness  means  like  God,  but  he  who 
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is  like  Qod  caonot  be  (Sod  kimedf.  The  maeGty  of  kbe 
Deit^  then,  most  mean  something  in  him  difierent  from 
what  it  means  when  applied  to  the  life  and  acticsu  ef 
men.  To  make  the  term  in  the  least  intelUgiUe^  we 
can  theref(Nre  mean  by  dirine  sanctity  nothing  more 
than  divine  goodness  and  purity,  and  why  stand  in 
Mve  of  snch  purity,  if  we  are  not  oonscjom  of  bdi^ 
w<»se  than  tus  purity  has  naturally  made  qs.  If  ws 
have  deteriorated  and  corrupted  onr  own  nature,  wa 
then  indeed,  have  reason  to  stand  id  awe,  and  accord- 
iuffty  We  find.  Chat  it  ia  the  wicked  man  only  who  flies 
wnen  no  man  followeth.  Who  stand  in  greater  awe 
tbHi  the  devils,  or  those  who  approach  them  mtwt  in 
nature  and  character }  We  shmud  not  trust  therefore 
to  the  orthodoxy  of  him  who  terrifies  us  with  the  parity 
'  and  goodness  (^  God,  for  instead  of  standing  in  awe  A 
such  purity  we  should  trust  and  rejoice  in  it.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  that  those  who  hare  most  distinguished 
themselTes  for  Jnety  and  derotion,  hove  felt  most  confi- 
dence in  their  Creator,  and  less  of  that  awe  which  is 
the  ofibpriug  either  of  snpersUtious  fear  or  conscioos 
guilt.  It  is  true  we  cannot  contemplate  the  works  of 
the  Deity  witbont  fedlng  impressed  with  awiiil  and 
sublime  emotions,  arising  from  tbe  contemplation  of 
that  infiiute  power  which  gave  existence  to  all  things, 
and  which  manifests  its  infinity  by  the  immensity  of  Iks 
producti(Hia.  But  though  we  recognize  the  power,  we 
can  form  no  conception  of  the  means  by  which  the 
Dei^  became  possessed  of  it :  and  the  mind  lost  in  the 
im&UKHnable  search,  reaigns  itself  to  those  sublime 
and  awful  emotions  which  belong  to  philosophy  and 
not  to  religicm.  While  we  look  upon  the  Deity  as 
pure  goodoesB  and  benevolence,  we  cannot  stand  in 
awe  of  himself,  though  onr  philosophy  is  confounded 
w>d  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  his  incomprdiensiblc 
attributes.  Bat  does  this  cause  us  to  dread  the  kind 
and  benevolent  being  to  which  these  attributes  be- 
long? Do  we  not  instuictiTely  feel  and  recc^tze 
Us  goodness  ?  and  does  not  this  hallowed  feeling, 
inst^  of  awe,  inspire  gratitude  and  love  ?  We  find 
every  thing  in  nature  cRlcolatcd  to  make  us  happy. 
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We  find  ounelves  so  related  to  tbe  rest  of  the  crei- 
tioo;  that  any  change  in  this  relation  would  only  tend 
to  render  us  mote  unhappy.  Make  us  more  kDowuir, 
we  should  become  more  preiamptDoas,  more  fastidi- 
ous, more  sensible  of  ptun:  hence  we  should  become 
less  virtuous,  and  lesa  resigned  to  the  decrees  of  Pro- 
ridence.  Make  us  more  virtuous  we  should  be  less 
happy,  for  society  would  become  8  stagnant  mast 
without  life,  or  principle  of  action.  If  dl  men  were 
virtuous,  all  men  would  do  as  they  ought ;  and  if  all 
men  did  so,  they  would  be  all  indepcndeat  of  each 
other.  There  wo^ld  be  then  nothing  to  elicit  the 
softer  virtnes  of  sympathy,  sensibility,  tenderness,  com- 
miseration, in  a  word,  to  elicit  those  softer  idiectioiii 
which  humanize  the  soul,  and  mould  it  to  the  highest 
virtues  of  which  it  is  capable.  Make  us  more  happy, 
we  could  not  enjoy  it,  for  enjoyment  beyond  that  de- 
gree of  which  we  are  at  present  capable,  terminates 
ID  pain,  or  satiety.  Thus  the  goodness  of  our  benefi- 
cent Creator  manifests  itself  in  having  so  contrived  nt 
as  to  make  us  capable  of  the  highest  degree  of  happiness 
which  we  can  enjoy  without  pain.  If  then  his  good- 
ness to  US  be  thus  manifest,  if  it  be  obvious  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  fi-amed  us,  that  he  delights  in 
seeing  us  happy,  how  intellectually  dark,  and  morally 
perverted  must  be  that  mind  winch  seeks  to  destroy 
this  happiness  by  standing  in  awe  of  its  great  author 
and  universal  dispenser  7  Whatever  reflection  tends  to 
diminish  our  happiness  arises  iirom  ignomnce,  super- 
stition, or  error,  because  he  who  made  us  evidently 
studied  to  make  as  happy,  and,  consequently,  he  who 
studies  to  make  us  unhappy  studies  to  undo  what  Qod 
has  done,  and  to  subvert  the  ends  of  our  creation. 
Love  and  awe  cannot  exist  together,  and  therefore 
wherever  love  is  dominant,  awe  is  extinct,  as  is 
abundantly  manifest  in  the  Canticle  of  Canticles. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  poet  who  takes  up  a  subject 
that  should  naturally  impress  him  with  fear  and  awe, 
takes  up  a  subject  that  cannot  be  rendered  poetic,  and 
as  the  critic  admits  "  The  Loves  of  the  Angels"  to  be 
a  **  legitimate  subject,"  he  must  ^o  admit  that  it  rei- 
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paired  neither  fear  nor  trembling  in  tbe  poet,  lie 
more  fear  the  less  enthusisam,  the  less  enthusiasm  the 
less  poetry.  This  is  rendered  evidently  manifcBt  in  Ho- 
mer who  feared  nothing, — ^who  equalljr  placed  himself 
aborc  the  rules  of  art,  and  the  fears  of  that  tremen- 
dous Jupiter  at  whose  nod  all  Olympus  shook  to  its  cen- 
tre, and  whom  he  introduces  to  us  one  hundred  times 
for  the  one  time  God  is  introduced  by  Moore.  It  is 
true  that  Homer  had  a  very  different  idea  of  Jupiter 
from  ours  of  tbe  Deity,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  if  his 
subject  obliged  turn  to  stand  in  the  least  awe  or  fear,  he 
would  never  be  considered  tbe  prince  of  poets.  Accord- 
ingly, the  presence  of  Jupiter  does  not  in  the  least 
restrain  the  h«edom  of  his  manner.  When  he  sends 
Iris  to  Neptune  to  desist  from  arms.  Homer  makes 
the  enraged  monarch  of  the  main  thus  express  himself. 

My  court  beneath  the  hoary  waves  I  keep. 
And  hush  tbe  roarings  of  the  sacred  deep. 
Olympus  and  this  earth  in  common  lie. 
What  claim  has  here,  tbe  tyrant  of  tbe  sky? 
Far  in  tbe  distant  clouds  let  bim  control 
And  awe  the  younger  brotbeis  of  the  pole ; 
There  to  bis  children  his  commands  lie  given. 
Hie  trembling,  servile,  second  race  of  heaven. 

It  is  true  that  where  the  subject  is  morality  or  reli- 
gion, tbe  poet  must  carefully  guard  against  associadng 
It  with  ideas  of  a  light  and  amusing  character;  but 
where  the  sul^ect  is  amatory,  like  tbe  Loves  of  the 
Angels,  he  must  equally  guard  against  preaching  divi- 
nity to  us.  Does  toe  critic  imagine  that  such  preach- 
ing from  the  lips  of  a  mortal  lover  would  be  service- 
able tither  to  religion,  or  tbe  promotion  of  his  suit  t 
If  so,  we  believe  we  can  add  a  little  to  his  present 
stock  of  knowledge,  by  informing  him,  that  it  coold 
serve  ndther  one  nor  the  other.  If  there  be  ''  a  time 
to  laugh  and  a  time  to  cry,"  so  is  there  also  a  time  to 
pray  and  a  time  to  talk  of  love;  and  these  actions  should 
never  be  mixed* up  with  each  other.  One  thing  at  a 
time  is  sufficient ;  but  if  we  engage  is  more  tban  one. 
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let  them  be  thin^  that  have  some  relation  to  eacb 
other,  not  such  things  as  courtship  and  religion. 
Religious  courtship,  indeed,  may  agree  very  well  with 
certain  spirituEilized  beings,  but  it  is  not  made  for  the 
children  of  nature.  They  love  those  who  are  naturally 
pleasing  to  them,  not  those  who  are  impressed  with 
certain  fantastical  feelings  arising  from  phantoms  of 
thar  own  creation,  and  having  no  original  foundation 
in  natare,  or  the  more  expansive  empire  of  imagination, 
whiie  this  empire  is,  as  itought  to  be,  a  mirror  of  the  na- 
tural world.  It  is  therefore  the  most  arrant  stupidity 
to  mix  amatory  poetry  witb  any  feelings  that  have 
God  for  their  object,  and  it  is  equally  so  to  imagine 
that  such  a  mixture  promotes  eithei*  religion  or  mo- 
rality, for  it  is  in  itself  not  only  immoral  but  impious. 
Who  could  be  edified,  who  could  be  rendered  more 
pious  and  evangelical,  by  seeing  a  lover  disclosing  all 
the  soft  and  tender  auctions  of  his  sonl  to  the  fur  ob- 
ject of  his  adoration,  and  taming  suddenly  round  be- 
gin to  say  the  Lord's  prayer )  Sach  conduct,  in  onr 
opinion,  woold  be  oo  less  an  insnH  to  religion  than  it 
would  be  to  his  mistress.  We  mmt  then  forget  oar 
piety  while  we  sport  with  the  muse  of  fond  desires,  or 
abandon  these  desires  fdtogether ;  that  is,  we  mnst  not 
think  of  writing  amatory  poetry  at  all,  for  the  cnti- 
dsm  on  which  I  am  now  commenting  actually 
amounts  to  a  prohibition  of  it.  When  the  poet,  says 
the  Critic,  wants  this  awe,  he  is  every  moment  in  dan-^ 
ger  of  awakening  in  our  souls  "  a  sacred  horror  of  ad- 
vancing our  most  earthly  thoughts  into  the  presence  of 
the  Most  High."  And  pray,  Mr.  Critic,  who  wants  you 
to  thrust  yourself  into  the  presence  of  the  Most  High 
while  you  are  reading  Moore's  Loves  of  the  Angels  ? 
The  Most  High  is  no  where  the  subject  of  his  song  j 
and  he  treats  of  his  Angels  as  mere  human  lovers, 
subject  to  all  the  feelings  and  emotions  of  humanity. 
Now,  why  an  Angel  may  not  represent  a  lover  as  well 
as  Kean  or  Macready,  we  cannot  tell.  On  this  how- 
ever we  need  not  insist,  as  the  Reviewer  admits  the 
legitimacy  of  the  subject.  If  then  the  Angels  of  Mr. 
Moore  be  looked  upon  as  mere  human  lovers,  and  they 
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cannot  be  looked  opou  in  sny  other  light,  as  pure  spi- 
rits can  neither  be  described  nor  comprehended,  what 
huuness  have  we  to  imagine  ourselves  in  the  presence 
of  the  Most  High  while  we  are  reading  the  poem  ? 
The  entire  action  takes  place  upon  Earth,  the  scenes 
are  earthly,  the  sentiments  are  human,  the  affec- 
tions human,  the  frailties  human,  the  desires  hu- 
man. What  more  then  has  the  Deity  to  do  with  alt 
this  than  he  has  with  the  heroes  of  Homer  or 
Ariosto  ?  Is  not  the  character  of  Butler's  Hudibras  too 
firmly  established  to  fear  any  diminution  of  its  fame 
from  the  censures  of  this  unknown  Critic  i  Yet  the 
subject  is  by  some  thousand  degrees  more  nearly  rela- 
ted to  religion,  and  reUgious  awe,  than  the  amatory 
poems  of  Moore.  What  impiety  then  must  not  Butler 
bare  committed  in  losing  sight  of  that  canting,  affect- 
edly evangelical,  but,  virtually,  fanatical,  if  not  hypo- 
critical awe  with  which,  according  to  him,  every 
poet  should  be  deeply  impressed,  and  if  any,  surely  a 
poet  whose  object  was  to  expose  religious  fanaticism. 
11k  Love  Ode  of  Sappho  is  quoted  by  all  writers 
OQ  the  subject  of  amatory  poetry,  as  the  finest  speci- 
men of  that  species  of  composition,  and  yet  Moore's 
greatest  sin,  judging  of  him  by  the  principles  of  this 
Critic,  is  to  neve  approached  this  famed  production. 
Let  na  compare  this  ode  with  one  of  those  passages 
in  the  Loves  of  the  Angels,  which  this  would-be 
critic  holds  up  to  public  detestation,  and  wc  shall 
find  that  if  it  be  Uable  to  censure,  it  is  a  censure 
which  equally  applies  to  this  celebrated  ode;  and  if 
this  appear  to  be  the  fact,  what  other  conclusion  can 
we  come  to,  than  that  critics  of  this  character  labour 
only  to  extend  the  leaden  empire  of  dullness,  to  pro- 
mote &lse  taste,  and  throw  into  ndicnle  those  higher 
and  sublimer  beauties  which  thev  want  sensibility  to 
feel,  and  intellect  to  understand.  Tbs  following  is 
Philips's  translation  of  this  Ode. 

Blest  as  the  immortal  Gods  is  he 

llie  youth  who  fondly  sits  by  thee. 

And  bean  and  sees  thee  all  the  while. 

Fondly  speak,  and  sweetly  smite. 
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Twas  this  deprived  my  soul  of  rest, 
And  rused  sach  tumults  in  my  breast^ 
For  while  I  gazed  in  transport  lost, 
My  breath  was  gone,  my  voice  was  lost^ 

My  bosom  glowed,  the  subtle  flame 
Rwi  quick  through  &I1  my  vital  frame. 
O'er  my  dim  eyes  a  darkness  hung, 


My  ears  with  hollow  murmurs  rung; 
In  dewy  damps  my  limbs  were  chiTled> 
My  blood  witD  gentle  horror  thrilled, 
'  My  feeble  pulse  foigot  to  play, 
I  rainted,  sunk  and  died  away. 

In  this  ode,  the  reader  should  remark,  that  it  is  like 
an  ancient  Grecian  statue,  unclothed  and  unomamented. 
Sappho  expresses  nothing  but  simply  what  she  feels. 
She  enters  not  into  the  regions  of  imagination,  to  clotbe 
her  feelings  in  the  light  vesture  of  fancy,  but  tells  her 
love-sick  tale  in  the  simplest  manner.  All  is,  there- 
fore, true  and  undisguised  passion ;  and  if  the  reader 
will  only  direct  his  attention  to  the  foUowiue'  descrip' 
tioD  of  passion,  from  the  Loves  of  the  Anrels,  he  wiH 
find  it  impressed  with  the  same  identical  enaracter. 

Ob,  but  to  see  that  head  recline 

A  minute  on  this  trembling  airm, 
And  those  mild  eyes  look  up  to  mine. 

Without  a  dread,  a  thought  of  harm. 
To  meet  but  once  the  thrilling  touch 

Of  lips  that  are  too  fond  to  fear  me,p 
Or,  if  that  boon  be  all  too  much, 

Ev'n  thus  to  bring  thdr  fragrance  near  me^ 

We  hare  already  quoted  the  entire  of  this  pass^e. 
The  passages  which  the  Critic  selects  from  Moore 
as  instances  of  moral  depravity,  are  twenty-sbi  in 
number.  They  are  introduced  without  any  explanation 
or  connexion,  other  than  that  of  their  producing  "  an 
offensive  effect  on  the  least  religious  mmd  now  exist- 
ing in  Britain."  Why  they  should  not  produce  the 
same  efliect  on  minds  existing  beyond  the  pale  of  Bri- 
tain, it  ia  difficult  to  conceive,  for  hamao  nature  is  the 
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Af^^  ij^j^nH^ghoatr  the  ^(vld.  Does  he  mean  that  Ae 
i^fif  ff^jgiau  ijaind  existiiig  in  BrUaia  is  more  r^- 
^ou^  than  the  least  rvligioua  mind  exisUng  out  of  it  ? 
,4^  .no  4oa^>  i>e  tloea. 

O,  Flattery! 

Hour  BO0O  tlv^  amooUi,  insitnatin^oil, 

Snpi^  the  toQ^iest  fool. 

^Ve  say  the  Freuch  are  great  flftt^ecere,  but  then  tb^ 
Matter  stni^igers  still  more  than  them^elres,  while  this 
Jilant  geuttemaa  wd  no  jlattcrer  will  con&^e  all  worth, 
particulfirly  religious  worth,  to  the  shares  of  Britun. 
When  mllccitica^e^  to  preach  sermons  to  us  instead 
,pf  criticism  1    Xyten  w^l  they  cease  to 

■—  ■  Pray  upon  occasion,  tallc  of  heaven, 
1^l^l  up  their  gogvling  eye-balls,  rail  at  vice. 
Dissemble,  lie,  and  preach  ? 

^e  liajre  frgqi^mtly  observed  that  religious  fanaUcs, 
^l^ejBevqr  itjiay^cit  togetber,  are  always  lauding  each 
•DtW*  and  JHtjf^ig  the  iiQit  of  loankind  for  their  mis- 
)deei^^i)d«nuit^{Hety.  Tbey  are  unacquainted  with 
ibe  4i0Bveiwp  JietweeiD  ,ki^g  and  short  aytlables,  for 
ievory  nj^abie  oif  .^f^n  is  long  enouj^  to  require  a 
.ppte  cu  admiraUoQ  fitter  it,  teat  litUe  crooked  thing 
sd)icb  asks  questions  being  too  short  to  suit  the  pur- 
{ifiBej  apd  yet  .wit^k  all  their  meekness  and  "  reposing 
ryyfiijfinfff"  and  "]>e8t  intentions,"  and  fellowship 
!^if^^i4mglf  nwHJec^uuf,  their  long  faces,  and  etemu 
aighs,  pn>ve  tltat  Ahey  ^re  themselves  oppressed  by  the 
i>^'dep>  ^q4  wounded  |b;  tbe  stings,  of  an  uneasy  opn- 
§i^f^,    lwiei;eTer  th^  Assemble, 

Black  melancholy  sits,  t^id  round  her  throws 
'A  death- like  silence,  and  a  dread  repose. 

Yon  can  also  recognise  them  t^  a  certain  cant  .(rf  eoi- 
nrewion,  in  which  the  preteot.  Critic  ideals  abuudaotly. 
JBntit.is.amnsing  to  pereelve  the  stupidity  of  these 
jQ0ital8,.nben  tney  attempt  to  .tihrow  a  veil  over  th«r 
JhyppcciBy.  "  A  Qreek,  or  ftiRoman,"  says  Ute  Reviewer, 
M  spake  .with  inai«  teal  reHgronce  (tf  Jove,  than  tbia 
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poet  does  of  God.  We  repeat  that  sDch  riiocfcbg'  ItO' 
piety  ia  manifestly  uninteational."  Here  the  Reviewer 
ttccuses  Moore  of  "  shocking  impiety,"  but  then,  to 
exctue  himself  &om  tbe  sin  of  injuring  hifi  neighbonr^ 
be  oflfects  to  heal  the  wound  which  he  inflicted,  b^  tel- 
ling us  his, Clime  was  unintentional!  How  amiable, 
how  angelic  must  the  blessedness  and  single  hearted- 
nees  of  this  holy  man,  this  meek,  evangelical  Reviewer 
appear  to  us,  who  could  undertake  the  defence  of 
such  a  shocking  andimpious  writer  as  Moore.  But  pray 
Mr.  Saint,  or  Mr.  Reviewer,  did  you  not  really  know 
that  after  shewing  the  impiety  of  Moore,  your  subse- 
quent defence  of  him  could  not  make  him  appear 
more  innocent  in  our  eyes  ?  You  know  how  easy  it  is 
to  make  an  evil  imprCHaioQ,  how  difficult  to  remove 
it.  The  fact  is,  your  object  was  not  to  remove  it,  but 
to  make  yourself  more  amiable  in  our  eyes  for  the 
charity  you  evinced  towards  this  fallen  sinner.  But,  un- 
happily, your  stupidity  kept  pace  with  your  afi^cted 
pietyj  for  surely  "you  must  consider  all  your  readers 
complete  noodles,  or  you  mast  have  been  one  yourself, 
to  suppose  they  would  believe  you,  when  you  assert, 
that  Moore's  "  shocking  impiety"  was  unintentional; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  unmtentional  impiety  can  have  no 
existence,  as  no  mental  act  can  be  either  morally  or 
religiously  evil  without  intention  ;  and  secondly,  be- 
cause if  it  even  were  (what  it  could  not  be)  uninten- 
tional, you  could  not  tell  whether  it  were  so,  or  not,  un- 
less you  received  your  information  from  Moore,  and 
we  suspect  he  never  spoke  to  you  on  the  subject. 

But  Moore  neither  wants  our  defence,  nor  f&as  the 
critic'simpotent,and  self-refudnganimadversioDs;  and 
having  almidy  eiveif  our  opinion  of  the  character  of  his 
genius,  we  shall  paas  on  to  others  of  unequal  powers, 
and  complete  this  discourse  with  the  works  of  Lord 
ByroD. 

.  Mr.  Barry  ComwaU  is  a  Poet  whom  we  would  pjaoe 
IB  the  very  opposite  scale  to  Moore.  His  feelings 
mete  cast  in  a  oifierent  mould,  or  rather,  be  ia  total^ 
devoid  of  feeUng.  His  head  is  always  at -work,  hw 
heart  always  dormauti  be  writes  what  be  thinks  be 
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tuoeht  to  write,  not  what  his  feeUngs  inspire.  Moore 
wntes  wh&t  is  agreeable  to  his  feelinga,  Mr.  Cornwall , 
what  la  agreeable  to  bis  ideas  of  nght  and  wrong. 
Hence  he  must  go  in  search  of  his  ideas,  for  all  ideas 
not-auggested  by  feeling  mtist  be  sougfat  after,  where- 
as all  that  arise  from  filing  come  of  their  own  accord. 
Moore  seems  never  to  think:  his  feelings  prompt  the 
sentiment,  and  he  obeys  their  impnlse.  He  mnat 
write,  acrordingly,  without  labour  or  mental  exertion, 
for  he  is  merely  holding  converse  with  his  own  feel- 
ings. Mr.  Cornwall  is  too  cold  for  a  lover,  and  accor- 
dingly we  have  read  all  he  has  written  on  the  subject 
with  as  mnch  sangfittidta  if  we  were  perusing  a  trea- 
tise on  tar- water ;  and  his  mbtress,  we  have  no  donbt, 
would  be  as  little  moved,  as  we  have  been,  by  the  style 
in  which  he  addresses  her.  She  may  easily  perceive 
that  in  his  address  to  ber,  he  only  displays  nia  gallan- 
try as  a  poet,  not  as  a  lover.  That  he  would  wish  to 
^>pear  the  lover  we  doubt  not;  but  unhappily  for  the 
votaries  of  the  Muses,  the  most  favoured  of  them  be^ 
comes  an  ape  the  moment  he  afTecta  to  be  in  love  and 
Is  not.  "  Ont  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
month  speaketb;  "  and  he  who  is  incapable  of  love  can- 
not speak  the  language  of  love ;  whereas,  he  who  is  can 
speak  no  other  language.  Talk  to  him  on  subjects  of 
boshiess,  or  any  subject  that  has  do  relation  to  his 
passion,  and  he  is  m\  abroad — he  talks  incoherently 
and  often  fotdishly — but  talk  to  him  about  love,  and  . 
he  is  all  flame — he  is  eloquent — he  is  divine — his 
^ea  are  the  eyes  of  angels — his  language  the  lan- 
d  inspiration.  He  is  no  longer  a  man  of  the  earth — 
bs  eelesti^  origin  breaks  forth — he  tramples  upon  all 
the  grosser  parts  of  his  nature — -he  is  all  soul — all  feel- 
ing—even the  very  ruins — the  very  dregs  of  sordid, 
earthly  mindednat — have  not  a  moment's  resting 
place  m  this  victim  of  passion.  Mr.  Cornwall,  there- 
fore, shonld  leave  love  to  other  Poets — it  is  not  a  sub- 
ject meet  for  his  genins.  He  talks  about  the  Flood  of 
Tbessaly  very  well,  or  any  subject  that  requires  nei- 
tlwr  feeling  nor  sympathy.  He  sometimes  shews  a 
/3 
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JittleeaIla«tiT,  b|it  a  Iwfir  «ao«ot  be  a<j^l«fit,  and 
theDeforf  bis  very  vttenipt  at  gaJluiti^  prove*  bun  no( 

By  yellQw  Hyjweo  dfl  I  swear 
To  jnakp  tj»p«  my  ndiaoce,  my  sveet  ewe. 
My  flJi  of  rawHory' — my  jextremest  hope, 

llhisi^ft  Bravur^i  it  is  notAStore.  HeoopuneBow 
})y  seerowg  to  poaler  a  favour  upon  her,  in  wvkivc  W 
Jus  "  sweet  c^e"  ^^if  dbfs  were  really  destitate,  u)4 
(KHJglit  for  bis  protectiofi ;  hie  only  naemory,  M  if  Bbf 
were  Afraid  be  wAuld  forgot  htsr ;  but  it  time  put,  «t 
tjie  eodf  tbat  ebe  doei  jiot  wast  bi>  profieotioo,  4i^ 
j^  se^s  not  ipr  lii»  can^,  tbsl;  &b«  waDt«  im4  to  bp 
recollected  bv  bitu,  tbat  he  is  only  pawoiug  bimB^ 
jipon  iter,  and  that  Utstead  of  takii}^  her  intp  his  owe, 
fX  ia  only  a  forlorn  hope  with  hini]  whetb«7  sbe  wll 
jufier  him  to  appioach  her  or  not  j  for  wbat  h  90  VX" 
itstop,  iquch  less  an  "  extrtmest"  bop«,  ^t  a  IofIoiv 
lone  ?  The  fact  is,  that  it  is  all  a  hoax,  and  ^  hoax  to9 
Xhat  is  easily  discovened,  for  a  ai«n  ^  pretead  t^  b^  iq 
l^rewboisnot.  BruyerejuptlyobserveSitbatsonewev 
viah  to  be  is  love  but  HkiJ  mid  th^  cai)ppt,  asd  thip 
appears  to  be  the  case  wiw  Mr.  Cornwall- 

HA^t'iltg  made  tbes^  QbseJratio«3,  bow^ffT,  )X  U  Ql^ 
jitSlAce  txf  Mr.  Cornwall,  tOAay,  that  whgntefitMWdfm 
the  fair  s«x,  ^id  tiiroe  hunaelf  tp  tbcQUi^  tJut  w^  flpite4 
to  bjs  Renins,  he  is  a^v,^  ip  ^veh  tliemf«  to  #py  poet 
of  the  lige.  These  i^  nothing  in  MUtQu  sppwjor  t» 
ai»ny  pa8^9gee  jn  his  JTood  'Of  The^aly,  Mr-  Cw»^ 
ivall  £xcels  Quly  in  tbp  sublime :  the  HMWeDi  Jh* 
passes  oyfx  into  the  wmH  of  ^^g  ttf  ip  kiH*  bP' 
eauae  poc^  &a,Tiy  bas  «o  feeling-  Heje  4l  (^Mvbt 
And  refle(itioq.>^He  (^q  imagina  soeiaes  of  ttw  gtvtdflftf 
.fUSl  mopt  terrific  sublipiity;  Ihi^  upItaM>^y>  w  faW'' 
flftt,  like  IJpiKier,  deacwMl  AccwippalJlf  tQ  ftfi  fvib, 
»pd  be(:oti)«  UIm  (WQ  i>f  oursje^res^  l4k«  ll^iiWi  ib« 
fSLC^l^  only  while  be  is  on  the  w^g;  t^tf  )^  «a«tAP(t¥ 
iJeNJed,  that  .wbUe  bp  ifi  pn  ^e  wwffi  ^Mpw-'tinkawli 
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we  itiAsa  la  sublin^ty,  aQt  In  feeling  aoA  f 
when  m  aay  snblrmity,  we  mean  tbc  subBmlty  o^ 
Mpreseotatioa  or  description,  not  the  sirt>f)Miity  of 
feeiiBg:  Add  pSBsioiiy  for  here  Moore  is  uDappVoBchablej 
It  is  not,  bowerer,  generally  imagined  that  therein 
.  ught  of  rablimlty  in  feeling  or  pftssiMt  in  any  thing 
vaacRMected  wilfa  the  views  or  de»eription«  of  the 
grander  and  more  terrific  scenes  of  nature}  hwt  if  bo, 
what  becomes  of  the  sublimity  of  Moses'  expression — 
"  let  there  be  l^t,  and  there  yrta  %ht  f  for  the  sub- 
limity does  Dot  consist  In  the  exteraal  ligbe  created^ 
bat  in  that  invislbte,  tmseeti  |Knrer  by  which  the  effect 
was  prodaced.'^'nie  etiMimiey  of  toe-  ou'U  mouTltt  of 
Comeille  is  of  the  same  dliaiaeter.  When  Somerset 
Bay»  to  Warwick, 

Ah  Want^k,  Wnwiclc,  were  tSiOw  as  we  OKy 
We  might  recover  all  our  loss  again. 
The  QneenfrfHnFranae  bath  bvooghtaptrissaatpoWA', 
E'ea  QOiW  wefaeard  the  news.    Ah  I  CDuldst  th&a  fly? 

ia  not  Warwick's  r^Iy  sabUme  in  tbe  bigheai  dq^rcal 

Wby  Uien  I  wotdd  not  fly ! 

And  yet  the  subRmi^  of  this  reply  consists  in  tb< 
greatness  andmagnankmtyofWarwick's  mind,< — a  mind 
that  woold  not  bend  to  circumstaaCGs,but  was  equally 
inflexible,  equally  great  in  adversity  or  prosperity.  Is 
the  delineation  of  dnaracter,  there  is  therefore  as  great, 
or  a  greater,  opportunity  of  producing  the  sn  blime^  than 
in  describing  the  exteraal  scenes  of  nature.  When 
we  say  a  greater,  however,  we  do  not  justice  to  our 
ideas  of  the  sublime,  for  the  sublime  of  passioo'is  be^ 
yond  alt  comparison  above  the  sublime  of  descriptiou ;. 
we  mean  the  description  of  exteraal  nature,  of  woods 
and  rural  scenery, — of  rocks  and  mountains,— vales 
and  rivniets, — ^plains  and  forests, — of  seas,  oceans, 
and  all  the  sublimer  compages  of  creation.  Man  i» 
the  noblest  work  of  God,  at  least  the  noblest  of  tus' 
works  with  which  we  are  ac^aintifd ;  and  be  who  can 
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describe  him,  must  not  place  himself  od  a  level  with 
ThomaoD,  or  Bloomfield,  or  aay  painter  whatever 
of  external  nature.  It  is  however  in  the  description 
of  external  nature  that  Mr.  Cornwall  excels,  and  to  ex* 
eel  even  in  this,  is  no  common  excellence.  The  fol- 
lowing passages  from  his  "  Flood  of  Thessaly"  will 
prove  that  no  other  poet  of  the  ^e  can  surpass  him  io 
(he  sublime  of  description. 

Jove  saw  the  sin,  and  o'er  his  forehead  lai^ 
(Whereon,  as  on  a  map,  the  world  is  seen) 
There  pass'd  the  shadow  of  a  storm. — '  Behold!' 
He  sua;  and  as  he  spoke  the  vassal  skies 
Trembled,  and  white  Olympus  to  its  heart 
Sickened  and  shook:  then,  stretching  wide  abroad 
His  sceptre  which  doth  compass  land  and  sea. 
He  pointed  towards  tlie  ocean  caverns,  where. 
Upon  his  coral  bed,  the  sea-god  lay 
lleposing : — thro'  the  hollows  of  the  deep 
Where  tempests  come  not,  and  thro'  all  the  caves 
Of  that  green  world  and  watery  palaces, 
The  word  resounded^ — from  his  bed  uprose 
The  brother  of  Jove,  and  with  a  sign  replied. 
Then  in  a  moment  from  their  quartered  homes 
The  winds  came  muttering, — ^West,  and  blighting  East, 
And  south ;  while  Boreas  prison-doomed  and  mad 
Flew  to  the  north,  and  shivering  branch  apd  trunk 
Lifted  the  billows  till  their  curling  beads 
Struck  the  pale  stars. — At  last  the  wet  South  hung 
Brooding  alone,  down-weighed  by  cloud  and  shower. 
And  bound  in  black,  mourning  the  coming  doom. 
And  with  his  raven  Avings  and  misty  breath 
Allured  the  storms,     wide  stretching  clouds  around 
(A  dark  confederacy)  in  silence  met. 
Hiding  oil  Heaven.    Towards  the  glooming  shore 
The  tempest  sidled  direct,  and  on  the  top 
Of  PeUon  burst  and  swept  away  its  pines 
By  thousands ! — ^Wl^ere  it  burst  a  way  was  made 
Like  that  torn  by  the  avalanche,  when  it  &lls 
Louder  than  crashing  thunder,  amidst  smoke 
And  min,  bounding  from  the  topmost  Alps 
O'er  chasm  and  hill,  and  strips  the  forests  bare. 
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Morn  came :  bat  that  broad  l^;ht  vhidi  hni^  so  kii^ 
Id  hearen  forsook  the  Ehowering  finD&ment. — 
The  clouds  went  floating  od  their  fatal  way. 
Rivers  had  grown  to  seas :  tbe  great  sea  swoU'n 
Too  mighty  for  his  bouod  broke  on  the  land, 
Roarii^  and  niahing,  and  each  fiat  and  plun 
Devonred. — Upon  the  monntaitis  now  were  seen 
Gaunt  men,  and  women  hangering  with  their  babes. 
Eyeing  each  other,  or  with  marble  looks 
Measuring  the  space  beneath  swift  lessening. 
At  times  a  swimmer  from  some  distant  rock 
Less  h'gb,  came  struggling  with  tbe  wares,  but  sank 
Back  from  tbe  slippery  sod.     Pale  mothers  then 
Wept  without  hope,  and  a^ed  heads,  struck  cold 
By  a^aes,  trembled  like  red  autumn  leaves-; 
And  mfants  moaned  and  young  boys  shrieked  with  fear. 
Stout  men  grew  white  with  famine.    Beautiful  ^U 
Whom  oDce  the  day  languished  to  look  on,  lay 
Od  the  wet  earth  and  wmng  their  drenched  hair; 
And  fathers  saw  them  there,  dying,  and  stole 
Their  scanty  fare,  and  while  they  perished  thrived. 
Then  Terror  died,  and  Grief,  and  proud  Despair, 
Rage  and  Remorse,  infinite  Agouy, 
Lore  in  its  thousand  shapes,  weak  and  sublime. 
Birth-stranded;  and  strong  Passion  perished. 
The  young,  the  old,  weak,  wise,  the  bad,  tbe  good, 
FeU  on  their  faces,  struck, — ^whilst  over  them 
Washed  the  wild  waters  in  their  clamorous  march. 

Still  fell  the  flooding  runs.     Great  Ossa  stood 
Lone,  like  a  peering  Alp,  when  vapours  shroud 
Its  sides,  unsnaken  in  the  restless  waves ; 
But  from  the  weltering  deeps  Pelion  arose 
And  shook  his  piny  forehead  at  the  clouds. 
Moaning,  and  crowu'd  Olympus  all  his  snows 
Lost  from  his  hundred  heads,  and  shrank  aj^hast. 
Day,  Eve,  Night,  Morning  came  and  passed  away. 
No  sun  waa  known  to  rise  and  none  to  set: 
'Stead  of  its  glorious  beams  a  sickly  light 
Paled  the  broad  East  what  time  the  day  is  born  i 
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At  otbers  a  thick  mass,  vaporous  md  blUkj 
And  firm  like  solid  marble,  roofed  the  iVy ; 
Yet  gare  no  shelter. 

—  Still  the  raveboas  wolf 
Howled,  and  wild  foxes  end  the  hoosehold  iag 
GrowD  wild,  upon  the  mountains  fought  and  fed 
Each  OQ  the  omer.    The  great  ea^le  Btill 
Id  bis  home  brooded,  inaccessible, 
Or,  whea  tlie  gloomy  momit^  seemed  to  break. 
Floated  in  silence  o'er  the  sbOTeless  seas. 
Still  the  quick  snake  unclasped  its  glittering  eyes. 
Or  shiTenng  hung  about  the  roots  of  pmea ; 
And  still  all  round  the  rnltnres  flew,  and  watched 
The  tumbling  waters  thick  with  bird  and  beut ; 
Or,  dashing  in  the  midst  their  raTcboaa  bealis. 
Plundered  the  screaming  billows  of  th«r  dead. 

Ne'w  has  been  sach  mia  or  such  despair 
Since,  in  records  or  tales  of  Thesacdy; 
Eartji  shook,  great  Mother,  and  &om  dl  her  limb* 
Sent  signs  of  terror  and  unnatural  pain: 
-  The  vaDeys  trembled,  and  great  lakes  unlocked 
Their  dark  foundatjons,  ana  laid  bare  to  day 
Naiads  wjth  watery  locks  and  elfish  shapes. 
Half  BylTSQ  sncb  as  loved  of  old  to  haunt 
On  the  fresh  edge  of  forest- girded  pools, 
An4  shook  the  gladed  echoes  with  their  laogh. 
Whole  pltuns  heaved  up :  meadows  were  torn  and  tnm'd 
Downwards,  and  ancient  oaks,  whose  crocriced  feet 
Were  rivetted  in  rocks,  were  wrenched  away 
And  bared  to  the  wild  blast  and  sullen  rain. 
Wonder  grew  plain  as  truth.    Etntu  &r  off — 
Terrible  Etna,  spuming,  cast  abroad 
Her  blBzii^  rivers  with  loud  groaning  sounds 
That  tore  oie  amazed  heart  of  Sicily : — 
Such  noise  was  never  bred  on  the  great  sbtwes 
Where  Orinoco,  huge  sea  creature,  comes 
Rolling  his  shining  train,  o'er  rapids  and  gulplu 
Descending  swift,  and  fur  a  thousand  leagues 
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Ravage  i»ooS  and  wild,  and  mad  St  last 
Dashes  his  watenr  scorn  agumt  the  breast 
That  fed  him;— 4be,  fond  ocean-mother,  still 
Rec^Tes  him  to  deep  calm  within  her  arms. 

Higher  and  falser  fled  the  Wasted  throngs, 
And  still  they  bofed  for  IHe,  and  still  they  died. 
One  after  one,  some  worn,  some  hunger-mad: 
Here  lay  a  giant's  limbs  soddeti  and  slirtmk. 
And  there  an  infant's,  white  like  wax,  and  close 
A  matron  with  grey  hairs,  all  dumb  and  dead : 
Meanwhile,  apon  the  loftiest  sammit  safb, 
Dmcalion  labtmred  through  the  dusky  day. 
Completing  ta  he  miglit  his  floktlTig  raft. 
And  Pyrrha,  sheltered  in  a  ctrve,  bewailed 
HercUld  which  perished.— 

Still  the  min  fell: 
No  jHty,  no  relapse,  no  hope : — The  world 
Was  vanisbii^  like  a  dream.    Lightning  and  iStorm, 
Thunder  nhd  deluging  rain  now  vexed  the  ^r 
To  mddnesB,  and  fiie  riotous  winds  lanehed  out 
Like  Bacchanals,  whctte  cups  some  goahas  charmed. 
Beneath  the  headlong  torrents  towns  and  towers 
Fell  down,  temples  all  stone,  and  brazen  shrines; 
And  piles  of  marUe,  palace  and  pyramid 
(Kings'  hbmes  or  towering  graves)  in  a  breatlt  were 

swept 
Cnunbling  awsy.    Masses  of  ground  and  trees 
Uptom  and  floating,  hoUow  rocks  bmte-cramm^. 
Vast  herds,  and  bleating  flocks,  reptiles,  and  beasts 
Bdtowing,  and  ndnly  with  the  choking  wares 
Stm^iag,  were  hurried  out, — ^but  none  returned: 
All  on  the  allar  of  the  giant  Sea 
Ofieied,like  twice  ten  thousand  hecatombs. 
Whose  blood  alleys  the  burning  wrath  of  Qods. 
— ^Day  after  day  the  bosy  Death  passed  On 
FdUj  and  by  night  returned  hungering  anew; 
And  s^  the  new  morn  filled  his  horrid  maw. 
With  flocks,  and  herds^  a  city,  a  tribe,  a  town, 
One  after  one  borne  ont,  and  far  from  land 
Dying  in  whirlpools  or  the  sullen  deeps. 
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All  perished  tlien : — ^The  laat  who  Ured  was  one 
Who  tlung  to  life  because  a  frail  child  lay 
Upon  her  heart :  weary,  and  gannt,  and  worn, 
From  pomt  to  point  she  sped,  with  mangled  feet, ' 
BeariuG^  for  aye  her  little  load  of  love: — 
Both  died, — lost  martyrs  of  aaother's  sins. 
Last  cbUdren  they  of  Earth's  sad  family. 

Still  fell  the  floodinf  rains.    Still  the  earth  shrank: 
And  ruin  held  his  strait  terrific  way. 
li^erce  lightnings  burnt  the  sky,  and  the  loud  thnuder 
(Beast  01  the  fiery  air)  howl^  from  his  cloud, 
Exnltii^,  towards  the  storm -eclipsed  moon. 
Below,  the  Ocean  arose  boiling  and  black, 
And  flung  its  monstrous  billows  far  and  wide. 
Crumbling  the  mountain  joints  and  summit  hills; 
Then  its  dark  throat  it  bared  and  rocky  tusks. 
Where,  with  enormous  waves  on  their  broad  backs. 
The  demons  of  the  deep  were  raging  loud; 
And  racked  to  hideous  mirth  or  bitter  scorn 
Hissed  the  Sea-aogels ;  and  eartb-buried  broods 
Of  Giants  la  their  chains  tossed  to  and  fro. 
And  the  sea- lion  and  the  whale  were  swung 
Like  atoms  round  and  round. — 

Mankind  was  dead: 
And  birds  whose  actire  wings  once  cut  the  air, 
And  beasts  that  spumed  the  waters, — all  were  dead: 
And  every  reptile  of  the  woods  had  died 
Which  crawled  or  stung,  and  every  curlii^  worm: 
The  untamed  tiger  in  his  den,  the  mole 
In  his  dark  home — were  choked:  the  darting  ounce. 
And  the  blind  adder  and  the  stork  fell  down 
Dead,  and  the  stifled  mammoth,  a  vast  bulk. 
Was  washed  far  out  amongst  the  populous  foam : 
And  there  the  serpent,  which  few  hours  ago 
Could  crack  the  panther  in  his  scaly  arms, 
Ijay  lifeless,  like  a  weed  beside  his  prey. 
And  now,  all  o'er  the  deeps  corpses  were  strewn. 
Wide-floating  millions,  like  the  rubbish  flung 
Forth  when  a  plague  prevails;  the  rest  down-suoked. 
Sank,  buried  in  the  world-destroying  seas. 
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-Confwjon-nued  and  ruled.    At  last,  up-grew 
A  faingliDg  of  Earth,  Sea,  and  Heaves  and  Air; 
All  oDethey  looked,  impenetrable,  black 
As  cbaos,  wbeu  the  salient  atoms  flew 
Around  Uie  abyss  and  made  all  space  a  Hell. 
Nature  lay  drowned  and  dead.     Feus,  moors,  and  bogs. 
And  pleasant  ralleys  and  aspiring  hills, 
Rlrers  and  trees  were  lost,  mountains  and  lakes : 
Even  Heaven  eternal,  whom  no  cloud  before 
Utterly  barred,  thro'  its  serene  domain 
Kept  captive  all  the  Gods  and  lucid  stars, 
Mercarius  and  Apollo  and  the  rest ; 
And  hid  their  beauty  from  the  fainting  world. 
^A  mass  like  the  gieat  ocean  when  aii  winds 
Blow  and  lay  bare  its  hollows,  and  shake  forth 
The  centnTV-sleeping  sands,  until  the  foam 
GmwB  thick  and  dani,  rolled  over  sea  and  land, — 
A  perilous  mass  of  floods,  fierce  as  the  North 
In  March,  when  scything  blasts  strip  all  the  bones. 
And  loud  as  when  the  nven  air  proclaims 
Earthquakes  at  Hecla,  or  once  bright  Peru. 

— ^It  is  a  task  beyond  the  Mnse, — and  yet 

Sometimes  she  writeth  with  a  golden  pen, — 

Witness  those  tales  breathing  of  Paradise 

And  all  that  smful  mirth  of  Circe's  son. 

And  where  the  mightiest  poet  open  lays 

Red  Pandemonium  to  eternal  new. 

And  nombereth  out  the  Peers  of  Satan,  all 

Tossed  OB  the  fiery  waters,  and  bewuUng 

Their  frightfiil  fall ;  from  Heaven's  precipitous  bounds 

Cast  like  the  refuse,  to  find  out  their  way 

Thro'  depths  and  dark  abysses,  and  the  jar 

EarUa- than  Order,  till  the  mouths  of  Hell 

Received  them  fiamiug, — a  tremendous  home. 

It  is  a  task  beyond  the  Mnse,  too  far. 

To  paint  that  leaden  darkness  which  obscured 

The  world,  or  that  wide  horror  which  was  bom 

When  every  element  forsook  its  name 

And  nature^  and  all  dumb  and  innocent  things 

Perished^  because  imperial  man  had  erred. — 
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A  drearin^M  tittre  ht  Which  (Ml!«  the  heftrt, 

When  tke  sah  dies  on  some  icc-barfen  plaiin^ 

Cheerless  and  wintfy-prfe ;  and  wlien  (he  wind 

Waileth  in  loud  December,  callioy  gtroste 

To  feed  the  sight  of  crednloos  age ;  and  wi^en 

The  htdl-^torm  AHnes;  and  wtien  the  grett  sOt  (AefeR, 

And  the  wild  horte»  of  the  Atlwrtie  shake 

Their  sonnding  tnanea  and  dash  the  foam  to  Heavea. 

These  sif^hts  are  Tanqniahed  tf  the  paintei^»  toH; 

But  when  the  intoJerable  ftood  prevailed, — 

That  watery  mBssacre,  Which  qoite  destroyed 

Thessaly,  man  and  Wottfan,  and  children  mul, 

Birds,  beasts,  the  very  worm,  the  tree,  the  ffcwer. 

When  nothti^  aa»~4mt  rain,  and'noitght  seen 

But  one  tnonotonous  dreary  waste  of  wvtetf 

Tumbling  in  monstrous  eddies,  and  a  light 

Like  toi  eclipse  complete  When  day  is  hid^- 

TTie  painter  8  pencil  and  the  poef  s  pen 

Mosb  fail,  coDfoonded  at  &  scene  so  ffire.— • 


If  sublime  poetry  be  the  highest  order  of  poetry,  we 
think  Mr.  Comwtul  mast  rank  jtext  to  MlHoit,  aad 
Milton  take  the  crown  of  poetry  from  Homer.  Bot" 
experience  proves  the  fallRcy  of  an  opinion  which  i» 
not  only  popular  bot  has  aImo9t  vniveTsalty  beeornc  aa 
article  of  futh  in  the  poet's  creed.  A  poet  Is  gienenilty 
deemed  to  be  great  in  proportion  to  his  soblitnlty^  and 
yet  how  comes  it  to  paiM  that  Milfon  is  not  more  rettd 
than  Homer,  for  he  is  unquestionaHy  more  sobtime  ? 
The  fact  ifl,  that  few  readers  can  read  forty  pages  of 
oninterrupted  sublimity  wHhont  becomii^  fatigned  or 
satiated,  while  they  can  read  whole  volumes  of  pathetie 
poetry  without  satiety  or  di^st.  It  is  the  paftpettc, 
then,  not  the  sabtitne,  that  confers  poetic  pfe-emi- 
nence.  By  the  pathetic  we  mean  whaterer  nrused  the 
pasaions-^whatever  irrittrt,  muket,  ftthit  terrvHbVa 
implet,  whatever  is  instinct  with 
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vnibamt  which  we  lay  down  the  ndtluoest  productioia 
of  the  mose  either  with  mttui  or  iiulifiet«nce.  It  is 
to  this  fire,  to  this  power  of  raiaiDg  die  puiioal,  Oat 
Homer  owes  his  pre^  eminence  oreF  all  poctSi  for 
though  VirgH  excel^  Mm  in  jodgiqent,  Qrid  m  tsoder-' 
ness,  Milton  in  sohliinityt  ana  many  other  poeta  is 
other  poetic  cbarjns,  he  excels  them  alj  iu  the  pathe^ 
tic^  jtQ  the  ipower  wlu«h  he  ihfi&ya  ret^Qs  of  rouaiog 
the  pnesioDS,  and  aw^toliog  us  into  life  and  beiov, 
lo  pemsine  MUtoo,  on  the  cojitmry,  we  frequently  m\ 
V^eep,  and,  pefbaps  few  of  our  reaaers,  a£ter  peruana 
the  ttbore  passages  from  the  Flood  of  'Hiessajy,  woqIq 
wish  to  proceed  farther,  were  our  extracts  longer, 
thoB^  we  pronoauce  every  passage  we  haw  quoted  to 
be  at  Mice  beantifiil  and  sHblime.  Bpt  there  is  still  a 
want,  which,  ereiy  reader  who  is  ieuorant  of  it,  soon 
b^ins  to  feel,  and,  weapprehuid,  that  Mr.  Cornwall  is 
not  the  poet  who  can  6»P^y  't-  ^^  mean  that  there 
Is  nothing  in  the  Flood  oi  Thessaly  to  interest  the  pfui:- 
sioits.  The  pathejtic,  in  fact,  is  the  soul  of  poetry ;  bb9 
anbUme  only  one  of  its  ornaments,  though  Milton  hw 
vainly  attavpted  to  m«k^  it  the  soul.    But  it  is  not 

g 'Hen  to  manto  alter  the  nature  of  things;  and  there- 
to, mitil  pian  himself  be  chaugedf  he  caanot  help 
pisferring  Ui9  pathetic  to  every  pth^r  prpduction  of 

Mr.  Coni^^  is  at  once  an  innpratOT  a^d  an  jqiita- 
by :— <4ie  imitates  not  the  Qioderns,  but  then  he  writes 
wtw^  'dx  his  opmion,  vill  hamvinize  wit^  their  jopova- 
tio.BB,so  that  Ae  is  virtually  anjmitator  and  an  vutovator. 
lake  moat  of  our  modem  poets,  he  cannot  endure  the 
"  eneivy  cMvine"  of  the  old  school,  and  dierefore  not 
only  his  blank  verse,  but  actually  his  very  rhyme  reads 
like  proaep— and  though  we  say  the  final  words  Ayme 
with  eadi  other^  we  canuot  help  forgetting  that  they 
do^  fjrom  tlie  care  which  Mr.  Cornwall  has  taken  tQ 
destroy  the  effect.  He  would  seem  to  have  written 
ihyme  merely  tp  shew  that  he  can  write  it,  not  that  it 
wins  agreeable  to  bis  taste,  for  he  appears  to  have  de- 
termined, at  setting  out,  that  his  read»s  should  not 
erqoy  the  musknl  haraioDy  tbat  always  accompanies 
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h  in  Pope  and  Diyden.  Who  could  imagine  dut  the 
following  passage  from  bin  "  Letter  to  Boccaccio" 
Was  written  in  rhyme? 

"  When  first  I  saw  her — (young  Olympia !)  ahe 
lived  not  far  JFrom  Florence.  One  may  stray  nnto  the 
valley  where  her  cottage  stood,  on  a  bright  morning, 
be  tbe  season  good,  summer  or  latfist  spring:  her 
dwellii^  was  fenced  round  by  trees  which  shattered 
the  fierce  air  to  figments,  pine  and  oak;  and  ash  was 
there  which  leaves  its  offspring  berries  to  the  grass, 
and  citron  woods  that  shook  out  vast  perfome,  and 
myrtles  downed  with  their  richest  bloom.  There 
dwelt  she,  sylvan  goddess  !— there  she  first  swam  on 
my  sight :  I  thoaght  my  heart  would  burst  with  trans- 
port as  I  saw  her  float  along  tow'rds  me,  and  slowly 
read  the  carved  song  which  on  the  oaken  rind  my 
knife  had  writ :  there  was  some  idle  praise,  but  more 
of  wit  had  grown  and  mingled  with  that  forest  verse, 
and  I  would  often  with  a  laugh  rehearse  the  song, 
thinking  at  timet  that  some  weak  maid  mi^t  love 
such  incense  if  she  thither  strayed :  but  /was  to  be 
rictitn :  I  had  gone  like  an  erratic  fire  upon  my  course, 
over  tbe  heaven  of  beauty,  alt  alone,  and  now  I  felt 
Love's  chaste  and  supreme  force  press  on  my  very 
heart,  nntil  in  pain  I  utter'd  consecrated  vows, — ^in 
vun. — She  perished  in  her  youth ;  nor  should  I  now 
have  told  thus  much,  but  that  upon  thy  brow  I  saw 
forgiveness — ('twas  in  fancy  this)  and  smiles  that  re- 
cognized my  vanished  bliss  as  a  thing  risen  from  the 
grave,  and  bright  as  ever  in  the  summer  of  thy  sight." 

Now  if  this  passage,  so  far  from  reaching  even  the 
harmony  of  blank  verse,  does  not  read  like  mere  com- 
mon prose  £o  the  reader,  he  must  have  ears  differently 
constructed  from  ours.  And  yet  in  Barry  Cornwall  s 
book,  it  is  actual  rhyme.  We  shall  give  it  as  it  is  in 
the  original,  to  convince  the  reader  that  it  is  so,  for  if 
we  were  in  his  place  we  should  be  sceptical,  and  sus- 
pect either  that  the  author  was  not  fairly  quoted,  or 
that  he  never  gave  the  passage  in  rhyme. 

"  When  first  I  saw  her — (young  Olympia !) 
She  lived  not  far  from  FlOTence.    One  may  atray 
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Unto  the  vaUey  where  her  cottage  stood, 
Od  a  bright  momii^,  be  the  seasoD  good, 
Sammer  or  latest  spring :  Her  dweHif^  wu 
Fenced  round  by  trees  which  shattered  the  fierce  air 
To  fragments,  pine  and  oak ;  and  hsh  was  there 
Which  leaves  its  oflFspring  berries  to  the  grass, 
And  citron  woods  that  ehooii  out  vast  perfume, 
And  myrtles  downed  with  their  richest  bloom. 
There  dwelt  she,  sylvan  f^dess ! — there  she  first 
Swam  on  my  sight :  I  thought  my  heart  woold  burst 
With  transport  as  I  saw  her  float  along 
Tow'rds  me,  and  slowly  read  the  carved  song 
Which  on  the  oakeji  rind  my  knife  had  writ : 
There  was  some  idle  praise,  but  more  of  wit 
Had  grown  and  mii^led  with  that  forest  verse, 
And  1  woald  often  with  a  laugh  rehearse 
The  soi^,  thinking  at  times  that  some  weak  maid 
'  Might  love  such  incense  if  she  thither  strayed : 
Bnt  /  was  to  be  victim  3  I  had  gone 
Like  an  erratic  fire  upon  my  course. 
Over  the  Heaven  of  beauty,  all  alone, 
^d  now  I  felt  Love's  chaste  and  supreme  force    . 
Press  on  my  very  heart,  until  in  pfun 
1  nttei^d  consecrated  vows, — in  vain. 
—She  perished  in  her  youth ;  nor  should  I  now 
Have  told  thus  much,  but  that  upon  thy  brow 
I  saw  forgiveness — ('twas  in  fancy  this) 
And  smiles  that  recoguiaed  my  v&nisbra  bliss 
As  a  thing  risen  from  the  grave,  and  bright 
As  ever  in  the  sammer  of  thy  sight." 

But  perbaps  it  may  be  said,  that  Pope  himself  would 
appear  prosaic  if  his  verses  were  thrown  into  a  pro- 
saic form.  Perhaps,  did  we  say  ?  we  forgot  the  age 
in  which  we  lived  when  we  made  use  of  the  expres- 
sion. '  This  is  an  age  when  writers  will  say  any  thing. 
A  little  meddling,  petty  scribbler,  who  is  only  fit  to 
write  politics, — -we  mean  police  and  parliamentary 
reports,  and  them  there  things,  will  assnme  as  lofty  a 
tone,  and  lay  down  precepts  with  as  much  dogmatic 
t  as  if  he  were  an  Addison  or  » Joknsoo,  in 
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criUciBm,  a  Ifwd  or  %  StevVt  W  the  pj^o«M)^y  c^ 
the  mind.  Tbetx  vps  s  time  wtieu  it  vw  tliougl^t  that 
a  cobbler  jsbouid  jjDit  go  beyond  hjLs  last }  b^t  this  time 
b  gpi^e  \fy.  The  empire  of  wind  ia  «ow  a  complete 
republic— we  ^re  all  .^k-^Uoir  alike.  No  respect 
for  perstHU,  is  i>ot  ovify  the  motto  of  cockqies  bat 
the  mo^  of  thie  ag«.  The  dtwce  jsolds  up  jiis  bea^ 
as  high  as  the  maa  of  geoiufrT— or  if  be  be  daaz^ 
by  the  brilliancy  of  ineotal  iUwwnatioo,  he  arerte  his 
be^,  %^aSec^  pot  to  peroei^  it.  Fotg)er^,  geniuv 
was  respected,  because  those  who  did  Aot  possess  it 
were  not  iu^udeat  enough  to  pretend  to  it.  3ut  sow, 
forsooth,  we  are  all  men  of  ^iue>  and  if  we  ;caimot 
prove  it  by  FQcdSj  we  eviqce  it  by  the  si^ucciliovs  ar- 
rogance -of  our  depoitmeut.  Bat  io  returu  to  oiy 
subject :  the  passa^  we  have  now  quoted  frosa  Bany 
Cornwall  reaos  Uke  were  prose  tphea  thrown  into  a 
prosaic  fomiir— Not  a  trace  remauoB  of  tbe  di^ecti 
membra  poettB,  Let  ^  see,  A^n,  whether  Pope'R 
rhyme  wfll  equally  a»iSei:  by  a  sioular  traoMoatation. 
We  sbtdl  take  the  first  Jwes  in  his  Dunciad' 

**  The  migihty  mother,  and  her  son,  who  brings  the 
Smithfield  Muses  to  the  ear  of  Kings,  I  sin^.  Say 
yon,  her  instruments  the  great !  Called  to  this  work 
by  Dulness^  Jove,  and  Fate ;  You  by  whose  care,  ip 
vain  decried  aqd  cursed,  still  Dunce  the  second  reigns 
like  Dunce  the  first ;  Say  how  the  Goddess  bade  Bri- 
tannia sleep,  and  poured  her  spirit  g'er  the  land  and 
deep. 

**  In  eldest  times  e'er  mortds  writ  or  read,  ere 
Pallas  issued  from  the  thunderer's  head,  Dulness  .o'er 
(dl  posaeas'd  her  ancient  right,  daughter  of  Chaos  and 
eternal  night ;  Fate  in  her  dotage  this  fair  idiot  ,gave, 
— gross  as  her  sire,  and  as  her  mother  grave,  iaboorir 
oua,  heavy,  busy,  bold,  and  blind,  she  ruled  in  native 
anarcby  the  mind.  Still  her  old  empire  to  renew.she 
tries,  for  bom  a  Goddess,  Dulness  never  dies." 

^o .reader  GSUjiniatake  this  for  piose,  thooghlhrown 
«ito  a  pvoaaic  fwrnyr-rwhile  ithe  passage  fi^m  Qarajr 
Conuradi,  thrown  into  the  same  totaiy  m  a»  fhiM 
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pnM  aa  crar  wu  written,  or*  if  it  be  oot,  we  ink  \rtHtt 
»  pmoe  }  "  &tgliah  verse,"  lays  DaDiel>  id  his  De- 
Smce  of  R^me,  "  though  it  doth  not  strictly  observe 
loag  and  short  syllables,  yet  it  most  retigtoosly  re- 
afeeta  the  aoceot.''  Daniel  did  not  know,  that  a  time 
would  arrive  when  English  poets  would  most  rel^;i- 
ousIt  study  to  aroid  the  eecent}  but  of  this  we  sbalt 
qieak  mora  at  bige  in  owr  next  volume. 

Mr.  Payne  Kniffht  having  coiffted  the  innses  in  his 
oM  age,  we  oannot  pass  over  so  celebrated  a  name 
vritbouk  bestowing  on  it  a  portion  of  oar  criticat 

W)OIUB. 

Alfred  ia  evideiitly  the  work  of  old  age,  and  accord- 
ng^  the  nepressions  which  we  feci  in  perusing  it  are 
of  a  n^d,  sei«ie,  and  ocruffled  character.  It  is, 
therefore,  bat  tittle  suited  to  the  hey-day  of  bfe, 
wUoh  delights  only  in  atnuz  and  stimnlatiag  exdte- 
■lents,  fediDg  BO  charm  in  the  calm  delights  and  mo- 
nKnng  habits  of  <dd  a§e.  We  are  not  therefore  sur- 
prised th^  it  has  met  with  a  cold  reception }  for  it  is 
the  opkiioQ  whicb  we  form  of  works  in  the  meridian 
of  life,  while  our  mental  energies  are  strong  and  eager 
of  delight,  that  stamp  a  character  upon  them.  In 
vonth  we  del^bt  in  the  lighter  fictions  of  bocy  and 
HBa^atico,  aiid  find,  aeeordiBgly,  ouwe  |rieasare  in 
dasmptive  poetry  and  landscape-psonting  than  in  any 
ipdier  species  of  poetiy  or  paintmg  whatever.  The 
mind,  at  tMa  age,  seems  to  take  its  dnracter  from  the 
■ninin.  vi^ch  retisfa  only  the  tnikler  impulses  and  at* 
trikntes  of  bein^.  9olter  coloors  are  then  more  pleas- 
tag  to  theeye,  sunple  melody  more  gratefol  to  the  ear, 
and  pore  sweet  more  pleaatDg  to  the  toi^oe.  In  ovr 
advance  to  manhood,  however,  we  seek  for  Bwre 
apleodid  and  contrasted  ctdoaring ;  melody  most  be 
hei^tCDed  by  all  the  graces  and  comfdiications  of  har- 
■MMue  expifssioa ;  and  pore  sweet  tnost  be  rendered 
■tore  psngent  and  atimshitiQg  by  tlie  mixture  of  acid 
•ad  bittw.  The  ouiid  observes  the  same  laws  in  its 
piogifss  to  matorily.  Pare  descriptive  poetry  ceaaes 
to  intereal  as  db  we  grow  np,  antess  its  lighter  charms 
■re  anpportad  by  a  judicioos  mixture  of  narrative  and 
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ioddeot ;  and  a  UndBc^ie  paintinjf  ceasei  to  ddi^t 
where  no  trace  of  tbc  human  species  is  introduced  to 
give  it  interest.  Hence  oar  passion  for  landscape  sooa 
gipcs  way  to  the  stronger  passion  for  historical  paint- 
ing; and  our  passion  for  wandering,  along  the  meads 
and  rivulets  of  the  descriptive  poet,  gives  way  to  the 
stronger  paasion  excited  by  the  poet  whose  sabject  is 
man,  the  passions  and  atlectious  by  which  he  is  go- 
verncd,  and  tbe  cnjoymeDts,  privations,  perils,  and 
adventures  to  (vhich  he  is  exposed.  In  early  youUi 
wecannot  sympathize  with  all  die  passions  of  man,  be- 
cause we  know  them  as  yet  only  in  imagination ;  nor 
can  we,  consequently,  take  a  strong  interest  in  all  the 
circumstances  and  situations  which  these  passions 
bring  about,  because  we  know  they  are  circumstances 
and  situations  which  we  cannot  be  dragged  into  onr- 
selvcs,  the  passions  that  would  lead  us  into  them, 
bavii^  as  yet  no  existence,  and  that  which  exists  only 
in  idea  must  affect  ub  much  more  slightly  than  after  it 
comes  not  only  into  actual  existence,  but  into  tb^ 
existence  which  forms  a  part  of  ourselves,  and  which 
clings  to  us  like  the  vital  stream  of  life.  In  manhood, 
therefore,  when  all  our  faculties  have  arrived  at  per- 
fection, we  take  an  interest  in  all  that  regards  tbe 
stron^r  paasions  of  our  nature,  and  ^1  the  conse- 
quences resoldng  from  them,  because  they  are  pas- 
sions which  we  feel  may  be  wakened  within  us  by 
similar  causes,  and  which  therefore  may  lead  us  iido 
sipiilar  situations.  If  it  be  demanded,  what  certun^ 
have  we  that  excitements  by  which  others  have  been 
stimulated  would  prodnce  aimilar  passions  in  us,  we 
reply,  ttut  we  feel  them  by  sympathy  while  we  are  in 
the  act  of  reading  them. 

Mr.  Knight  not  only  belongs,  but  professes  to  beloi^, 
to  the  old,  or  classical  school.  He  is  as  little  pleased 
as  we  are  ourselves  with  the  innovations  of  modem 
poetry. — Bnt,  unhappily,  he  is  a  feeble  representative 
of  those  whom  he  follows.  Had  he  attempted  Alfred 
in  his  youth,  it  would  have  been  a  di&rent  i>oem ; 
though  we  suspect  his  met^hysical  turn  of  mind 
would  be  always  unfavourable,  not  only  to  the  lighter*^ 
graces  which  ornament  poetry,  but  to  that  fire  and 
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nptare  hy  which  it  should  be  Bdimated.  The  follow- 
ing passage  appears  to  us  not  only  the  best,  Irat  the 
most  iotereatiiig  and  pathetic  in  Alfred. 

Near  and  more  near,  witii  silent  steps  he  (Alfred) 
drew 
1111  throneb  the  trees  the  warbler  met  his  view : 
Close  by  the  cot,  beneath  the  mingled  shade, 
Of  rioes  and  woodbiaes,  sat  a  lovely  maid; 
A  peasant's  hnmble  weeds  her  form  invest, 
Bat  princely  dignity  her  mien  exprest ; 
lloiigfa  coarse  and  simple,  neat  was  her  attire; 
With  taste  her  flying  fingers  touched  the  lyre  ; 
Exalted  sentiment,  and  native  grace. 
Beamed  in  «ach  mitare  of  her  beauteous  Face ; 
Her  head  a  simple  fillet  loosely  bound. 
Her  curliim  treases  wildly  wanton'd  round. 
In  anbnm  ringlets  on  her  shoulders  pky'd. 
Or  heedless  o^  her  snowy  bosom  straj^d. 
Serenely  melancholy  flowM  the  song. 
The  echoing  rocks  each  plaintive  note  prolong ; 
Whose  Bweetly-lingering  cadence  seem'd  t'  invite, 
The  alow  descending  sileiice  of  the  night. 

Hid  in  the  covert  of  the  a^joiniag  wood, 
Enraptored  and  amazed  the  monarch  stood ; 
And,  as  her  beauteous  face  he  oft  reviews. 
Memory  her  image  in  his  mind  renews : 
He  thought,  in  happier  days,  he  had  somewhere  seen 
Those  lovely  features,  and  that  graceful  mien ; 
He  thought  he  had  somewhere  heard  that  tuneful 


Channt  in  less  plaintive  mood  the  tender  song; 
Yet  Btjll  no  certain  image  thought  supplies. 
But  doubts  on  doubts  in  vague  conjectures  rise ; 
Unceasing  wars  and  troubles  had  e&ced 
'  Each  mild  impression  happier  scenes  had  traced. 
Per^lex'd,  he  stands,  and  listens  to  the  sound. 
Then  tunes  his  harp,  and  rests  it  on  the  ground ; 
Strikes  with  a  master's  hand,  the  trembling  strings. 
And  bids  them  vibrate  to  the  notes  she  sings. 
y2 
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Sttdrieo-gbe  roM,  uid  averring  toward  the  tiees, 
the  voyBl  miaslrel'*  fonn  oMijaatie  aeea ; 
Silent  she  stopi,  entranced  in  wild  sissrize. 
Pale  grew  her  cheeks,  Rmazement  fix'd  her  eyes. 

"  What  awful  i^ion, — what  delusire  &bade," 
At  leitgtb  she  cried^  **  tbiu  haaata  tbia  aeeret  glade  > 
Yet  should  I  know  the  featiuea  of  that  face. 
Its  dignity  benign — ita  Boanly  grace  j 
That  form  liefore  bath  to  my  eyes  appear'd-. 
Those  notes  before^  in  bapfuer  days,  I've  heard. 
Say,  da  1  wake  ?  or  do  my  senses  stray. 
Of  long  calamity  and  grief  a  prey  ? 
No  1  thou  art  ^fred,  or  some  fleetii^  shade 
Cornea  in  those  lineatnentB  divine  ariay'd ; 
Some  sainted  spirit  froBi  yoa  aaore  skies. 
To  charm  my  ears  and  faacuwtie  my  eyes." 

"  Thou  too,"  the  king  replies,  "  hast  felt  the  &owp 
Of  adverse  late,  and  better  days  hast  known ; 
Thy  mien,  thy  accent,  and  thy  looks  reveal 
What  this  coarse  garb  and  humble  roof  conceal- 
Where  have  I  seen  that  beauteous  face  before  ? 
Where  have  I  beard  that  voice  its  music  pour  ? 
Ah  I  now  I  know  !  each  gra^,  each  charm  renein 
Remembrance  past^  and  Mercia's  ^iqcess  sl^ws. 
Has  then  the  stonn,  which  o'n*  our  country  pours. 
Its  wasteful  torrents,  aud  each  realm  dereun^ 
B'ea  OB  Elsiatba's  unresistins  bead 
Its  fierce  inevitable  fury  sped  i 
Ah  1  aay,  what  bixiugbt  thee  to  this  low  rstieat  i 
How  didst  thou  fly  nrom  Mercia's  distaat  aeat  i 
Where  ase  tbg:  father  vtd  thy  brother  fled } 
Ahl  why  tboae  teara i-  -ahs  1  thai, ac«  th^dsad f " 

"  They  both  are  dead,"  the  sorrowing,  mud  repUea, 
Whilt  plow  tears  fast  trickled  from  her  eyea. 
"  Both  are  rcleaaed  from  this  sad  worlidof  w«e» 
Nor  more  its  transitory  evils  know. 
I — oaty  1 — of  Mercia's  race  am  left. 
An  exiled  orphan,  of  each  friend  beveft. 
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Long  is  the  dismal  trie ;  bnt  mace  Hie  day 

Now  faintly  sheds  its  last  departing  ray. 

Here  in  this  sbelter'd  cot  tliou  mayst  repose, 

And  bear  tke  story  of  Elsintba'a  woes. 

Here  onmoleMed  and  unknown,  1  sbaie 

The  gaias  Mid  Saboare  of  an  agnd  pair ; 

Who,  with  tfae  fcalm  of  oiitd  paternal  to¥e> 

To  soothe  sod  lieal  my  sorrows  long  have  «trove ; 

Who,  sprang  from  :$axoa  blood,  like  us  have  known. 

Domestic  gnefk  and  misefies  of  idteir  own: 

And  learned  each  gentle  mnpstlty  to  blend. 

Of  parent,  gaardian^  comforter,  and  friend." 

We  shall  now  dose  oor  viev.of  dteldteratorattfihe 
Age  with  the  following  extracts  feomliord  Byron.  We 
give  neatlier  note  nor  oomment,  not  only  becanse  our 
preliminaiy  view  ioB  swelled  beyono  the  '£mits 
which  we  had  originally  prescribed  for  it,  bttt:becaiise 
we  intend  giviitg  a  critic^  disseEtalaou  on  the  genius 
of  Lord  Byron  in  our  next  volume.  Of  our  other 
living  poets  we  shall  speak  in  their  turn.  There  is 
one  whom  we  only  know  through  the  medium  of  the 
European  Magazine,  tiie  aothor  of  Au,  on  whose 
poetry  we  set «  very  h^  value,  and  the  distinctive 
character  of  whoee  ^niua  we  shall  hereaAer  .att^njd 
to  unfold.  Tbe  esctr«ots  we  have  ^von  fdnm  bis  Axt 
will,  we  are  certain,  justify  the  opinioQ  we  catertam  of 


Tbe  arcfio  ann  rotte  broad  above  the  wave  j 

"Hie  breeze  bow  sank,  now  whispered  irom  bis  cave  .j 

As  OD  ^e  .£«riian  har|^,lul  fitfal  wings 

Now  swelled}  now  flattered  o'er  bis  ocean  strings,. 

Witfa.alow>  de^Hiiring  oar  the  .abandoned  atuQ* 

Houghs  its  ilnMr  ;progve8s  to  the  KcaFce-seenroliff, 

Which  lifU  its  pekk  a  .cloud  f^ve  the  main: 

TTutt  boat  and  ship  shall  never  meet  again  1 

Bnt  'tis  not  mine  to  tell  their  tale  of  grief, 

llieir  constant  peril  and  their  scant  relief; 

Their  days  of  danger,  and  their.nights  of  pain ; 

Tb&r  manly  coorage  even  when  deemed  in  vain  ; 
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The  sapping  tunine,  renderiiw  acutx  a  ton 

Known  to  his  mother  in  the  Bkeletoo ; 

The  ills  that  lessened  still  their  little  tbore, 

And  starved  even  Hun^  till  he  wrong  no- more; 

The  varying  frowns  and  favoors  of  the  deep. 

That  now  almost  eognlphs^  then  leaves  to  creep 

With  cra^  oar  and  shattered  strength  titHig 

lite  tide  that  yields  relnctaut  to  the  strong; 

The  incessant  fever  of  that  arid  thirst 

Which  welcomes,  as  a  well,  the  clouds  that  harst 

Above  thdr  naked  bones,  and  feels  delight 

In  the  cold  drenching  of  the  stormy  ni^t. 

And  frdm  the  outspread  canvas  gladly  wrings 

A  drop  to  moisten  Life's  all-gasping  springs ; 

The  savage  foe  escaped,  to  seek  again 

More  hospitable  shelter  from  the  main ; 

The  ghastly  spectres  which  wu«  doomed  at  last 

To  tdl  as  true  a  tale  of  dang^s  past. 

As  ever  the  dark  annals  of  the  deep 

Difioloeed  for  man  to  dread  or  woman  weep. 


We  leave  them  to  their  fate  hot  not  miknown 
Nor  QDFedrest !  Revenge  may  have  her  own : 
Roused  discipline  aload  procliums  their  cause. 
And  injured  navies  urge  their  broken  laws. 
Pnrane  we  on  his  track  the  mutineer. 
Whom  distant  vengeance  had  not  taught  to  fear. 
Wide  o'er  the  wave — away !  away !  away ! 
Once  more  his  eyes  shall  hail  the  welcome  bay ; 
Once  more  the  happy  shores  without  a  law 
Rec^ve  the  outlaws  whom  they  lately  saw ; 
Nature,  and  Nature's  Goddess — Woman — woos 
To  lands  where,  save  their  conscience,  DoiiD  accut 
Where  all  partake  the  earth  without  dispute, 
And  bread  itself  is  gathered  as  a  fruit  ;* 
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Where  none  contest  the  fields,  the  woods,  the  streams : 

The  Gold  less  Age,  where  Gold  disturbs  no  dreams. 

Inhabits  or  inhabited  the  shore, 

1111  Europe  taught  them  better  than  before. 

Bestowed  her  customs,  and  amended  theirs, 

But  left  her  vices  also  to  their  heirs. 

Away  with  this !  behold  them  as  they  were. 

Do  good  with  Nature,  or  with  Nature  err. 

**  Huzza  !  for  Oti^eite ! "  was  the  cry. 

As  stately  swept  the  gallant  vessel  by. 

The  breeze  sprinea  up ;  the  lately  flapping  sail 

Extends  its  arch  before  tbe^rowing  g^e ; 

In  swifter  ripples  stream  aside  the  seas. 

Which  her  bold  bow-ffiugs  off  with  dashing  easo. 

Thus  Aigo  ploughed  the  Euxine's  virgin  foam ; 

But  those  she  wafted  still  looked  hack  to  home — 

These  spuni  their  country  with  their  rebel  bark. 

And  fly  her  as  the  raven  fled  the  ark ; 

And  yet  they  seek  to  nestle  with  the  dove. 

And  tame  their  &ery  spirits  down  to  love. 


And  who  is  he  ?  Uie  blue-eyed  northern  child 
Of  isles  more  known  to  man,  but  scarce  less  wild  ; 
The  fair-haired  offspring  of  the  Hebrides, 
Where  roars  the  Pentland  with  its  whirling  seas;' 
Rocked  in  his  cradle  by  the  roaring  wind. 
The  tempest-bom  in  tiody  and  in  mind, 
Hb  young  eyes  opening  on  tiie  ocean- foam. 
Had  from  that  moment  deemed  the  deep  his  home. 
The  giant  comrade  of  his  pensive  moods. 
The  sharer  of  his  craggy  solitudes. 
The  only  Mentor  of  Ms  yooth,  where'er 
His  hark  was  borne ;  the  sport  of  wave  and  air  j 
A  cak^less  thing,  who  placed  his  choice  in  chuice, 
Nnrst  by  the  legoids  of  his  land's  romance ; 
Eager  to  hope,  but  not  less  firm  to  bear, 
Acqu^nted  with  all  feelings  save  despair, 
naced  in  the  Arab's  dime,  he  would  have  been 
As  bold  a  rover  as  the  sands  have  seen,' 
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And  braved  tbeir  thirst  with  as  anfaruiB  lip 
As  Isbmael,  wafted  on  faia  deawt-^p;* 
F^ed  opon  Chili's  shore,  a  proad  Caciqae ; 
On  Hellas'  mountaias,  a  rebellioas  (jreek; 
Bom  in  a  tcmt,  perhaps  a  TamerisDe  j 
Bred  to  a  throne,  perhaps  unfit  to  re^. 
For  the  some  soal  that  rends  its  path  to  sway. 
If  reared  to  snch,  can  find  no  faruier  prejr 
Beyond  itself,  ami  must  retrace  its  way.t 
Fiimginsr  for  pleasure  into  pain ;  the  sune 
Spirit  which  miide  a  Nero,  Rome's  wont  eiiain^ 
A  hnmbler  state  and  discipline  of  heart 
Had  formed  his  ^oriona  names^e's  oonDterportst 
Bat  grant  liis  vices,  grant  (hem  all  lus  own. 
How  small  their  theatre  withont  a  tf 


TboQ  smilest,— these  comparisons  aeera  high 
To  those  who  scan  all  things  with  dazzled  eye  j 
Linked  with  the  unknown  name  of  one  whose  doom 
Has  noaght  to  do  with  fflory  or  wiA  Roioe, 
With  CUli,  Helas,  or  with  Araby, 
Thou  smilest } — Smile  {  'tis  better  thns  than  sigii  i 
Yet  such  he  might  have  been ;  he  was  a  man^ 
A  soaring  apirit  ever  in  the  van, 


•  The  "•taiporihedenrt"  1*  tbe  OtlMtal  fignefbr  thecnMl«r 
droBiedary ;  and  they  dewne  Uk  nwUpbor  well,  tlw  fonner  for  hit 
CBdnnDce,  the  litter  for  bit  iwlAneu. 


>,  who  Made  Um  DoeqMllad  Bkrofa  lAieh  deceived 


•cconpluliiDc  u  aehievc- 
nic  flnt  imelflgr 


■enlalBMMtmirirdledlnmilitarj  uiuji.  Ilcflnt  inte^gmccof  lib 
Mtan,  U  Hinailul,  wM  Ibe  nglil  of  A«dnitMl-«  Iwtd  throm  inM  Ui 
amp.  WbaBHuiiiftalMwtlik,he«ii4>inMdwilliaiiCli,tkat"RgBe 
wodd  BOW  be  the  ntUlraMof  tbt  world,"  Aod  yet  to  thU  victorjr  of 
NcTo'*  it  mi^t  be  owing  (hat  hii  imperial  naineMke  reigned  M  all  I 
But  tbe  lRfiuny«f  tbe  MK  taac  cdlpted  the  glory  of  the  otber.  Whes 
the  nunc  of  "Nero")!  heard,  who  Uurtj  Of  tbcCoMHlf  MK  •■<& 
are  btiuan  thittgi. 
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A  patriot  hsm  or  deapitic  cUe^ 

To  form  m  nw/aaa'a  g^ory  or  ita  gri^^ 

Bom  under  anspices  which  makes  as  more 

Or  less  tbaa  we  ddigbt  to  ponder  o'er. 

But  these  ««  TiaioiiB}  say,  irbBt  was  tie  here  ? 

A  Uooming  bw,  a  trautt  motioeer, 

The  fiur-hured  ToTflnul,  free  as  Ocean's  «pn^. 

The  husbuid  of  tbe  biide  of  ToobaoaL 

By  Neil's  side  be  satcj  and  watched  the  WBtere,^ — 

Meuha,  the  sae-flower  of  «he  Island  da«g1rta«, 

Highbom  (a  birth  at  whic^  the  herdd  mnitu. 

Without  a  scotcheoD  for  tltese  secret  isles) 

Of  a  long  raoe,  the  vafiant  and  tbe  fi>ee^ 

The  naked  kaugfata  crif  sange  chinby, 

Whosegnasy  caimt  ascend  doiw  t^  dMnv, 

And  thme,— I've  saea,— tAcfaillesI  do  no  mote. 

She,  when  tbe  IliiHider-bearing  sts'^igerscatte 

In  laat'caiMeB  bcg^  nith  bolts  of  fiame, 

Vtffped  viUi  tall  trees,  vfaich^  loltiertban  Gte  IMlia, 

Seemed  rooted  in  tbe  deep  ainidst  its  oalm ; 

Bnt  when  the  winds  anraken'd,  sbat  fiMth  wiaga 

Broad  BS  tbe  oknd  akw  tiie  horiH>D  ffingB, 

And  swayed  tbe  wares,  weoitiea  of  tbe  sea. 

Making -(be  veij  bsUowB  lixdc  leas  free  }— 

She,  with  her  paddlii^  ow  nnd  dancing  prow. 

Shot  throngh  tne  snrf,  fike  refai-deer  ttiroi^  iJie  snow. 

Swift  gliding  o'er  tiie  bpeaker's  fftttteQing«^, 

Idght  as  a  Atei^d  in  ber  ocean  (Aedge, 

And  gazed  and  wandewd  at  tbe  giant  4mA, 

Which  heaved  from  wave  to  wave  ito  tiamplBig  bnUc  i 

lite  anchor  dropped,  it  lay  along  the  deep, 

lake  a  huge  Hon  m  the  snn  aste^. 

While  round  it  swarm'd  (be  proas'  'Ritting  chain, 

Uke  snauner  bees  that  bwn  arsaad  his  mane. 


The  white  man  landed  j  need  the  restlietold?. 
Tbe  New  World  stretched  its  dusk  hand  to  the  Old; 
Each  waslo-eacb  a  marvel,  and  the  tie 
Of  wonder  warmad  to  better  syibpatlqr* 
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Kind  waa  the  welcome  of  the'eoa-bom  sires. 

And  kinder  still  their  daughters'  gentler  firea. 

Their  union  grew:  the  children  of  the  storm 

Fqund  beauty  linked  with  many  a  dusky  form ; 

While  these  m  turn  admired  the  paler  glow. 

Which  seemed  so  white  in  climes  that  knew  do  snow. 

The  chace,  the  race,  the  liberty  to  roam. 

The  soil  where  every  cottage  shewed  a  home; 

The  sea-  spread  net,  the  lightly-launched  canoe. 

Which  stemmed  the  studded  Archipelago, 

O'er  whose  blue  bosom  rose  the  stany  isles ; 

The  healthy  slamber,  earned  by  sportive  toils ; 

The  palm,  the  loftiest  Dryad  of  the  woods, 

Within  whose  bosom  infant  Bacchus  broods. 

While  eagles  scarce  build  higher  than  the  crest 

Which  shadows  o'er  the  vineyard  in  her  breast ; 

The  cava  feast,  the  yam,  the  cocoa's  root. 

Which  bears  at  once  the  cUp,  and  milk,  and  finiit ; 

The  bread-tree,  which,  without  the  ploughshare,  yields 

The  mireaped  harvest  of  unfurrowed  fi^dB,   ' 

And  bakes  its  unadulterated  loaves 

Without  a  ftimace  in  uapurchaaed  ^nves. 

And  Sings  off  famine  from  its  fertile  breast, 

A  priceless  market  for  the  g:atlieriag  guest  ^—' 

These,  with  the  luxuries  of  seas  and  woods. 

The  airy  joys  of  social  solitudes. 

Tamed  each  rude  wanderer  to  the  sympathies 

Of  those  who  were  more  happy  if  less  wise. 

Did  more  than  Ekirope's  discipline  had  done. 

And  civilized  civilization's  son  1 

Of  these,  and  there  was  many  a  willing  pmr, 
Ncuha  and  Torquil  were  not  the  least  fair-. 
Both  children  of  the  isles,  though  distant  for; 
Both  bom  beneath  a  sea-presiding  star; 
Both  nouriah'd  amidst  Nature's  native  scenes, 
Lov'd  to  the  last  whatever  intervenes 
Between  us  and  onr  childhood's  sympathy, 
Which  still  reverts  to  what  first  caught  the  eye. 
He  who  first  met  the  Highlands'  swelhng  blue. 
Will  love  each  pe^  that  shevre  a  kindred  hue. 
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Hail  in  each  crag  a  fncntf  a  fiunilW  hcc, 
And  clasp  the  rooimtain  in  his  mind's  embrace. 
Loi^  have  I  roam' J  throueh  lands  which  arc  not  mine^ 
Adored  the  AJp,  and  loved  the  Appenine, 
Revered  PamassaB,  and  beheld  the  steep 
Jove'a  Ida  and  Olympus  crown  the  deep : 
Bnt  'twas  not  ail  long  ages'  lore,  nor  all 
T^eir  aatare  held  me  in  their  thrilling  thrall; 
The  infant  rsptnre  still  snrvived  the  boy. 
And  lioch-na-gar  with  Ida  looked  o'er  Troy,* 
Mixed  Celtic  memories  with  the  Wirygian  monnt> 
And  Highland  linns  with  Castalie's  clear  fount. 
Forgire  me.  Homer's  universal  shade ! 
Forgive  me,  Phoebus!  that  my  fancy  strayed; 
The  North  and  Nature  taught  me  to  adore 
Your  scenes  sublime,  from  those  bclov'd  before. 


Neoha  arose,  and  Ttrnjuil ;  twUight's  hoar 
Came  sad  aiMl  softly  to  that  rocky  bower. 
Which  kindliiK  by  degrees  its  dewy  spars. 
Echoed  their  dim  light  to  the  mnstering  stars. 
Slowly  the  pair,  partaking  Nature's  calm, 
Soi^ht  out  their  cottage,  built  beneath  Uie  palm ; 
^fow  smiling  and  now  silent,  as  the  scene ; 
Lovely  as  Love — the  spirit  I  when  serene. 
Ilie  Ocean  scarce  spoke  louder  with  his  swell. 
Than  breathes  his  numic  muraiurer  in  the  BheU,t 


noved  by  roediot  adtice,  into  Ihe 
Hi|fa1aBdi,  Here  1  i»ned  occajoBBlly  loiiie  raHBtim,  and  from  Ihif 
•cnod  I  dale  m;  love  of  nuwBlainaiu  connlrki,  I  can  never  (oigtt 
the  effect  •  few  jnm  •flcntardi  Id  England,  or  the  onl*  thioK  I  b»i 
kng  wen,  even  in  miniature,  of  a  nonntaia,  in  the  Ualvera  fiUb. 
After  I  retained  Is  Ctaelimlun,  I  ued  to  wateb  tbem  nttj  aderaDON 
at  lOBMt,  wttb  a  Kiualion  whicb  I  camot  deicribe.  Thli  ww  bojUb 
eaooffai  bat  I  wai  Iben  onlj  tbirteen  jean  of  age,  and  it  wm  in  the 
bolldni. 

t  II  the  reader  wID  apply  to  hie  ear  the  laa-ihdl  on  bit  ebiaacy- 
liiece,  be  will  be  aware  of  what  U  allnded  to.  If  Ibe  teat  dkwld  ap- 
|)ear  obacare,  he  will  God  in  "  Uebir"  ibe  nne  idea  belter  eiproHcd 
m  twa  Uwi.— Tbc  poen  I  neitr  read,  bat  bate  beard  Uu  lioet  qaotcd 
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As,  &r  divided  from  lua  parent  deep, 
'Vhe  eea-bont  isfant  cariea^  aad  will  aot  sleep, 
RawiBg  bis  Uttte  plaint  in  vBin,  to  cave 
For  the  broad  tweoai  of  his  QUFsing  wave: 
The  woods  drooped  darker,  m  inclined  to  reat. 
The  Tropic  bird  wheeled  sock-ward  to  hie  ueMi 
And  the  bine  sky  aptead  rooad.tbeiB  like  a  lake 
Of  peace,  wdiete  piet}'  ker  libJrst  might  aloke. 


The  fight  was  o'er;  the  flashing  throa^  the  gloom> 
Which  robes  the  cannoD  as  he  Wings  a  tomb. 
Had  ceased;  and  sulphury  vapours  upward  i£-ivcn 
Had  left  the  earth,  aod  but  polluted  heaven: 
The  rattling  roar  which  rung  in  every  volley 
Had  left  the  echoes  to  tbeir  melancholy ; 
No  more  they  shrieked  their  horror,  boom  for  boom  ; 
The  strife  was  done,  the  vanquished  had  their  doom }' 
The  mutineers  were  crashed,  dispersed,  or  ta'ea. 
Or  lived  to  deem  the  happiest  were  the  alain. 
Few,  few  escaped,  and  these  were  bunted  o'er 
The  isle  Utey  loved  beyond  their  native  shoce. 
No  further  home  was  theirs,  it  seemed,  on  earth. 
Once  reoeffades  to  that  whiah  gave  them  birth ; 
'IVacked  like  wild  beasts,  like  them  they  soogfat  tite 

wild. 
As  to  a  mother's  bosom  flies  the  child ; 
But  vainly  wolves  «id  lions  seek  their  dei^ 
And  still  more  vainly,  men  escape  from  men. 


Beneath  a  rock  whose  jutting  base  protrudes 
Far  Wer  ocean  in  his  fiercest  moods, , 
When  scaling  his  enormous  crag,  the  wave 
Is  hurled  down  headlong  liketl^  foremost  brave, 

by  a  mor*  recondite  reader— who  isemi  to  be  of  a  different  opinion 
fttm  -ttw  Bailor  of  the  Qotitetl;  f^eViea;,  i^lio  qmHffed  It  m  -Ui 
■tMirertolbeCritleat  B«Tieiier  of  H*  JiweMi,  w»  timAflf  tbeMmt 
Mdnott  loHU detcriptloB.  It  ii  leMr.  Laodor,  tbeiaUwr  of  Gebfr, 
•0  qMllBed,  atid  of  Mime  Latta  podM,  wfaicfa  vie  witfa  ManM  mr 
Catalliu  in  otiieeDitj,  tbat  the  inaucnlate  Mr,  iknilbey  adilrewea  l|ii 
dedamation  agalmt  Wpnritj  t 
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And  &1U  back  oa  the  foamii^.  crowd  beUnd, 

Which  fight  beneath  the  banners  of  the  whid. 

But  now  at  rest,  a  littie  remnant  dvew 

Together*  ble«dlnig>  thh:8^>  fiunt  and  few ; 

Bnt  still  thc»  wcapou  in  thdr  bandH^  and  aiill 

With  Bomething  (u  the  pride  of  former  wiU, 

Aa  men  not  tii  nntned  to  meditBtOj 

And  strive  voatik  mere  thaa  vandet  at  their  fate. 

Hieir  jweaent  lot  waa  what  they  had  fweoeeny 

And  dued  aB  what  ma  likdjr  ta  haire  been  ; 

Yet  still  the  Wogmmg  bope^  wUch  deemed  tbeur  lot 

Not  pardoned,  bat  unsoi^rt  for  or  ftHK(>') 

Or  trusted  that,  if  soii^,  thor  distant  cavea 

Might  stiU  be  nmaed  amidat  the  worid  of  wave*. 

Hud  weaned  theiy  thoo^a  in  part  from  what  they  saw 

And  felt,  the  Yengeancc  of  thcar  oowitiy's  fanr. 

Their  sea-green  aie,  thor  gnUt-  woa  poradlae^ 

No  more  conld  sliiehl  their  Tirtoe  or  thOT  yice : 

llinr  b^ter  feelings,  if  sae^  were,  were  thrown 

Back  on  themselvea^ — their  sins  remained  alone. 

Proscribed  even  In  tkar  second  country,  they 

Were  lost ;  m  Tale  Ibbwortd  before  tbun  lay; 

All  oatlete  seemed  stcnred.    Thdr  new  allica 

Had  foagkt  and  Ued  in  omiaal  sacrifice ; 

Bnt  what  aivailed  the  cMi  aad  speac  and  aim 

Of  Hercal«a,  against  the  aa)[dniry  charm. 

The  magic  of  fche  thunder,  which  destroyed 

llie  warrior  ere  hjs  stRBgth  coold  be  employed? 

Dug,  like  a  spreatSng  pestitence,  the  grave 

No  leaa  of  hnimioi  braraxy  thm  the  bnnc  I* 

H^r  own  scant  mBnbera  acted  idl  the  few 

Against  the  bubw  ofi;  wifl  dare  and  do } 

But  though  the  choice  seenn-  native  to  die  free. 

Even  Greece  cm  boaal  bnt  one  Thermoi^to, 

Till  now,  when  she  has  forced  ber  broken  chain 

Back  to  a  sword,  and  cHes  and  lives  again  I 

*  ArcUdaua*,  king'  of  9|Nirt«,  antt  sm  of  Agrdlimt,  when  br  ww 
■  aMcMMifaMiVM  ft»  tvuiag  ad  taimi  aat  AaitA,  MclMMMt  *•»  ft 
wu  the  "  fti**a  ■(  Vatow.*  TIK  «wai  itn^  bw  bM»t»iaof  mmc 
kugfau  m  Ihe  ftnt  ayplicatkio  of  Guapawtferi  bat  tlic  «rfpo*l  uie«- 
dou  i)  ID  PluUreh. 
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White  aa  a  white  atSl  on  a  diuky  sea. 
When  half  the  hcnizon's  clouded  and  half  free. 
Fluttering  between  the  dun  ware  and  the  sky. 
Is  hope's  last  gleam  in  man's  extremity. 
Her  anchor  parts;  but  still  ber  snowy  sail 
Attracts  our  eye  amidst  the  rudest  gale : 
Though  every  wave  she  climbs  divides  us  naoie. 
The  heart  still  follows  from  the  loneliest  shore. 
Not  distant  from  the  isle  of  Toobonai, 
A  black  rock  rears  its  bosom  o'er  the  spray, 
The  haunt  of  birds,  a  desart  to  mankind. 
Where  the  rough  seal  reposes  from  the  wind. 
And  sleeps  unwieldly  iu  his  cavern  dun, 
Or  gambols  with  huge  frolic  in  the  sun : 
There  shrilly  to  the  passing  oar  is  heard 
llie  startled  echo  of  the  ocean  bird, 
^^'ho  rears  on  its  bare  breast  her  callow  brood. 
The  feathered  fishers  of  the  solitude. 
A  narrow  segment  of  the  yellow  sand 
On  one  side  forms  the  outline  of  a  strand ; 
Here  the  young  turtle,  crawling  from  his  shell, 
Steels  to  the  deep  wherein  his  parents  dwell ; 
Chipped  by  the  beam,  a  nursling  of  the  day. 
But  hatched  for  ocean  by  the  fostering  ray ; 
The  rest  was  one  bleak  precipice,  as  e'er 
Gave  mariners  a  shelter  and  despair, 
A  spot  to  make  the  saved  regret  the  deck 
Which  late  went  down,  and  envy  the  lost  wreck. 
Such  was  the  stern  asylum  Neuha  chose 
To  shield  her  lover  from  his  following  foes ; 
But  all  its  secret  was  not  told;  she  knew 
tn  this  a  treasure  hidden  from  the  view. 


They  landed  on  a  wild  but  narrow  scaie. 
Where  few  but  Nature's  footsteps  yet  had  beoi; 
Prepared  their  arms,  and  with  that  gloomy  eye, 
Stera  and  sustained,  of  man's  extremity. 
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When  Hope  is  gone,  nor  Glory's  lelf  remaioB 

To  cheer  resistance  against  death  or  cfasins, — 

They  stood,  the  three,  as  the  three  hundred  stood 

Who  dyed  Thennopylee  with  holy  blood. 

Bat,  ah !  how  different  1  'tis  the  caute  makes  all, 

De^^es  or  hallows  courage  in  its  fall. 

O'er  them  no  fkme.  eternal  and  intense. 

Blazed  through  the  clouds  of  death  and  beck<H)ed 

hence; 
No  grateful  conntry,  amiltng  through  her  tears. 
Begun  the  pnusee  of  a  thousand  yeant ; 
No  nation's  eyes  would  on  their  tomb  be  bentj 
No  heroes  envy  them  their  monument ; 
Howerer  boldly  their  warm  blood  was  spilt, 
Their  life  was  shame,  their  epitaph  was  guilt. 
And  this  they  knew  and  felt,  at  least  the  one, 
The  leader  of  the  baud  he  had  undone ; 
Who,  bom  perchance  for  better  things,  had  set 
His  life  upon  a  cast  which  lingered  yet : 
Bat  now  ifae  die  was  to  be  thrown,  and  all 
The  chances  were  in  favour  of  his  fall : 
And  such  a  tall !  But  still  he  faced  the  shock. 
Obdurate  as  a  portion  of  the  rock 
Whereon  he  stood,  and  fixed  his  level  gun, 
Dark  as  a  sullen  cloud  before  the  sun. 


AguD  thar  own  shore  rises  on  the  view. 

No  miore  polluted  with  a  hostile  hue ; 

No  sullen  ship  lay  bristiing  o'er  the  foam, 

A  Boating  dungeon : — all  was  Hope  and  Home ! 

A  thousand  proas  darted  o'er  the  hay. 

With  sounding  shells,  and  heralded  their  way; 

The  Chiefs  came  down,  around  the  People  poured> 

And  welcom'd  Torquil  as  a  son  restored ; 

The  women  thronged,  embracing  and  embraced 

By  Neuha,  asking  where  they  h&d  been  chaced. 

And  how  escaped }    The  tale  was  told ;  and  Uiea 

One  acclamation  rent  the  sky  i^n ; 
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iw;  etc. 

And  from  tint  hoar  a  new  tfaditioa  gave 
Tlieir  gaaetvuy  the  mme  of  **  Nenha'a  Care." 
An  bimdred  ues  &r  Mckerin^  from  the  heig^ 
Blazed  o'er  the  general  rerel  of  the  night, 
The  fea^  in  honour  of  the  guest,  retomed 
To  Peace  and  Pleasure,  perdoiiBly  anied ; 
A  night  succeeded  by  stub  happy  days 
Aa  Mfly  the  yet  iabaA  worid  dispbiy*." 
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BEAUTIES 


MODERN    LITERATURE. 


DIRGE  OP  ALARIC  THE  GOTH, 

^Tho  ttormed  and  tpoiled  the  City  of  Rome,  and  was 

mftenoarda  buried  in  the  channel  of  the  riverBusen- 

tiuM,  the  water  of  which  had  been  diverted  from  itt 

cmtrte,  that  the  body  might  be  interred. 


Tarn  sentimeats  expressed  in  the  foUowit^  dii^  are 
eminently  beanti^l ;  but  they  derive  not  their  l^oty 
from  Hay  abstract  merit  they  poftsesB  in  themselves, 
Init  £rom  their  consistency  with  the  character  of  the 
warriw  by  whom  they  are  expressed.  In  the  mouth 
of  Jnlini  Csesar  th^  woold  have  neither  consistency 
nor  beauty.  They  breathe  a  severity  and  contempt 
for  mankind  totally  foreign  to  the  open  and  generous 
uatare  of  Ctesar.  Alario  despised  the  "paseant  charm." 
Bnt  tAj  did  he  so  ?  Because  he  despised  uiose  of  whom 
it  was  composed ;  because  he  had  no  sympathy  widi 
human  nature ;  because  he  had  no  feeling  to  respond 
to  the  finer  affections  of  the  heart ;  in  a  word,  becaose 
he  coold  not  say  with  Ta«nce  "  Homo  atan,  humaid 
mAf/  a  me  atieman  puto,"  But  though  Alaric  despised 
the  "marble  bust"  and  "sculptured  clay,"  he  coold 
not  endure  that  man  should  boast 

■——That  he  has  trod 
On  him  who  was  the  scourge  of  God, 

If,  therefore,  he  was  insensiUe  to  the  sympathies  of 
' '  k),  and  contemned  their  commiBeration,  he  bad 
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not,  bowerer,  strength  of  mind  to  endure  their  mock- 
ery or  insults  after  death.  We  do  not  know  whether 
the  learned  professor  yn»  r^ht  in  making  Alaric  fling 
back  his  gold  and  silver  to  the  clods  th&t  gare  them 
birth,  for  history  reports  that  he  had  his  immense 
treasures  huried  along  with  him.  Poetry,  it  is  true, 
has  no  original  alliance  with  history,  but  when  it 
makes  history  its  subject,  verisimilitude  must  be  ob- 
served, because  poetry  must  always  be  a  picture  of 
that  which  it  professes  to  represent.  When  the  poet 
makes  Alaric  say,  that 

Pedile  Ceesara  «hrieked  for  help 
In  vain  within  their  seven-hill'd  towers, 

we  do  not  dispute  his  right  of  putting  this  inflated 
boast  into  the  mouth  of  Alaric,  for  we  l^lieve  there  is 
nothing  unnatural  iii  hia  holding  tliis  contemptible 
opinion  of  the  Csssars ;  bat,  stem  and  gothic  as  be 
was,  we  cannot  help  believing  that  one  of  the 
Caesars,  at  least,  was  a  warrior  superior  to  him  in  mili- 
tary science,  equal  to  him  in  personal  faraveiy,  as 
wrecklesB  of  life  when  glory  called  opon  him,  amt 
beyond  all  comparison  sapen(»'  to  him,  iriieie  helud 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  greatness,  gmoosity,  and 
magnanimi^  of  character.  These  obaerTaticHU  are 
not  intended  to  iotimate,  that  the  author  erred  in  pn^ 
ting  this  expression  into  the  mouth  of  Alaric,  for 
thoiufb  it  is  lake,  it  is  stlU  natural  that  a  barbarian 
should  think  so.  The  he«vy-limbed,  heavy-pacMl, 
batf-animated  cart  driver,  who  swells  ont  his  shoul- 
ders wiA  [wtches  of  coarse  cloth,  imagines  that  he 
could  upset  all  the  well-dressed  gentlemea  n^uun  he 
meets  in  the'  street,  tbongh  many  of  tiiem,  (we  shall 
not  except  even  dw  datims  themselves,)  could,  to 
adopt  Us  own  language,  poll  the  Uvns  ont  of  him»  if, 
resigning  all  ideu  <»  icepect  tar  themsdms  at  dm 
moment,  they  cotiid  assume  Us  ficrcsDess  and  abandon- 
ment of  character.  Thereisnotfhotrevo-jasaitimatt 
in  this  dii^  witii  irtilcfa  we  find  bolt ;  for,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  the  beauty  of  the  sentiments  arise 
entirely  from  thttr  ocKulBtency  with  the  'character  by 
vttom  they  uv  expressed. 
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It  is  butjostketoltteantlKir  t«  sajr,  tliat  he  baa 
adoptejd  A  serer^y  of  afylB,  and  a  clu«^!^  of  manner, 
that  peculiarly  accords  with  the  stem  and  gothic  cha- 
ract^  of  the  subject. — Editor. 


When  I  am  dead  no  pageant  train 
Shall  waste  thdr  sorrows  at  my  bier. 

Nor  worthies  pomp,  pf  homage  Tain, 
Stain  it  with  hypocritic  teu } 

For  I  will  die  as  I  did  live. 

Hot  take  the  boon  1  cannot  gire. 

Ye  shall -not  n^  a  marble  bast 
Upon  the' spot  where  I  repose ; 

Ye  shall  not  ftiwn  before  my  dost. 
In  hollow cinnmutance  of  woes; — 

Nor  Bcnlptiired  li^y-  i^th  lying  breath. 

Insult  the  clay  that  motdds  beneadi. 

Ve  riiall  not  pile,  vrilh  serrile  toil. 
Your  monnmenta  upon  my  breast. 

Nor  yet  within  the  common  soil 
Lay  down  the  wreck  of  power  to  rest ; 

Where  man  can  boast  that  he  has  trod 

On  him  that  was  "  the  scourge  of  God." 

Bat  ye  tho  meootiu&  stream  shall  torn. 
And  iMf  Its  Moset  dnmiel  barc^ 

And  hollow,  for  yonr  ^pveiciga'i  nm, 
A  resting  place  for  ever  there : 

IbeD  bid  ita  everlastii^  springs 
Flow  back  upon  tiie  king  of  Idngs ; 

And  never  be  the  secret  said 

Until  Ae  deep  gire  np  his  head. 
b3 
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My  ^Id  tad  Bilrer  ye  shall  fling 
Back  to  the  clods  that  gave  them  birth  } 

The  captured  crowns  of  many  a  king. 
The  ransom  of  a  conquE»^d  earth  ; 

For  e'en  though  dead  will  I  conta-ot 

The  trophies  of  the  Ca[ritoI. 

But  when  beneath  the  mountain  dde 

Ye've  laid  your  monarch  down  to  rot. 
Ye  shall  not  rear  upon  its  side 

Pillar  nor  mound  to  mark  the  spot; 
For  long  enough  the  world  has  shook 
Beneath  the  terrors  of  my  look ;     - 
And  now,  that  I  hare  run  my  race. 
The  astonished  realms  shall  rest  a  space. 

My  coarse  was  like  the  river  deep,  - 
And  from  the  nortbem  bills  I  burst. 

Across  the  world  in  wrath  to  sweep. 
And  where  I  went  the  spot  was  curst : 

Nor  blade  of  grass  again  was  seen. 

Where  Alaric  and  his  hosts  had  been. 

See  how  their  haughty  barriers  fail 
Beneath  the  terror  of  the  Goth, 

Their  iron-breasted  legions  qutul 
Before  my  mthless  sabaoth} 

And  low  the  Queen  of  empires  kneels. 

And  grovels  at  my  chariot  uriieets. 

Not  for  myself  did  I  ascend 
In  judgment  my  triumphal  car; 

TwhS  God  alone  on  high  did  send 
The  avenging  Scytitian  to  the  war. 
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To  sbake-sbroad,  with  iron  hand, 

ne  q^pointed  acooi^  of  Us  commaad. 

'With  iron  hand  that  scoui^  I  rear'd 
O'er  goUty  king  and  guilty  realm, 
Destmction  was  the  ship  I  steer'd. 

And  vengeaneesat  npon  the  helm; 
When  lannched  in  fury  on  the  flood 
I  plongh'd  my  way  through  seas  of  blood. 
And  in  the  stream  their  hearts  had  spilt, 
Wash'd  out  the  long  arrears  of  guilt. 

Across  the  everlasting  Alp 

I  poured  the  torrent  of  my  powers. 
And  feeble  Ceesan  shrieked  for  help 

In  vain  within  their  seTen-bill'd  towers  ; 
I  ,qneiicb'd  in  blood  the  brightest  gem  ' 
TiM  glittered  in  their  diadem, 
And  struck  a  darker,  deeper  dye 
In  Ute  pm7>le  of  thdr  majesty ; 
And  bade  my  northern  baoneta  .ehioe 
Upon  the  conqner'd  PalaUjie, 

My  course  is  run,  my  eirand  doof^ 
I  go  to  him  &om  whom  I  eame$ 

Bnt  never  yet  shall  set  the  sun  . 
Of  glory  that  adorns  my  name ; 

And  Roman  hearts  shall  long  be  aick. 

When  men  shall  (liink  of  Alaric.  *  . 

My  conrac  it  nm,  my  errand  done. 

Bat  dw^er  miuistns  of  fate 
Impatient  ronnd  the  eternal  throne. 

And  in  the  cavei  of  vengeance  wait, 
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BefOTe  ibfi  name,  of  Attilft. ' 

Neto  Jfonthfy  Magazm*.* 


MY  BHOTHfilCS  ORAVS. 


Thb  foUowipg'poeim,brca(;|ies  a  toaeQf.de^nicIan- 
cfaoty,  not  nnlilce  the  dir^  of  Alaric,  but  possesses  a 
tenderness  and  sweetness  of  which  the  dii^e  was  ren- 
dered incapable  by  the  ferodons  nnbendin^  character 
of  the  person  by  whom  it  is  spoken.  After  placing 
before  us  the  *'  deep"  and  '*  etifl  eitence"  bf  . 
^  Tliat  nnitarfled  Bleep 

The  ^vlbg-  eye  bath  nsvee  knovu-, 
and  terrifying  as  -wMi  the  intada  regno-  of  iht  ideal 
worlds  how  sublimely  and  happily  ia  the  fitdlowing 
image  introduced. 

The  lonely  Sexton's  footst^  falls    ,  . 

In  dismal  echoes  on  the  wtdls. 
We  do  not  think  that  the  circumstance  mentioned 
ID  the  two  lines 

And  cheerful  is  my  mother's  brow. 
My  father's  eye  hath  lost  its  gloom, 
is  in  harraonytnth  the  entire  piece,  lie  circomstance, 
indeed,  may  be  true  and  natural,  that  ii,  it  is  true  that 
parents  may  forget  their  grie^  and  it  is  alao  natural 
they  should  do  so  after  a  Ions  lapse  of  time;  but 
poetic  feeling  is  of  a  much  higner  order  than  natural 
reeling.  *  All  readers  will  admit  there  ie  nothing  unna- 
tural m  the  parents  baring,  at  length,  forgot  tb»r  son  ; 
bat  Vi4k^  reader  will  adnweAen  for  doing  so?,  what 

■  IV  Editor  of  tbc  New  HMtbW  UaniiiM  Ipfonm*  «t  Viat  ibii 
DtiY*  wa*  "  written  bf  RMfruar'  Evtairr,  of  Amrrica ;  tod  cou- 
«cim  that  Oc;  do  na  ducndtt  to  tb|t  fcMtcaiBtf I  mpMlaUe  namc'^ 
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mte  midl  not  ateiln  Aem  more,  bad  the  memoiy 
of  dieir  son  aerer  recurred  to  them  wittunit  inducing 
nd  and  melancholy  emotions  ?  The  act  c^  for^tttng 
the  Bon  is  not,  therefore,  a  poetic  circumstance,  be- 
caose  It  produces  no  emotion  in  os  whatever :  we  can 
look  on  such  parents  with  io^i^coce,  and  whenever 
any  circomstance  leaves  the  mind  cool  and  onafiected, 
we  may  safely  pronounce  that  it  has  no  pretensions  to 
poetry.  The  poetry  that  does  not  move  us  le  poetry 
onhf  m  name. 
Mm  satit  ettpulehra  sssepomnata,  dnkia  ntnto, 
Et  quoaanfiu  tmttnt  emimum  caditorit  agunto. 

Ed. 


Beneath  the  chancel's  hallowed  stone, 

Expos'd  to  every  rustic  tread. 
To  few,  save  rustic  mourners,  known. 

My  brother,  is  thy  lowly  bed. 
Few  words  upon  the  rough  stone  'graven, 

Hy  name,  thy  birth,  thy  youth  declare, 
Tity  innocence,  thy  hopes  of  heaven. 

In  Amplest  phrase  recorded  there. 
No  'scutcheons  shine,  no  banners  wave. 
In  mockery  o'er  my  brother's  grave. 

The  place  is  intent  t  rsrely  sound 
Is  heard  those  andent  walls  around ; 
Nor  mirthful  vmee  of  fnends  that  meet, 
IHscouning  in  tie  pubHc  8&«ist; 
Not  ham  of  btuinessj  dull  and  load. 
Nor  murmm*  of  the  passing  crowd, 
Nor  Boldter's  divm,  wtc  tnunpet^  swell. 
From  nei^booring  fort  or  citadel ; 
No  Honnd  of  bmnan  toil  or  strife,- 
To.de«th'8  lone  dwelling  speaks  of  life. 
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Nor  breaks  the  silMioe,  ftUll  and  deK]»," 

Where  thou,  beaeath  thy  burial  stone 
Art  laid  hi  that  nnstartled  sleep 

The  liring  eye  hath  never  known. 
The  lonely  sexton's  footstep  falls 
In  dismal  echoes  on  the  walls, 
As,  slowly  pacing  throt^b  the  idsle. 

He  sweeps  the  unholy  dust  away, 
And  cobwebs,  which  must  not  defile 

Those  windows  on  the  sabbath  day ; 
And,  passing  through  the  central  nare, 
IVeads  lightly  on  my  brother's  giuTe. 

But  when  the  sweet-ton'd  sabbath-chime. 

Pouring  its  music  on  the  breeze. 
Proclaims  the  well-known  holy  time 

Of  prayer,  and  thanks,  and  bended  knees  ; 
■When  rustic  crowds  devoutly  meet, 
~  And  lips  and  hearts  to  God  are  given. 
And  souls  enjoy  oblivion  sweet. 

Of  earthly  ills  in  thoughts  of  heaven 
What  voice  of  calm  and  solemn  tone 
Is  heard  above  thy  burial-stone  ? 
What  form  in  priestly  meek  uray 
Beside  the  altar  kneels  to  pray  ? 
What  holy  hands  are  lifted  i^ 
To  bless  the  sacramental  cop? 
'  Fun  well  I  know  that  rev'rend  form. 

And  if  a  voice  could  reach  the  dead, 
Those  tones  would  reach  thee,  tho*  the  wonui 

My  I»i>ther,  makes  thy  he&rt  his  bed ; 
That  sire  who  tby  existence  gave. 
Now  stands  beside  tby  lowly  grave, 
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U  i».uotioag  wnce  thou  wert  wool 
'  Within  theae  sabred  walls  to  kneel ; 
ThU  altar,  that  baptismal  faatf 

These  3t6nea  which  now  l^y  dust  conceal, 
The  sweet  tones  of  the  sabbatti  bell. 

Were  holiest  ohgects  to  thy  soul ; 
On  these  thy  spirit  lov'd  to  dwell, 

Untiuntad  by  the  world's  control. 
My  broflier  those  were  happy  days. 

When  thoQ  and  I  were  children  yet ; 
How  f(Hidly  memoty  sUll  sarreya 

Those  scenes  the  heart  can  ne'er  forget  1 
My  soul  wsfl  then  as  thine  is  now, 

Uoatain'd  by  sin,  nustung  by  pain; 
Peace  smil'd  on  each  unclouded  brow. 

Mine  ne'er  will  be  so  calm  again. 
How  blithely  tiien  we  hul'd  the  ray 
Which  usher^  in  the  sabbath  day! 
How  lightly  then  our  footsteps  trod 
Yon  pathway  to  the  house  of  God) 
For  souls  in  which  no  dark  offence 
Hath  sullied  childhood's  innocence 
Best  meet  the  pure  and  hallow'd  shrine. 
Which  guiltier  bosoms  own  divine. 

1  fed  not  now  as  then  I  felt. 
The  snn-Bhinc  of  my  heart  is  o'er ; 

Tie  spirit  now  is  chang'd  which  dwelt 
Within  me,  in  the  days  before. 

But  thou  wert  snatch'd,  my  brother,  hence. 

In  all  thy  guileless  innocence ; 

One  Sabbath  saw  thee  bend  the  knee, 

lo  reverential  piety ; 
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For  childtoh  findtB  fibr^rraiew  awe,    ~ 
Tbe  next  bfeam'd  briglitty  on  tby  gravel 
The  crowd,  ot  wbi(^  thoa  late  wert  ooe, 
Nov  liirong'd'Bcrou  tby  tnirid  stoue ; 
Rode  footsteps  tnunpled  on  the  spot 
Where  thou  la/M  moiddeiin^  ahd  fbrgot ; 
And  Bome  few  gebtler  bosoms  xrept, 
In  silence  -when  my  bnltlier  slept. 

I  stood  not  by  diy  fer'rish  bed, 

1  took'd  not  on  thy  glazing  eye, 
'  Nor  gently  lall'd  tby  aching  head,  . 

Nor  view'd  thy  dying  agony : 
I  felt  not  what  my  parents  felt. 

The  doubt,  the  terror,  the  distress; 
Nor  vainly  for  my  brother  knelt, 

My  soul  woa  spar'd  that  wretchedness. 
One  sentence  told  me,  in  a  breath, 
My  brother's  illness,  and  his  death  I 

And  days  of  monming  glided  by. 
And  brought  ftie  back  my  gaiety ; 
For  soon  in  childhood's  Wayward  heart 
Doth  cmsh'd  afiFbcUon  cease  to  smart. 
Again  I  join'd  tbe  sportive  crowd 
Of  boyish  playmates,  wild  and  ktnd; 
I  learnt  to  view  with  careless  eye 
My  sable  garb  of  misery ; 
No  more  I  wept  my  broUier's  lot. 
His  image  was  almost  forgot ; 
And  every  deeper  shade  of  pain 
Had  vanished  from  my  soul  agun. 
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The  ^vdMnunm  mdra  I  used  to  fpeet  - 

With  boyhfKJd'a  joy  Blkagth  ma  beanuo^, 
And  tiidagiitoof  hoiiie»'«id  nptam  nreet 

Id  evety  ejrft  bst  raioe  'weief  teaning ;' 
Bat  I^  arnddrt  t^at  ydatbM  boad 

Of  beating  faeartriiAd  beaming  eyos^  - 
Nor  Boul'dj  nor  ^lolte  at  joys  eoaatiaad,  ■ 

Ndr  fi^  thbae  «siitad  aaitaates  1 
I  lov'd  my  home,  bnt  trembled  noir 
To  view  my  father'a  alter'd  brow; 
I  fear'd  to  meet  my  mother's  eye. 
And  hear  her  voice  of  agony ; 
I  fear'd  to  view  my  native  spot, 
Where  he  who  lov'd  it  now  teat  not. 
The  pleasm^  of  my  home  were  fled, 
My  brother  slnmber'd  with  the  dead. 

I  drew  near  to  ray-fotber's  gate — 

No  smifing  hndt  met-me  tiow'; 
I  enter*d->4U  was  desolate, '      ' 

Grief  sat  npon  my  mother's  brow ; 
I  heard  her,  aa  Bfae  kiss'd-me,  s^; 
A  tear  stood  in  my  fiither's  eye; 
My  little  brofherS  ronnd  me  preat, 
Iq  gay,  unthinking  ch{I(&ood  blest. 
IxiQg,  toag  that  hour,  ha*  paaaed,  bsfwhen 
Shall  I  foi^et  ita  mosrefo)  scene  ? 

The  Sabbat  came,  with  mouniFul  pace 

I  sought  my  brotber'a-batial  place : 

That  shrine,  which,  when  I  last  had  view'd. 

In  vigour  by  my  nde  he  stood. 

I  gaz'd  aroond  with  feaiiiil  eye. 

All  liuDgs  reposM  in  sanctity. ' 
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I  reaeh'd  the  chancel,  noi^ht  was  chang'd 

The  fdtar  decently  arrati^d. 

The  pore  white  cloth  ahove  the  shrioe, 

He  consecrated  bread  and  wine; 

All  was  tiie  same, — I  foond  no  trace 

Of  sorrow  in  that  holy  place. 

One  hurried  glance  I  downward  gave> 

My  foot  was  oo  my  brother's  gn.ve\ 

And  years  have  pass'd — and  thoa  art  now 

Forgotten  in  thy  silent  tomb }     . 
And  cheerful  is  my  mother's  brow, 

My  father's  eye  has  lost  its  gloom  j 
And  years  have  pass'd,  and  death  has  laid 

Another Tictim  by  thy  side; 
With  tliee  he  roams  an  infant  shad^ 

But  not  more  pure  than  thee  he  died. 
Blest  are  ye  both;  your  ashes  rest 
Beside  the  spot  ye  lov'd  the  best; 
And  that  dear  ^ome  which  was  your  birth, 
O'erlooks  you  in  your  bed  of  earth. 
But  who  can  tell  what  blissful  shore 
Your  angel  spirits  wander  o'er? 
And  who  can  tell  ndiat  raptures  high 
Now  bless  your  immortality? 

My  boyish  days  are  nearly  gone> 
My  breast  is  not  nnsnlHed  now; 

And  worldly  cares  and  woes  will  soon 
Cut  l^eir  deep  furrows  on  my  brow. 

And  life  will  take  a  darker  hue 

FVom  ills  my  brother  never  knew. 

And  I  have  made  me  bosom  friends. 
And  loVd  and  liok'd  my  heart  with  others; 
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But  vho  with  mine  his  spirit  blends. 
As  uuQe  was  blended  with  my  brother's ! 

When  years  of  rapture  glided  by. 

The  spring  of  life's  unclouded  weather. 
Our  soula  were  knit,  and  thou  and  I, 
My  brother,  grew  in  love  together. 
The  chain  is  broke  which  bonnd  ns  then— 
When  shall  I  find  its  like  again  7  M. 

November,  1818.  Thb  Etonian. 


SCENE  IN  GOETHE'S  FAUST. 


Tbb  following  is  taken  firom  Lord  Francis  Lereson 
Gower's  translation  of  Faust.  The  scene  is,  in  itself, 
of  the  most  heart-rending  and  pathetic  character.  If 
it  require  the  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  human 
nature  to  describe  the  operations  or  resolutions  of 
feeling  that  take  place  in  a  mind  bordering  upon 
insamty,  what  stretch  of  genius  does  it  require  to  pfunt 
them,  when  reason  has  totally  abandoned  the  helm, 
and  left  the  mind  to  rove  at  lai^e  through  the  wild 
empire  of  the  ideal  world,  without  a  star  to  guide  its 
wanderings,  or  a  clue  to  enable  it  to  retrace  its  steps  i 
On  a  slight  consideration  of  the  subject,  it  would  seem 
that  no  writer  can  imagine,  nor  consequently  give  ex- 
pression to,  the  chimeras  of  a  disordered  mind,  unless 
he  be  himself  subject  to  fits  of  insauity,  and  that  he 
who  asserted  "  there  is  a  pleasure  in  madness  which 
none  but  madmen  know,  must  have  been  mad 
himself  one  time  or  other;  for  if  this  pleasure 
be  known  only  to  madmen,  how  came  he  acquaint- 
ed with  it  if  be  had  never  been  mad  ?  We  must 
either  abandon  this  opinion,  however,  or  cease  to 
admire  the  profound  acquaintance  wiDi  nature  which 
Sbakspeare  is  supposed  to  have  manifested  in  the  ex- 
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preasions  which  be  puts  into  tte  moBtb  of  Lear,  for  it 
has  oerer  beoti  iasiouated  that  Sbal^speare  was  subject 
to  temporaiy  madness.  How  then  are  we  to  dispose 
of  this  question  ?  shall  we  say  aye  or  no  to  the  asser'  _ 
tion,  that  the  language  of  l^r  is  natural  to  a  mad- 
man i  If  it  be,  bow  account  for  it,  but  by  supposing 
Shakspeare  to  bare  been  mad  %t  one  time  or  other? 
if  it  be  not,  why  admire  it }  if  it  be  impossible  to 
kBow  what  is,  or  what  is  not  natural  to  a  madman, 
or  if  none  can  divine  the  feelings  of  a  madman  but  a 
madman  himself,  why  pretend  to  oSer  any  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  its  menta  ?  Whatever  reply  we  make 
to  these  questions,  it  is  certain,  that  we  have  a  sort  of 
innate  conviction  that  the  language  of  Lear  is  natord 
in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  the 
insanity  arising  from  them ;  and  there  are  stnmg  rea- 
sons to  believe,  that  when  men  agree  in  opinion,  on 
matters  of  feeling,  their  opinion  is  right,  however 
nnable  they  may  be  to  account  for  it.  Tiie  fact  seems 
to  be  this,  that  when  madness  arises  from  some  pow- 
erful influence  exercised  over  the  feelings,  the  thoughts 
and  reasonings  of  the  madman  differ  very  little,  if  at 
fill,  from  him  who  is  labouring  under  some  powerful 
passion  or  affection  of  mind,  though  he  remain  in  full 
possession  of  the  exercise  of  reason  if  he  choose  to 
iexert  it ;  for  though  he  retains  the  power,  he  neglects, 
pr  rather  refuses  to  avail  himself  oi  it,  so  that  both  he 
and  tlw  madman  are  solely  governed  by  the  state  or 
(Kindition  into  w))ich  their  feelings  have  thrown  them, 
prantingthis  theory  to  be  good,  the  following  scene  in 
Faust  is  eminently  beautiful,  and  equals  any  thing  in 
Shakspeare,  so  lar  as  r^ards  the  sentiments  and  expres- 
sions which  Goethe  puts  into  the  mouth  ofMargarct.  But 
was  the  noble  translator  justified  in  translating  the  insane 
Margaret's  language  into  English  rhyme  ?  We  know 
J^uw  few  of  those  who  are  m  their  sober  senses  can 
succeed  in  this  species  of  verse,  it  being  entirely  of  a 
mechanical  nature,  for  rhyme  and  measure  must  be 
sought  for  by  art,  the  images  and  associations  alone 
peing  the  otspring  of  nature.  The  vivida  vis  antmt 
of  the  poet  can  never  suggest  rhyme,  while  it  suggest* 
a  tboasand  poetic  associations.    How  then  suppose  it 
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possible  for^  toftilBiAn  to  araU  bimself  of  that  tat  which 
IS  exercised  in  forming  rhyme  and  measure,  as  he 
expresses  only  what  the  associations  or  indescriba- 
ble feeling  of  the  moment  sorest,  and  never  asks 
himself  the  question  whether  it  be  vene  or  prose  7 
ITiose  who  contend  so  eagerly  for  the  three  i^ties, 
can  surely  never  admit  such  a  riolation  of  nature; 
and  yet,  while  they  have  employed  so  much  eloquence, 
displayed  so  much  ingeuaily,  and  manifested  so  much 
acnmony  .iq  defending  the  iVUti^s>  thegr  have  pever 
thought  of  exposing,  or  finding  fe^lt  with,  one  of  the 
most  obvious  violations  of  nature  tbat  a  writer  can  be 
gnilty  of,  if  violations  of  nature  are  to  be  determined 
\ff  the  principles  which  they  have  thencelvet  laid 
down.  The  following  scene  is  too  short  to  justify  a, 
long  criticism :  we  shall  not,  therefore,  enter  into  the 
question  of  the  unities  at  present ;  but  we  shall  not 
forget  to  resume  it  in  a  mmre  proper  place,  where  we 
doubt  not  of  being  able  to  expose  m  titw  dwnrditiea 
that  have  been  written  on  tb^  subject,  aa  well  by  aa- 
dent  as  by  modem  writers. 


Faust,  with  a  btt^dU  qf  key*  aad  a  Uui^,  h^on  a 
low  iron  door. ' 

Fatut.  Strength  to  my  limbs  my  £unUng  soul  denies. 
Such  with  the  sense  of  man's  collected  woe ; 
Behind  this  dungeon's  dripping  wall  she  lies. 

Frenzy  the  crime  for  which  her  blood  ipust  flow. 
Traitor,  thou  darest  not  enter  in 
To  foce  the  witness  of  thy  ain. 

Forward !  thy  cowardice  draw^  down  the  blow. 
Marg.  (within}  Mftigs.  Now  ^tvo^  pQ  piy  iBpther^ 

Who  luQugbt  me  to  light. 
And  foul  &U  my  father 

Who  Dorsed  me  in  spite. 
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That  is  the  aoDg  they  sing  to  gire  me  pun ; 
It  is  the  end  of  ao  old  strun. 
Bat  never  meajit  me  before. 
Fttiut.  (unlocking  the  door)  She  dreams 
Not  that  her  lover  hears  the  strain^ 
The  straw's  sad  rustling  and  the  clinking  chtun. 
Marg,  (hiding  kersel/in  the  straw  ontvhieh  she  lies.) 

Woe,  woe  1  th^  wake  me  1  hitter  fete  1 
Faust.  Hush,  hash !  I  come  to  give  thee  metms  to  fly. 
Mterg.  Art  thou  a  man }  then  be  compassionate . 
Faust.  Soft  I  thou  wilt  wake  thy  jailors  with  that  cry. 

(He  seizes  the  chains  to  unloc/t  them.) 
Marg.  (on  her  knees) .  Who  gave  the  hangman  power 
So  soon  to  wake  and  slay  ? 
Why  call'st  thou  me  at  mldn^^hf  b  hour } 

01  let  me  live  till  day  I 
la  it  not  time  when  mom  has  spmi^  ?  (She  stands  up.) 

And  I  am  yet  so  young  \  so  young  t 
And  yet  so  soon  to  parish  by  your  laws. 
Once  I  was  fair  too— that  is  just  the  cause. 
One  friend  was  near  nie  then :  he  Coo  is  fled. 
My  flowers  are  withered,  and  my  garland  dead. 
Seize  me  not  thus !  it  gives  me  pain. 

Have  I  e'er  wrong'd  thee  ?  why  then  bind  me  sO  ? 
Let  not  my  woman's  voice  implore  in  vain — 

Can  I  hare  hurt  one  whom  I  do  not  know  "i 
Faust.  Can  I  outlive  this  hour  of  woe  ? 
Marg.  Ah !  I  am  now  within  thy  power ; 
Yet  let  me  clasp  my  only  joy. 
My  child !  I  nnrsed  it  many  an  hour. 

But  then  th^  took  it  from  me  to  annoy. 

And  now  they  say  the  mother  kill'd  the  boy. 
'  And  she  shall  ne'er  be  happy  more.* — 
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Fiaut.  He,  whomyondeena'dsofar,  beforeyonlies. 
To  barst  your  chain,  and  give  the  life  you  piize. 

3farg.  Ob  !  raise  we  to  tbe  aainta  our  prayer! 
For  see  beneath  the  stair, 
Beneath  the  door  stone  swell 
Hie  penal  flames  of  hell. 
Tbe  evil  one. 
In  pitiless  wrath. 
Roan  for  bis  prey. 

FauMt.  (aUntd.)    Margaret!  Margaret  1 

Marg.  (starting.)    That  was  his  voice ! 

{She  springs  up;  her  chains  fall  off. 
Where  is  he  ?  for  I  know  'twas  he. 
None,  none  shall  stay  me ;  I  am  free ! 
Ta  to  bis  bosom  I  will  fly. 
In  bis  embraces  I  will  lie.      ^ 
His  Margaret  he  calls,  on  tbe  threshold  he  stands, 
'Mid  the  laughter  and  bowls  of  the  fiendish  bands; 
Through  the  shouts  of  their  malice,  their  hissings  of 

dcom. 
How  sweetly  bis  voice  of  affecUon  was  borne ! 

FoMSt.  XlB  I. 

Marg.  Ob,  say  it,  say  it,  once  agun. 
My  friend,  my  lover  I  Where  is  now  my  pain  ? 
Where  is  my  chaio,  my  dungeon,  and.  my  grave  ? 
He  comes  himielf  to  comfort  and  to  save. 
I  see  the  church's  lusle,  the  street. 
Where  first  we  dared  to  gaze,  to  meet. 
The  garden  blooms  before  me  oow. 
Where  first  we  shared  the  kiss,  the  vow. 

Faiui.  Away  I  awnyl 

Marg.  O,  not  so  bat ! 
Hme  is  with  you  so  sweetly  past. 
C 
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Fttutt.  Haste,  Margaret,  haste ! 
For,  if  thou  lin^rest  here, 
We  both  shall  pay  it  dear. 

Marg.  What,  thou  canst  kiss  no  more  ? 
Away  so  short  a  time  as  this. 
And  bast  so  soon  forgot  to  kiss  t 
Why  are  my  joys  less  ardent  than  they  were  i 
Once  ID  those  foldii^  arms  I  loved  to  lie, 
CloDg  to  that  breast,  and  deem'd  my  heaven  was  there. 
Till,  scarce  alive,  I  almost  longed  to  die  1 
Those  lips  are  cold,  and  do  not  move, 
Alas  t  nnkind,  nnlund ! 
Hast  thou  left  all  tby  love. 
Thy  former  love,  behind  J 

Famt.  Follow  me  I  follow,  Margaret  1  be  not  slow : 
With  twice  its  former  heat  my  love  shall  glow. 
Mai^aret,  this  instant  come,  'tis  all  I  pray. 

Marg.  And  art  thoa,  art  thou,  he,  for  certain,  say  ? 

Fatut.  I  am,  come  with  me. 

Marg.  Thou  ahalt  burst  my  chun. 
And  lay  me  in  thy  folcUng  arms  again. 
How  comes  it,  tell  me,  thou  canst  bear  my  ught  ? 
Know'st  thou  to  whom  thou  briug'st  the  means  of  flight? 

Faust.  Come,  come  ! — 1  feel  the  monudg  breezes 
breath. 

Marg,  This  hand  wan  guilty  of  a  mother's  deathl 
I  drown'd  my  child  !  and  thou  cao'st  tell, 
If  it  was  mine,  'twas  thine  as  well. 
I  scarce  believe,  thmigb  so  it  seem — 
Give  me  thy  hand— I  do  not  dream — 
Tliat  deu-,  dear  hand.    Alas,  that  spot ! 
Wipe  it  away,  the  purple  dot ! 
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What  hast  thou  done  i  put  up  thy  sword ; 
It  was  thy  Margaret's  voice  implored. 

faiut.  Oh,  Mai^aret !  let  the  hour  he  past ; 
Forget  it,  or  I  breathe  my  last. 

Marg.  No ;  you  must  live  till  I  shall  trace 
For  each  their  separate  burial  place. 
You  must  prepare  betimes  to-morrow 
Our  home  of  sorrow. 
For  my  poor  mother  keep  the  best ; 
My  brother  next  to  her  shall  rest. 
Me,  Ma^aret,  yon  must  lay  aside, 
Some  apace  between,  but  not  too  wide. 
On  thy  right  breast  my  boy  shall  be, 
Let  no  one  eUe  be  there  but  he. 
Twere  bliss  with  him  in  death  to  lie. 
Which  on  ttds  earth  myfoea  deby, 
TSs  ^  in  vain'— yon  will  not  mind. 
And  yet  you  look  so  good,  so  kind. 

Famt.  Ilten  be  persnaded— come  with  me. 

Maeg.  To  waader  with  you  ? 

FauaU  To  be  free. 

Marg:!  To  deoA  !  I  know  it— I  prepare; 
I  come,  the  grave  is  yawning  there  ! 
"Hie  grams,  no  finther— 'tis  out  journey's  end. 
You  part.    Ob  I  could  I  bnt  your  steps  attend. 

Fault.  Yon  can  !  But  wish  i^  and  the  deed  is  done. 

Marg.  1  may  not  with  yon  ;bopefor'me  is  nonet 
How  can  I  fly  ?  they  glafe  npon  me  btill ! 
It  is  so  sad  to  beg  ^e  wide  world  through. 
And  with  an  evil  cousdence  too  t 
It  is  so  sad  to  roam  through  strange^  laudi,' 
And  they  will  seize  me  mth  tbelr'iron  hancb. 

FauMt.  I  will  be  widt  yon. 
c  2 
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Marg.  Quick  I  fiy ! 
Save  it,  or  the  child  will  die ! 
lliroagh  the  wild  wood. 
To  the  pood  I 
Itliftsitshead! 
Then  bubbles  rise ! 
It  breathes  1 
Oh  save  it,  save  it  ( 

Faatt.  Reflect,  reflect. 
One  step  and  thou  art  free. 

Marg.  Had  we  but  paas'd  the  hiU-side  lone — 
My  mother  there  sits  oa  a  stone. 
Long  she  has  sat  there,  cold  and  dead. 
Yet  nodding  with  her  weary  bead. 
Yet  winks  not,  nor  signs,  other  motion  ia  o'er ; 
She  slept  for  so  long,  that  she  wakca  no  more.   . 
Faust.  Since  words  are  v&ln  to  rouse  thy  sleeping  ' 
sense, 
I  venture,  and  with  force  I  bear  thee  hence. 

Marg.  Unhand  me,  leave  me,  I  will  not  consent  j 
Too  much  I  yielded  once,  too  much  repent. ' 
Faust.  Day  I  Mai^aret,  day  1  your  hour  wUl  soon 

be  past. 
Marg.  True  'tis  the  day ;  the  last — the  last  I 
My  bridal-day  !— 'twill  soon  ^pear : 
Tell  it  to  none  thoa  hast  been  here. 
We  shall  see  one  another,  and  soon  shall  se&i— 
But  not  at  the  dance  will  our  meetii^  be. 
We  too  shall  me^ 
In  the  crowded  street : 
The  dtisens  throng — the  press  is  hotj 
They  talk  togeUier— I  hear  them  not : 
The  bell  has  toU'd— the  wand  they  break— 
My  arms  they  pinion  till  they  ache ! 
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They  force  me  down  npon  the  chair ! 
The  neck  of  each  spectator  there, 
lliriUs,  as  though  itself  would  feel 
The  headman's  stroke — the  veeping  steel ! 
And  all  are  as  dumb  with  speechless  pain. 
As  if  tb^  nerer  would  speak  agun  1 
Finut.  Oh,  had  I  uerer  lived  I 

MephUtopheUt  (appears  in  the  door  way.) 
Off!  or  your  life  will  be  but  short ; 
My  coursers  paw  the  ground,  and  snort ! 
Hie  sun  will  rise,  and  off  they  bound. 

Marg.  Who  is  H  rises  from  the  ground  ! 
1^  he  !— the  eril  one  of  belli 
What  would  he  where  the  holy  dweU7 
Tu  me  he  seeks! 

Jbu«(.  To  bid  thee  lire. 
.  Harg,  Justice  of  heaveoj  to  thee  my  soul  I  give. 

U^  (To  Fmut.) 
Come,  come,or  tarry  else  with  herto  die. 

Marg.  Heaven,  I  am  thine  1  to  thy  embrace  I  fly. 
Hover  around,  ye  angel  buids  1 
Save  me,  defy  him  where  he  staada. 
Henry,  I  shudder  I  'tis  for  thee. 

Meph.  She  is  condemn'd  ! 

(Pomtfrom  above.)  Is  pardon'd  1 

Meph.  (to  Fault.)  Hence  and  flee  I 

Mmrg.  (from  within.)  Henry  I  Heniy  1 

Goeth^i  Fmut,  by  Lord  fhmejf 
Leveton  Qower, 
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THE  FLOWER  OF  GNIOE. 

Thb  foU^'niMf;  Ode  is  traiuUted  from  th«  orifj^a] 

Sptmuh  of  GarciUso  de  la  Vega,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Wifleu. 
"it  is  not  ollen,"  to  use  p  cant  phrase  of  the  present 
day,  we  meet  with  snch  poetnr  as  this,  lie  senti- 
ments do  honor  to  the  ongioal-writer ;  the  language 
does  equal  honor  to  the  translator,  and  shews  what 
the  English  language  is  capable  of  in  the  hands  of  a 
master.  If  this  Ode  were  read  to  a  for^gner^  totally 
ignorant  of  the  ElngUsh  language,  he  would  perceive  a 
strength,  harmony,  and  fire,  .of  which  he  could  not 
trace  a  vestige  in  the  sing-song  lulUbies,  of  which  the 
bulk  of  modem  poetry  is  com[>osed.  .  The  words  are 
happily  selected,  and  still  more  happily  disposed  of^^' 
the  vowel  and  consonant  sounds  being  so  jutticinuftly 
blended  with  each  o^r,.ti]at  the  lahgoage  is  neTTous 
withont  being  harsh,  end  musical  without  being  e^e- 
minate.  In  the  first  stanza,  almost  ererywora  is  an 
echo  to  the  sense,  an  effect  which  will  always  take 
place  'dAcoDsd<W8ly,  whenever  the  poet  is  cmfy  in- 
spired by  hi&  subject,  particularly  when  an  analogy 
exists  between  his  ideas  and  any  modification  of  sounds 
whatever.  This  Ode  reminds  us  of  Gray :  it  posaessea 
all  his  classic  elegance  and  chastity  of  manner,  and 
has  not  a  featnre,Tn  common,  with  any  of  our  modern 
schools.— Ed. 

Had  I  the  sweet  resounding  lyre, 
Whose  voice  could  in  a  moment  chain 

He  howliug  ninds'  uugovern'd  ire. 
And  movement  of  the  raging  maui> 
On  savage  hill  the  leopard  rein, 

TTie  lion>  fiery  soul  entrance. 
And  lead  along  with  golden  tones. 
The  fascinated  trees  and  stones, 

lu  voluntary  dance. 
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"nunk  not,  titiiA  not,  flUr  flower  of  Gnlde, 

It  e'er  shookl  odebnite  the  scan, 
Dost'nn'd,  blood  sbedvorlmireb'  dyed, 

Beneath  the  gonfUos  of  Man ; 

'  Or,  bbme'inUlmeoDfaMal can, 

tim  chief  -who  to  nibmission  sank 

The'  rebel  Oerman's'  soal  of  sonl, 

'Andfoi|r'<l't^  chahiS'tlMt  now  controul 
The  frenzy  of  the  Frank. 
No,  no !  its  harmonies  should  ring. 

In  vaunt  of  glories  all  thine  own  ; 
A  discord  sometimes  from  the  sbing, 

Strock  forth  to'  make  thy  harshness  known. 

The  finger'd  d»rdB  should  speak  alone 
Of  hbaoty's  triumphs,  lore's  alarms ; 

And  one  ^^oy  made  by  thy  disdun 

IWe  as  alily  cleft  in  tw^. 
Bewails  thy  fatal  channS. 
Of  that  poor  captive,  too,  contemn*d, 

I  Speak— his  doom  you  might  deplore — 
In  Venus'  galliot  still  condemn'd 

To  strain  for  life  the  heavy  oar. 

Througli'tliee,-no  longer  as  of  ytwe,  - 
Hetamte  tU&«Ainatitigebble  steed, 

\^di  cnfb  of  gold  his  pricfe  restrains. 

Or,  with-{n«lk'd  qtdrs,  and  shaken  rons. 
Torments  bim  loto  speed. 
Not  now  he  wields,  for  thy  sweet  sake, ' 
-    "tbe  sword  in  his  accomplish'd  hand ; 
Nor  grapples,  tike  a  poisonous  snake, 

Thewrestler,  on  the  yellow  sand ;  - 
llie  old  heroic  harp,  his  hand, 
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.  CoDBulte  not  now,  it  uan  but  kiu 

The  amorons  lute's  dusolviug  BtringB, 

Which  murmur  forth  a  thouBaod  flings 
Of  buiishment  &om  bliss. 
Thropgh  thee,  my  dearest  fnend,  and  best. 

Grows  har^,  importunate,  aod  grave } 
Myself  have  been  his  port  of  rest. 

From  shipwreck  od  the  yawning  ware ; 

Yet,  now  so  high  bis  passions  rave. 
Above  lost  reason's  couquer'd  laws, 

That  not  the  traveller,  ere  he  slays. 

The  asp,  its  sting,  as  he  my  fiice 
So  dread,  or  so  abhors. 
In  snows,  on  rocks,  sweet  Flower  of  Gnide, 

Thou  wert  not  cradled,  wert  not  bom. 
She  who  has  not  a  fault  beside. 

Should  ne'er  be  eignaliz'd  for  scorn ; 

Else  tremble  at  the  fate  forlorn 
Of  Anaxarete,  who  spum'd 

The  weeping  Iphis  from  her  gate. 

Who,  scoffing  long,  relenting  late. 
Was  to  a  statoe  tnm'd. 
Whilat  yet  soft  pity  she  repell'd. 

Whilst  yet  she  steel'd  her  heart  in  pride. 
From  her  friezed  window  she  beheld 

Aghast,  the  lifeless  suidde; 

Around  his  lily  neck  was  tied. 
What  freed  his  spirit  from  her  chains  ; 

And  purchas'd,  with  a  few  short  sighs. 

For  her  immortal  agonies. 
Imperishable  pains- 
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'Hen,  first  she  fdt  ber  bosom  bleed 
V/Hh  tore  ftud  pity,  vun  distress ! 

Oh,  what  deep  rigonrB  most  succeed 
lliis  first,  sole  bmcb  of  tenderness  1 
Her  eyes  grow glaz'dand  motionless, 

Nlil'd  on  his  w&Tering  corse  each  bone, 
HKrd'niag  in  growth,  invades  her  flesh. 
Which,  l&te  BO  rosy,  warm,  and  fresh. 

Now  stagnates  into  stone. 

From  limb  to  limb  the  frosts  aspire. 

Her  ritals  curdle  with  the  cold. 
The  blood  foi^gets  its  crimson  fire. 

The  vans  that  e'er  its  motion  roll'd. 

Till  now :  the  Tirgin's  glorions  mould 
Was  wholly  into  marble  chai^d  ; 

On  which,  the  Salaminians  gaz'd. 

Less  at  the  prodigy  amazed. 
Than  of  the  crime  aveng'd.  .  - 

Then,  tempt  not  tbon  fate's  angry  arms, 

By  cruel  frown  ot  icy  taunt ; 
But  let  thy  perfect  deeds  and  charms 

To  poets'  hups,  divinest,  grant 

Tliemes  w<Htby  their  immortal  vaunt : 
Else  must  our  weepmg  strings  presume. 

To  celetwate,  in  strains  of  woe. 

The  justice  of  some  signal  blow, 
Hiat  strikes  thee  to  the  tomb. 

T%*  Work*  of  Gmvittuo  de  la  regOf 
by  J.  H.  Wtgin. 
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JACOBITE  SONGS. 


Wb  gire  the  following  toqgs  as  breathing  some  por- 
tkm  of  the  natiotial  chai'acteT  of  the  Irish.  The  traiw- 
latorsa^lfaat '"Itwunotontof  lovefcH-  the  Stuarts 
that  they  (the  Irish,)  were  iraxiom  to  take  up  arms, 
but  to  revenge  themselTes  on  the  Saxons,  or  Ei^isb, 
for  the  defeat  they  experienced  under  William  III.  and 
the  subsequent  depression  of  their  party  aitd  their  reli- 
gion." With  this  opinion,  we  b^  leave  to  dissent.  The 
songs  bear  co-intem^  eridenee  of  the  kind;  and 
though  we  admit  tiimt  tbe  deproBsion  of  their  party, 
(if  parly  be  a  term  ^>plicable  to  a  whole  nation)  and 
tiieir  reugion,  combined  with  the  spirit  of  retaliation, 
had  a  very  considerable  influence  in  excitjng  them  to 
arms  :  we  sFeiiot  tb6  less  cmvinced,  that  affection  to 
the  Stuart  family' had  «  much  more  predominant  one. 
Even  at  this  moment,  the  name  of  Stuart  revives  as- 
sociatioDB  df  the  most  enthnsiastSc  character  among 
the  lower  orders  of  the  Irish.  The  Wl4t8r  is  also 
mistaken  in  supposing,  that  the  epithet  of  contempt 
applied  by  the  Irish  to  James,  is  expressive  of  disaffec- 
tion, cither  to'hjmself  at  to  bH  family  ;  for  they  generally 
attribute  the  success  of  William  to  the  circumstance 
of  James  having  too  much  good  nature,  atad  aversion 
from  cruelty^  a  disposition  which  pfcveiited  him  from 
availing  hims^  (tf  all  the  advBatages  tiiat  lay  in  his 
power.  Tttts  fseliag '  is  partly  conveyed  in  the  very 
epithet  of  contempt  which  th^  generally  connect  with 
hia  name.  Even  the  conclUHiun  of  the  first  verse  of 
Srown  Drimm,  hi  the  original  Iriit),  pVo^es  what  we 
assert.  Aftec  sayii^  tliaC  too  <irarribre  of  Efeland  are 
laid  in  the  trenches,  it  adds,  "  taid  they  wiU  remam 
there,  untiUames  is  restored  to'lUs  iknme."  This, 
.the  Truisl&lxir  has  omitted.  Is  oM  Uie  same  senti- 
ment breathed  in  the  lines, — 
Ten  thousand  huzzas  shall  ascend  to  high  heaven, 
When  our  prince  is  restored,  and  our  fetters  are  riven. 
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As.«lflO.  in.tbe  f(dk>wlii|f  I 
•llie  wrongs  irf  a  Vmg  call  alosd  ferTDUr  steel. 
Red  «twB  oir  tte  battle,  CDoisiell,  O'Neal. 

These  sentiments  clearly  prove,  that  the  ^'mast^ 
passion,"  which  "  swallowed  op  the  rest,"  waa  the 
desire  of  restoring  James  to  the  throne,  and  avengii^ 
bis  wrongs.  The  ur  of  Che  Brown  Drimin  is,  un- 
donbtcdly,  beantifiili'bnt  it  is  not  the  ^abstractedly 
in  itself,  as  the  translator  asserts,  bat  the  associations 
and  recollections  with  which  it  is  connected,  that  ren- 
ders it  so  particular  a  favoorite  with  the  Irish. 

WTth  the  songs,  we  think  it  proper  to  gire  the  ob- 
servations which  Qie  translator  prefixes  to  them.  At 
the  same  time  acknowledgi^,  that  though  we  have 
differed  wi^  him  in  bis  political  viem,  we  Uiinlc  his 
translaUoD  poetical  and  beautifal Editor. 

That  the  Homap  CadtoUcs  of  Ireland  shoiild  have 
been  Jacobites,  almost  to  a  nan,  is  little  woadeHiil: 
JMeed,  liie  wonder  would  be*  were  it  otherwise.  Iliey 
liad  lost  erertf  thing,  fightiBfi  (or  the  caase  of  the  Stu- 
wts,  and  the  oonmenom  had  made  atera-  use  of  the 
rietuy.  .'ftit,  whue  variow  movemenUi  in  ^vour  d 
4hafeiaikappy  family,  vrefe  made  In  Eugla&d  aiid  Scot- 
land, beuuid  was  qiiiet,  sot,  indeed,  from  want  of 
MMdJoation,  but  from  want  of  power.  The  Roman 
Catliolics  were  disarmed  thronghont  the  entire  island, 
and  the  Protestants,  who  retained  a  fierce  hatred  of  the 
exiled  fomily,  were  armed  and  united.  The  personal 
influence  of -the  £arl«f  Chesterfield,  who  was  Lord 
lieutenant  in  17^^,  and  who  madehimself  very  popu- 
lar, is  geaerally  auopoeed  to>  liave  contrftnted  to  keep 
Irehmd  at  peace  in  that  dangerous  year ;  but  the  rea- 
aoB  I'haveasctigitedisjperiiaps,  move  aubBtantial. 

Btit,  ^wn^h  JacobltKal;  even  tbew  senga  will-anffice 
;to prove,  tJiat-U  was  notovtof  lore-for  the  Btuarta, 
A«t  Aey  -were  enxioM  to  take  up  arms,  bat  to  rtveoge 
themselves  on  .the  Saxons,  (tlwt  is,  the  Ei^lish  -geaer- 
ndly,  bat  in  Ireland  the  Protestants,)  for  the  deCeat  they 
oipericDced  under  WiUkm  III-  aiid  the  subcequent 
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depnssion  of  their  party  a&d  their  religioo.  Jwme*  II. 
is  imiverstlly  Bpokea  of,  by  the  lower  orders  of  Ireland, 
with  the  utmost  contempt;  <Mid  diitiagulabed  by  as 
appellation,  which  is  too  strong  for  ears  polite,  bat 
miich  is  universally  pven  to  him.  His  celebrated  ex- 
clamation at  the  battle  of  the  Boyo^  "  0,  fan  mg 
English  subjects!"  being  taken  in  the  most  perreise 
senae  j  instead  of  obtaining  for  him  the  praise  of 
wishing  to  shew  some  lenity  to  those  whom  he  still 
considered  as  rightfijlly  under  his  sceptre,  even  in  their 
opposition  to  his  cause,  was,  by  his  Irish  partizaos,  con- 
strued into  a  desire  of  preferring  the  English,  on  all 
occasions,  to  them.  The  celebrated  reply  of  the  cap- 
tive officer  to  William,  that  "  if  the  armies  chan^d 
generals,  victory  would  take  a  difierent  side,"  is  care- 
niUy  remembered;  and  every  misfortune  that  hap- 
pened in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  is  Itud  to  the  charge 
of  James's  want  of  courage,  ^e  troth  is,  he  appears 
to  have  displayed  Uttle  of  the  militaiy  qoidities  which 
ilislingniBhed  him  in  former  days. 

Tlie  first  of  these  three  bod^  is  a  great  &vonrite, 
principally  from  Its  bettuttfol  air.  I  am  mre,  there  is 
scarcely  a  peasant  in  the  sooth  of  Ireland  who  has  not 
beard  it.  The  second  is  the  White  Cockade,  of  which 
^e  first  verse  ts  English.  The  tjurd  is,  at  least,  in 
Irish,  a  strain  of  higher  mood ;  and,  from  Its  style  and 
language,  evidently  written  by  a  man  of  more  than  ■ 
ordinary  information. 


O,  SAY  MY  BROWN  DRIMIN ! 

ui  Ihimin  doaa  dilis  no  sioda*  na  mio. 

(Drimin  is  the  fiivourite  name  of  a  cow,  by  which 
Ireland  is  here  allegorically  denoted.  The  five  ends 
of  Erin  are  the  five  kingdoms,  Munster,  Leinster,  Ul- 
ster, Connaoght,  and  Meath,  into  which  the  isUnd 
was  divided,  under  the  Milesian  dynasty.) 

*  8Hk  tf  the  cowstB  idioimlic  txptnn»o,  fur  Uk  Mwt  IwaMifal 
«f  cattfrt  whicb  1  kava  pntcrvcd  in  tnHlatiog^ 
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O,  say  my  brown  Drimln,  thou  silk  of  the  kiae. 
Where,  where  ue  thy  strong  ones,  last  h<^  of  thy  Une  ? 
Too  deep,  aod  too  long,  is  the  sltiinber  they  take. 
At  the  load  call  of  freedom,  why  doo't  they  awake  ? 

My  strong  ones  have  &IIen,  from  the  bright  eye  of  day. 
All  dadcly  they  sleep  in  their  dwelling  of  clay; 
Hie  cold  turf  is  o'er  them,  tbey  hear  not  my  cries, 
And,  since  Lewis  no  aid  gives,  I  cannot  arise. 

O  I  where  art  thon,  Lewis  ?  oar  eyes  are  on  thee ; 
Are  thy  lofty  ships  walking  in  strength  o'er  the  sea  } 
In  freed(Hn'8  last  strife,  if  yon  lii^r  or  qaul,  ' 
No  mom  e'er  shall  break  on  the  night  of  the  Oael. 

Bat  should  the  king's  son,  now  bereft  of  his  right. 
Come  proud  in  his  strength,  for  his  country  to  fight ; 
Like  leaves  on  the  trees,  will  new  people  arise. 
And  deep  from  their  mountuos,  shontback  to  my  cries. 

When  the  prince,  now  an  exile,  shall  come  for  his  own*  ' 
Hie  isles  of  his  father,  his  rights,  and  his  throne, 
My  people  in  battle  the  Saxons  will  meet. 
And  kick  them  before,  like  old  shoes  frMn  their  feet. 

O'er  moont^os  and  valleys,  they'll  press  on  their  ront, 
llie  fire  ends  of  Erin  shall  ring  to  the  shout } 
My  sons,  all  united,  shall  bless  the  glad  day. 
When  the  flint-hearted  Saxon  they've  chas'd  &r  away. 
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THfl  AVBMGSH. 

J}a  b/eacin  -a^n  la  tin  bo  setuta  hfeic  m'tntin. 

O,  Heavens  1  if  that  long-wished  for  morumg  I  spied,' 
As  bigfa  as  three  kings  I'd  leap  up  in  tny  pride  ; 
\^tli  transport  I'd  laugh,  and  my  aiioiit  should  uise,  - 
As  the  fires  from  each  mountfUDbloz'dbrigbt  to  the  skiea. 

The  ArengCT  sfaoald  lead  as  right  on  to  the  foe,' 
Onr  homa  shouM 'sound  out,  and  our  trumpets  should 
bWw, 

Ten  tboosand  Jiuzzas  should  ascend  to  high  heaven. 
When  onr  Prince  was  restored,  and  our  fetters  were 
riven. 

O  I  cJiieftaitis  of  Ulster,  when  will  yen  come  flMh, 
And  send  your  strong  cry  on  the  winds  of  the  aorth  1 
The  wrongs  .of  a.  king  call  aloud  for  yoor  steel. 
Red  stars  of  the  battle,  O'Donael,  O'Neal ! 

Bright  bowe'  of  (VComioi^  higb  o^pring  of  kings,- 
Up,  up  .like  the  eagle,  when  bearenward  be.  springs  t 
O,  break'ye  once  more  from  the  Saxon's  strong  role,  , 
Lost  mce  of  Mac  Murchad,  O'Byrne,  and  OToole  1 

Mommaft  ofDniids,  greaa  dwdlfing  {^"aODg, 
Where,  where  are  thy  minstrels,  why  sleep  they  so  long  } 

*  In  Uouonla,  (MuBttrr)  Drnidbai  appeui  to  have  floarUbfd  nort, 
a(weHMyco^|crtDrc,  froB  O*  BSiacnMi  rcBatiM  oT  Drtiidie*!  wMk* 
BUwAip,  sad  the  dudci  of  pl«c««  indkatiug 
eofdn  or  the  prarincr  itc  thf  ImM  krpt  of  u 
prnferbially  maiucd  uaou  Um  pcMastrj,  i 
Uw«li»— filMfc«M>r«  JV<M«i»r. 
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Does  DO  bard  live  to  wake,  as  they  oft  did  before, 
M'Carthy,—0'Brien>— O'SnlliTui,— M(H<  i 

O,  come  &om  yoD  hills,  like  the  wares  to  the  shore. 
When  the  storm-girded  headlands  are  mad  with  the  roarl 
Ten  thousand  hiurss  shall  ascend  to  high  heaven. 
When  onr  prince  is  restoifdj-aiid  omi<f«ttaia«n-iiteni, 

The  names  In  thtB  last  song  are  those  of.  the  princi- 
pal fuoilies  in  Ireland,  many  of  whom,  however^ 
were  decided  enemies  of  the  house-  of  Btisart.  You 
cannot  fail  to  obserreS  thei.stiraiige'  expoctRtioo-  which 
these  writers  entertvoed  of  the.nattue.of  the  Pre- 
tender's designs.  Iley  call  on  him,  not  to.  come 
to  re-instate  himself  on  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  but 
to  aid  them  indpiiv  Tengennoe  on  the  '"flint-hearted 
Saxon."  Notbii^,  Domerer,  oeiild-be  more  natural. 
Hie  Itish  Jacobites,  -at  least  die  Roman  Catholics, 
were  in  the  habit  of  Claimiag  the  Stuarts,  as  of  the  Mile- 
sian line,  fondlv' deducing  them  fi<om  Feivas,  and  the 
Celts  of  Ireland.  Who  the  Avtogerlis^wmMe  arriTsl 
ia  prayed  for  in  the  last  song,  I  am  not  sure  ;  but  cir- 
ciunstances,  too  tediouii  to  be  detailed,  meikie  art  think, 
that  the  date  of  the  song  is  ■  1706,  .when  a  general  im- 
pression prevailed,  that  the  field  would  be  taken  in 
nronr  of  the  Pretender,  under  a  commander  of  more 
weight  and  antfaority  than  bad' <c(»ne  fbcward  before. 
His  name  was  Jiept  a  seoreti  /Veiy  littleibas  been 
writt^i  on  the  histoiT  of  the  ja£obit«B  of  Ireland,  and 
yet,  r  think  it  would  bte  an  mferesting  snbject.  We 
hare  now  arrived  at  a  time  when  it  could  -be  done, 
withoat  excitiDgMqr«ugry  feelihga. 

Blaokw«ofa  Afagastne. 
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ODE  TO  IMAGINATION. 

Aa  we  are  intimately  acqaainted  with  the  author  of 
this  Ode,  we  must  forbear  coramenting  upon  it.  We 
therefore  leave  its  merits  to  be  determmed  by  the 
jadgmentof  our' readers. — Ed. 

Say,  who  art  thou,  whose  virid  eye, 

Duting'  the  rault  of  heav'n  along,  * 
Prodainu  thee  dangfater  of  the  sky, 

Parent  of  poeay  and  song  ? 
Of  thee  the  ancient  poets  told. 
That  grac'd  the  happier  age  of  gold. 

Ere  art  had  strung  the  unpractjs'd  lyre, — 
Ere  the  soft  voice  of  music  stole 
In  melting  sweetness  on  the  soul. 

And  'woke  celestial  fire. 

Bat  still  to  ua  thon  art  unknown, 

Spite  of  the  poet's  wdl-aung  lay  j 
.    Who  can  ascend  thy  fairy  throne, 

Or  trace  thy  devioiis,  hermit  way  ? 
A  sylvan  nymph  diou  olt  dost  rove 
The  dark-browd  wood,  the  twilight  grove. 

Or,  musing  'oeath  some  aged  tower. 
Thou  dost  behold,  in  pause  divine, 
He  heavenly  constellations  shine. 

And  mark  eternal  power. 

\^iBiona  of  high,  ethereal  bliss, 
And  madding  inapu-ations  glow. 

Scenes  of  romantic  happiness, 
Hiat  never  lingered  here  below ; 
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:Aiid  Ihst  pure  ecstscy  thftt  fiindB 

No  loDdred  Uirill  io  earth-boni  minds, 

Attend  tbee  to  Uie  poet's  bower, 
Where,  on  his  conch  of  rushes  laid. 
He  oft  invokes  thy  secret  wd. 

And  own3  thy  genial  power. 

A  penaiTe  lover'  tfaoa'  art  Men ' 

Lone,  iJDgeriDg  through  some  desMt  shade, 
Unmindful  of  llie  smiling  green. 

And  all  the  magfc  of  the  mead. 
Natore  for  thee  no  more  hatii  chamu, 
Conaign'd  to  passion's  dread  alarms^    - 

The  o£bpiing  of  unwise  de^re ; 
The  frantic  glance,  the  absent'  thought. 
The  wistful  look  from  passion  caught. 

Betray  thy  hidden  fire. 

Escap'd  from  Love's  tyrannic  sway, 
With  eagle  glance  I  view  thee  rise. 

Expire  the  emi»re  of  the  day. 
And  claim  thy  own;  thy  natal  sides. 

With  ardent  flight  Jhou  dost  intrude 

On  pld  Creation's  solitude, 

,    Where  space  exteuds  her  boundless  line ; 

Where  other  sans  give  life  and  light. 

And. other  stars  illume  the  night. 
And  other  planets  shine. 

Oft  doat  thou  stray  where  ocean's  roar, 
.  And  all  the  horrors  of  the  main 
Tempestuous  Eulmined  round  that  ahore 
WlKre  first  the  Trojan  chief  felt  pain. 
D 
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More  wild  thy  looks  tbsn  hfe  wbo  bnMB 
The  sarage  strife  of  winds  and  waves. 

While  heaven  is  wrapped  in  awfU  gloom. 
Save  where  the  rapid  lightning  beam. 
Darting  ita  fearfhl,  sudden  gletun, 

The  scene  of  death  illnme. 

Lured  by  Ambitton's  erring  prldey 

The  aspiring  youth  thOQ  dost  invite 
To  regal  favours  yet  untried. 

And  fancied  treasdieB  at  ddight : 
Hope  leads  the  way,  and  breads  her  mO, 
Secure  while  Fortune  sw^ls  the  gale, 

And  points  to  scenes  of  fooure  power ; 
Yet  every  bliss  to  ht^  allied. 
And  every  tribute  pud  to  pade,   ' 

Must  dwindle  in  aa  hour  ! 

The  terrors  nf  subjime  Affright, 

The  sympathetic  pong  is  thine : 
Ohl  nurse  of  pun  and  fend  delight,  i'- 

Be  all  thy  mixed  emotions  mioe  I 
Yet  far  &om  ocean's  desert  waste. 
To  scenes  more  tranquil  let  ns  baste. 

Where  silence  and  the  shades  prevail } 
Where  science  wtuts  us,  to  bestow 
More  luxuiy  than  wealth  can  know. 

Or  language  can  reveal. 

Remote  from  courts  and  regal  sway. 
With  thee,  fiur  goddess,  let  me  dwdl; 

With  thea  enjoy  the  pensive  lay. 
And  court  the  humble,  rustic  ceH, 
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Where  pare  coatent  my  sonl  may  bless 
With  secret,  silent  happiness. 

That  mental  feast  to  courts  onknowa ; 
IlKre  slutll  my  yielding  boaom  find 
Those  kindling  natures  of  the  mind 

Hwt  linger  roand  thy  durone. 

JEurop.  Mag 


ETNA.— A  SKETCH, 


This  sketch  is  from  the  "Poetical  Sketches"  of  Alaric 
A.  Watts.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  is  a  slietch  of 
great  sublimity,  and  that  the  beauty  of  the  images  are 
of  that  poetic  character  which  is  more  easily  felt  than 
deacrib^  We  do  not  think,  however,  that  the 
"  black  smoke"  rolling  down  the  side  of  "  Cuma's 
height"  can  philosophically  be  said  to  produce  "  arti- 
fidal  darlpiess."  whatever  is  produced  by  natural 
causes  cannot  be  the  effect  of  art,  in  the  productiou  of 
which  man  must  be  alwa^  an  ageut.  In  one  gens& 
however,  we  admit  that  me  darkness  was  not  natural, ' 
if  by  natural  we  mean  only  effects  proceeding  from  the 
fixed  and  jeeneral  laws  of  nature ;  but  we  think  the 
term  equally  ^plicable  to  effects  arising  from  parti* 
calar  inversions  of  these  laws,  where  there  is  no  co- 
operation of  man  in  producing  the  efiect.  We  would 
abo  object  to  "  towns  and  villages  deserted  of  their 
habitants."  Johnson,  indeed,  has  marked  no  differ- 
ence between  habitants  and  inhabitants ;  but  we  think 
the  latter  ia  applied,  and  properly  too,  by  all  correct 
writers,  to  tbose  who  reside  m  some  particular  place. 
We  say  a  habitant  of  the  earth,  but  an  inhabitant  of  a 
riUaffe.  Crahb  has  taken  no  notice  of  these  words  io 
his  Synonymes,  but  we  believe  the  distinction  we 
have  made  ought  to  be  observed  by  every  writer  stu- 
d2 
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dioiu  of  propriety.    These,  however,  are  mere  verbal 
inaccuracies,  and 

He  who  expects  a  feohless  piece  to  see. 
Expects  what  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  Bh&U  be. 

We  moflt  confess,  however,  we  feel  a  certain  gradne 
sensation  whenever  we  meet  the  ai^ective  ''Jltfui, 
and  the  adverb  derived  from  it ;  not  that  we  find  it 
aJivays  nusapplied,  but  that  it  is  one  of  those  hacknied 
woros  which  are  continually  obtruding  themselves 
upon  oar  perhaps  too  fastidious  ears.  We  beHeve  it 
would  be  difficull  to  find  a  poem,  however  short,  pro- 
ceeding from  tiie  pen  of  any  inferior  writer,  within  the 
laBt  half  dozen  years,  in  which  this  and  a  tribe  of  other 
epithets,  which  we  shall  occasionally  notice,  do  not 
occur,  particularly  where  external  nature  is  described. 
The  term  is  a  happy  one  when  properly  applied  j  but 
we  do  not  think  the  writer  a  very  nappy  one,  viho  ts 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  it  contmually,  because 
he  can  only  do  so  by  imitating  those  pedantic  writers 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  their  predecessors, 
who  were  continuallv  deviating  from  their  sn^ect  to 
introduce  some  Greek  or  Latin  quotation.  That  an 
mijust  prejudice  has  been  excited  against  the  nse  of 
these  quotations,  and  that  their  discontinuance  in  con- 
sequence of  this  prdudice  is  a  serious  evil,  are  tmUis 
of  which  we  have  long  felt  convinced.  The  use  of 
quotations  from  foreign  languages  is  now  considered 
ia  mark  of  pedantry,  as  if  English  literature  contained 
in  hself  every  thing  necessary  to  elucidate  or  confirm 
the  at^;uments  of  a  writer.  Nothing  can  be  more 
absurd.  The  works  produced  b^  En^h  writers  on 
subjects  of  general  literature,  philoaophf,  and  meta- 
physics, thoDgb  very  numerous,  are  far,  very  fer  frcrm 
affording  all  that  knowledge,  and  satisMng  all  those 
doubts  which  are  apt  to  suggest  themselves  to  discrf- 
minating  and  analyzing  minds.  Hence  it  is,  that  in 
the  Manuel  du  lAoraire,  published  a  few  years  ago  in 
Paris,  containing  a  catalogue  of  all  works  of  merit 
on  general  subjects  of  literature,  from  all  lengoa^, 
iiot  one  work  in  twenty  is  selected  from  the  Bagiahf 
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ibaagit  it  is  oertaiQ;^  at  Uie  same  timc^  tltat  every  work 
of  merit  which  tluB  coouby  has  produced  is  to  he 
fonod  in  this  catalogue.  How  absurd  is  it,  then,  to 
aappose  that  our  domestic  literature,  or  what  is  boa»t- 
iogiy  cdled  dor  natiooai  literature,  contuos  every 
dung  necessary  to  satisfy  an  enqnirlDe  mind.  -  That 
qootatioDS  from  other  languages  were  m  too  common 
request  about  one  hundred  years  ^go,  and  for  many 
centuries  before,  and  that  the  writers  of  the  time  went 
purposely  in  search  of  these  quotations,  by  which  they 
were  ob^ed  to  deviate  firom  their  subject  in  order 
to  make  room  for  them,  cannot  be  donbted ;  but  it  is 
equally  certain  that  he  who  rgects  tiiem  where  they 
obrionsly  prea^nit  themselves,  and  are  auggeeted  l^'  the 
sabject,  lest  be  should  appear  pedantic,  yields  to  a 
false  and  e&emiuate  taste,  and  leaves  his  readers  un- 
convinced, where  he  might  have  convinced  them  had 
he  supported  his  arguments  by  writers  of  the  first 
authori^.  In  geoeral,  all  extremes  in  literatnre  are 
equally  dangerous ;  and  it  is  difBcolt  to  say  whether 
Cobbett  or  Montaigne  are  most  in  fault.  In  the  for- 
mer we  never  meet  with  a  classica]  qnotation,  not 
even  an  aUuaion  to  the  classics ;  in  the  latter  we  fbi^et 
the  writer's  arguments  and  subject  altogether,  our 
attention  is  so  frequently  diverted  from  them  by  quo- 
tations fi'om  ancient  and  contemporary  wnter«.  Both 
diese  extremes'  are  equally  vicious,  and  equally  to  be 
avoided  by  every  writer  of  good  taste.  There  is  a 
certain  limit  ^uem  ultra  citrague  re^it  consistere 
return.  He  who  can  observe  thin  medium  in  all 
things,  has  little  to  fear  from  the  false  taste,  fidse  mo- 
rality, or  &l8e  philosophy  of  the  ^te  in  which  be  lives. 
If  unmixed  happiness  has  any  residence  aptm  earth, 
it  can  only  dwell  in  the  bosom  of  such  an  individual. 


It  was  a  lovely  ni^t :  the  creRcent  moon, 
(A  bark  of  beauty  on  its  dark  blue  sea) 
^\^uning  its  way  amid  the  billowy  clouds, 
Uooar'd,  unpiloted,  moved  on.    The  sky 
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Was  fltudded  ^ck  with  stars,  whkh  glMf  rit^;  streun't 
An  intermittent  splendor  througb  the  heavens. 
I  turned  my  glance  to  earth :  the  mouotain  winds 
Were  sleeping  in  th^r  caves,  and  the  wild  sea 
With  its  innnmerous  billows,  melted  down 
To  one  mimoviuf;:  mass,  lay  stretcb'd  beneath 
In  deep  and  Cranoed  slumber ;  giving  back 
The  host  above,  with  all  its  dazzling  shene. 
To  Fancy's  ken,  as  though  the  luminous  sky 
Had  rain'd  down  stars  upon  its  breast.    Suddenly 
The  scene  grew  dim :  those  living  lights  rushed  imt. 
And  the  fair  moon,  with  all  her  goi^eons  tnun> 
Had  vaubhed  like  the  frost-work  of  a  dream. 

Darkness  arose,  and  votumed  doods  swept  o'er 
Earth  and  the  ocean.    Through  the  gloom,  at  times, 
Sicilian  Etna's  blood-red  flame  was  seen 
FitfuUy  flickering.    The  stillness  now 
Yielded  to  murmurs  hurtling  on  the  air. 
From  out  her  deep-voiced  crater ;   and  the  winds 
Burst  through  their  bonds  of  adamant,  and  lash'd 
lie  weltering  ocean,  that  so  lately  lay 
Calm  as  the  slumbers  of  a  cradled  child. 
To  a  demoniac's  madness.    The  broad  wave 
SweU'd  into  boilii^  surges,  which  appear'd. 
Whene'er  the  mouotain's  lurid  light  rereal'd 
Their  progress  to  the  eye,  presumptuously 
To  dash  Bgunst  the  ebon  roof  of  heaven. 
Then  came  a  sound, — a  fearful  deaf 'aing  sound, — 
Sudden  and  loud,  as  if  an  earthquake  rent 
The  globe  to  its  foundations ;  with  a  rush. 
Startling  deep  midnight  on  her  thnwe,  rose  up. 
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Fh»a  Uie  red  month  of  Etna's  bomiug  mount, 

A  gisnt  tree  of  fire,  whence  sprouted  out 

inionsaiids  of  boimdlesB  branches,  which  put  forth 

llidr  fiery  foliage  in  the  itky,  and  shower'd 

Th&r  trait,  the  red-hot  levin,  to  the  earth. 

In  terrible  profusion.    Some  fell  back 

Into  the  hell  from  whence  they  sprang,  and  some, 

(Mnii^  an  unpnlae  from  the  winds  that  raged 

Unceasingly  aroond,  sped  o'er  the  main. 

And}  hissing,  dired  to  an  eternal  home, 

Beueatk  its  yssnaog  billows.    The  black  smoke, 

Blottri^  the  snows  tfaat  shtYtud  chill  Coma's  height, 

Roird  down  the  mountain's  sides,  girding  its  base 

With  artificial  darkness,  for  the  sea, 

Catania's  palaces  and  towers,  and  even 

l^e  far  ofi"  shores  of  Syracuse,  revealed 

In  the  deep  glare  that  deluged  hetrvm  and  earth, 

Flash'd  forth  in  fearful  light  upon  the  eye. 

And  there  was  seen  a  lake  of  liquid  fire 

Streaming  and  streaming  slowly  on  its  course. 

And  widening  as  it  flow'd,  like  the  dread  jaws 

Of  some  huge  monster  ere  tts  prey  be  fong'd. 

At  its  approach  the  loftiest  pines  bent  down, 

Andstrew'd  its  surface  with  their  tmnks  r— the  eavtfa 

Shook  at  its  coming;  towns  and  villages. 

Deserted  of  their  habitants,  were  whelm'd 

Amid  the  flood,  and  lent  it  ampler  force. 

The  noble's  palace,  and  the  peasant's  cot. 

Alike  bnt  served  to  swell  its  fiery  tide. 

Shrieks  of  wild  anguish  msh'd  upon  the  gale } 

And  oniversal  Nature  seem'd  to  wrestle 

With  the  giant  fonos  of  Darkness  and  Despair. 
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STONEHENGE, 

jrf  Newdigate  Prize  Poem,  recited  at  the  T%eatre, 
Oxford,  June,  1823,  by  T.  S.  Salmon. 


Wb  give  tbia  poem  as  a  specumeo  of  that  classic 
el^ance,  refined  taste,  and  correct  imaginatioD,  which 
our  modem  schools  of  poetry  afibct  to  despise;  bnt 
nothing  is  more  natural  than  to  affect  indi^roiee  for 
every  thing  that  is  placed  beyond  our  roich.  The 
author  of  "  the  Fox  and  the  Grapes"  was  not  igno- 
rant of  this  truth,— —Ed. 


Wrapt  in  the  veil  of  time's  unbrojien  gloom. 

Obscure  as  death,  and  silent  as  the  tomb. 

Where  cold  oblivion  holds  her  dusky  reign, . 

Frowns  the  dark  pile  on  Sarum's  lonely  plain. 

Yet  think  not  here  with  classic  eye  to  trace 

Corinthian  beauty,  or  Ionic  grace ; 

No  pUlar'd  lines,  with  sculptured  foliage  crowu'd. 

No  fluted  remnants  deck  the  hallowed  ground  ; 

Firm,  as  implanted  by  some  Titan's  might. 

Bach  rugged  stoue  uprears  its  ^ant  height. 

Whence  the  pois'd  fragment,  tottering,  seems  to  throw 

A  trembling  shadow  on  the  pldn  below. 

Here  oft,  when  evening  sheds  her  twilight  ray, 

And  gilds  with  fainter  beam  departing  day. 

With  breathless  gaze,  and  cheek  with  terror  pale. 

The  lingering  shepherd  startles  at  the  tale. 

How  at  deep  midnight,  by  the  moon's  chill  glance,  , 

Unearthly  forms  prolong  the  viewless  dance ; 
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WhDe  oa  each  T^iiaperiiig  breeze  that  mnndtarB  by, 

His  boried  ftncy  bean  tite  bcdlow  sigh. 

Rise  from  thy  baaot,  dread  geniiu  of  the  clime. 

Rise  magic  spirit  of  forgotten  timet 

Tib  thine  to  biuat  the  maotling  clouds  of  age^ 

And  fling  new  radiance  on  tradition's  page : 

Seel  at  thy  call  from  fable's  varied- store, 

In  shadowy  train  the  mingled  visions  pour: 

Here  the  wUd  Briton,  'mid  his  wilder  re^, 

Spmns  the  prond  yoke,  and  scorns  the  oppressor's  chain : 

Here  wizard  Merlin,  where  the  m^h^  feQ, 

Wftvee  the  dark  wand,  and  chaote  the  thrilling  speU. 

Hark  I  'tis  the  bardit  lyre,  whose  harrowing  strain 

Wakes  the  inde  echoes  of  the  slumbering  plain ; 

Lol  'tis  the  Druid  pomp,.wfaose  lengthening  line 

In  knriiest  homage  -bend  before  tbe  shrine. , 

He  comes, — the  priest: — amid  the  snilenblaie 

His  snow-white  robe  in  spectral  lustre  plays ; 

Dim  gleam  the  torches  through  the  circling  night. 

Dark  curl  the  vapours  round  the  altar's  light ; 

O'er  the  black  scene  of  death  each  conscious  star. 

In  lurid  (^ry  rolls  its  silent  car. 

TiB  gone  I  e'en  now  the  mystic  horrore  fade 

From  Sarum's  loneliness,  and  Mona's  glade; 

Hushed  is  each  note  of  Taliesin's  lyre, 

Sfaeoth'd  the  fell  blade,  -and  quench'd  the  fatal  fire.  , 

On  wings  of  light  Hope's  angel  form  E^peais, 

Smiles-on  the  past,  and  points  to  happier  years  ; 

Points  with  uplifted  band,  and  raptured  eye, 

Trt  yoo  pure  dawn  that  floods  the  opening  sky^ 

And  views,  at  length,  the  sun  of  Jadah  pour 

One  cloudless  noon  o'er  Albion's  rescued  shore. 
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DEiSCRIPnON  OF  A  MISSIONARY. 

pyom  the  AusTRAuieiA,  a  Poa/f  fciAjcA  obiaiaed  the 
CfumceUor'fi  Jfadal,  nt .  the  CambrUge  Comtxeatm- 
ment,  1823,  by  fTinti^vp  Mackwprth  Praed,  of 
IVmitrf  CoUtge. 

This  deiniptioo  appears  to  us  to  be  the  best  pcfr- 
aage  io  the  "Australasia."  It  %yuits,  however,  thai' 
"  weighty  bullion"  which  alone  gives  lif^  and  energy 
to  English  verse,  though  tt'  has  none  of  'the  tinsel  of 
tberdmili)tic«A>oo).  Stonebeng^  is  evident  before 
it  in  'sti«i^h  aod  digoity-  The  aecond  lini^  however, 
ia  exquisitely  beautiful  and  picturesque.  Many  hare 
beheld  "the  calm  wind  wandering  o'er"  the  "silver 
bair**  of  a^  to  whom  thC' etMwnstanbe  never  mg- 
gested  a  poetic  image  or  sasocifttion  of  any  descrip)- 
tion ;  yet,  the  moment  it  is  thus  described,  we  txe 
sensible  of  an  impression  which  the  teal  circumstance 
itself  would  have  never  excited'.  Whencelslhiseflfect? 
Evidently  from  the  power  of  auodation  to  which  tbe 
mere  obflerver  paya  no  attention-  The  wind  is  here 
endowed  with  life.  It  wanders  throu^  the  hair  of 
tbe  old  man,  as  if  to  cool  him  gently,  or  as  if  in  love 
with  his  venerable  and  sQveT  locfca^  His  ts  attri- 
buting knowledge  and  life  to  the  wind.  Besidea,  the 
quality  of  calmness  attributed  to  it  is  Bdiiiirably  con- 
trasted with  the  piety  and  age  of  the  old  man,  over 
whose  h^r  it  d^ights  to  wander.  All  inanimate 
ol^eets  become  poetic  the  momeet  we  endow  them 
with  those  attribntes  which  are  the  peculiar  wid  dis- 
tinctive inheritance  of  man.  There  are,  indeed, 
few  qualitSes  in  nature  which  may  not  be  aVtrihoted 
to  man,  whence  he  hbs  been  prbperiy  calted  the'Gttle 
worlds  but  some  of  these  qoahties  are  peculiar  to 
himself,  while  be  possesses  the  fest  in ,  fjqmmon 
with  being  in  general.  Whcne>'cr  those  qualities 
which  are  peculiarly  hte  own,Bre  transferred  to- iaaoi- 
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mate  objects,  tW  are  immediately  tnuistated  into  the 
poetic  world,  aiwl  beeome  objects,  not  only  of  a  dif- 
tereQt,  but  of  a  more  Exalted  species  than  tli^  were 
befne.-— Ed. 

With  farrowed brow,andcbeek  swenely  Wr, 
llie  calm  wind  vtadenDg  o'er  his  silvier  hair, 
His  arms  aplifted>  and  his  moistened  eye 
Fixed  in  deep  raptore  on  the  golden  aky. 
Upon  the  aliore,'throagh  many  a  billow  driven, 
He  ImeeU  at  last,  the  messei^neT  of  heaven  I 
Long  yean,  that  rank  the  mi^ty  with  the  weak. 
Have  dimmed  the  flush  upon  his  &ded  cheek, 
And  many»  dew,  uid  many  a  soxions  damp, 
like  daily  labour,  and  the  nightly  lamp, 
-  Hare  reft  away^  for  ever  reft,  from  him 
IVliqtiid  accent,  and  the  buoyant  limb. 
Yet  still  within  him  aspirations  swell, 
Whidi  time  corrupts  not,  sorrows  cannot  quell ; 
He  changeless  zeal,  which  on,  from  land  to  land. 
Speeds  the  faint  foot,  and  nerves  the  withered  hand, 
Aod  the  mild  charily,  which,  day  by  day. 
Weeps  every  woimd,  and  every  stMn  away. 
Rears  the  young  bad  on  every  blighted  stem, 
And  longs  to  comfort  where  she  must  condemn. 
WUh  these,  throng  itonns,  and  bitterness  and  wrath. 
Id  peace  and  power  he  holds  his  onward  path. 
Curbs  the  fierce  soul,  and  sheathes  the  murderous  steel. 
And  ndsu  the  passions  he  had  ceased  to  feel. 
Yes,  he  hath  binmirfted,  wUle  his  lips  relate 
The  sacred  story  of  his  Savioor's  fate, 
While  in  the  search  of  that  tomultuotu  horde 
He  opens  wide  the  everlasting  word. 
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And  bids  the  loiil  drink  deep  of  wiMlom  thei«. 

In  food  depotkm,  and  in  faveot  prayer. 

!□  speechless  awe  the  wonder-Btricken  throng 

Chech  their  mde  feasting,  and  their  barharous  song 

Around  his  steps  the  gtiheriog  myriads  crowd. 

The  chief,  the  slave,  the  timid,  and  the  prond ; 

Of  rarious  featnrea  and  of  various  dress, 

Uke  their  own  forest-leaves,  coi^Hsed  and  nomberiess. 

Where  shall  your  temples,  wha«  your  worship  be, 

Gods  of  the  air,  and  mlers  of  the  sea. 

Id  the  glad  dawning  of  a  kinder  tig^t, 

Your  blind  adorn  quits  yoar  gloomy  rite, 

And  kneels  in  gladness  (ffi  his  native  plain, 

A  hq^ier  votary  at  a  holier  fane. 


THE  UNKNOWN  GRAVE. 


Whobvbb  is  the  writer  of  the  "  Unknown  Grave,"  it 
possesses  a  merit  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  do  adequate 
justice,  whether  we  consider  the  sentiments,  the  poe- 
try, or  the  moral.  Perhaps  he  is  neither  Byrvn, 
Campbell,  Scott,  nor  Moore;  but  however  highly  we- 
respect  these  names,  we  imagine  they  could  not  easily 
improve  .the  following  linea,  ivithout  disturbing  the 
harmony  and  repose  that  reien  throoghout.  We  do 
not  mean  by  this  to  say,  that  the  author  oould  produce 
"  Don  Juan,"  "  the  Pleasures  of  Hope,  "  Marmion," 
or  "  the  Loves  of  the  Angels ;"  but  we  mean  to  say, 
that  weshould  not  feel  ourselves  justified  in  supposing 
him  incapable  of  them,  though  we  are  well  aware  that 
excellence  may  be  attained  in  a  short  production  by 
him  who  is  unequal  to  a  work  of  greater  magnitude. 
We  vroold  object  to  the  epithet  "  gloweth," 

"  A  moral  lesson  gloweth  here ;" 
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for  there  is  nothing  of  a  glo^ng  cbmcter  to  be 
<bnDd'  in  nKmlity.  Its  object  is  to  modente  and 
calm,  and  not  to  give  ardour  and  enei^  to  our  feel- 
ings and  passions  ;  but  without  a  high  tone  of  feeling 
or  passion  there  w  nether  glow  nor  energy. 


Who  sleq»  ^tSmr  >  ivUo  sleepii  bdbw  t 

It  is  a  questiob  idle  all  I  . 

Ask  of  the  breezes  as  tfacgr  bknr. 

Say,  do  th^  bead,  or  hear  thy  call  ? 
They  mononr  in  the  trees  arouiid. 
And  mock  thy  Toice,  an  enq>ty  aoaiid  1 

A  hundred  summer  suns  have  showered. 

Heir  fostering  warmth,  amd  radiamse  br^jllt ; 
A  hundred  winter  storms  faave  lower'd 

With  pietdng  floods,  and  hues  of  iii^t» 
^ce  first  this  remnant  of  his  race 
Did  tenant  his  lone  dwelling-place. 

Say  cUd  he  come  from  oist,  from  wat  1 
From  Boothem  dimes,  in- wbere  the  pole. 

With  frosty  sceptre,  doth  airest 
The  howling  billows,  aa  they  roU  1 

'Wthin  what  realm  of  peace  or  strife. 

Did  be  fint  dntw  the  breaUi  of  life } 

Was  he  of  high  or  low  degree} 
Did  grandeur  smile  upon  bis  lot  i 

Or,  bom  to  dark  obscority. 
Dwelt  he  withia  some  lonely  oot. 

And  from  his  youth  to  labour  wed. 

From  toil-strung  limbs  wnii^  daily  breads 
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Sfty,  died  he  [ipe,  uid  fnU  of  years 
Bowded  down  and  bent  by  hoary  dd, 

When  sound  was  silence  to  his  eaxa'  '  '  ' 
And  the  dim  qre-ball  sight  vithheld ; 

take  a  ripe  apple  falling  down. 

Unshaken^  mid  the  orchardJ>rown ; 

When  all  tbt  firien^  that  blessed  bis  |>ruie. 
Were  vanish'd  Like  a  mornil^  dlream  j 

Ptnck'd  one  by  one  by  apaDdsu  tinae,' 
And  scatter'd  id  oUindD'i  atroBn  j 

Passing  away  alt  silently, 

Like  snow  flakes  melting  in  the  tea  t 

Or,  raid  the  mmnier  of  bis  years^ ' 

When  roaad  him  tlwong'd  his  ehildreo  yonng. 
When  bright  eyes  gtufa'd  with  bomihg  lean,    ~ 

And  anguish  dwelCon  tivetj  tongue. 
Was  he  cut  otf,  and  left  behind 
A  widowed  wife,  scarce  half  resigi^d  2'  ' 

Or,  mid  the  snnshine  of  his  spring 

Came  the  swift  bolt  that  daflh'd  tiitn  down. 

When  she,  bis  chosen,  blossoining 
In  beauty,  deem'd  him  all  her  own. 

And  forward  look'd  to  bappita' years 

Than  ever  blessed  their  vale  of  tears  i      '     ' 

Perhaps  he  perished  for  the  ^th,-r- 

One  of  t}iat  persecated'  band. 
Who  9ufier'd  tortures,  bonds,  and  death, 

Tn  free  from  mental  thrall  the  land. 
And,  toilii^  for  the  martyr's  fame, 
Kspona'd  bis  &te,  nor  found  a  name ! 
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A  groper  in  earth's  dungeda  dkris  l.> .   . 

Or  one,  whose  bold  atpiring  mmA 
Did  in  the  Mr  cteaticxL  maik  ' 

The  Maker's  hand,  and  kept  hit  sool 

FVee  bom  this  gtanl^ng  wotid^s  eoatiovii 

Hush,  wild  surmise  ! — 'tis  vain — 'Us  vain— 
The  summer  flowers  in  beauty  blow. 

And  aigtiB  the  wind,  and  Sooda  the  rain. 
O'er  some  old  bones  that  n>t  below; 

No  other  record  can  we  trace 

Of  fome,  or  fortime,  rank,  or  race  1 

Jbat.^wbat.a  life,  when  tbwyre  see  • 
No  trace  remaios  c4  )if«'ff  career?— 

Mortal!  whoe'er  ftoii  art,  for' Aee  ''* 
A  iDOnl  lesson  gloweth  here ;  . 

Pat'it  than  in  an^it'Of  earth  thy  ^rut  >  • 

Tig  doom'd  that  dust  shall  mix  wiHt  dost. 

What  doth  it  matCer  then,  if  thus, 
Without  a  stone,  without  a  name, . 

To  impotently  herald  us, 
We  float  not  on  the  breath  of  fame ; 

But,  like  the  dew-drop  from  the.flower. 

Pass,  after  glittering  for  an  hour  ? 

Since  soul  decays  not}  f?eed'fttAnenrth'  .    . 

And  earthly  coils  it  buiBts  awAy ;  ' ' 
Recdving  a  celestial  turili, 

And  spnmii^  off  its  bonds  of  clay. 
It  soars,  and  seeks  another  sphere. 
And  blooms  througfa  heaven's  eternal  year  t 
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Do  good ;  shun  evil ;  lire  not  thoo, 

Aa  if  at  death  thy  being  died ; 
Nor  error'a  syrea  vmce  allow 

To  dnw  thy  steps  from  trnfli  aside; 
Look  to  thy  journey's  end— the  grvre  t 
And  troflt  in  Hiat  wfaene  arm  can  save.       A 

.  Blaekwoofg  dfagazate. 


Tbbbb  may  be  poetry  withoot  nature,  and  nature 
without  poetry;  that  is,  a  thought  may  "be  exar^sed 
poetitnily  thonghit  is  false,  and  a  thought  m«y  t>e  true 
though  not  expressed poeUcally.  In  the  following  lines, 
we  believe  every  sentiment  is  at  once  natural  and  poe- 
tic at  the  same  time.  There  is  always  great  danger  in 
attempting  to  throw  a  diviner  charm  over  the  beauty 
of  woman,  by  images  drawn  from  sensible,  or  inuii- 
mate  nature ;  at  least  few  poets  have  succeeded  in  the 
applicaUon  of  such  images;  but.  we  think  the  compa- 
rison in  the  last  lines,  between  the  "  tights  gleammg 
around  the  brow"  of  the  fair  and  the  summer  sky,  ia 
both  happy  and  natural. 


I  knew  not  that  the  world  contain'd 

A  form  so  lovdy  as  thine  own ; 
Nor  deem'd  that  where  soch  beauty  rdgn'd 

Homility  would  fix  her  thieoe. 
For  I  had  mark'd  idiere  ^rea  were  bright. 

Too  wdl  their  owners  knew  tjieir  pow'r,  ; 
And  arm'd  them  with  that  daazlit^  light 

lite  sun  emits  at  noon-tide's  hour : 
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Too  proud  to  veil  a  single  ray. 
Or  one  effidgent  glance  surrender. 
And  glittering  mth  the  blaz^  of  day, 
A  scorning  twilight's  softer  splendor. 

3 
1  knew  not  where  the  form  displa/d 
Such  symmetry  and  grace  as  thine, 
,  Hat  intellect  would  lend  its  aid, 
FtNT  I  had  marked  where  form  and  face 
Had  beauty's  varied  charms  combined ; 
There  oft  was  wanting  feeling's  grace, — 
The  beam  of  soul — the  rsy  of  mind. 
And  vain  has  been  each  stuttied  art, 
And  futile  every  cold  endeavour— ' 
He  light  that  comeer  not  from  the  heart, 
A  moment  shines— then  fades  for  ever. 
Bnt  I,  at  last,  have  turned  ft^m  those 
Whom  once  I  knew,  to  gaze  on  thee, — 
On  thee,  whose  cheek's  divinest  glows 
Reveal  thy  bosom's  purity. 
The  summer  sky  is  crim— serene — 
The  sommer  ocean  mildly  fair. 
As  if  some  bright— aomcheavekily  scene 
In  beauty  were  reflected  there ;  ' 
And  thns  when  on  thy  brow  I  gaze,    ' 
And  view  the  lights  around  it  Reaming, 
They  seem  to  be  the  livii^  rays 
From  heart,  and  soul,  and  spirit  beaming.  ' 

London  Magazine. 
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SONG 

FROM    "  QUBNTIN    DURWARO." 


It  would  be  difficiilt  to  point  out  a  foolt  in  the  fol- 
lowing piece,  while  the  hanaoDy  and  contrast  of  una|eB 
are  inimitably  beaaUM. 


**  Ah  !  County  Guy,.the  hour  is  nigh. 

The  sun  has  left  the  lea, 
The  orange  flower  perfumes  the  bower» 

Tlie  breeze  is  on  the  sea. 
The  \nk  his  lay  who  trill'd  all  day. 

Sits  hnsh'd  his  partner  nigh ; 
Breeze,  bird,  and  flower,  they  know  the  bonr. 

But  where  is  Connty  Gny  ? 

"  The  village  mud  steals  through  the  Bhade> 

Her  shepherd's  sttit  to  hear; 
To  bean^  shy,  by  lattice  high. 

Sings  high-bom  cavalier. 
The  star  of  lore,  all  stars  abovcA, 

Now  reigns  o'er  earth  and  sky ; 
And  high  and  low  its  influence  know. 

But  where  w  County  Goy  ?" 
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FKOU  THE 

FABLES  FOR  THE  HOLY  ALLUNCE. 


Thk  humoor  of  these  lines  is  not  the  humour  of  a 
Scythian  philosopher.  It  is  all  orer  Irish,  and  we 
doubt  whether  it  would  have  been  surpassed,  had  it 
been  genuine  Scythian. — Ed.  . 


"He  wise  men  of  E^ypt  were  secret  as  dummies ; 

And  e'en  when  they  moat  condescended  to  teach, 
Tliey  pBck'd  up  their  meaoii^,  as  they  did  Okeir  mum- 
mies. 

In  so  many  wrappers^  'tWas  out  of  one's  reach. 

'  They  were  also,  good  people,  much  given  to  kings. 
Fond  of  monarchs  and  crocodiles,  monkeys  and  mys- 
tery, 
Bats,  hierophaiits,  blue- bottle  flies,  and  such  things. 
As  will  partly  appear  in  this  very  short  history. 

A  Scythian  philosopher,  (nephew,  they  say. 
To  that  other  great  traveller,  young  Anacharsis,) 

Stept  into  a  temple  at  Memphis  one  day, 
To  have  a  short  peep  at  their  mystical  farces. 

He  saw*  a  brisk  blue-bottle  (^  on  an  altar. 
Made  much  of,  and  wor^[^'d,  as  aometbiag  divine ; 

While  a  large  handsome  bollock,  led  there  in  a  halter. 
Before  it  lay  atabh'd  at  the  foot  of  the  shrine. 

*  Accordidji  to  Elian,  it  wu  in  the  iiluxl  of  LrnndU  Ifar]'  pno 
UMd  IbUctrcdM^y,— »VM  «tw  wc  iam,t.~Dt  jUtaa^Ub.  H,  cajLe. 

b2 
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Snrpm'd  at  such  doings,  he  whisper'd  his  teacher— 
"  If  'tisn't  impertinent,  may  I  ask,  why 

Should  a  bollock,  that  useful  and  powerful  creature. 
Be  thas  offered  up  to  a  bine- bottle  fly }" 

*'  No  wonder,"  said  t'otter,  '^yon  stare  at  the  sight, 
But  we,  as  a  symbol  of  monarchy  view  it ; 

Tliat'  fly  on  the  shrine  is  legitimate  rightj 
And  that  bullock,  the  people,  .^t's  sacrificed  to  it." 


I  HAVE  selected  the  following  Poetic  Epistle,  from 
its  breathing  a  feelil^f  at  once  natural  and  chpAe,  a 
feeling  which  betrays  neither  the  levity  of  the  coquette, 
the  formality  of  the  prude,  the  coldness  and  stiltedness 
of  her  whose  love  is  founded  in  interested  motives, 
nor  the  unblushing  lasciviousness  of  her  who  yields  to 
a  more  unholy  passion.  Though  the  feeling,  however, 
is  just,  the  tbonght,  in  the  second  line  of  the  second 
stanza,  is  neither  true,  nor  founded  in  experience.  To 
reflect  upon  "  past  ddight,"  is  never  soprowflil,  anlcs» 
attended  with  tne  reflection,  Uiat  it  was  a  deUght  pur- 
chased at  the  expense  of  virtue. — Ed. 


TX}  *  *  w  «  *  « 

Whene'er  we  part  from  those  we  love. 
And,  fuDt  with  sorrow,  languish. 

How  may  tie  tionbled  h^ut  r^diovie  ■ 
ThepressDTe<(f'8uch«Agui^'}    - 

Reflection  can  no  comfort  bring. 
For  past  delight  is  sorrow ; 

And  hope  will  close  her  weary  wing, 
IXK^ere  the  promised  morrow. 
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Bmtjoy,ji)atdl.me,  still  i^laft: 

The  moment  of  returmog 
Will  heal  the  heart,  at  parting  cleft, 

Aad  reocMnpeose  its  mooijuiiig. 

Ah  !  oeW  did  joy  and  grief  with  me 
Keep  BDch  convenient  measnre  j 

If  I  must  lose  the  flight  of  thee, 
I  pHy  too  dear  for  pteasnre. 

London  JUagiume. 


THE  SKEI^nX)N  DAKCE. 


THiSkeletonDanee  is  anobrioas  imitation  of  "Alonzo 
tbe  fimre,  and  tbe  Fair  Imogeoe,"  and  incaleates  the 
same  moral.  There  is  a  romantic  wilduesa  and  aw- 
fiilness  in  the  scene,  that  impart  feelings  of  a  kindred 
oatore  with  those  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  our 
^atb,  when  facets  and  hot^blins  are  made  the  sub* 
ject  of  a  winter  evening's  Gre-side.  "  Tbe  anthem  is 
chanting,"  with  which  the  poet  properly  commences, 
prepares  us  for  those  fearful  emotions,  which  It  was 
nis  intention  to  excite.  There  is  an  inimitable  beauty 
in  the  application,  of  "  gay"  to  grave-stones,  for  ae  no 
jnoctnre  irf  circnmstanced  can  make '  these  membrials 
of  the  dead  auame  *  gay  aspect,  iaA  as.the  mind  has 
already  anticipated  something  of  evil,  this  fearfulgaiety 
serves  only  to  increase  our  apprehensions.  Grave- 
stones looking  gay,  resemble  the  tights  that  precede  a 
storm.  We  do  not  give  this  piece,  'bowerer,  as  poe- 
B««Bing  .my  original  merit,  for  both  the  stoiy;  tbe  e^le, 
the  imagery,  and  the  sentiments,  are  borrowed.  We 
give  it^  tnerely  because  the  ■  det^p  impreisloii  vtliicb  It 
makesiwa  a-monl  tcudeocy,  aftd  is  calcnUtcd  to  pro- 
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duce  that  religions  fear  which,  however  nhoecessarily 
exercised,  where  the  mind  is  naturally  pure  and  Wp' 
tnoiis,  frequently  deters  grosser  spirits  &om  the  walks 
of  impious  revelry  and  profane  delight. 

It  belongs,  however,  to  some  of  the  modem  schools 
of  poetry ;  to  which  school  we  cannot  say,  for  we  have 
not  discrimination  enough  to  distinguish  betweeo 
them,  but  that  it  belongs  to  some  of  them  we  are  cer- 
tain, from  the  license  which  the  author  takes  in  the 
structure  of  his  verse,  a  privilege  which  all  the  modem 
schools  arrogate  to  themselves,  though  it  is  contrary 
not  only  to  all  classical  models,  but  to  all  principles 
deduced  from  the  laws  of  melody  and  harmony,  which 
is  saying,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  contrary  to  nature. 
What  prose  can  be  more  prosaic  than  such  lines  as 
these  :— 

As  the  last  anthem  peal  was  dying  away, 

•        •*•**• 

Let  us  to  the  green.    But  now  as  they  went, 

Dear  Matilda,  cried  he.  Oh  !  quit,  love,  this  pUce, 

Go,  coward,  she  said ;  go  pray,  if  you  will. 

The  author  seems,  also,  to  think  himself  entitled  to 
write  bad  grammar,  because  Shenstone  did  so,  id  simi- 
lar phrases: — "The  moon  she  shone  bright." — "The 
mooD  she  shone  mildly." — Ed. 

The  anthem  is  chanting,  the  priests  kneel  arouad. 

No  unlistening  ear  in  the  village  is  found, 

He  loud-swelling  choms  flies  upward  to  heaven. 

To  the  organ's  fall  peal  a  fresh  volume  is  given ; 

lie  day  is  now  vranbg,  declining  the  sun. 

And  the  Lord's-day  bless'd  matins  are  over  and  done. 

A  troop  of  young  villagers  outward  are  pressing. 

All  greeting,  and  laughing,  and  joyful  caressing } 
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.  Yonng  Roger  de  Tncy,  and  Ralidi  BonwriUe^ 
Robert  WvrtH  was  tiiere,  aad  yotm^f  AmonrduiUe. 
All  gay- blooded  Normans,  in  tOTuney  or  court, 
Could  Dooe  match  the  youths  of  fait  Rix-ft-la-Port. 

The  mooasbe  shone  nuldly,_the  stars  twinkled  bright. 
And  flooded  the  chapel  with  silvery  light  y 
Tbe  spires  asd  grave-stones  look'd  gay ;  and  the  trees 
Seem'd  tipped  with  iair  splendour,  and  waved  in  the 

breeze; 
And  out  msh'd  the  band  of  the  villagers  gay. 
As  the  last  anthem-peal  was  dying  awa;^ 

"  Ho !  ho  I"  cried  young  Bt^er,  "  a  night  such  as  this, 
Is  sacred  to  lovers,  and  kisses,  and  bliss  ; 
What  say'st,  aweet  Sibylla }  what,  comrades  ?  what,  ho  I 
Shall  we  creep  to  our  couches,  demurely  and  slow  t 
Let  us  hail  you,  fair  goddess, — ay,  now,  ae  we  rest, 
Let  us  haiV  her  with  level,  with  dance,  tod  with  jcsL" 

Then  loud  langh'd  his  comrades,  and  shouted  assent, 
*'  Let  us  to  the  green ;"  but  now,  as  they  went, 
The  holy  monk  FranciB  besought  them  to  stay ; 
"  Oh  I  stD  not,"  he  cried,  "  oh  !  think  on  the  day — 
Oh!  thinkthat  God  hallowed  this  day  out  of  seven — 
Oh  !  think  that  to  pleasure  six  days  hath  he  given  !" 

**  Away  with  thy  priestcraft,"  cried  Roger,  with  scom, 
**  We  will  dance,  we  will  jest,  we  will  revel  till  morn  ! 
Nay,  to  punish  thy  pride,  and  throw  shame  oa  thy  bee. 
Instead  of  the  green,  we  will  dance  in  this  place  t 
Over  the  grave-stones,  end  over  the  dead  !" 
*'  Ay,  ay,"  all  his  reveUing  company  sud. 
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All  bnt  one ;  aad  he  wis  tUe  yQat^  AmDonteSle ;   ■ 
The  test  oC  tbe  btnd  aonld  not  hear— could  not  feeL 
-"  Dear  Matilda,"  crriedhe,  "Qh  !  qmt,1ove,  this^riacel' 
But  abe  jeer'd  at  bis  fean,  and  taugh'd  in  his  &ce, 
"  Go,  coward,"  she  said,  "  go,  pray  if  you  will, 
Give  me  dance,  and  higb  rerelj  Uie  sun-beams  un^." 

And  noir  badibc^ve  yoath  hia  a  fair  partner  led, 
To  dance  o'er  ^le  gniTC-Btones,  and  ov«r  t^e  dead ; 
And  loud  shouted  Rc^r,  and  Sibyl  langh'd  high. 
As  over  tbe'tombs,  and  the  flesh-grasS' they  fly. 
And  holy  St.  Pi«nciswent  nmtt'ritig'&way, 
"  Ay, — dance  on  for  ever,  for  ever,  for  aye  !" 

Thenrevell'd'tbey  on,  and  the  moon  she  shone  bright. 
And  stiD  they  dance  en,  as  departed  &e  night ; 
And,  tkren,  Githen  and  mothers,  and  ekien  ao  grey, 
Praj^ft  in  vain  that  they'd  stop,  in  vain  that^iey'd  stay. 
They  langb^  at.their  fathers,  they  je^d  at  th^  grey, 
And  all  went  with  jokes,  or  profaneness  away. 

Still  they  danp'd,— etiii  they  danced,  but  uow-sothing 

.    said' I  ' 

As  ^ey  n»h'd  oirer  the  gtave-stcmes,  and  over  the  dead. 
No  lu^bCw's  now  heard,  no  revel,  no  jeer, 
TheyBeem'dnot  tosee,  or  to  feel,  or  W  hear  1 
The  maidens  look'd  pale,  and  no  cheek  there  was  red, 
As  tbejr  flew  o'er  the  grave-stones,  and  over  the  dead. 

The  moming-blnsh  ndw.had  jtistdappledthesky, 
SUll,  o'er  the  churcb-yard,-^ah  F  lastly  they  fly  1 
The  villagers  gaz'd  on  the  botrible  buid, 
And  speechless,  and  motionbess,-'- spiritless  stand. 
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Some  pny,  some  lament,  some  weep,  and  some  kneel, 
Wben  rn^'d  &om  the.viUfige  t^e  young  Amoarduille. 

*'  MBtUda  1  Matilda,  oh  1  -atop  thee,"  he  cried ; 
Oh  I  qnit  soon  this  horrible  motion,  my  bride ; 
She  stppp'd,  not  a  moment,  and  nothing  she  .said. 
Bat  flew.o'tr  the  grave-stones,  and  over. -the' dead ; 
And-Ott  msli'd  the  band,  Ai>ifti  tb«  dWffthbss  of  light, 
AfiA  whirl'd  round  and  rQODtf^iD.tbe  yiljajgers'  s^t. 

Id  yoong  Amonrdoille  rosh'd—the  band  soon  came 

round. 
He  flew  to  Matilda,  and  caaght  her  fast  ronnd. 
She  was  icy,— his  blood  thrilTd— bat  still  he  held  fast. 
And  on  nisb'd*the  horrtble  company  past, 
Aod  on  swept  Matilda— with  fright  and  alarm. 
He  fonsd  he  dasp'd  still  but  a  skeleton  arm  ! 

Then  vanish'd  the  ban4,  thoufj^  Uiat  night  every  year 
Their  dance  yoD  may  see,  their  shriekayoo'  may  hear; 
There,  laah'd  by  fierce  spirits,  thty  sweep  op  till  mom. 
Who  treated  Qod's  day,  and  his  servants  with  scorn. 
There  the  skeleton  dance  may  be  seen,  it  is  said, 
Dance  over  the  tomb-stones,  and  over  the  dead. 


New  MontMiy  Magtame,' 
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SURNAMES. 


Thb  entire  merit  of  the  fbllowii^yeu  tPexprit,  con- 
sists in  theorigiaal  thought  which  suggested  it.  Through- 
oat  the  whole^  there  is  no  variation  in  the  thought,  but 
the  contrast  of  the  oame  and  character  is  so  happify 
imagined,  that  it  deserves  a  place  in  this  selection.  The 
versification  is  smooth,  and  the  manner  possesses  the 
cttriota  felicitiu  of  genius. — Ed. 


Men  once  were  suroamed  from  their  shape  or  estate, 

(You  all  may  from  history  worm  it,) 
There  was  Lewis  the  Bulky,  and  Henry  the  Great, 

John  Lackland,  and  Peter  the  Hermit. 
But  now,  when  the  door-plates  of  misters  and  dames 

Are  read,  each  so  constantly  varies 
FroD)  the  owner's  trade,  figorei  and  calling,  somamea. 

Seem  given  by  tbCTvle  of  contraries. 

Mr.  Box,  tbongh  provoked,  never  donbles  his  fist, 

Mr.  Bums  in  his  grate  has  do  fuel, 
Mr.  Playfur  won't  catch  me  at  hazard  or  whist, 

Mr.  Coward  was  winged  in  a  duel. 
Mr.  Wise  is  a  dunce,  Mr.  King  is  a  wb^, 

Mr.  Coffin's  uncommonly  sprightly. 
And  huge  Mr.  Little  broke  down  in  a  gig. 

While  driving  &t  Mrs.  Golightly. 

Mrs.  Drinkwater's  apt  to  indulge  in  a  dram, 

Mrs.  Angel's  an  absolnte  fury, 
And  meek  Mr.  Lion  let  fierce  Mr.  Liunb 

Tweak  his  noee  in  the  lobby  of  Drury. 
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At  BBthj  where  the  feeble  go  more  than  the  «totit> 

(A  conduct  well  worthy  of  Nero,) 
Ovtt  poor  Mr.  laghtfbot,  confined,  yntb  the  goat, 

Mr.  Heaviside  danced  a  Boleio. 
Miss  Jcfy,  wretched  mud,  when  she  choae  Mr.  Love, 

Found  Qothing  bat  soitow  awut  her : 
She  now  holds  in  wedlock,  as  true  as  a  dove. 

That  fondest  of  mates  Mr.  Hayter. 
Mr.  Old^astle  dwells  in  a  modem-built  but. 

Miss  S^^  is  of  madcaps  tlie  archest ; 
Of  all  Uie  qaeer  bachelors  Cupid  e'er  cat. 

Old  Mr.  Yoongbiuband's  the  starchest.  " 

Mr.  Child,  in  a  passion,  Icnock'd  down  Mr.  Rock, 

Mr.  Stone  tike  an  aspen-leaf  Bhivers, 
Miss  Poole  used  to  dance,  but  she  stands  like  a  stock, 

Erer  since  she  became  Mrs.  Rivera. 
Mr.  Swift  hobbles  onward,  no  mortal  Imewi  bow, 

He  mores  as  thoi^h  cdtds  had  entwin'd  him ; 
Mr.  Metcalfe  ran  oS,  upon  meeting  a  cow, 

With  pide  Mr.  Tnmblill  behind  him. 
Mr.  Barker's  as  mote  as  a  fish  in  the  sea, 

Mr.  Miles  never  mores  on  a  journey, 
Mr.  Gotobed  aits  up  till  half-after-three, 

Mr.  Makepeace  was  bred  an  attorney. 
Mr.  Gardner  can't  tell  a  flower  from  a  root, 

Mr.  Wild  with  timidity  draws  back, 
Mr.  Ryder  perfonna  all  his  joomeys  on  foot, 

Mr.  Foot  all  hia  jonmeya  on  horseback. 
Mr.  Penny,  whose  btherwas  n^ng  in  we^th, 

Kick'd  down  all  ihe  fortune  bis  dad  wou-^ 
Lai^  Mr.  heTtmif*  tke  picture  of  health, 

Mr.  GoodenoDgh  is  bat  a  bad  one. 
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Mr.  Croikihuik  etept  into  tiuoe  tbosMad  B.yew» 

By  shewii^,  his  leg  ito  an  hdms. 
Now,  Iluif>e  youllukDOwkc^  I've  madeiibqiite  clen^ 

Samamea  evergo  t>y  ccntniies. 

■New  Jfynthfy  Jlfa^asbu. 


FEMALE  CONVICrr  TO  HER  INFANT. 


SyupatBy  U  always  4  pleauDgemotioBiBiid  tliere- 

fore  whateyer  excites  it  most  aecessarily  iBtpart  plea- 
sure. It  requireB  a  stubbornness  of  nerve  which,  if  we 
oorselTes  possesCfed^'weflbiMildMBshto  dekaowledgey 
to  read  the  fenule  ;Qatinot  wtt}>o^  Aj^Bp^tihyzing 
with  her  sitoation.  Aa  thia  sympathy  ispleasin^,  how- 
erer  moDraiul,  and  as  the  ^nmary  object  of  poetry 
is  to  please,  we  thini  the  female  'Coiivict  worthy  a 
place  in  dot  selectiDo.  -  .  Ed. 

Oh,  sleep  not  my  bsb^,  -fpr  the^norOifrf.to^moflow 

Will  hush  me,t0'slu4ibets  more  tranqnUthAn  thine ; 
llie  dark  grave  will  shield  me  from  shame  and.  from 
sorrow, 

Though  the  deeds  aod  the  doom  of  the  gnilty  are  mine. 
Not  long  shall  the  arm  of  affection  enfold  thee, 

Not  long  shak  thou  bang  on  thy^mo^sr's  fondbrewt  { 
And  who  with.the  eye  of  delight,  shm.behold  thee. 

Who  watch  thee,MMigi^:d,thee,.wlifeDl.afaatre4t? 
And  yet  doth  it  grieve  me  to  wake  thee,  my  dearest. 

The  pangs  of  thy  de&t^ate  .pftrent  to  see ; 
Thou  m^t  weep  ^en  th^daok  pfimyfeMArathou  bedrest. 

And  none  but  |be  guUly  should  mpurti  over  me. 
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And  yet  miutl  wtke  tbee,— fi>r  while  thou  art  veefuog. 
To  calm  thee,  I  stifle  my  tears  for  awhile ; 

Bat  tbon  srnH'Bt  in  thy  dreams,  while- t^ua  pladdly  . 
sleeping. 
And,  oh  !  how  it  wounds  me  to  gaze  on  thy  smile  I 

AlaSj  my  pweet  babe  1  with  wl^tpridebadlpresa'd  t^te^ 
TotheboMm  thatnowthhibs  with  terror  aadsh^met 

If  the  pore  tie  of  virtaoils  Affection  h^  bless'dthbe. 
And  hail'd  thee  the  heir  of  tby,fa£her'is.liighnaiiie.l 

But  now^  with  reniDne^hat'anuls  iiot,  I  mourn  Aoei--- 
Fbrsaken  and  fHendlbss  as  soon  thba  wilt  be; 

In  a  world,  if  it  cannot  betray,  that  will  scoti^  thpe, ,, .' 
Avaiging  itbe  guilt  of  thy  mother  ob  thee. 

AAd  when  th«'dark  thought  of  thy  fate  sh^l  awsdcbn 
The  deep  Mush  of  shame  oil  thine  innocent  cheeky . 

When  by  alj,  but  the.G.(^  of  the  piphap,  fprsaJu^.  .  { 
A  borne  and-a  firther  inrVain  thoathadt'sA^j 


With  falsehood  like  that, which  thy  nibther.b^iuJ'^cii 
Peserted  aoid  helpleas,— td  whom  can  J  lean  tbl^i.  i  ■ 
O,  Gdd  of  thefetheriess  (  pity  my  child  ! 

NeU  JRuFopmm  MagtaAu: 
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THE  DREAMS  OF  LIFE. 


Theodokb  is  ao  evident  imttatioa  of  Moore,  at  least 
in  this,  and  some  other  of  his  poetic  effusiona,  and  yet 
in  calling  him  an  imitator,  we  would  by  no  means 
imply  that  he  eriuces  either  an  absence  of  original 
powers,  or  original  genius,  for  we  believe ,  uo  imi- 
tation can  be.  perfect,  without  possessing  both.  A 
poet  only  can  translate  a  poet,  and  genius  only  can 
imitate  genius  perfectly.  It  is  true  that  some  men 
possess  a  talent  of  imitating,  but  they  possess  it  only 
m  a  certain  dc^^ree,  for  in  no  instance  whatever  6an  they 
sdze  on  the  finer  shades,  and  uncompouaded  beau 
ties  of  their  original.  A  writer  of  genius  and  true  taste 
will,  therefore,  hare  no  difficulty  in  detecting  the 
groBsnefls  of  the  imitation,  and  proving  it  to  be  a 
caricature  instead  of  en  imitation.  Whatever  is  of  a 
superior  order  in  poetry,  painting,  music,  and  the  Sue 
aks  in  genend,areincapableof  being  taught.  "  Ea  qua 
in  oratore  maxima  sunt,  imitibilia  nrni  sunt.  IngC' 
nium,  inventio,  vis,  facilitas,  tt  quid-quid  arte  turn 
traditttr,"  Hence  they  can  only  be  imitated  by  ge- 
nins,  because  it  is  only  genius  that  can  operate  witli- 
out  instruction.  Genius  seizes  at  once  by  an  indescri- 
bable and  iDComBiunicable  feeling,  the  spirit  of  the 
original,  tbe  "  soul  of  soul"  by  which  it  is  animated  j 
but  talent  'oaa  only  grasp  those  tangible  and  grosser 
demenla  irttich  present  themselves  to  the  eye  of  the  . 
WHaw,  and  are  ouij.  the  clothing  of  that  spirit  which 
he  can  neither  feel  nor  perceive.  Theodore,  in  this, 
and  his  other  imitations  of  Moore,  has  ha[^ily  seized 
upon  hia  spirit,  though  we  doubt  whether  be  is  capable 
of  entering  into  all  its  depth  and  intensity.  The  fol- 
lowing lines  want  the  ricmtess,  luxuriance,  and  versa- 
tility of  Moore,  that  plastic  feeling,  which  vibrates 
to  all  the  finer  impulses  and  harmonies  of  nature,  and 
in  which,  we  thiiik  Moore  has  never  been  excelled^ 
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we  coold  otmoBt  Mf  equalled ;  but  Theodore  putly 
makes  nmetidft  for '  it,  by  the  bnth  and  philosaphy  m 
his  sentiments. 

All  men  are  dreamers ;  from  the  hour 
When  reasoD  first  exerts  its  power, 
Uomindftal  of  its  bitter  sting. 
To  some  deounog  hope  we  cUog, — 

lliet  hope's  a  draamt 

llie  brazen  tmmpef  s  clangoor  gives 
The  joy  on  which  the  warrior  Uve«; 
And  at  his  iignred  country's'  call, 
■  He  leaves  bis  home,  his  firiends,  his  all — 
For  glory's  dream  t 

The  lorerhangs  an  seme  bright  eye. 
And  dreams  of  blise  in  every  sigh  ? 
But  brightest  eyes  are  deep  in  gofle,   ' 
And  he  who  trusts  their  fickle  smile. 

Trusts  ma  (keam ! 

llie  poet,  natore's  darling  child. 
By  fame's  all-dazzIiQg  star  beguiled } 
Sings  loTe's  alternate  hope  and  fear, 
Paints  vi^Ds  vrtdcb  his  heart  holds  deary— 
And'  thus  be  dreaMs  t 

And  there  are  those  who  build  their  joys. 
On  prond  amlntioD's  gilded  toys. 
Who  toga  would  climb  the  craggy  hdf^t. 
Whose  power  displays  its  splendid  light,— 
But  dreaming  &11 1 
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Wbilat  Dthent  'midst  the'giddy'tbtong 
Ofpleasure's  vicrtims,  8#eep  aloo^ ; 
HU  feelings  damp'd  and  satiate  hearts. 
Too  worn  to  feel  when  bliss  departs,— 

Prove  all  a  dream  1 

And  when  that  ohlUy  csD  of  fe^j ' 
Death's  maadHte  faQittes  in  the  e&r ; 
Wft'find,  would  we  retrace  the  past. 
E'en  life  at  best  now  fediog  fast, — 

Is  all' k  dream  1 ' 

Theodore^ 
FVom  the  New  Eurt^an  Magaz 


SAINT  VALERIE. 


The  foUowiiig  ta  a  tender  and  melancholy  pictnre 
of  unfortunate  love  wfthdnrtptnr  fibm  ^^^irld,  and 
terminating  all  its  hopes'  uid  desires  in  religious  so- 
litude.—E^. 


Rused  on  the  rocky  b4ni^-of  tiK'sd^  '  ".  j  : 
Stands  thy  dBTkTOQvent^Mi' St.  Valerie!  >  ' 
Lone likea* cagla's  iH9(,'tbepliie'tree» tall- 
Throw  their!  long^shiadDit^  on  the  heavy  wdi. 
Where  never  sound  is  heard,  save  the  wild  sweep 
OfmonntaJn-watersmiAibg'tofhe'de^?  '  '' 
The  tempest's  midia!ght''Sbiig^'t6'e  iniftfek^"'  '  - 
Of  warriiig  winds,  like  ai^ies  met  on'liii^'j' ' 
And  in  the  silCnt  hohr^itbe'cdtovi^titbbih^e,' 
And  sometimes,  at'  the  quiet  evening  time. 
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A  vesper  song— those  tones,  so  pare,  so  sweet, 
Wlien  airs  of  eartb  and  words  of  heaven  do  meet } 
Sad  is  the  legend  of  that  young  saint's  doom  1 
When  the  spring  rose  was  in  its  May  of  bloom, 
Ute  storm  was  darkening ;  at  that  sweet  hour. 
When  hands  beloved  had  reared  her  naptial  bower, 
Hie  pestilence  came  o'er  the  land,  and  he 

With  vrhom  her  heart  was,  died  that  very  morn — 
Her  bridal  mora !  alaa  !  that  there  sbovld  be 

Sodi  evils  ever  for  affisction  bom  J 
She  shrank  away  from  earth,  and  scAitnde 

b  (he  sole  refnge  for  the  heart's  worst  pain ; 
Idfe  hod  no  ties,*— she  twined  her  into  heaven. 

And  on  ttie  steep  rock  retured  her  htdy  ftne. 
It  has  an  air  of  sadness,  as  just  meet 
For  the  so  broken  heart's  last  lone  retreat  1 — 
A  portnit  here  hu  still  preserved  eadi  cbarm : 
I  saw  it  one  bright  evening  when  the  warm 
Last  glow  of  son-set  shed  its  crimson  ray 
O'er  the  lovely  image.    She  was  fair 
As  the  most  radiant  spirits  of  the  air. 
Whose  life  is  amid  flowers ;  Uke  the  day, 
llie  golden  summer  day,  her  glossy  htur 
Fell  o'er  a  brow  of  Indian  ivory; 
Her  cheek  was  pale,  and  in  her  large,  dark  eye 
Tbexe  waa  a  thooght  of  sqitqw,  am!  her  brow 
Upon  one  8na8ll,aoow  baii^  leant  ponai^qly. 
As  if  to  bide  Iter  tears — the  other  prest 
A  silver  cmdfix  npon  her  breast. 
I  ne'er  saw  sadness  tonchlng  as  in  thee 
And  tby  lorn  look,  oh  fur  St.  VAUfiiB  I 

Literary  Qasettt. 
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SPIRITS  OF  HEAVEN. 


The  fickleness  and  restlessness  of  mind  which  bth^ 
Francis  be^ys  iu  the  foltowiog  lines,  depict,  we  be- 
lieve, naturally  enough,  the  revolutions  of  desire  and 
mutability  of  feeling  peculiar  to  those  who  seclude 
themselves  from  the  wwld,  and  devote  liieir  lives  to 
religious  exercises.  If  we  have  any  fault  to  find  with 
the  poet,  it  is  for  not  maidng  the  suppUcnnt  invoke  a 
few  more  of  the  ethereal  visitants,  for  we  believe  that 
even  those  who  mix  with  the  world,  and  who,  conse-^ 
qnently,  are  less  exposed  to  the  influence  of  mental 
impressions  than  Father  Francis,  experience  more 
alternations  in  their  antipathies  and  desires,  and,  con- 
sequently, invoke  a  grater  number  of  spirits,  ory  in 
other  words,  seek  to  gniify  a  greater  number  of  rest- 
less cravings,  than  he  did.  The  aolitanr  recluse,  how- 
ever, is  more  subject  to  this  fever  of  the  mind  than 
he  who  mingles  and  jostles  with  the  world. 


SPIRITS  OP  HEAVEN. 

^irit  of  Joy  1  I  will  call  upon  thee  1 

With  thy  bounding  step  and  tfay  radiant  smile ; 
Thou  shalt  teach  me  thy  mirth  and  thy  revelry. 

For  thou  can'st  the  cares  oflife  be^le. 
Yet  leave  me,  ah,  leave  me !  all  gay  as  thoa  art, 

I  love  not  thy  vain  and  idle  folly ; 
Thy  lav^hter  oppresses  the  weary  heart. 

And  lerives  it  to  languor  and  melancholy. 
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Spirit  of  Peace  !  descend  ftom  the  aky. 

With  thy  calm,  pore  look,  and  thy  promise  of  rest  j 
And  let  the  beam  of  thy  dove-like  eye 

Still  the  throbs  of  this  troabled  breast : 
Yet  danghter  of  heaven !  thy  pinion  fold, 

My  restless  soul  will  not  bend  to  thy  sway ; 
For  thy  smile,  tho'  sweet,  is  strangely  cold. 

And  it  chills  my  spirit— away !  away  1 

Spirit  of  Love  I  obey  my  voice  ! 

And  lead  my  steps  to  thy  fairy  bdwers. 
And  let  my  heai^  in  thy  smile  rejoice. 

And  crown  my  brow  with  thy  brightest  flowers. 
Ah,  traitor  I  thy  roses  too  swiftly  fade. 

Too  sooQ  the  capUve  shall  feel  thy  chain ; 
And  many  a  heart  by  thy  smile  betrayed. 

Shall  sigh  for  its  freedom— but  sigh  in  vain. 

Spirit  of  Hope !  from  thy  brif^t  doud  bend. 

No  power  can  thy  endless  charm  destroy ; 
If  thon  wilt  ever  my  steps  attend. 

My  tifeshall  be  one  bright  round  of  joy. 
Angel  of  Beanty  1  thy  gnardian  wing 

Shall  shield  me  from  every  earth-born  sorrow  I 
I  feel  not  -the  angaish  to-day  may  bri^g. 

If  still  thon  mlt  promise  a  blissfdl  morrow ! 

Netkif  Ahbty.  Fathsr  Francis. 
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LINES  OF  MADAME  D'HAUTEI-OT. 


Wb  could  aerer  admire  -that  species  of  love  wbic^ 
is  pareiy  and  nnmixedly  sentitnentsl,  noryettbatio 
which  there  is  no  mixture  of  aentiment.  The  one 
appears  of  too  mental,  the  other  of  too  sensual  a 
cnaracter ;  and  we  find  oarBclreB  bo  mysteriously  com- 
posed, that  our  pleasures  run  highest  when  they  are 
excited  by  mixea  influences,  that  is,  influences  partly 
sensitive  and  partly  intellectual.  Where  all  is  mentu, 
the  influence  is  too  Fefined  for  M :  we  cannot  grasp  It, 
or  identify  ourselves  with  its  nature.  Heqce,  though 
we  admire  the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  we  cannot  love  it. 
Its  characters  are  beings  with  whom  we  possess  no 
common  sympathies.  Even  Adam  and  Sve,  who 
might  be  aapposed  'bdeeH  of  the  same  nature  with 
ourselves,  have  not  a  particle  of  nature  in  them  as  they 
are  described  by  Milton.  Like  all  other  Sonera,  tbfy 
have  nothing  but  religion  and  morality  in  their  mouths, 
and  we  heartily  hate  alhhose'who  make  a  trade  of  mo- 
ralizing. They  are  too  evangdical  for  us.  "  TheK  is  a 
time  to  laugh,  iand  a  time  tocry;"bBt:the8egentleoien 
are  always  crying  over  the  sins  of  others.  We  like 
to  laugh  when  the  time  for  laughing  comes,  and  there- 
fore we  cannot  relish  those 'whoare  always  in  a  contrary 
mood.  On  the  other  hand,  -where  all  is  senmial,  (b* 
influence  is  too  gross  for  us ;  and  we  cannot  feel  satis- 
fied with  ourselves  in  either  loving  or  admiring  any 
thing  oroDeeding  from  the  ptn  of  a  writer  jprofeMed^ 
seMuaL  Thus  do  we  find  ourselves  "  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made,"  in<;apable  of  relishing  any  thing 
that  is  purely  intellectual  or  purely  sensual.  We  pve, 
therefore,  the  following  lines  of  Madame  D'  Houtelot 
not  because  they  express  any  feelings  congenial  with 
our  own,  but  because  they  will  be  pleasing  to  such 
readers  as  are  fond  of  sentimental  poetry.    They  of- 
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fesd,  rt  the  Mine  time,  do  rale  of  good  taate  or  m- 
ticiam  wfaich  we  can  at  this  momeot  recollect.  We 
agree  indeed  with  Catullus,  that 

Difficile  est  longum  subito  deponere  amorem; 
and  therefore  think  it  very  natural  that  this  good  lady 
should  continue  .to  lore  in  her  old  age ;  but  she  does 
□ot  tell  OS  who  she  is  in  love  with  j — on  the  contrary, 
so  br  from  appearing  to  be  in  lore  with  any  person, 
the  appean  Qnly  to  be  in  lore  with  the  ides  of  being 
in  love ;  or,  as  Brnyere  expresses  it,  she  appears  to  be 
one  of  those  **  who  wish  to  be  in  lore  but  find  they 
cannot."  ThtB  is  not  lore,  but  a  chimera  of  the  mind 
in  which  real  passion  has  do  part  whatever,  and  who- 
ever can  relish  it,  much  good  may  it  do  to  him ;  but 
for  our  own  part,  we  can  never  sympatidtewith  such  ' 
unreal,  ansubstantial,and  visionary  a^ections,  or  rather 
'  phantasies,  of  the  understanding ;  or,  indeed,  with 
affections  of  any  sort  that  bare  not  their  cmginal  re- 
sidwce  in  the  heart.  We  therefore  admire  the  follow- 
ing sentiment,  which  the  leader  will  find  m  one  of 
oar  poetical  extracts. 

And  vain  has  been  each  atudied  art. 

And  fbtile  erery  oold  endeavour, 
He  light  that  comes  not  from  the  heart ; 

A  moment  shines  then  fades  for  ever. 


Jeooe  Jaimu.    Le  teanps  de  mon  b«l  afjp, 
Ce  temps  si  court,  ramom:  seul  le  remplit : 
Qoaad  j'atteignis  la  saison  d'etre  s^e, 
Toqjours  j'aimai,  la  raiaon  me  le  dit. 
Mais  rtge  visnt,  et  le  plai«r  s'eovole; 
Mais  mon  bonhenr  tie  s'enrole  aujonrd*  hoi. 
Cor  j'aime  encore,  et  I'amonr  me  console ; 
Rien  n'auTut  pu  me  oonsoler  de  lui. 
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\Vben  young,  I  loved,  at  that  delicious  age 
So  sweet,  so  short,  love  was  my  sole  delight ; 
And  when  I  reached  the  season  to  be  sage. 
Still  I  loved  on,  for  reason  gave  me  right. 

Age  comes  at  length,  and  livelier  joys  depart^ 
Yet  gentle  ones  still  kiss  these  eyelids  dim  ; 
For  still  I  love,  and  love  consoles  my  heart ; 
What  could  console  me  for  the  loss  of  him  ? 

The  Liberal. 


ROUSSEAU'S  RETREAT. 


Moore'8damDingsin,accordin^tothecritics,i8  levity; 
but  surety  if  be  were  even  cursed  or  blessed  with 
greater  frailties  and  weaknesses  than  other  men,  the 
following  lines  should  be  more  than  a  sufficient  atone- 
ment for  all  his  transgressions.  We  have  no  hesitation 
to  say,  that  the  sentiments  are  conceived  with  a  deli- 
cacy of  feeling  and  a  chastity  of  imagination,  and 
that  the  terms  of  the  language  in  which  they  are  ex- 
pressed, are  selected  with  a  nicety  and  accuracy  of 
discrimination,  which  not  only  places  the  poet  beyond 
the  vulgar  bounds  of  the  critic,  but  to  the  beauties,  of 
which  no  critic  can  do  adequate  justice.  There  is  a 
beauty  ip  sentiment  and  fine  feeling,  which  can  nei- 
ther be  analysed  nor  expluned,  while  the  faults  of 
writers  lie  always  on  the  surface,  and  consequently 
can  be  had  hold  on,  and  hdd,  up  to  public  derision. 
Deformity  is  always  a  protuberance  which  ties  on  the 
exterior  of  bodies,  but  beauty  is  a  gem  which  retires 
from  the  public  gaze,  and  modestly  conceals  itself  from 
the  stupid  stare  of  those  who  can  neither  discrinainate 
its  perceptions,  nor  become  sensible  of  its  charms.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  critics  should  eternally  dwell  on  the 
faults  of  writen,  and  be  eternally  blind  to  their  re- 
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deeming  beauties,  because  tEe  former  are  gross'  and 
pUpable,  the  latter  visible  only  to  the  eye  of  genius. 
The  Edinburgh  Review  professed,  at  its  commenoe- 
ment,  to  review  oolyworksof  merit;  and  yet  who  could 
iouffine  from  its  system  of  reviemng,  that  a  work  of 
menterer  fell  into  the  hands  of  its  conductor?.— •£k>. 


"  I  may  be  cold— may  want  that  glow 

Of  high  romance,  which  bards  should  know^ 

Hat  holy  homage,  which  is  felt 

In  treadii^  where  the  great  hare  dwelt— 

lliis  reverence,  whatsoe'er  it  be^ 

I  fear,  I  feel,  1  have  it  not. 
For  here,  at  this  still  hour,  to  me 

Tbs  charms  of  this  delightful  spot— 
Its  calm  seclusion  from  the  throng. 

Prom  all  the  heart  would  fun  forget, 
His  narrow  valley,  and  the  song. 

Of  its  small  murmuring  rivulet— 
He  flitting,  to  and  fro,  of  birds. 

Tranquil  and  tame  as  tbey  were  once 
In  Eden,  ere  the  startling  words 

Of  man  disturbed  their  orisons  ! 
Those  little,  shadowy  paths  that  wind 
Up  the  hill  side,  vnth  fruit  trees  lined. 
And  lighted  only  by  the  bredcs 
Tie  gay  wind  in  the  foliage  makes. 
Or  vistas,  here  and  there,  that  ope 

Through  weeping  willows  lik^  the  snatches 
Of  far  off  scenes  of  light,  which  hope 

Ev'n  through  the  shade  of  sadness  catches  !— 
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AJl  this,  which  cosld  I  onoe  bat  lose 

The  mefnory  of  l^ose  Tulg&r  ties, 
Whose  grossnesd,  all  the  heavenliest  hues 

Cti  genius,  caa  uo  more  disgnise, 
TbaB  the  sun's  beams  csn  do  awiy 
With  filth  of  fens  o'er  which  they  play — 
This  scene  which  would  have  filled  my  heart 

With  tbonghts  of  all  that  happiest  i»— 
Of  love,  where  self  hath  only  part. 

As  echoing  back  another's  bliss. 
Of  solitude,  secure  and  sweet. 
Beneath  whose  shade  the  virtues  meet ; 
Which  while  it  shelters,  never  chills 

Our  sympathies  with  human  woe, 
But  keeps  them,  like  sequestered  rilla. 

Purer  and  fresher  in  their  flow — 
Of  happy  days,  that  share  their  beams 

Twixt  quiet  mirth  aod  wise  employ — 
Of  tnmqnil  nights,  that  give,  io  dreams. 

The  moonUght  of  the  morning's  joy ! 
All  this  my  heart  conld  dwell  on  here. 

But  for  those  hateful  memories  near. 
Those  sordid  truths^  that  cross  the  track 
Of  each  sweet  thought,  and  drive  them  back 
Full  into  all  the  mire  and  strife^ 
And  vanities  of  that  man's  life. 
Who  more  than  all  that  e'er  have  glow'd. 

With  fancy's  flame  (and  it  was  hi*. 
If  ever  given  to  mortal)  show'd 

What  BO  imposter  genius  is — 
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How,  with  tbftt  strong,  mitDetic  lat. 

Which  is  it8  life  uid  soul,  it  takes 
All  sbApes  of  thought,  all  hoea  o^  heart. 

Nor  feelfl,  itself,  one  throb  it  wHkei — 
How  like  a  jem  i)j  light  ouiy  soule 

O'er  the  dark  path,  by  mortals  trod. 
Itself  as  meaa  a  worm,  the  while. 

As  crawls  along  the  sullying  80<^ 
What  senaibili^  may  fall 

FVom  its  false  lip,  what  plans  to  bless. 
While  borne,  fiiendB,  kindred,  counteyf  all, 

lie  waste  beneath  its  se^boess. 
How,  with  the  pendl  hardly  dry 

From  colouring  Up  such  scenes  of  lore 
And  beasty,  as  make  yoting  hearts  sigh. 

And  dream,  and  think  through  heaven  they  rovej 
ITiey  who  con  thus  describe  and  more, 

The  very  workers  of  these  charms, 
Nor  seek,  nor  ask  a  heaven  abore. 

Some  Maman's  or  "nKieea's  arms  1 
**  How  all,  in  short,  that  makes  the  boast 
Of  tbeir  ftlse  tongnes  they  want  the  moat  j 
And,  wtiile  with  fireedom  on  thdr  lips. 

Sounding  her  timbrels  to  set  free 
This  bri^t  worid,  labouring  in  the  eclipse 

Of  priestcraft  and  of  slaveay. 
They  may,  tbemselres,  be  slaves  as  low 

As  ever  Lord  or  Patron  made. 
To  blossom  in  his  smile,  or  grow, 

like  stunted  brushwood,  in  his  ^lade ! 
Out  on  the  craft  I — I'd  rather  be 

One  of  those  hinds  that  round  joi^e  tread, 
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With  jtut  enough  of  sense  to  see 
The  QOOQ-day  aun  thM;'s  o'er  my  head. 

Than  thos  with  high-  bnilt  genius  curst. 
That  hath  no  heart  for  its  foundation. 

Be  all  at  once,  that's  brightest — worst— 
Sublimest — meanest  in  creation !" 

Thos.  Moore. 


THE  ENCHANTED  FLUTE, 

fPith  other  Poems,  tmd  Fables  from  La  Ftrntaine. 
By  E.  P.  r^olfentan. 


A  Critic,  commenting  on  the  following  beautiful 
lines,  professes  to  admire  the  image  conveyed  by 

Theplsy 

Of  moonlight  on  the  wave. 

We  should  admire  it  also  if  we  did  not  know  it  to 
be  a  copy  of  a  still  more  beautiful  image. 

How  sweet  the  moonbeam  sleeps  on  yonder  hank. 
The  imitation  is  so  obvious  that  we  could  not  profess 
to  admire  it  without  becoming  imitators  ourselves,  for 
this  image  has  been  admired  over  and  over  by  the 
critics. '  At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  find  fault  with 
its  introduction  here  in  a  new  dress,  and  we  consider 
the  entire  passage  exceedingly  tender  and  poetic. 


Beats  xhste  a  heart  no  care  is  near 
No  sorrow  dare  invade  ? 
Glows  there  a  cheek  where  never  tear 
Has  taught  the  rose  to  fade  ? 
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Ljves  one  in  all  this  scene  below. 
Where  troubles  stalk  aronnd, 
Who  frem  the  very  tonch  of  woe 
Has  strange  exemption  fotmd. 

With  spirits  lighter  than  the  play 
-  Of  moonlight  on  the  wave, 
A  frame  where  health  with  even  aw^ 
Muntaius  the  law  she  gave. 

A  mind  in  whose  gigsotic  gra^ 
All  science  lives  enrolled ; 
A  memory  whose  tenacious  clasp 
Can  all  the  past  unfold. 

A  soul  where  blazing  genius  breaks 
In  visions  from  on  high, 
And  ever  thinking  fancy  wakes 
Her  world  of  ecstacy  ? 

No !  such  emberance  of  bliss 
Was  never  in  a  world  like  this  1 
Tia  all  a  dream,  a  beau  ideal — 
Seldom  imagined,  never  real ; 
By  reason  crushed,  as  when  you  stir 
You  break  the  Glmy  gossamer. 
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THE  MANIAa 


Moral  reflections  are  not  easily  clothed  in  the  gmiling 
robes  of  poetry,  becaose  they  possess  neither  the  levity 
of  its  li|Dter  rrace*,  nor  die  pathos  of  Hs  deeper 
tones.  When  they  are  grafted,  however,  upon  a  pathe- 
tic subject,  tbey  are  capable  of  producing  an  aomirs- 
ble  effect.  The  piety  that  arises  from  sympathy  is 
of  B  much  higher  order  than  that  which  emanates 
fron^  a  cold  sense  of  daty.  We  have  seldom  met 
with  moral  reflections  so  happily  introduced,  or 
which  leave  a  more  pleasing  impression  on  the  mind, 
than  those  which  occur  in  the  following  lines.  They 
render  us  pious,  and  so  far  from  resisting  the  hallovi'ed 
emotion,  we  yield  to  it  with  pleasure,  an  effect  en- 
tirely arising  from  our  sympathy  with  the  Maniac,  or 
rather  from  our  fears  of  that  mental  anarchy  to  wMch 
our  nature  is  exposed.  The  effect,  however,  would 
have  been  stnmger  had  the  reflections  been  grafted  on 
^e  story  of  some  particular  maniac. — Ed. 

To  see  the  homan  mind  o'ertnm'd,~  • 

Its  lofUeat  heights  in  ruin  laid. 
And  reason's  lamp,  which  br^htly  bnra'd, 

Obscur'd  or  quench'd  in  frenzy's  shade ; 
Asight  like  this  may  well  awake 
Our  grief,  our  fear, — for  nature's  sake. 

It  is  a  painful,  hombling  thought 

To  know  the  empire  of  the  mind. 
With  wit  endow'd,  with  science  fraught. 

Is  fleetii^  as  the  passing  mnd  ; 
And  that  the  richest  boon  of  Heaven 
Toman  is  rather  lbnt  than  oivbn. 
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To"di7  Im  ittioD  neasoa's  flrone. 

And  Ub  Im  MAjeet  ^^cnrea  «3iey ; 
Tboog^iMmoryjViU, — aUnembliiMm, 

Come  «t  fan  iiiddm^,  list  his  nriif;— ■- 
To-BHjntnr  bomitomiBioti  kori'd, 
Madoess  pemdet  Ae  niaijtel  vodd  1 

Yet  Muidc  not,  thoi^b  feriera  *od  drCar 
The  Muiiac's  doom, — Am  l9t  the  wocat ; 

lliereu  a«vfiering  laianmaKre 
Ttaa  Aae  mmI  lecasdshaTC  rehean'd  ; 

"Ksjiis — whose  Tar£ae«tnigglee  Btill 

Id  faopetdas-cQt^ict  'with  Us  \nU. 

There  are  before  whose  meutal  eye 
Truth  has  herefaastest  dionns  display'd. 

Bat  gaudier  phantom^  Qxtttmag  by. 
The  erring  mind  have  still  betray'd ; 

"I^  gnfteiuigcloads,  in  awful  might. 

Hare  queoch'd  each-beam  of  heavenly  U^. 

There  are  whose  mental  ear  has  heard 

The  "ttillamall  votceT  yet,  prone  to  wrong, 

Have  'proudly,  foolishly  prefsrr'd 
The  sophist's  creed,  the  syren's  song  ;— 

And  staked,  upon  a  desperate  throw, 

TTieir  hopes  above, — their  peace  below. 

There  ars,  -is  tiiott,  -whose  d^s  prssevt 
One  cDBStant  sGwie  of  painful  strife  ^ 

Who  honrlyfor  theauelvses  inveot 
JVoA  codfluito ;- — 'till  tbiA  drwm  of  life 

Hunaade  their  throbbing  bosoms  ache. 

And  ^nt,  iIm  1  Uwy  fear  to  w«ke. 
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With  theirs  compared,  the  M«Qi»c's  doom, 
Though  algect,  most  be  comted  blest ; 

His  mind,  ttiongh  oftrai  'ral'd  in  gtoom, 
At  times  may  know  a  vacant  rest: — 

Not  80  while  thought  and  consdence  prey- 

UpoQ  the  heart  iriiich  slights  their  sway. 

O  Thou  !  whose  cause  they  both  espouse. 
In  mercy  bid  snch  conflict  cease ; 

Strengthen  thewakening  sinner's  vows. 
And  grant  him  penitence  and  peace : — 

Or  else,  in  pity,  o'er  the  soul 

The dark'ning clouds  of  madness  roll- 

London  Bfagaxine, 


SONNET 

/  a  Person  who  never  could  write  one. 


Tbis  person  could  have  written  a  sonnet  had  he  re- 
collected these  two  lines  in  the  Dunciad ; — 

"How  here  he  sipped,  how  there  he  plundered  snug. 
And  sucked  all  o'er  like  an  industrious  bug."— Ed. 


Sonnets  are  things  I  never  yet  could  write : 
And  yet  can  give  no  reason.    Why  the  deuce 
Should  not  I — such  a  ^entiu— write  a  spruce, 
Neat,  pretty,  little,  tender  sonnet?    Try't. 
Well :  how  shall  I  begin  ?     Hem  !  now  for  a  flight  I 
'O  silver-shafted  mud  I  bright  Luna' — Tmce, 
Good  pen  I  with  this ;  sore  every  scribbling  wight 
Writes  sonnets  at  the  moon .-  I'll  no  excuse. — 
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Come,  try  another.     Scritch-flcratch — Poh  I-  yoo're 

makii^, 
l^nly,  a  pretty  piece  of  business  of  it ;  scrawling. 
Blotting,  and  Ob's,  and  Ab's,  and  zig-wg  drawling     . 
Orer  n^  beauti^  gilt  sheet.    If  the  king 
Oare  me  his  crown.  I  ctmld  not  do  it.    Tat !  man.  . 
Well,  here  goesl  now! — A......  Dam'me  if  lean. 

London  Magazine. 


SONNET. 
THE  RHINE  VISITED.* 


This  sonnet  is  beautifully  picturesque,  but  we  must 
say  that,  for  our  own  parts,  we  coald  never  relish  this 
prosaic,  tame,  monotonous,  and  creeping  structure  of 
verse.  It  may  have  charms,  however,  for  other  ears, 
particnlar^  those  who  find  a  charm  in  every  thing 
that  is  in  fashion  and  request. — Ed. 

TwBS  yet  a  dream  1— The  golden  light  of  day 

Shone  with  so  tranquil  laveUsesa  around, 
Cer  the  blue  waters,  cliffs,  and  rains  grey. 

There  r^;:n*d  a  thoughtful  stillness  so  profound,. 
All  aeem'd  a  vision  that  m^htfade  awayj 

A  fleeUng  spell  that  magic  art  had  woimd ;        " 
No  snnlight,-r-'tWas  the  moon  whose  lustre  lay. 

So  sweet  and  silent  oa  that  fury  ground  1 

•  VW«  Wordtwotlb'i  ••  Tarrow  travbitcd." 
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"nee,  if  a  breeze  carae  floadng  tbnmgfa  the  rale, 
Twas  bat  tbe.inspirii^  odorous  balm  to  tHfog 
From  groves  nowbtooming  id  tbe  pride  of  spring ; 
And  if  a  voice  nwe,  'tirsa  the  nighdt^^. 
Even  ere  the  twi%ht  hour,  ber  cberish'd  tbeme 
Of  love  reviviQg.~Au.  was  tvt  a  brbam  I 

Blaclcwood't  Magazine. 


This  would  be  a  delightful  picture  of  an  evening  io 
autumn,  were  it  UBaccompBuied  by  the  moral  reflection 
iha.t  reminds  us  of  life's  decline.  This  reflection  ^ves, 
inrariably,  an  appearance  of  delusion  to  all  the  brif^t 
lealitios  of  nature. — ^Ed. 


It  is  the  stilly  hoar  of  ere. 

When  all  the  blossoms  seem  to  grieve ; 

And  mourn  in  tears  the  day's  decline. 

While  on  tbtir  petals  .dew-drops  shine : 

Each  setting  sun,  that  fades  awf^, 

Bnt  wants  them  of  their  own  decay; 

AhiB  1  when  some  few  suos  are  o'er. 

They'll  revel  in  the  beam  no  more. 

But  wither  on  their  lowly  bed, 

like  some  lone  maid,  whose  beanty's  fled. 

The  breeze  tbti  slumber'd  tbroqgh  the  day* 

Now  whispering  kisses  every  spray. 

In  yonder  fra{;rant  jasmine  bower. 

And  ians  to  healA  each  langnid  Sower. 
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'Hki  m^tingntfi  U  imrt>Uiig  pow 
Respooaes  to  the  lover's  vow. 
There's  miuic  in  the  ^rore,  the  brake. 
Nay,  music  in  the  sloeping  Ifdte ; 
For  every  zephyr's  wanton  sigh 
I^Ib  the  air  with  melody ; 
And  every  sound, 
At  eve  like  this, 
That  Hosts  around. 
Breathes  balmy  bliss. 

European  Sfagtaine. 


I  THINK  ON  THEE. 


In  all  Theodore's  poetic«l  effusions  he  seems  to  be 
an  imitator  of  Moore.  We  have  no  comment  to  make, 
but  that  these  lines  are  in  the  mannet*  of  Moore,  and 
worthy  of  him. — Ed. 


When  the  Mr  sun  his  smile  displays, 
And  gilds  the  earth  with  glitdd'aing  rays : 
When  Nature  wakes,  and  sweet  birds  stng 
Their  softest  praises  to  the  spring, 

I  think  on  thee ! 

Or,  standing  'midst  the  gUtt'ring  crowd. 
Where  mirth  and  revelry  are  loud ; 
And  hearts  are  lost  in  pleasure's  maze. 
Or,  'midst  the  spell  of  beauty's  gaze, 

I  think  on  thee  I 
O 
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Or,  wheD  tbe  pensive  moon's  pale  beam 
•  Show'rs  silver  lustre  o'er  the  stream  ; 
And  thoughts  of  former  days  arise 
Beneath  the  silent^  starry  skies, 

I  think  on  thee '. 

When  music  bids  her  witching  note 
From  some  lone  harp  in  sadness  float. 
And  wakes  the  soul's  soft  pulses  then 
To  bliss,  no  tongue  can  tell  again, 

I  think  on  thee 

Or,  in  the  gloom  of  midnight's  hour. 
When  all  is  hnsh'd,  and  fancy's  power, 
Whose  dictates  we  can  ne'er  controul, 
.  Sheds  thoughts  of  terror  o'er  the  soul, 

I  think  on  thee  I 

IliBt  blessed  thought,  where'er  I  go, 
'Midst  bale  or  bliss,  or  joy  or  woe, 
Porsuea  me  still,  and  soothes  the  smart 
That  passing  sorrow  will  impart, 

To  think  on  thee  ! 

Thsodorb. 
J'i'om  the  New  Europetm  Magasme. 
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THE  CONTENTED  LOVER. 


Wb  have  selected  the  foUoATiiig  lines,  not  for  their 
meritj  but  ftom  their  possessing  an  appearance  of  merit 
that  does  not  belong  to  them,  and,  consequently, being 
a  dangerous  model  for  imitation.  What  is  it  the  poet 
describes?  Not passioUjSurely, though itaifects to beso; 
for  it  is  evideht,  from  his  colthiess  of  sentiment,  that  he 
ifl  satiated  with  enjoyment.  If  he  bad,  at  any  time,  felt 
B  passion  for  his  fair  one,  it  is  obviously  at  an  end,  or, 
at  least,  has  snbsided  into  what  he  calls  "  quiet  love." 
We  apprehend,  the  ladies  are  no  great  admirers  of 
"qniet"  loversj  and  to  talk  of  a  heart  formtd  for  quiet 
love,  ifl  to  talk  of  a  something  which,  poetically  con- 
sidered, appears  to  verge  on  the  borders  of  indifference, 
tboagh,  philosophically  considered,  perhaps  it  may  be ' 
allowed  to  possess  some  degree  of  warmth.  In  poetry, 
however,  this  warmth  appears  all  coldness.  The  entire 
consists  of  a  common-place  thoueht,  tediously  spun 
oat ;  and,  when  properly  examisea,  instead  of  paying 
the  lady  any  compliment,  he  leads  us  to  believe  that 
she  is  only  a  very  mofTensive  harmless  woman,  but  will 
mdurenocomparisonwith  thebrighterstarsof  herown 
sex.  CoTt^rtMotin'estpturaison;  andnocomparisonis 
more  absurd  than  that  of  comparing  the  object  which 
we  wish  to  pnuse  with  some  other,  confessedly  supe- 
rior to  it.  Csesar  preferred  being  the-  first  man  in  a 
village  to  that  of  being  the  second  in  Rome;  and  a 
beaotiful  woman  will  at  anytime  prefer  the  same. — Ed. 


I  ask  not  if  the  world  enfold 
A  &irer  form  than  thine. 

Tresses  more  rich  in  flowing  gold, 
And  eyes  of  sweeter  shine. 
g2 
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It  IB  enough  for  me  to  know 

Hat  thou  art  fur  to  sight, 
That  thou  hast  locks  of  golden  Raw, 

And  eyes  of  pkyfiil  light. 

I  ask  not  if  there  beat  on  earth 

A  warmer  heart  than  thine, 
A  sonl  more  rich  in  simple  worth, 

A  genius  more  divine. 

It  is  enough  for  me  to  prove, 

Thon  hast  a  soul  sincere, 
A  heart  well  made  for  qidet  love, 

A  fancy  rich  and  clear. 

Already  by  kind  heav'n,  so  far 

Beyond  my  wishes  blest, 
I  would  not,  with  presumptuous  pra/r, 

Fetiljon  for  the  best. 

While  thou  art  wise,  and  good,  Hud  Mr, 

Thon  art  that  best  to  me ; 
Nor  would  I,  might  I  choose,  prefer 

A  loveliw  still  to  thee. 
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HARK  I  UPON  THE  PASSING  GALE. 


I^s  is  not  good  eooiigh  to  pruae,  DOr  bad  eaoogh' 
Ut  find  foult  with.  The  writer,  no  doubt,  is  an  amiable 
^aag  man,  fit  to  please  the  ladies,  and  speak  soft 
thiDgs.  We  insert  tt  merdy  because  there  ia  nothii^ 
studied  or  affeoted  in  it.  It  is  the  laaguage  of  a  yoiuw 
■  man  who  occasionally  mixes  in  the  fashionable  worlt^ 
and  can  talk  nonsense  naturally,  we  mean,  with  a 
uitoral  air,  lor  he  believes  it  to  be  the  best  sense  in  the 
woiid.  The  last  stuiza,  however,  is  pure  and  unmixed 
^  not  conveying  a  partide  of  meanii^.^ — Go. 


Hark !  upon  the  passing  gale 
Philomela's  pluntive  wail  1 
Feclingi  how  serene  and  tender 
Does  the  lonely  music  render ! 
Lady,  lift  thy  downcast  eye, 
Lola,  love,  aiid  teU  me  why  ? 
Mark  the  tints  of  silver  made 
By  the  moon  oo  yon  cascade ; 
How  thoae  fleeting  tints  impart 
Consolation  to  the  heart ! 
Why  can  nature  thus  cootrout } 
Leila,  say,  my  secret  soul  1 
Tis,  that  in  the  trembling  notes. 
Love's  pure  spirit  softly  floats; 
Tis,  that  in  the  moonbeam's  ray, 
Love  delights  fo  hold  his  play ; 
lis,  that  in  the  world  1  see, 
Leila,  nooght  but  love  and  thee. 

The  Etomian. 
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YAMOYDEN. 


The  followii^  beautiful  extracts  are  from  an  Ame- 
rican poem,  called  Yamoyden;  a  tale  of  the  wars 
of  King  Philip,  by  the  late  R.  James  Wallis  Badtboru, 
M.  A.  and  his  friend.  Mr.  EaBtbum,  who  was  the 
original  Buzgestor  of  it,  died  before  its  completion, 
which  devoiTed  on  his  friend,  who,  in  several  parts  of 
the  work,  expresses,  in  the  most  impassioned  and  poe- 
tic language,  the  sorrows  of  a  heart  still  feelingly  alive 
to  his  memory.  The  passages  we  shall  quote  are  taken 
from  Dr.  Drake's  "  Evenings  is  Autumn,"  a  work  of 
considerable  merit,  and  vmtten  to  a  chaste  and  elegant 
style.  A  copy  of  the  "  Yatnoyden"  was  sent  to  nim 
from  New  York,  by  Mr.  Eastbnm'a  &ther,  with  a  short 
account  of  his  son's  life.  Of  the  young  gentleman 
who  assisted  him,  and  completed  the  work  after  big 
death,  we  are  only  told  that  he  was  his  friend  at  col- 
lege, that  he  was  but  twenty  years  old,*  Uiat  he  was 
considered  the  best  scholar  in  New  York,  and  that  he 
was  theo  entering  upon  the  practice  of  the  law,  a  dr- 
cnmstance  which  the  writer  regrets,  but  hopes,  at  the 
same  time,  he  will  be  induced  to  quit  it  and  "  follow 
hb  natural  bent  for  polite  literature."  The  first  ex- 
tract we  shall  make  is  from  tbepro«mtothe  Yamoyden, 
the  production  of  this  extraordinary  voung  man.  It 
is  one  of  those  passages  in  which  he  laments  the  loss 
of  his  departed  associate,  and  is  exquisitely  beautiful 
and  pathetic. 

Go  forth,  sad  fragments  of  a  broken  strun, 
The  last  that  either  bard  shall  e'er  assay ! 
The  hand  can  ne'er  attempt  the  chords  again. 
That  first  awoke  them  in  a  happier  day : 
Where  sweeps  the  Ocean's  breeze  its  desert  way, 

•  Thek-UnwuwriltCBin  18*1. 
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His  reqtiieni  marmon  o'er  tbe  mooning  wave } 
And  he  who  feebly  now  prolongs  the  lay. 
Shall  ne'er  the  minstrel's  hallowed  honors  crave ; 
His  harp  lies  bnried  deep^  in  that  nntimely  grave. 
Friend  of  my  youth  !  with  thee  be^an  the  lore 
Of  sacred  aoog !  the  wont,  in  golden  dreams, 
Mid  classic  realms  of  splendors  past  to  rove. 
O'er  haonted  steeps,  and  by  immortal  streams  j 
Where  the  blue  ware,  with  sparkling  bosom  gleams 
Round  shores,  tbe  mind's  eternal  heritage. 
For  ever  lit  by  memory's  twilight  beams ; 
Where  the  proud  dead  ttu^  live  in  storied  page. 
Beckon,  with  awful  port,  to  glory's  earlier  age. 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  proem,  after  a  description 
of  the  abor^inal  inhabitants  of  America,  he  reverts  to 
this  favorite  part  of  his  theme,  in  tbe  following  beaati- 
ftils' 


Friend  of  my  youth  I  riith  thee  b^an  my  song. 

And  o'er  thy  bier  its  latest  accents  die ; 
AGsled  in  phantom-peopled  realms  too  long, — 

Hiough  not  to  me  the  Muse  averse  deny. 
Sometimes  perhaps  her  visions  to  descry, — 

Such  triftlera  pastime  should  with  youth  be  o'er ; 
Aiid  he  who  loved  with  thee  his  notes  to  try, 
But  for  thy  sake  such  idlease  would  deplore, — 
And  swears  to  meditate  the  thankless  muse  no  more. 
Bat  no  1  the  fresbings  of  that  past  shall  still 

Sacred  to  memory's  holiest  musings  be ; 
When  through  the  ideal  fields  of  song,  at  will, 

He  rov'd,  and  gathered  chaplets  wild  with  thee ; 
When,  reckless  of  the  world,  alone  and  free, 
like  two  proad  b^u,  we  kept  our  careless  way, 
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That  8ul  hy  mooDlifj^t  o'er  the  tranqnil  sea ; 
Their  white  apparel  and  their  etreunera  gay 
BrightgleamiD^o'er  the  niiUD  beneath  the  ghostly  ray  r^ 

And  downward,  far,  reflected  in  the  clear 

Blue  depths,  the  eye  their  fairy  tackling  sees ; 
So  buoyant,  they  do  seem  to  float  in  air 

And  silently  obey  the  noiseless  breeze ; — 
Tii\,  all  too  soon,  as  the  mde  winds  may  please, 

They  part  for  distant  ports :  Thee,  gales  benigo 
Swift  wafting,  bore,  by  Hearen's  all-wise  decrees. 
To  its  own  harbour  sure,  where  each  divine 
And  joyous  vision,  seen  before  in  dreams,  is  thine. 

The  second  Canto  commeD<%s  with  the  ft^owing 

description  of  Evening. 

Hail!  sober  Evenii^  !  thee  the  harassed  brain 

And  aching  heart  with  fond  orisons  greet : 
The  respite  thou  of  toil ;  the  balm  of  pain ; 

To  thoughtful  mind  the  hour  for  musing  meet : 
"Hs  then  the  sage,  from  forth  his  low  retreat. 

The  rolling  universe  around  espies ; 
Tis  then  the  bard  may  hold  communion  sweet. 
With  lovely  shapes,  unkenned  by  grosser  eyes, 
And  quick  perception  comes  of  finer  mysteries. 

Tlie  silent  hour  of  bliss  1  when  in  the  west 
Her  ai^;ent  crescent  lights  the  star  of  love  : 

The  spiritual  hour  I  when  creatures  blest 
Unseen  return  o'er  former  haunts  to  rove ; 

While  sleep  his  shadowy  mantle  spreads  i^ove, 
Sleep,  brother  of  for^tfulness  and  death, 

Round  well-kDown  couch  wid)  ueiadesstread  theyFovC' 
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In  tones  of  heayeuly  muuc  comfort  breathe, 

Aodtell  what  weal  or  Imlesbftll  chance  the  moon  beneath. 

Let  others  hail  the  oriaanune  of  mom. 
O'er  kindliDg  hills  nnfiirled  with  goi^;eou0  dyea  t 

0  mild,  blue  evening !  still  to  thee  I  turn. 
With  holier  thought,  and  with  uudazzled  eyes  ;— 

Where  wealth  and  power  withglare  andsplendour  rise. 
Let  fools  and  slaves  (Csgustfnl  incense  bttm^ 

Still  memory's  moon%bt  lustre  let  me  prize ; 

The  great,  the  good,  whose  course  is  o'er,  discern, 

Aud^from  their  glorious  past  Un)es,nighUy  lessons  learn  t 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  sublimity  and  imagina- 
tion more  happily  combined  with  the  picturesque,  than 
in  the  following  Night  scene. 

Tis  night ;  the  loud  wind  through  the  forest  wakes. 
With  sound  like  ocean's  toarii^,  wild  and  deep, 

And  in  yon  gloomy  pibes  strange  music  makes. 
Like  symphonies  unearthly,  heard  in  sleep ; 

The  sobbing  waters  dash  their  waves  and  weep ; 
Where  moans  the  blast  its  dieary  path  along, 

The  bending  firs  a  mournM  cadence  keep ; 

And  mountain  rocks  re-echo  to  the  song. 

As  fitful  raves  the  storm,  the  hills  and  woods  among. 

The  first  Canto  of  Yamoyden  opens  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  Rhode  Island,  or  Aquetnet,  and  the  opposite 
shore  of  Pocasset.  'This  description  alone  would  be 
sufficient  to  redeem  America  ir^  the  Abbe  iUynal's 
charge,  that  "  it  has  not  as  yet  produced  a  good  poet, 
an  able  mathematician,  or  a  man  of  genius  in  any  in- 
dindnal  art  or  science;"  at  least  it  shews  that  the  as- 
sertion no  longer  holds  good. 
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The  momiag  air  was  freshly  bieatbu^;^ 

The  momii^  mists  were  wildly  wreatbiog ; 

Day's  earliest  beams  were  kindling  o'er 

The  wood-crown'd  hills  and  mnrmuring  shore. 

'Tw&s  summer,  and  the  forests  threw 

Their  cheqaered  shapes  of  rarying  hue, 

In  mingling,  changeful  shadows  seen, 

O'er  hill  and  bank,  and  headland  green; 

Blithe  birds  were  carolling  on  high 

Their  matin  music  to  the  sky. 

As  glanced  their  brilliant  haes  along. 

Filling  the  groves  with  life  and  song ; 

All  innocent  and  wild  and  free 

Their  sweet,  ethereal  minstrelsy. 

The  dew  drop  sparkled  on  the  spray. 

Danced  on  the  wave  the  inconstant  ray  ,* 

And  moody  grief,  with  dark  control, 

lliere  on^  Bwayed  the  haman  soul  1 

3. 
With  equal  swell  above  the  flood. 
The  forestH^ctnred  mountain  stood ; 
Its  eastward  clil&,  a  rampart  wild. 
Rock  above  rock  anblimely  piled. 
What  scenes  of  beauty  meet  his  eye, 
Tlie  watchful  sentinel  on  high  ! 
With  all  its  isles  and  inlets  lay. 
Beneath  the  calm,  majestic  bay. 
Like 'molten  gold  all  glittering  spread. 
Where  the  clear  sun  his  influence  shed ; 
Id  wreathy-crisped  brilliance  shone. 
While  luigtied  the  radiance  of  the  moon. 
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Hoaud  rocks,  tliBtfrom  the  head-land  for 
Their  barriers  reared  with  murmoriim;  war. 
The  chaffing  stream,  in  ed^ring  play. 
Fretted  and  dashed  its  foamy  spray ; 
Along  the  shelving  sands  its  swell 
With  hn^hed  and  eqaal  cadence  fell ; 
And  here,  beneath  the  whispering  grove. 
Ran  rippling  in  the  shadowy  cove. 
Hy  thickets  with  their  liveliest  hae, 
Aquetnet  grecD  1  were  fiiir  to  viewj* 
Far  curved  the  winding  ihor^  where  rose 
Pocasset's  hills  in  calm  repose ; 
Or  where  descending  rivers  gave 
Their  tribute  to  the  ampler  wave. 
Emergii^  frequent  ^m  the  tide. 
Scarce  noticed  mid  the  waters  wide. 
Lay  flushed  with  morning's  roseate  smile. 
The  gay  bank  of  some  little  isle ; 
Wboe  the  lone  heron  plumed  his  wing. 
Or  spread  it  as  in  act  to  sining, 
Yet  paused,  as  if  delight  it  gave 
To  bend  above  the  glorious  wave. 

The  following  lines  allude  to  a  superstition  cherished 
by  the  present  race  of  Indians  called  Creeks. 

1. 
They  say  that  afar  in  the  laud  of  the  west, 
Where  the  bright  golden  sun  sinks  in  glory  to  rest. 
Mid  fins  where  the  hunter  ne'er  ventured  to  tread, 
A  fair  lake  unrufBed  and  sparkling  is  spread,  - 

*  "  Aqiienrt  (irMti,  oi  Rbodr  IhIidiI,  lis-  ilwaju  been  cHcbralrd 
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Where,  lost  u  hia  ooane,:the  nrrapt  Indian  fUaoorera 
In  distance  seen  dimly  the  green  Islecrf  loren. 

2. 
There  verdure  fades  never,  immortal  in  bloom, 
Soft  waves  the  magnolia  its  groves  of  perfume ; 
'  And  IcfW  bends  the  branch  with  rich  fruitage  deprest. 
All  glowing  like  gems  in  the  crowns  of  the  east ; 
There  the  bright  eye  of  nature  in  mild  glory  hovers : 
Tib  the  land  of  the  sun-beam, — the  green  Isle  of  lovers ! 

3. 

Sweetatrains  wildly  float  on  the  breezes  that  kiss 
lie  cahn  flowit^  lake  roond  that  re^on  of  blias ; 
Where  wreathingtheirgarlandsof  amaranth,fair  choirs 
Olad  measures  still  weave,  to  the  sound  that  inspires 
The  dance  and  the  revel,  mid  forests  that  cover 
On  high  with  their  shade  the  green  Isle  of  the  lover. 

4. 

But  fierce  as  the  snake  with  his  eye-bdls  of  fire. 
When  his  scales  are  aS  brilliant  and  glowing  with  ire. 
Are  the  warriors  to  all,  save  the  muds  of  th^r  fsle, 
'  Whose  law  is  their  will,  and  whose  life  is  their  smile ; 
From  beauty  there  valour  and  strength  are  not  roven. 
And  peace  reigns  supieme  in  the  geoea  ble  of  lomr*. 

5. 
And  he  who  has  sought  to  set  foot  on  its  shore. 
In  mazes  perplext,  has  bdield  it  no  more ; 
It  fleets  on  the  vision,  deluding  the  view, 
Its  banks  still  retire  as  the  huntiers  pursue ; 
O !  who  in  this  vain  world  of  woe  shall  diseever, 
The  home  undisturbed,  the  green  Isle  of  tlu:  lover  I 
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Tbe  followii^  lyrical  spedmeo  is  a  pnphe^,  pot 
into  the  mouth  of  an  Indiaa  [>rieflt,  while  unier  the 
supposed  inAuence  of  inspiration.  "  In  grandeur  of 
imsigery,"  saye  Dr.  Drake,  "  and  sublimity  of  8enti~ 
meut,  in  a  rich  and  sonorous  flow  of  versification,  it 
exhibits  much  which  has  a  claim  to  very  distii^iiiahedi 
and  almost  unqualified  approbation." 

!. 

O,  heard  ye  around  the  sad  moan  of  the  gale. 
As  it  sigh'd  o'er  the  mountun,  and  shriek'd  in  the  Tale  { 
lis  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  prophetic,  who  past ; 
Hia  mantle  of  darkness  around  him  is  cast ; 
Wild  flutters  his  robe,  and  the  light  of  his  plume 
Faint  glimmers  along  throogh  the  mist  and  the  gloom ; 
Where  the  moon-beam  is  hidden,  the  shadow  hath  gone. 
It  has  flitted  in  darkness  that  morrow  has  none; 
But  my  ear  drank  the  sound,  and  I  feel  in  my  breast 
What  the  voice  of  the  spuit  prophetic  imprest. 
O  saw  ye  that  gleammg  uaearthly  of  light  ?* 
Behold  where  it  winds  o'er  the  moor  from  our  sight  !■ 
"Hs  the  soul  of  a  warrior  who  sleeps  with  the  slain. 
How  long  shall  the  slaughtered  thus  wander  in  vain  ? 
It  has  past  through  the  gloom  of  the  forest,  it  Aies,r- 
Bat  I  feel  in  my  bosom  its  murmurs  arise. 

2. 

Say,  what  are  the  races  of  perishing  men  ? 
Tliey  darken  earth's  snrfiice,  and  vanish  again ; 

*  AMong  tbcir  nilou  npcrMitioni,  tbcy  (the  Alconqniiii)  bcHeve 
tlMltfa(  rapaiiT  wtueli  » icm  to  bo*eT  oTcr  mt^it  and  iwunp;  DUceit 
k  tbt  qibil  of  MMM  pcnon  litely  find.— APAMti*,  fmttd  tg  Mr. 
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Ai  the  shade  o'er  the  lake's  gleaming  bosom  that  flies 
With  the  stir  of  their  wings,  where  the  wild  fowls  arise, 
That  has  past, — and  the  sua-beam  plays  bright  as  be- 
fore,— 
So  speed  generations,  remember'd  no  more  ; 
Since  earth  from  the  deep,  at  the  voice  of  the  spirit. 
Rose  green  from  the  waters,  with  all  that  inherit 
Itsnatore,  Its  changes.    The  oaks  that  bad  stood 
For  ages,  lie  crumbling  at  length  in  the  wood. 
Where,  now,  arc  the  race  in  their  might  who  came  forth 
To  destroy  and  to  waste,  fcom  the  plfuns  of  the  north  ? 
Asthedeer  through  the  brake, 'mid  the  forests  they  sped. 
Hie  tall  trees  crash'd  around  them,  earth  groaned  with 

their  tread ; 
He  f>eri8h'd,  the  Mammoth,* — in  power  and  in  pride. 
And  de^ng  the  wrath  of  Yohbwah,!  be  died ! 

3. 
And  say,  what  is  man,  that  bis  race  should  endure. 
Alone,  throogh  the  changes  of  nature  secure  ? 

■  An  ladian  chieT,  of  the  Dclrware  tribr,  who  vluted  the  Oovrnior 
of  VirBiaui,  dBrinp  tiM  rcfolntian,  inforacd  him,  ■  Uiat  H  trai  ■  (ra- 
ditiDii  huidcd  dnwn  Trani  tbtir  fRtber*.  that,  in  inrirDt  thoei,  ■  brrd 
of  thcM  trf  mcndoni  aointali  enae  to  tbe  Btckbooe  Licki,  and  brgin 
•D  Dni*eninl  deitniclioa  of  the  bear,  deer,  elk,  buffalo,  and  other 
animal*,  whicti  had  been  created  for  the  ute  of  the  Indiana.  That  tte 
■reat  man  abort,  laaklof  down  and  letinf  thU,  wai  M  enraged,  that 


>  b«  lern)  and  hurled,  bii  bolti  amoiic  tbmi.  till  the  irbole 
lrere*l««|d)leied,  eacapt  the  big  ball,  who,  pretenttag  hi>  forehead  to  tbe 
ahafta,  ahocdt  Ibeni  off  aa  they  fell,  bnt  mioang  one  it  leugtb,  It 
woandcd  Uai  In  the  lide,  whereon,  i^ringlnit  roand,  he  l>oandd  over 
tbe  Ohio,  tbe  Wabatb,  the  llHnoia,  and  finall;  orer  Uie  great  lakca, 
where  he  i»  liTing  at  diii  da;.'  "—Jtffcmm'i  N«lrt. 

t  "I  have  retained  tht>  wnrd  {Yohewah^  Id  llie  tnt,  bectiiaell 
•onndl  well ;  and,  for  the  pDr))ute  uf  poetry,  it  a  of  lillU'  roiueijDriice 
whether  it  be  aiicniflcant  word,  or  a  mere  Mri«»af  ctiltnral  iiojki.''— 
Nblc  if  At  JUfor. 
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Where  now  are  the  giants,  the  toil  Mio  posaest,* 
Whea  our  fathers  came  down  from  the  land  of  thewest 
The  grass  o'er  the  mounds,  and  their  forttesses  wares, 
And  choak'd  amid  weeds  are  the  stones  on  their  graves} 
The  hnnter  yet  lingers  in  wonder,  where  keeps 
The  rock  od  the  moontains,  the  track  of  their  stcpe ; 
Nor  oHier  memorial  remains  there,  nor  trace. 
Of  the  proud  Allbobwi'b  invincible  race. 
As  their  nation  was  slain  by  the  hands  of  onr  sites, 
Oor  race,  in  our  turn,  firom  onr  country  expires  1 
Lo  I  even  like  some  tree,  where  a  spirit  beforef 
Had  dwelt,  when  rich  garlantb  and  offerings  it  bore. 
But  now,  half  aptom  from  its  bed  in  the  sands. 
By  the  wUd  waves  encroaching,  that  desolate  stands, 
Despoil'd  of  the  pride  of  its  foliage  and  fruit. 
White  its  branches  are  naked,  and  bare  is  its  root ; 
And  each  surge  that  returns  still  is  wearing  its  bed, 
■nil  it  falls,  and  the  ocean  rolls  on  overhead  : 


*  The  tracUtioD  of  ibe  LcDsp^  ii,  that  when  tbeir  fitheri  cro«ard  Ibe 
HiMinipi)),  flu?  n«t,  od  thii  ride  of  it,  with  a  nattoo  railed  Alligewi, 
fna  whom  tile  Allerlitny  rirn'  and  monnluD  recritcd  ibcir  uemo, 
'  Uaoj  woDilerfbl  tUiii)^,'  ^»yl  Hickenelder,  '  arc  told  of  this  fimoo* 
people.  1'hef  arc  laiil  to  be  lemarkably  itoat  aod  tall,  and  there  i*  a 
tmbtion  that  tliere  were  gianri  amoDK  them, — people  of  a  murh  Urg«r 
we  Iban  the  t«l)«W  of  the  Lcnapi.  It  ii  related  thai  tbey  had  boilt 
to  thenuelve*  refnbr  fortiflcatioiH,  or  eiilrenchmenti.  frotn  whence 
U1C7  wonid  Mil;  out,  Init  were  geneially  repnlied.'  Tie  trace*  of 
■Igaiitic  feet,  in  dificrenta  parti  of  the  country,  nwatiMied  in  teiiij 
bcKika,  are  BMribed  to  thk  people  in  tlie  tut." 

■f  **  AntrefoiiletiaaTafCKoiaini  de  I'Acardie  aTnienl  dani  leur  payt, 
IBT  le  bord  de  In  mcr,  no  arbrr  eitrteement  nea>,  dont  iU  racontoient 
bjen  del  meTveillei,  et  qn'uo  (ojoit  to^joiin  cbargt  d'uffrandc*,  La 
aer  ijant  dicoufcrttonteiaracine,  U  m  aofitiiit  encore  longUmipre*- 
qn'eo  I'air  eoBtre  la  tiuletH^  de*  veub  et  de*  Ooti,  cc  qui  CMiflnw 
cet  nnnge*  dan*  la  peiiM^  qa'il  f  loit  la  «ie|[e  de  qnelque  grmnd  en- 
prit  i  «a  elinle  ne  fiil  pa*  mtau  napable  de  le  dttroBper,  et  tant  qn'il 
en  parat  qoelqne  toot  de  braoche*  hon  de  I'eaa,  en  Ini  reudit  lei  ntniM 
hoBBeata,  qD'aidt  re^ta  tont  I'aibre,  lonqa'll  tuit  turpied* 

CW-lnoa*,  p.  949. 
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Nor  a  wreck  on  the  shore,  uor  a  track  od  the  flood,  ; 
TeUfl  ooght  of  the  trunk  that  so  glorioiuly  stood ; 
'Bireb  so  shall  our  nations,  the  children  of  ear^. 
Return  to  diat  bosom  that  yielded  them  birth. 
Ye  tribes  of  t^e  Easij,  the  Pamtbbr,  and  Wolf  1 
Veep  sank  lie  your  Dsmes  in  a  ^Lthomless  gulf  I 
Your  war-whoop's  last  echo  has  died  on  the  shore ; 
lite  smoke  of  yoar  wigwams  is  curling  no  more. 
Moam,  land  of  my  fatiiera  I  thy  children  are  dead. 
Like  the  taists  in  thesuo-beun,  tby  warriors  have  fied ! 

4; 
But  a  spirit  there  is,  who  hia  presence  enshrouds, 
-Enthroned  on  oar  hillB  in  his  mantle  of  clouds. 
He  speaks  in  the  whirlwind  ;  the  river  outpours 
Its  tribute  to  him,  where  the  cataract  roan  ; 
His  breath  is  the  air  we  inhale ;  and  his  reign 
Shall  endure  till  the  waters  hare  tnumph'd  again ; 
"nil  the  earth's  deep  foundation  convulsions  shall  heave. 
And  the  bosom  of  darkness  its  fabric  receive  ! 
Tia  THB  SPIRIT  OF  FRBBnoH  I  sud  ne'er  shall  our  grave 
Be  trod  by  the  recreant,  or  spnm'd  by  the  slave  1 
And  lo  ]  as  the  Tision  of  years  rolls  away, 
Wbea  our  bibes  shall  have  past,  and  the  victor  haUi 

sway. 
"niat  spirit  I  mark  o'er  the  war-cload  presiding, 
llie  storm  that  rolls  upward  sublime  he  is  guiding ; 
It  is  bnrstiag  in  terror ;  and  choak'd  is  the  path 
Of  peace,  by  the  ruins  it  whelms  in  its  wrath. 
the  rivers  run  blood ;  and  the  war  caldron  boils. 
By  Uie  flame  of  their  cities,  the  blaze  of  their  spoils. 
Bend,  bend,  from  your  clouds,  and  n^ice  in  the  sight. 
Ye  ghosts  of  the  red  men  I  for  freedom  they  %ht  1 
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5. 
INm  !Ptei(Mi0,  wlqr  crowd  76  so  Cast  o'er  my  eye*. 
In  the  twilight  of  dsys  that  txe  yet  to  ariie  I 
Undefiu'd  are  the  shqtes,  and  the  masses  that  swBq>, 
lake  (be  fanrricane  clonds,  o'er  the  face  of  the  deq>  ] 
They  twbiike  the  waTea  on  the  earf-beatea  shore. 
But  recede  ere  they  form,  or  be  gaz'd  on  no  more. 
Like  the  swarms  of  the  doves  o'er  the  meads  th^  de- 
scend,* 
From  Uie  north's  frozen  r^ions,  liteir  course  when  they 

bend. 
So  qi^k  o'er  onr  plains,  is  the  multitude's  motion. 
Still  the  white  sails  ^leam  diick  o'er  the  bosom  of  oceao ; 
As  the  foam  (^  thdr  furrows  is  lost  in  the  sea, 
So  they  melt  in  one  nation,  nnited  and  tree  1 

6. 
Moani,  hmd  of  my  father  !  the  red  men  have  past, 
Cjkc  the  strown  leavesof  autumn,  dispers'd  by  the  blast ! 
MoDiB,  land  of  the  victcn*  1  a  curse  sbcdl  remain, 
"nil  appem'd  in  Aeir  clime  are  tke  ghoats  of  the  sliUn  t 
like  the  plants  tiiat  by  pore  hands  of  virgins  alone 
Mustbe  plack'd,t  or  their  cbarm  and  their  virtne  isgone. 
So  the  fair  fireiti  of  fieedom,  umIs  only  can  taste 
Tttat  are  stafn'd  by  no  crime,  by  no  passion  debns'd. 


hood  of  wbieh,  tbe  treei  were  conred  with  tiial  tort  ol 
***'''  *       'it  tlica  tiTBs  the  teamoa  fai  whid        , 

h  aad  rapair  to  the  Bonthein  clhtatM ;  and 


a  with  Unn ;  ft>T,  hut  then  Iitbs  the  teamoa  bi  which  thej  n 
■■  tb«  MrUi  ceaMriMi  •r-' '"-••--   — ■■- ■>- 


-,  ,_ , ^  -   .  .  r  twen^  d»j*  •'**  "• 

■U^vd  there,!  firmi;  b^cvr,  that  a  dumtUMl  men  Mitht  have  fed  npon 
■mm  bortBr,  witbMt  pnttiai  thoBKlvM  to  toj  troaWe.'* 

La  HMtai,  I.  p.  69. 
^  "L'gaMoalM  certavetplaMei  C>rtu)otairM,q4n'«iitpMatde 
*etta,  dbeat  1m  Mnvuei,  ai  ellei  ne  toDt  empkntei  par  de  main* 
" ■     -    •     '(.p-SSO. 

H 
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His  nest,  where  the  foal  bird  of  avarice*  hath  n)«de  , 

The  songfsters,  in  terror,  take  wing  from  die  shade ; 

And  man,  if  unclean  in  his  bosom  the  fire. 

No  holier  spirits  descend  to  inspire. 

Moum,  land  of  the  victor  I  our  curse  shall  remain, 

Till  appeas'd  for  thtir  wrongs  be  the  soalsctf  the  slain! 


MIDNIGHT, 

THE   LAPLAND    SACRIFICE, 

THE  I8LE  OF  FOUNTS. 

It  may  appear  doubtful  to  some,  whether  the  poetry 
of  feeling,  or  the  poetry  of  imaginatioQ,  is  of  the 
highest  order.  Mr.  Butler,  in  his  reminiscences,  san 
that  Gray's  Poems  rank  higher  than  those  of  Gold- 
'  Smith ;  but  Goldsmith  is  the  bard  of  feeling.  Gray  of 
imagination.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  preference 
ib  giren  to  the  poetry  of  imagination ;  bnt  of  this 
there  is  much  reason  to  doubt,  though  Mr.  Butler  says 
that  "  If  all  the  printed  copies  of  the  poems  of  Gray 
were  annihilated,  there  is  not  a  county  in  England,  or 

Earish  in  London,  in  which  all  his  English  and  all  his 
atiu  Odes,  and  his  incomparable  f^egyj  mivht  not- be 
supplied  by  the  recollections  of  some  of  their  inhabi- 
tants ; "  and  adds  "  how  very  little  of  Goldsmith  is 
known  by  heart,"*  We  must  confess,  with  all  dne 
respect  to  Mr.  Butler's  age,  long  experience,  and  judg- 
ment, we  are  qnite  of  a  contrary  opinion.  We  nevo- 
knew  many  who  had  any  pretensions  to  learning,  or 
even  to  that  "little  learning"  which  Pope  thinks  "a 
dangerotis  thing,"  who  conld  not  repeat  a  considerable 
part  of  Goldsmith ;    and  we  never  knew  any  who 
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seemed  to  have  any  knowledge  of  Gray  except  pro- 
■fessed  scholars,  who,  in  general,  are  more  de«irons  of 
kDOwiDg  what  is  admirable  than  what  is  affecting. 
When  we  read  Gray  we  are  led  into  the  ideal  world ; 
every  thing  is  new  to  us,  and  novelty  is  always  a  source 
of  admiration.  What  can  be  more  admirable,  when 
philosophically  considered,  than  the  stmcture  of  the 
oniverse,  the  revolution  of  the  celestial  bodies,  the 

r'  endor  and  glory  of  the  starry  heavens,  and  yet  from 
ir  being  always  presented  to  our  view,  we  never 
admire  them,  except  when  we  abstract  from  our  feel- 
ings, and  make  them  a  source  of  philosophic  contem- 
plation. It  is  so  with  Goldsmith :  he  only  describes 
the  feelings,  sympathies,  and  emotions  of  our  own 
hearts,  and  we  love  him  for  doing  so,  thongh  we  can- 
not admire  him.  We  feel  he  is  one  of  ourselves,— 
SBtQect  to  the  same  inflaences ;  capable  of  the  same 
afiectiona ;  and  therefore  we  cling  to  him,  we  love  to 
assodate  with  hina,  as  all  kindred  natures  love  to 
aaaodate  with  each  other.  Parei  cunt  paribus  facile 
etmgtegantur.  It  is  difTerent  with  Gray:  he  writes 
iK>tniiig  dictated  by  his  feelings,  or  by  his  heart.  He 
wpeals  to  the  understanding  and  the  imagination 
uone.  .  Even  in  his  celebrated  elegy  he  expresses  only 
those  sentiments  which  naturally  occur  to  a  philoso- 
phic mind  in  contemplating  the  final  destiny  en  beinga 
whose  existence  is  limited  to  a  contracted  span.  What- 
ever incidental  remarks  arise  from  this  contemplation 
in  his  Elegy,  have  no  reference  to  the  heart,  or  its 
affec^ns.  He  looked  only  to  the  intellectual  part  of 
our  nature,  for  he  wrote  not  what  his  feelings,  but 
what  his  understanding  dictated  :  witness  his  celebra- 
ted Stanza  on  the  destiny  of  genius. 

Full  many  a  gem,  of  pui'est  ray  serene. 
The  dark,  unfathom  d  caves  of  ocean  bear ; 

F^  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush, unseen. 
And  waste  its  sweetneaa  in  the  desert  air. 

.  Gray,  then,  by  describing  only  the  higher  characters 
of  mind,  by  leading  us   perpetually  into  the  ideal 
world,  is  always  presenting  something  to  us  p^laced 
h2 
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abore  the  low  conditim  of  nKHtaUty,  and  which,  not 
only  on  this  account,  but  on  accoont  of  its  norel^, 
we  are  dispoaed  to  admire.  But  Gotdamitli  describee 
nothing  but  what  strikes  us  at  opce ;  for  even  when 
he  describes  feelings  which,  perhaps,  we  sever  felt 
before,  we  are  so  coustitated  by  nature,  that  the  mo- 
raent  they  are  described,  they  appear  feelii^  with 
I  which  we  are  long  and  intimately  conTersaDt.  The 
heart  recogaizes  at  once,  as  aoiuethuig  belonging  to 
itself,  whatever  is  congemal  to  it,  whatever  it  would 
feel  if  placed  in  the  sanie  situation  with  him  by  whom 
it  is  felt.  Hence  it  ia,  that  Gtddsmith  i»  a  eavouritc 
with  all  men,  while  Gray  is  only  adnured  by  the  leant' 
ed  few,  because  it  is  the  busineaa  of  a  scholar  to  know 
and  be  able  to  talk  of  whatever  is  considered  admiim- 
ble,  and  of  a  superior  order.  For  the  sane  reason, 
Milton  is  read  ocdy  by  scholars,  while  Homer  [^easei 
the  bulk  of  maakjnd.  We  doubt  not,  therefore,  if  Mr. 
Butter  drew  his  InforsMtion  firoio  a  more  geawal  ae* 

anuntance  with  aooiety,  and  rested  not  his  o^axacm  on 
le  learned  by  professioD,  he  would  find  taat  GtjiA~ 
amith  is  more  generally  known,  and  more  generaUy 
quoted,  than  Grey,  though  we  doubt  not  that  thoae 
who  b«»>me,  like  Gray  himself,  more  fastidloufi  than 
natural  in  sut^eets  of  literabue,  study  on^  what  they 
consider  placed  above  (he  ordijavy  grasp  of  mankind. 
These  observations  have  been  suggested  by  the 
three  following  Poems.  As  the  oSspnoa  oS  imagine- 
tioD,  we  Chink  they  possess  oonsideffable  merit,  bnt, 
like  all  other  productioDs  of  mere  ima^atMO,  they 
are  more  calculated  to  create  our  admiration  tban  to 
secure  our  esteem,  or  gain  upon  our  sympathies.  Wc 
make  the  observ&tdwis,  howevw,  not  to  find  fault  with 
them,  but  to  draw  a  distinction  between  works  of 
feeling  and  those  of  imaginadon.  We  must  add,  at  -the 
same  time,  that  the  latter  should  always  be  short,  for 
the  imagination  will  not  endure  to  be  eiierdsed  long, 
unless  occ-esionally  reliered  by  those  tender  and  affect- 
\ag  scenes  which  appeal  only  to  the  heart,  and  cya  which, 
consequently,  we  could  dwell  for  ever .  However  hig'hiy 
we  admire,  or  profess  to  admire  MiUoB>  we  soon  tu«  <tf 
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readily  him,  but  we  can  E^re  our  (hys  and  nights  to 
works  of  feeling  ftud  sensibQity. 

"nie  stmctore  and  cadence  <^  the  versification  in 
^e  Midnight  is  an  evident  imitation  of  the  Allegro 
and  Penseroso  ;  hut  there  is  an  ohscnrity  in  the  dic- 
tion, which  CMi  nerer  impart  the  pleasure  arising  from 
the  pennicuity  and  £stiiict  individuality  of  the  images 
with  which  Milton  has  peopled  the  creations  of  hia 
joyous  and  melancholy  feelings.  We  do  not  mean  to 
say  there  is  any  real  obscurity  in  the  Midnight ;  we 
omy  mean  to  eay  that  the  sense  does  not  strike"  us  as 
bstas  we  read,  the  images  beii^  mingled  rather  con- 
fiisedly  with  each  other.-r^D. 


MIDNiaHT, 

Wriiten  on  the  tea-tiorSf  in  Harfolkf  n«ar  a  jAght- 
hotue.    By  tie  Beo.  Qbosgb  Cbolt,  A.  M> 

It  18  the  witching  hour  I    llie  Night 
Sits  on  her  cold,  meridian  height. 
And  t^  starry  troops  are  seen. 
Many  a  clondy  rift  between,  . 
Campii^  round  her  matron  throne. 
Till  the  silent  pomp  is  gone ; 
And  Lncifer,  her  youngest  horn, 
FVom  his  high  watch  sees  the  morn. 

Now  the  hamlet  sounds  are  o'er. 
Peasants'  langh,  and  closing  door; 
Ebbing  far  away,  the  tide 
Silent  leaves  the  sea-beach  wide; 
Yet  ever  and  anon,  the  ear. 
Pondering  with  no  uupleased  fear. 
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Feeds  on  echoes  dim  and  de^^ 
Of  the  night's  mysterioos  Bleq>, 
That  upon  the  senses  die. 
As  if  s  spirit  bore  them  by : 
Drowsy  sheep-bells,  and  the  chime. 
Where  the  distant  tnrrets  climb ; 
'Voice  of  lonely  waggoaer  , 

Singing,  his  slow  team  to  cheer ; 
Mingled  with  the  watch-dog's  baric, 
Warning  rovers  of  the  dark ; 
Or  the  stroke  of  midnight,  toU'd 
Dreary  o'er  the  church-  yard  monld. 
But  from  my  cottage  casement,  wound 
With  every  Sower  that's  sweetest  found 
On  heathy  hill,  or  blosaom'd  mead, 
By  the  virgin's  MBy-mom  tread ; 
I  see  one  sleepless,  earthly  star. 
Shoot  its  wild  splendors  free  and  fu, 
Ddying  night,  and  cloud  and  shower, 
The  meteor  of  yon  sea-shore  tower. 
The  gale  is  up,  and  as  the  haze 
Round  the  burning  circle  strays, 
Rauibow*d,  through  its  curtain  stream 
Dazzlii^  hues  of  cloud  and  gem, 
TUl  the  deeper  volumes  low'r 
And  the  tall  and  lonely  tower 
Looks  a  giant  in  his  shroud ; 
Or  an  Indian  idol  proud. 
With  his  eye  of  smother'd  fire, 
Uke  a  half-burnt  funeral  pyre. 
Glaring,  in  his  midnight  cave, 
Over  prostrate  pirincc  and  slave. 
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Then  afar  the  besLm  is  thrown. 
Binding  with  an  Rznre  zone. 
Hill  aAd  vale,  and  dusky  sea, 
A  lovely,  earth-born  galaxy ! 
Where,  along  the  slnnibering  tide. 
The  anchor'd  ahipt  like  dolphiiM  ride, 
Tonchii^  into  woofs  of  light, 
Sul  and  slvoad,  and  pennant  alight } 
O'er  the  trees,  the  village  spire, 
Shoots  a  shaft  of  azare  fire } 
Sweejnng  thence,  a  transient  gleam 
I^htB  the  solitary  stream, 
Throngh  the  flower'd  hawthorn  brake 
Glist'ning,  like  a  snnuner  snake. 
To  where  my  lowly  cottage  roof 
Hides  from  the  worldly  din  aloof. 
Nestled  in  the  fragrant  twine 
Of  bushy  rose  and  jessanunei 

Now  annind  me,  and  beneath, 
All  is  slnmber,  still  as  death ; 
In  my  hand  some  pale,  prond  page. 
Of  the  mind's  heroic  age,^ 
By  divinest  Viigil  song. 
On  his  Mantuan  lilies  flupg : 
Or  the  bve-bom  poet,— —he 
Who  jinpA  by  the  Pn^ntis'  sea ; 
Or  that  Sappho  on  her  steep 
.  Wept,  as  love  and  madness  weep  j 
Or  th'  Olympian  eagle  wing, 
Shook  from  Kntbr's  stormy  string, 
Then,  in  fancy's  wayward  fit, 
I  turn  to  Chaucer's  mystic  wit. 
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And  see  in  hJ8  cocluuted  ^sss. 
Pilgrim,  Don,  and  warrior  pwa  ; 
Rosy  smiles  beneRth  the  bood. 
Steel-clad  bosoms  love  stibdaed^ 
Tonsured  crowns,  with  raring  eye. 
Thronging  the  rich  pftgeantry. 
Or  the  blackoi'd  tome  nnhup, 
Shrined  in  mwy  a  brazen  dasp. 
Where  in  kindred  darkncM  lie 
Tiles  of  hoary  ^dtemy, 
Tomb'd  in  bold,  bewllderM  rhyme. 
Oracles  of  elder  time  ! 
How  the  mighty  Sigel  taned 
The  Spirit,  iHlile  he  raved  and  Ooned ; 
Roimd  the  gnunM  drde  wan, 
W^ing^  atUl  wiHi  feebler  ban. 
As  within  the  croeiUe, 
Star-bright  roae  the  golden  spell. 
And  symphonies  of  earth  and  ur. 
Told  the  gem  of  geau  was  tberel 

Oft  wMi  cnrieoa  vkioo  mased, 
I  trace  the  monki^  scroy,  emblased 
With  gOTgeotiB  hnea  and  emblems  Ugh, 
Alike  of  chnrcb  add  <duTBlry, 
Kneeling  saints,  and  ptelates  old, 
Monarchs,  silk  aad  ermine  stel'd. 
Cap  and  crosier,  helm  and  targe, 
CloBter'd  on  the  AwcSng  marge  1 

Thus  bewitch'd  the  momentB  sweep, 
'nil  the  honey^inioR'd  sfeepi. 
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With  his  pleasuit  murmuring. 

Seems  in  my  drawzed  earto  riogj - 

And  roond  my  old  romantic  nook 

I  cast  a  fluperstitioas  look, 

Aa  the  woodbine^s  breesy  bnSji 

Waves  acvoea  my  mstic  pane. 

And  to  Ancy's  cknided  gaze,    ' 

Bluer  winks  the  taper's  blaze: 

Nurse- taoght  tkings,  that  straip  the  t»mD, 

Thoogli  acdemn  Reason  calla  tbera  rdnl 

Thai,  shook  ttf  my  ghostly  fear, 

I  watch  t&e  beacon's  flamEBg  spberet 

Or  with  cooM  brow,  and  IHked  eye, 

Tramrae  flie  Uoe  lofintfegr  j 

Wboe,  before  be  treads  the  tomb, 

Man  belM^ds  the  Woku>  to  oow  I 

TtioB  diann'd  dinbieflB,  sncUd, 
Allots  npon  my  droopng  lid  j 
And  ifith  d«e,  aoemtem'd  pn^^er. 
Is  closed  the  duly  count  of  care ; 
And  the  heart  is  l^ip'd  in  dreams, 
Fhui'd  by  ft«aW>  TOse-bi«atUng  steams, 
llveagfa  the  opim  casenest  scat; 
"nil  Aurora's  eaatem  leat 
IlMneewlthcbeoqai^d  rose  aad  g^ 
And  the  radiant  okmda  are  roU'd 
Before  thr  solar  jehaiiot-  ydce, 
like  a  Persian  anny  brokej 
And  their  vanqnsh'd  kii^,  that. 
Wanes  and  lyes,— 4be  twili^tstar ! 
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A  LAPLAND  SACRIFICE. 
I. 

TwAs  silence  ftU—tlie  glorioiu  bud 
His  daily  race  of  life  bad  run ; 
The  moon  her  silrer  lamp  bad  spread 
Refulgent  over  Hanga's  bead. 
And  o'er  each  hat  and  lordly  tower. 
Soft  sleep  had  spread  bis  balmy  power: 
But  wbea  at  mora,  with  giant  stride, 
TIk in  iiyMwl Urn goMaa  tfate, 
The  rising  irinds  impetuous  bore 
Load  sbonts  along  the  Winding  shore. 
And  Lapland  bills  leturn  the  sound. 
And  dale  and  grot  re-eobo'd  round ; 
In  flinty  splendor  Hanga's  rock 
Received  widi  joy  the  mighty  shock. 
And  bearen  itself,  with  arcb  serene, 
Oaz'd  eager  on  Ute  woodroos  sceae. 

IL 
No  steeds  in  gtHrgeoos  trappings  prance. 
Nor  warrior  points  bis  featbel^d  lance, 
It  IB  not  war's  new  kindled  sotind 
Hi&t  rushes  o'er  the  groaning  groond. 
No  hatchet  glittering  in  the  way^ 
No  trumpet  shrill, — no  opening  bay 
Of  dogs  impatient  for  the  chase. 
Proclaims  the  panting  courser^s  race. 
Bat  Lai^and's  tons,  and  Lapland's  dames. 
Stand  gazing  o'er  the  riaii:^  flames. 
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And  watch,  with  pious  keo,  the  fire 
To  heaven's  blue-vaulted  arch  aspire ; 
For  woe  to  him  whose  impions  breast 
Shall  scorn  ^rcat  Osin's  hallow'd  feast; 
Who  shfdl  not  bear  his  comitry's  call. 
To  bail  the  mighty  Festival  1 

III. 
Ilie  flames  rise  high — the  trembling  sod 

Scarce  bears  the  hosts  unnumber'd  tread. 
And  hearts  invoke  the  guardian  God 

To  watch  above  each  suppliant's  head : 
But  still  each  breast  with  chiefest  zeal 
Bums  anxious  for  its  country's  wenl. 
And  calls  &K:  Arbiter  of  Fate 
To  spread  his  wings  o'er  lApUnd'a  State ; 
For  each  with  patriotic  eye. 
Can  mark  his  eon — bis  father — die  } 
Aod  praise  the  spirit  that  flits  away 

Amid  the  heart-drop's  purple  flood. 
And  glory  that  he  prized  the  day 

Of  life  below  his  country's  good. 
Suc^  Lapland's  sons.     £ach  bosom  pray'd 
To  Odin's  ever-watchful  shade. — 
Odin — ^who,  living,  ever  saw 

Whole  armies  quail  beneath  his  nod ; 
Djnng,  became  a  nation's  awe. 

His  country's  friend — ^his  country's  God. 
1'hb  Etonian. 
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THE  ISLE  OP  FOUNTS, 
rf^  Indian  ThuUtioa. 

Son  of  the  Stranger  I  voold'Bt  thoQ  take 
O'er  yon  blue  hills  thy  lonely  way. 

To  reacb  the  Htill  and  Bhining  Itake, 
Along  whose  banks  the  west  winds  play  ; 

Let  no  vEun  dreams  thy  heart  b^foile. 

Oh  seek  thoQ  not  the  Pountain  Isle! 

Loll  bnt  the  mi^ty  Serpent-King, 
Midst  the  great  rocks,  his  (rid  dom^n ; 

Ward  but  tbe  Congar's  deadly  spring 
—Thy  step  that  Lake's  green  shore  may  gatnj 

And  the  brl^t  Isle,  wfa«i  all  ie  past. 

Shall  vainly  meet  thy  eye  at  last  I 

Yes  I  thei««  with  all  its  rainbow  jBtreams, 
Clear,  as  within  thine  arrow's  Si^t, 

Tba  Isle  of  Founts,  the  i^  of  dreams. 
Floats  on  the  wave  In  goldoi  lightj 

And  lovely  will  the  shadows  be 

Of  groves  wboae  fruit  is  not  for  tbee  1 

And  breathings  from  their  snnny  flowers. 
Which  are  not  of  the  things  that  die. 

And  smgiag  voices  from  their  bowers. 
Shall  greet  thee  in  the  purple  sky } 

Soft  voices,  e'en  like  those  that  dwell 

Far  in  the  green  reed's  hollow  cell. 
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Oh,  hast  thoa  Iteard  the  aoonds  that  rise 
From  the  deep  chambers  of  the  earth  ? 

The  wild  and  wondrous  melodies. 
To  which  the  andent  rocks  give  birth  } 

like  that  sweet  song  (^  hidd^  caves. 

Shall  8well  those  Isle-  notds  o'er  die  waves. 

The  emerald  waves  I  they  take  d>ar  twc 
And  image  frota  that  nmioerihore } 

But  wonldft  thos  iRiinch  thy  light  canoe. 
And  wouldst  thoa  ply  thy  ripiA  oar. 

Before  thee,  hadit  thoa  uoniBg's  "peed. 

The  sun-bright  laod  shoald  utiS  recede  I 

Yet  on  the  bieeie  thoa  stiU  ahalt  hear 

Tke  BOiue  of  its  flbwraing  ehadea, 
Aad  ever  shall  the  sooiid  be  near, 

Of  fousts  that  lipi^  tlroogh  its  glades ; 
He  soand  and  eif^  and  flaalnng  ny. 
Of  joyous  waters  in  their  pla^. 

Bat  woe  to  him  \rbo  sees  them  burst 
With  their  bright  spray-showers  to  the  Lake ! 

Earth  hss  no  sprii^  to  quench  Uie  tbint 
That  aemblanoe  in  his  sool  shall  wake. 

For  e7er  pouring  throng  his  dreams. 

The  gush  of  those  ootasted  streadu  1 

Bright,  bright  in  many  a  rocky  am, 

"ne  waters  of  our  deserts  lie. 
Yet  at  their  soarce  hia  lips  shall  bom, 

Parch'd  with  t^e  fever's  agony  1 
^om  the  blue  mountains  to  the  mun. 

Our  thousand  floods  may  roll  in  vain. 
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E'en  thus  onr  hantera  came  of  yore 
Back. from  their  vaio  aad  weaiy  quest. 

Had  they  not  seen  th'nntrodden  shore, — 
And  could  they  midst  our  wilds  find  rest? 

The  lightning  of  their  glance  was  fled. 
They  dwelt  amongst  ub  as  the  dead! 

They  lay  beside  our  glancing  rilla. 
With  visions  in  their  darken'd  eye ; 

Their  joy  was  not  amidst  the  hills. 
Where  elk  and  deer  before  us  fly ; 

Hdr  spears  upon  the  cedar  hui^. 

Their  jaTeUns  to  the  wind  were  flung. 

They  bent  no  more  the  forest  bow. 
They  arm'd  not  with  the  warrior  band. 

The  moons  waned  o'er  them  dim  and  slow — 
They  left  us  for  the  Spirits'  land! 

Beneath  onr  pines  yon  greensward  heap 

Shows  where  the  restless  found  their  sleep. 

Sod  of  the  Stnuiger  !  if  at  eve 

Silence  be  midst  ns  in  thy  place. 
Yet  go  not  where  the  mighty  leave 

The  strength  of  battle  and  of  chase  I 
Let  no  vain  dreams  thy  heart  beguile. 
Oh!  seek  thou  not  the  Fountain  Isle ! 

F.H. 
New  SfoHtAly  dft^asane. 
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ANACREON. 


Thb  reader  will  exercise  his  own  judgment  in  deter- 
miningthe  relative  merits  of  the  following  translations, 
of  one  of  Anacreon's  Odes.  For  our  parts,  we  think 
the  best  of  them,  compared  to  Moore's,  is  like  Cooper's 
translation  of  the  Uiad  compared  to  Pope's. — ^EId. 


1  subjoin  different  translations  of  an  odeofAna- 
creon,  because  I  coorider  U  one  of  the  few  genuine 
relics  of  this  poet,  and  a  chef-d'ceuvre  io  the  art  of 
contrast.  These  verses  would  surest  to  any  punter 
the  picture  of  an  old  man  seated  upon  the  turf,  amidst 
myrtles  and  roses,  rising  under  the  weight  of  years  by 
his  buoyant  gaiety,  foi^tting  past  sorrows,  and  dream~ 
of  pleasures  to  come.  The  contrasts  in  this  single 
penonage  are  further  heightened  by  the  figure  of 
love,  who,  with  the  levity  and  curiosity  of  youth,  hast- 
ens forward  to  pour  out  wine  for  the  old  man,  and 
listens  to  his  song.  But  to  pourtray  the  still  greater 
contrast  which  is  produced  by  the  solem&ity  of  the  old 
man's  song,  is  beyond  the  painter's  art.  For,  instead 
of  the  praises  of  pleasure,  his  theme  is  the  shortness 
of  life,  and  the  long  and  inevitable  sleep  of  death  j 
whence  be  deduces  the  conclusive  argument,  that  we  ' 
must  hasten  to  cnjov  the  present  hour. — ^It  appears  to 
me  that  translators  nave  not  sufficiently  availed  them- 
selves of  these  sudden  transitions.  The  ancients 
were  rather  intemperate  in  their  ase  of  them ;  the  mo- 
dems are  too  caoUoue  in  avoidiqg  them. 

COWLEY'S  TRANSLATION. 

Underneath  the  myrtle  shade. 
On  flowery  beds  supinely  Iwd, 
Odorous  oils  my  head  orerflovrii^. 
And  aronbd  it  roses  growing; 
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What  shall  I  do,  bst  drink  away 
The  heat  and  troubles  ofthe  day  ? 
la  this  more  than  kii^y  state. 
Love  himself  shall  on  me  wait. 

•Fill  to  mCj  Love !  nay,  fill  it  up  I 
And  mingled  cast  into  the  cup 
Wit  and  mirth,  and  noble  fires, 
V%oroafl  health  and  gay  desires : 
The  wheel  of  life  no  less  doth  stay. 
On  ft  smooth  than  m^jged  way  ; 
Since  it  equally  doUi  flee. 
Let  the  motion  pleasant  be  1 


MOOSE'S  TRANSLATION. 
Strew  me  a  breathing  bed  of  leaves. 
Where  Lotus  with  the  myrtle  weaves. 
And  while  in  Lnzaiy'H  dreun  I  sink. 
Let  we  the  balm  of  Bacditu  drink  1 
In  thisdeliciotis  hoar  of  Joy, 
Toung  Love  shall  be  my  goblet- bc^  ; 
Padding  bis  little  golden  vest. 
With  cinctiuefl'ronDdhiaaiiowy  breast. 
Himself  shall  hover  by  my  side 
And  KUtiister  Che  ncy  tide  1 
Swift  «i  the  witeels  that  muffing  roll. 
Our  Bfe  ifl  hurrying  to  the  goal  i 
A  scanty  dust  to  feed  the  wad. 
Is  all  tiie  traee 'twiU  leave  bdiind. 
Why  do  we  shed  the  roses  bloom, 
Upontbe  oold,  insenMte  tomb  ) 
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Cut  flowery  breeze  or  odour's  breath. 
Affect  the  slumbering  chilt  of  death  ? 
No,  no ;  I  ask  no  balm  to  steep. 
With  fragrant  tears,  my  bed  of  sleep ; 
But  now,  while  every  pulse  is  glowing, 
Now  let  me  breathe  the  balsam  flowing  ^ 
Now  let  the  rose,  wil^  blush  of  fire. 
Upon  my  brow  its  scent  expire ; 
And  bring  the  nymph  with  floating  eye, 
Ob !  she  will  teach  me  bow  to  die. 
Yes,  Cupid  !  ere  my  soul  retire 
To  j<Hn  the  blest  Elysian  choir, 
WiUi  wine,  and  love,  and  blisses  dear, 
I'll  make  my  own  Elysium  here  1 


ELTON'S  TRANSLATION. 

On  beds  of  tender  myrtle  leaves. 
Where  trefoil  grass  its  carpet  weares, 
Tis  the  passion  of  my  sonl 
To  quaff"  the  health-provokjog  bo^ . 

Love,  his  mantle  thrown  behind. 
With  the  flag  of  Nile  coofioed. 
Shall  near  me,  ministerii^;,  stand. 
The  beady  goblet  in  his  hand. 

As  the  chariot-wheel  rolls  on. 
Life  runs,  and,  as  it  runs,  is  gone : 
Soon  to  dust  our  bodies  turn ; — 
Our  bfHies  are  crumbled,  in  an  urn. 
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What  avaiU  the  pftrfiime  tbrowD 
Od  cold  earth)  or  on  %  stone? 
While  I  liTOi  let  odours  flow  i 
Thick  round  mybrowa  letrosfta  blow. 
Call  the  migtreBB  of  my  heart : 
Love !  ere  yet  I  hence  depart. 
To  join  the  dance  of  ghosts  below, 
I  would  scatter  every  woe. 


AN  ITALIAN  TRANSLATION. 

Sovra  i  mirti  efra  le  rose, 
,  Sovra  molli  erbe  odorose, 
Adagiato  io  v<^lio  ber. 
Deb  t'  annodaal  collo  il  manto. 
Bell'  Amore !  e  mcntr'  io  canto, 
CofTi  a  fenni  da  coppier. 

Abi  I  r  omaoii  vita  fugge 
Cone  raota  die  ai  atnigg^ 
Piil  chc  gira  e  aempre  v». 
S<HilH)  etenio  iji  poca  oaaa 
Su  la  polvere  e  fra  1'  ossa 
II  Olio  corpo  doiinlra 
Ache  i  balaami  e  t  confiirti 
Su  le  tombe  1  Ache  sn'  motti 
Tanto  vlao  « tanti  Rot ; 
A  me  il  nappo,  c  la  corona 
Or  ch'  Io  spiro,  or  che  tisuooa. 
La  mia  Hm  e  m*  ante  il  cor. 
Vieni  c  meco  ti  trastulla ; 
Qui  m'  invita  la  fanciulla 
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Che  saride^e  c  tfescar. 
Ab,  cupido  I  h  n^lio  ioDV)^ 
Che  fri^  mqrti  ig^Vt^Q  io  ^^2\ 
Dar  |[li  affoiini  ai  vepti  e  a1  nn})*. 

Foscolo's  Essays  on  Petrarth, 


THE  DEATH  OF  LEONpAS. 

BT  THB  RBV.  GEORGB  CROLY,  A.  U. 

THBimagery  in  the  following;  lines  is  liigbly  poetic ; 
but  the  antiquated  style  in  which  it  is  wiitten,  and  the 
spirit  of  imitatioi)  tfaaf  chaiacteiixes  its  author,  cannot 
be  too  much  cengive4-  The  poet  wlip  f^^nuot  rise  to 
fame  by  following  the  impulBe  of  his  owii  gi^tiius,  will 
never  become  immortal  by  serving  a  seryite  appren- 
ticeship to  the  Muses. — Eb. 

It  was  thp  wild  flijdijlght— 

A  st«np  **»  w  the  eky; 
The  ligt)tfii|)ggwf  its  light. 

And  the  thunder  ecjtoed  by. 

Tlie  torrent  swept  the  glcj], 

Tlie  oceaj)  Jpshed  tlie  6|iQre ; 
Then  rpsie  tt)e  Spartan  ifieq. 

To  make  their  bed  i|)  gore '. 

Swift  from  the  deluged  ground 
Three  hundred  took  the  shield  j 

Hien,  ill  silence,  gathered  round 
The  leader  of  the  field  ! 
i2 
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He  spoke  no  warrior  word, 
He  bade  no  trumpet  blow ; 

But  tbe  signal  thunder  roar'd. 
And  they  rush'dupon  tbe  foe. 

lie  fiery  element 

Show'd  with  one  mighty  gleam. 
Rampart,  and  flag,  and  tent, 

like  tbe  spectres  of  adream. 

All  up  the  mountain's  side, 
All  down  the  woody  vale. 

All  by  the  rolling  tide 
Waved  tbe  Persian  banners  pale. 

And  foremost  from  tbe  pass. 
Among  the  slumbering  band, 

S]>rang  King  Leonidas, 
Like  the  lightning's  living  bi-and. 

Then  double  darkness  fell, 

And  the  forest  ceased  its  moan  : 

But  there  came  a  cUsh  of  steel. 
And  a  distant  dying  groan. 

Anon,  a  trumpet  blew. 
And  a  fiery  sheet  burst  high. 

That  o'er  the  midnight  threw, 
A  blood-red  canopy. 

A  host  glared  on  tbe  bill ; 

A  host  glared  by  the  bay ; 
But  the  Greeks  rnsh'd  onwards  still. 

Like  leopards  in  their  play. 
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The  air  waa  all  a  yell. 

And  the  earth  was  all  a  flame. 
Where  the  Spartao'H  bloody  steel 

On  the  silken  turbans  came. 

And  still  the  Greek  rnsh'd  on. 

Where  the  fiery  torrent  roll'd, 
7111,  like  a  rising  bud. 

Shone  Xerxes'  tent  of  gold. 

They  found  a  royal  feast, 

Hia  midn^ht  banquet  there ; 
And  the  treasures  of  the  East 

liay  beneath  the  Doric  spear. 

Then  sat  to  the  repast 

The  bravest  of  the  brave  ! 
That  feast  must  be  their  last. 

That  spot  must  be  their  grave. 

They  pledged  old  Sparta's  name 

Id  cups  of  Syrian  wine. 
And  the  warriors  deathless  fame 

Was  sung  in  strains  divine. 

They  took  the  rose-wreathed  lyres 

From  eunuch  and  from  slave, 
And  taught  the  languid  wires 

The  sounds  that  freedom  gave. 

But  now  the  morning  star 

Crown'd  (Eta's  twilight  brow  j 
And  tiie  Persian  horn  of  war 

From  the  hills  began  to  blow. 
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lift         feExtrriks  6r  modern  irrkkiTuitti. 

Up  rose  the  glortotts  rtutk, 
TO  GtteK*  ohe  Clip  ptJui'd  Wgh— ' 

'Hiciij  h&iltl  ih  hahtl  the;  dratlk 
«T\)!thmortality!'*. 

Fear  on  Kln§r  Xences  fcll, 
Wben>  Hke  spirits  from  the  tottib, 

With  shont  and  trum^t  knell. 
He  saw  the  wAiridTS  coihb. 

But  dowa  swept  ^1  his  power, 
With  chariot  and  with  chaise ; 

Down  pour'd  the  arrowy  ahow'r, 
Till  took  the  Dorian's  tai^ge. 

They  gather'd  round  the  tent. 
With  all  their  strength  unstrung; 

To  Greece  onciook  they  sent. 
Then  on  high  their  torches  flung. 

Their  king  sat  on  the  throae, 
rtis  captains  by  ills  side. 

While  the  flame  rush'd  itJaring  on, 
Attd  their  I^Au  loud  replied ; 

Thus  fought  the  Greek  of  old  ! 

iTius  will  he  fight  again! 
Shall  not  the  sclf-saJne  mould 

Bring  fortb  the  self-saine  men  * 
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JUUUTnU    OJ  MOBUN  UTIBjITUBK. 


ONE  MOMENT  MORE. 


Wb  are  pleued  with  the  ibUowJaff  lines,  bat  wc 
shoold  fear  to  reooouuMtd  them  to  imitation.  The 
warrior  seems  to  bare  no  great  delicacy  of  feeling  in 
declaring  bis  passion  so  abruptly  to  his  companion ; 
and  we  feel  disappointed  by  tbe  poet  totally  oDDcealing 
from  as  the  tender  scoiti  tlutt  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  between  the  lovers.  We  are  only  told  abmptly, 
and  rather  imceremomousIy,'tbat "  the  struggle's  papt." 
In  Uiis  there  is  a  want  of  tenderness. — ^£d. 


One  moment  more,  ere  fast  and  far. 

The  battle-field  I  press ; 
That  past,  I  grasp  my  cymetar. 

And  glory's  form  caress. 
Ilose  bright  bine  eyes, — how  tearfhl  now 

That  face, — ah  I  pale  indeed } — 
To  clasp  that  hand,  to  kiss  that  brow,— 
.  Ooe  mouit^t  rein  thy  steed  ! 
And  then,  'midst  other  soeboflj-'^with  thse^— 
111  drown  this  bitter  agoi^. 

Thon  wilt  not  chide,  iat  Ulon  hftst  Imowii) 

What  'tis  such  joy  to  hold  ! 
One  moment  thes,  few  may  be  down 

Ere  WC'  in  death  lie  oold  I 
The  struggle's  past  1 — Her  golden  hair 

Waves  on  my  helmet's  crest; 
Her  angel  face,  all  ptctor'd  iair. 

Sleeps  OQ  a  soldier's  tweast : 
And  to  this  faithful  heart  I  strain 
The  form  I  ne'er  may  clasp  again. 
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Nov  follow  to  (hat  chai^g  shonl, 

"Midst  Honour's  eager  trun ; 
TTiere  will  be  conqueat,  or  be  rout, 

When  next  it  sounds  again. 
For  bridal  crown,  or  burial  wTeaUi, 

Her  fiiith  is  pledg'd  to  me ; — 
On,  then,  to  glory  or  to  death, 

A  grave  or  victoiy ! 
Then,  as  my  heart,  be  firm  my  bfuid 

For  Mary  and  my  aatire  land  ! 


Is'ew  Eiireptan  Magazine. 


THE  RECLUSE. 


Wb  are  not  onrselres  much  disposed  for  the  eigoy- 
ment  of  solitaiy  pleasures,  if  pleasures  we  may  call 
those  modes  ot  feeling  in  which  others  ddight,  but 
which  wie  are  incapable  of  fedisg  oundres,  and 
which,  conEequently,  with  regard  to  us,  have  no  exis- 
tence. We  should  wish,  howerer,  to  possew  a  por- 
tion of  the  piety  which  the  Recluse  breathes  in  the 
following  lines,  and  "  that  first  led  to  the  vows  which" 
he  "  made ;"  and  no  doubt  some  of  our  contempora- 
riea  would  be  gainers  by  it  also. — ^Ed. 


Twas  not  the  wild  fancy  of  youth's  giddy  day. 
Nor  the  pangs  of  fond  hope  once  betray'd. 

Nor  the  frenzy  of  zealots,  which  oft  leads  astray. 
That  first  led  to  the  vows  which  I've  made. 
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Oh,  no  I  'tw«B  the  choice,— 4he  food  choice  of  my  fae«rt. 

Id  those  cloisters  to  fix  my  abode. 
Where  my  soul  may  her  transports  of  feeling  impart, 

Link'd  in  lore  ^t  in  fear)  with  her  Qod. 

At  midnight's  still  hour,  when  all  nature's  at  rest. 

When  all  motion,  all  life,  make  a  pause, 
Save  night's  silver  queen,  who,  from  east  to  the  west. 

In  her  coarse  still  prodwras  a  first  cause. 
Ah !  then  while  the  moon's  sober  beams  chace  the 
gloom, 

Ftem  my  cell,  be  my  heart  not  less  pare. 
Till  my  soul,  wing'd  with  hopes  of  choice  blessings  to 
come. 

Takes  her  flight,  no  more  ills  to  endure. 

European  Magasbu.- 


VERSES 


ON  THB  DEATH  OP  BLOOMVULV,  THB  SU7VOLK  FOBT. 
BT  BBRNAIU>  BABTOH; 

We  were  never  admirers  of  Bloomfield's  poetry. 
Simplicity  seems  to  be  its  poly  virtue,  but  what  is  sim- 
pHci^,  in  the'  absence  of  that'  fire  and  imagiaation 
without  which  there  can  he  no  genuiBC,  poetic  enthu- 
siasm, no  poetry  that  either  Gon  or  men  can  tolerate. 


The  following,  however,  is  a  beautiful  tribute  to  his 
memory,  admitting  him  to  possess  oil  the  merit  which 
Mr.  Barton  attributes  to  him. — Ed. 
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Tuot  shoUldat  not  to  the  gtsn  dbsceud 

Unmoum't),  tinhoooHr'd,  Or  UnslUl^; 
Conid  harp  of  mine  rtootd  thy  utd. 

For  thee  that  rude  hup  ribonld  be  Btma^,-^ 

And  pluDtive  aoands  u  ever  rung 
Should  all  its  simple  notes  employ. 

Lamenting  unto  old  and  yotibg, 
Th«  bard  who  sang  The  Farneh's  Boy. 
Could  Eastern  Anglia  boast  a  Ijrre 

Like  that  which  gave  thee  modest  fame. 
How  justly  mi^t  its  every  wire 

Tby  minstrel  honours  loud  prodaim: 

And  many  a  stream  of  humble  name. 
And  villagergreen,  aod  common  wild — 

Should  witness  tears  that  knew  not  shame, 
ByNattlre  won  for  Nature's  child. 
The  merry  Horkbt's  passing  cup 

Should  pause — ^when  that  sad  note  was  heutl 
The  Widow  tarn  ber  hodb-glass  up, 

'W^th  tendereat  feelii^s  newly  stirr'd  j 

And  many  a  pity-  wkken'd  word) 
And  sighs  that  speak  when  language  fails, 

Should  prorc  thy  simple  strains  preferr'd 
Tb  prouder  Poet's  lofty  taiest 
Circling  the  old  oak  tablb  round, 

Whose  moral  wcwth  thy  measure  owns. 
Heroes  And  httoines  yet  tab  found 

Like  Abnbr  and  thb  Widow  Jonbs  ; 

There  Gilbbrt  MeldRum's  sterner  tones 
In  Vimtc's  cause  are  boM  Wid  free  t 

And  e'en  the  patient  sufi'rer's  uioaus. 
In  paiu  and  sorrow — plead  for  thee. 
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Nor  thtia  beneath  the  fltraW-rooPd  cot, 

Aloac — shoold  thoughts  of  theti  pervkdc 
Hearts  which  cohfeas  thbe  u&RHgOt, 

Od  heathy  hillj  in  gnMy  glade  i 

In  many  a  spot  by  thee  array'd 
With  hues  of  thought.  With  Tancy'B  gleaib, 

TTiy  memory  lives ! — in  Edstoh's  shade. 
By  Basnhau  Watbr'b  Bhadeless  stream  ! 
And  long  may  gnileltisa  hearts  pfesert^ 

The  inemory  of  tby  song,  and  thee  t— 
While  Nature's  healthful  feelings  nerre 

The  arm  of  labour  toiling  free ; 

While  Childhood's  innocence  and  glee 
With  green  Old  Age  i»)joymeat  shue  j — 

RicMAKDS  and  Katbs  shall  tell  of  thee, 
Waltbrb  and  Janbs  thy  name  declare. 
On  themes  like  these,  if  yet  there  breath'd 

A  Doric  Lay  so  sweet  as  thine. 
Might  artbess  flowers  of  Tbrse  be  wreath'd 

Around  thy  modest  name  to  twine  :— 

And  though  nor  lute  nor  lyre  be  mine 
To  bid  thy  minstrel  hotfottrt  live. 

The  pruse  my  taumbers  can  esugn. 
It  still  is  soothing  thns  to  give. 
There  needs,  ih  truth,  no  lofty  lyre 

To  yidd  thy  Muse  her  homi^  dne ; 
The  pruse  her  loveliest  (4iartns  inspire 

Shoold  be  «a  artless,  simple  too ; 

Her  cnlogbt  should  keep  in  View 
lliy  meek  and  unassuming  worth, 

And  inspiration  should  renew 
At  springs  whidt  gave  thine  own  its  birth. 
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Those  apringa  may  boast  no  classic  name 

To  irin  the  emtle  of  ktter'd  pride, 
Yet  is  their  noblest  charm  the  same     , 

As  that  by  Castaly  supplied ; 

From  Aganippe's  crystal  tide 
No  brighter,  fiiirer  waves  can  start. 

Than  Nature's  quiet  teachings  gaide 
From  feeling's  fountain  o'er  the  heart. 
"TU  to  TUB  HBART  Song's  noblest  power — 

Taste's  purest  precepts  must  refer; 
And  Nature's  tact,  not  dirt's  proud  dower. 

Remains  its  best  interpreter: 

He  who  shall  trust,  without  demur. 
What  his  own  better  feelings  teach. 

Although  unlcam'd,  shall  seldom  err. 
But  to  the  hearts  of  others  reach. 
It  is  not  quunt  and  local  terms 

Besprinkled  o'er  thy  rustic  lay, 
Though  well  such  dialect  confirms 

Its  power  unietter'd  minds  to  sway, 

But  'tis  not  th^e  that  most  display 
Thy  sweetest  charms,  thy  gentlest  thr^, — 

Words,  phrases,  fashions  pass  away, 
But  Troth  and  Natdrb  live  through  all. 
These,  these  have  given  thy  rustic  lyre 

Its  truest,  and  its  tenderest  spell ; 
Tlicse  unid  Britun's  tuneful  choir 

Shall  give  thy  honour'd  name  to  dwell  ; 

And  when  Death's  shadowy  curtain  fell 
Upon  thy  toilsome  earthly  lot. 

With  gratefiil  joy  thy  heart  might  swell 
To  feel  that  these  reproach'd  thee  not, 
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To  feel  that  tbon  badst  not  iacurr'd 

"Hie  deep  compnnctioD,  bitter  shame. 
Of  prostituting  g^fls  conferr'd 

To  strengtheo  Virtue's  hellotr'd  claim. 

How  much  more  glorious  is  the  name, 
Tlic  humble  name  which  thou  haat  won. 

Than — "  damn'd  with  everlastii^  fame," 
To  be  for  fame  itself  andone. 
Better,  and  nobler  was  thy  choice 

To  be  the  Bard  of  simple  swains,— 
In  all  their  pleasures  to  r^oice. 

And  soothe  with  sympathy  their  pains ; 

To  punt  with  feeling  in  thy  strains 
Hie  themes  theirtboughts  and  toi^es  discuss. 

And  be,  thot^h  free  from  classic  chains. 
Our  own  more  chaste  Theocritus. 
For  this  should  Sufvolk  proudly  own 

Her  grateful,  and  her  lasting  debt } — 
How  much  more  proudly — had  she  known 

That  pinii^  care,  and  keen  r^ret,— 

Hioughte  which  the  fever'd  spints  fret. 
And  slow  disease, — 'twas  thine  to  bear ; — 

And,  ere  thy  sun  of  life  was  set. 
Had  won  her  Poet's  grateful  prayer. 
'TIS  NOW  TOO  LATE  !  the  scene  is  clos'd. 

Thy  conflicts  borne, — thy  trials  o'er ; — 
And  in  the  peaceful  grave  repoe'd 

That  frame  which  piun  shall  rack  no  more  ;— 

Peace  to  the  Bard  whose  artless  store 
Was  spread  for  Nature's  lowliest  child ; 

Whose  song,  well  meet  for  peasant  lore. 
Was  lowly,  simple,  undefil'd. 
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Yet  long  may  guileless  tfe^ts  preserve 

The  mppWJjT  of  thy  yeree  and  tjiee  }-p- 
■^TiUe  nature's  he^Uiful  feelings  nerve 

T\te  ann  of  labonr  toiling  free. 

Ayhilp  Suffolk  Pbaxamtrv  ifiay  l^e. 
Such  aa  (by  sweetest  tales  i^tikc  known,— 

By  cottagc-heartl),  by  greenwpod  tcec. 
Be  Bloompield  coli'd  with  pri^  their  ov^f 

Jjondon  Jtfagiuiine. 


ELEGIAC  STANZAS, 

fVTilleu  )if  m  Officer  Img  retidnt  in  Irdh,  m  bit  Ttlttn  ta  Englmd. 

Thb  following  Stanzas  are  worthy  of  being  com- 
mitted to  paempry  by  young  and  old.  Thpy  paint 
life  and  the  fallacy  of  human  expectations  in  tbcir  true 
colours,  remove  the  veil  which  fancy  had  thrown 
over  them,  and  shew  how  different  are  the  mellowed 
and  subdued  feelings  of  deelining  age  trqm  tlie  ardour 
of  youtb^aiid  its  vivid  iijiBgiuingfipf  undying  bliss. — Ed. 

I. 

T  came,  b»t  they  hod  pass'd  away,-^ 

Tlie  fair  in  form,  the  pure  in  mind, — 
And,  like  a  etripken  deer,  I  strfty, 

Where  all  are  strange,  and  nope  are  kind; 
Kind  to  the  worp,  the  wearied  sou). 

That  pantsj  that  struggles  for  repose : 
O  that  my  steps  had  reached  the  goal 

Where  earthly  sighs  Upd  soirows  cjose. 
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9. 
Years  bare  pwt  o'er  .ma  Ukp  i  dresiQi 

That  l^TW  no  tmcs  on  oienory'v  p$ge: 
I  look  wtaad  me,  and  I  seem 

Some  relic  of  a  former  age. 
Alone,  a»  in  ft  strpvig^^clime, 

Wbero  ^traogcrrvoicea  moek  mf  ear ; 
I  mv^^  the  lagging  coone  of  time, 

Witltoot  ^  ideh,-rf-4  bope/r-  %  fear! 
3. 
Yet  I  ik^A  hopei,rrr«iid  they  have  fled; 

And  I  hiid  fears  rare  all  too  true  i 
My  wUhes  too  ! — bat  they  are  dead. 

And  wbftt  bave  I  with  life  to  do ! 
Tis  but  to  bear  a  weary  load, 

I  may  not,  dare  not,  cast  away ; 
To  sigh  for  one  smajl,  still,  abode. 

Where  I  may  sleep  as  sweet  as  they: — 
4. 
Aa  they,  the  loveliest  of  their  race. 

Whose  gresay  tombs  n^y  sorrows  steep  ; 
Whose  worth  my  soul  delights  to  trace, — 

Whose  very  bss  'tis  sweet  to  weep; 
To  weep  beneath  the  silent  moon. 

With  none  to  chide,  to  he«r,  to  see : 
Life  can  bestow  no  dearer  boon 

On  one  whom  dcAth  disdains  to  free. 
&. 
I  leave  a  world  that  knows  me  not. 

To  hold  commuwofi  witb  the  dead; 
And  fancy  cooaecntet  the  spot 

Where  fancy's  sofWt  dfeams  are  sbed. 
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i  see  each  shade,  all  Bilvery  white, 
I  bear  each  spint's  melting  sigh ; 

I  turn  to  clasp  those  forms  of  light, 
And  the  pale  morning  chills  my  eye. 


But  soon  the  last  dim  mom  shall  rise. 

The  lamp  of  life  bums  ffeebiy  now, — 
When  stntDger-haods  shall  close  my  ^res. 

And  smooth  my  cold  and  dewy  brow. 
Unknown  I  lived, — so  let  me  die ; 

Nor  stone,  nor  mouomental  cross. 
Tell  where  hu  nameless  ashes  lie. 

Who  sigh'd  for  gold,  and  found  it  dross. 

London  Magaxiiu. 


THE  LAST  MAN. 

WftlTTKN    BT    T.   CAUPBBLL. 

Onft  observations  on  the  Last  Mao  will  be  fomid  in 
oar  prelimioary  view  of  Modem  Literature. 

All  worldly  shapes  shall  melt  ia  gloom. 

The  Sun  himself  must  die, 
Before  this  mortal  shall  assume 

Its  immortality  I 
I  saw  a  vision  in  my  sleep, 
Tbat  gave  my  spirit  strength  to  sweep 

Adown  the  gulf  of  "nme  1 
I  saw  the  last  of  human  mould. 

That  shall  Creation's  death  behold 
As  Adam  saw  her  prime ! 
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The  Sun's  eye  had  a  sickly  glare. 

The  Earth  with  age  was  wan,  > 

The  skeletons  of  nations  were 

Around  that  lonely  man ! 
Some  had  expired  in  fight — the  hrands 
Still  rusted  in  their  hony  hands ;~ 

In  plague  and  famine  some! 
Earth's  cities  had  no  sound  nor  tread; 
And  ships  were  drifting  inth  the  dead 

To  shores  where  all  was  dumb ! 

Yet  prophet  like,  that  lone  one  stood, 

'With  dauntless  words  and  high. 
That  shook  the  seic  leaves  from  the  wood 

As  if  a  storm  paaa'd  by. 
Saying  we  are  twins  in  death,  proud  Snn, 
Thy  face  is  cold,  thy  race  is  run, 

"Tis  mercy  bids  the!e  go ; 
For  thou  ten  thousand,  thousand  years 
Kast  seen  the  tide  of  human  tears, 

ThfU;  shall  no  longer  flow. 

What  thoi^h  beneath  thee  man  put  forth 

His  pomp,  his  pride,  lus  skill; 
And  arts -that  made  fire,  flood,  and  earth, 

TTie  vassals  of  his  will; — 
Yet  mou^  I  not  thy  parted  sway, 
llion  dim,  discrowned  king  of  day: 

For  all  those  traphied  arts 
And  triumphs  that  beneath  tkee  sprang, 
Heal'd  not  a  passion  or  a  pang 

Entail'd  on  human  hearts. 
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Go,  let  oblirion's  cuitaia  fall 
,  Upon  tbe  stage  of  men. 
Nor  with  thy  rising  beams  recall 

Life's  tragedy  again. 
ItB  piteous  pogeaDts  bring  not  back 
Nor  waken  flesh,  upon  the  rack 

Of  pun  anew  to  writhe  i 
Stretch'd  in  disease's  shapes  abhorr'di 
Or  movi  m  IwttJe  by  the  sword, 

Ijke  grtua  beneMh  the  scyUte. 

E'en  I  am  weary  in  yon  akieg 

To  yr^Uii.  thy  luting  Ere; 
Test  of  all  sumlesa  agonies 

Behold  not  me  eiipire. 
My  Ups  th*t  speak  tby  <Urge  of  death— 
Thdr  rounds  gasp  and  gm^lii^  breath 

To  see  thou  shalt  not  boost. 
The  efilipse  of  Nature  spreads  my  p^U^ — 
The  majesty  of  darkness  sImJI 

Receive  iQy  parting  gho^t  I 

This  spirit  shall  return  to  Him 

That  gave  its  heareuly  spark} 
Yet  tmnk  not.  Sun,  it  shall  be  dim 

When  thou  thyself  art  daikt 
No !  it  shall  live  agaixi,  and  shine 
In  bliss  unknown  to  beams  of  thin^ 

By  him  recall'd  to  breath, 
Who  captire  led  captivity. 
Who  robb'd  the  grave  of  Victory,— 

And  took  the  sting  irom  Death 
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Go  SOD,  while  men?  holds  me  up 

On  Nature's  Rwfol  waste 
To  drink  this  last  and  bitter  cup 

Of  gnei  that  man  shall  taste- 
Go,  teU  the  night  that  hides  thy  face. 
Thou  saVst  the  last  of  Adam's  rac«. 

On  Earth's  sepulchral  clod. 
The  darVning  universe  defy 
To  qnench  his  Immortality, 

Or  shake  his  trust  in  GodI 


THE  DAUGHTER  OP  MEATH.  - 

WnVTHBRthestoryofMelachlin'sdaughterbetnieor 
not,  it  is  related  in  the  History  of  Ireland  almost  lite- 
rally as  the  poet  describes  it  here  )  and  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  stories  fonnded  in  history,  even  when 
they  are  originally  mere  fictions  of  the  itmerant  bard, 
or  historical  Senachee,  are  still  more  interesting  to  all 
readers,  than  those  which  the  poet  himself  immediately 
invents.  The  fact  is,  that  we  are  always  more  willing 
to  sympathize  with  rMJthanwithJmafi^'norjf  characters, 
and  tdl  historical  charaotera,  descriptions,  and  events, 
appear  real  to  us,  whether  they  be  so  or  not, — Ed. 

TuRGBsius,  the  chief  of  a  turbulent  band. 
Came  over  from  Norway  and  coDqueWd  the  land ; 
Rebellion  hath  smooth'd  the  invader's  care^, 
The  natives  shnmk  from  him,  in  hate,  or  in  fear; 
While  Erin's  proudspitit  seemed  slumbering  in  i»eace. 
In  secret  it  panted  for  death— or  release. 

The  tumult  of  battle  was  hush'd  for  a  while,—' 
Targeslua  was  monarch  of  Brm's  fair  isle ; 
k2 
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llie  sword  of  the  conqueror  slept  in  its'  sbeadi,  - 
Hid  triumphs  were  hoQonr'd  with  trophy  and  wreath; 
TTie  princes  of  Erin  despiur'd  of  relief, 
And  knelt  to  the  lawless  Norwegian  Chief. 

His  heart  knew  the  charm  of  a  woman's  sweet  smile. 
But  ne'er,  till  he  came  to  this  beautiful  Isle, 
Did  he  know  with  what  mild,  yet  resistless  controul, 
That  sweet  smile  can  conquer  a  conqueror's  soul — 
And  ohi'mid  the  sweet  smiles  most  sure  to  enthral). 
He  soon  met  one — whom  he  thought  sweetest  of  all. 

The  brare  prince  of  Meath  had  a  daughter  as  fair 
As  thepearisfromLochNeagb,  which  encircledher  hair; 
The  Tyrant  beheld  her,  and  cried,  "  She  shall  come 
To  reign  as  the  Queen  of  my  gay  monutun  home; 
Ere  sunset  to-morrow  hath  crimson'd  the  sea 
Melachlin,  send  forth  thy  young  daughter  to  me!" 

Awhile  paused  the  prince— too  indignant  to  speak, 
TTiere  bum'd  a  reply  in  his  glance— on  his  cheek; 
But  quickly  that  hurried  expression  was  gone. 
And  calm  was  hie  manner,  and  mild  was  his  ton^ 
He  answer'd — "  Ere  sunset  has  crimson'd  the  sea. 
To-morrow — I'll  send  my  young  daughter  to  thee ! 

**  At  sunset  to-morrow  your  palace  forsake. 
With  twenty  young  chiefs  seek  the  lale  on  yon  lake; 
And  there,  in  its  coolest  and  pleasantest  shades,  ' 
My  child  shall  await  you  with  twenty  fair  maids  ;* 
Yes — ^bright  as  my  armour  the  damsels  shall  be, 
Whom  I  send  with  my  daughter,  Tui^esius,  to  thee." 
Tui^esius  return'd  to  bis  pahice; — to  him 
The  sports  of  that  evening  seem'd  languid  and  dim ; 
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And  tediously  long  was  the  daiicness  of  nighty 
AD48lowly  the  morningnDiblded  its  ligiM:} 
Hie  sun  seem'd  to  linger — as  if  it  Would  be 
An  age  ere  his  setting  ^vould  crimson  the  sea. 

At  length  came  the  moment — the  King  and  his  band 
Withrapturepush'dofftheiriight  boat  from  the  land; 
And  bright  shone  the  gems  on  their  armour,  and  bright 
Flaah'd  their  fast-moving  oars  in' the  setting  sun's  light ; 
And  long  ere  they  luided,  they  saw  through  the  trees^ 
The  maidens'  white  garments  that  waved  in  the  breeze. 

More  strong  in  the  lake  was  the  daah  of  each  oar. 
More  Bwift  the  gay  vessel  flew  on  to  the  shore. 
Its  keel  touch'd  the  pebbles — ^but  over  the  sait  ' 
The  youths  in  a  moment  had  leap'd  to  the  turf. 
And  rush'd  to  a  shady  retreat  in  the  wood. 
Where  nMny  veil'd  forms  mute  and  motionless  stood. 

"  Say,  which  is  Melacfalin's  foir  daughter? — away 
With  these  veils,"  cried  Turgcaiua,  "no  longer  delay  j 
Resistance  is  vain,  we  will  quickly  behold 
Which  robe  hides  the  loveliest  face  in  its  fold; 
These  clouds  shall  no  longer  o'ershadow  our  bliss, 
Let  each  seize  a  veil — and  my  trophy  be  Mw  /" 

He  seized  a  white  veil,  and  before  bim  appear'd 
No  fearful  weak  girl — ^bnt  a  foe  to  be  fear'd ! 
A  youth — who  sprang  forth  fromliis  female  disguise, 
Ijke  lightning  that  flashes  from  calm'snxomer  skies ; 
His  hand  grasp'd  a  weapon,  and  wild  was  the  joy       , 
That  shone  in  the  glance  of  the  Warrior-Boy. 
And  under  each  ^rtiite  robe  a  yoa^  was  conceal'd. 
Who  met  his  opponent  witii  sword  and  with  Aieid, 
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Turgesiiu  waa  slain — end  the  raftideoB  weteblMt, 
Melachlia's  &ir  daughter  more  blithe  than  the  rest; 
And  ere  the  laat  annbeam  had  crimflon'd  the  eea. 
They  htul'd  the  Boy-Victors — and  Erin  yna  free! 

T. 


BIRTH-DAY  VERSES. 

TBANSIiATGD  FROM  THE  DUTCH  OV  TOLLBMS. 

Without  beine  auper-critical,  we  can  perceive  only 
three  Qtulta  in  the  following  lines.  They  are  oBll«d 
"  Birth-day  Venes,"  though  they  do  not  contain  ereo 
an  allnsion  to  such  a  day.  They  would  more  properly 
take  thwr  title  from  the  last  than  from  the  first  day  of 
our  existence.  The  second  is,  that  they  are  spoken  by  a 
young  man  of  twenty-five.  Would  not  the  solemn 
character  of  the  obaerrations  which  be  makes,  and  the 
wishes  in  which  he  indulges,  be  better  suited  to  him  at 
forty*five  i  The  last  line  is  prosaicand  anworfhy  of  all 
its  {vedecessors.  If  the  expression  "  in  God's  namey 
be  poetiy>  we  know  not  what  is  prose.— EId. 

Rbatlkss  lime !  who  ne'er  abidest> 
Driver  1  who  lift's  chariot  guidest 
O'er  dark  hills  and  vales  that  smiie. 
Let  mc^  let  me  breath  awhile : 
Whither  dost  thou  hasten  i  say ! 
priver  1  but  an  instant  stay. 
What  a  Viewless  distance  thou. 
Still  tutired,  halt  travell'd  nowj 
Never  tarrying— rest  unheeding- 
Over  thorns  and  roses  speeding. 
Through  lone  places  unforeseen—  . 
Cliff  and  vast  abyss  between. 
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Five  and  twenty  years  thoo'st  psss'd, 
ThonderiDgoQ  nncheck'd,  and  fiut> 
And,  though  tempests  burst  aroond,  - 
Stan  nor  stay  thy  coursera  fbnnd :    ' 
I  am  diBBf — faint — oppress'd— 
Driver  I  for  one  moment  rest. 

Awifteir  than  the  Ughtnbg  flies 

All  things  vanish  &om  my  eyes  j 

All  that  rise  so  bright^  o'ei  me 

lake  pale  mist^ wreaths  fade  before  me; 

Every  spot  my  glance  can  find 

"Thy  tnlpatienxx:  teaves  behbd. 

Yesterday  tbf  wild  steeds  Seir 
O'er  a  spot  where  roses  grew ;      . 
Thesi  I  Booght  to  gather  blindly. 
Bat  thoa  borried'st  on  unkindly ; 
Furest  bods  I  trampled,  lorn. 
And  bat  grasp'd  the  naked  thorn. 

Driver!  torn  tUee  qtdddy  back 
On  the  self-same  beatef^  ttttek; 
I,  of  late,  so  much  neglected, 
LoBfr--foi^t— contemn'd-Htgeeted— i 
That  I  still  each  scene  wotild  trace  :-u  • 
Sbudcen  thy  bemldering  pace  I 

Dost  tiioa  thos  Ibipetamu  drits, 
Th^  thoa  sooner  Mily'st  arrive 
Safe  nHtbhi  the  halloVd  fences 
Where  delight—where  rest  commeilces?' 
Where  then  dost  Oiou  respite^jrate?*^ 
AH  makes  answer:  ''At  the  Orare." 
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There,  alas !  and  only  there. 
Through  the  storms  that  rend  the  air. 
Doth  the  rugged  pathway  bend : 
Thrac  all  pains  and  sorrows  end; 
There  repose's  goal  is  won — 
Driver  1  rid^  io  God's  name,  on.  V.  D. 

London  Magaxme, 


A  CHIT  CHAT  LETTEU 

ON  MBN  AND  OTHBR  THINGS. 


JVvw  Vti  Wti,  Jmt.  €  FithK  ht  Lniat,  la  AtiOms  Wtoi,  Jn.  ■ 
FtOtm  t  Orf»d. 


Wb  like  the  wit  and  rambling  manner  of  Ned  Ward. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  in  the  highest  strain  of  poetry,  but 
ndther  should  it  be;  for  "  wit  and  judgment  ever  are 
at  strife,"  and  he  who  is  too  ambitious  of  excellence, 
must  be  willing  to  sacrifice  a  great  portion  of  his  wit. 
Swift  was  a  great  wit  bat  not  a  great  poet :  Ned  is  not 
BO  wifly,  hot  his  aasociations  are  more  poetical. — ^Eo. 


Dbak  Anthony !  thy  old  friend  Ned 
Is  at  his  desk,,  and  not  a-bed. 
"Rs  twelve  o'clock, — a  chilly  night,—  . 
My  chamber  fire  is  fiill  and  bright ; 
^d  my  unumbra,  like  the  moon 
Upon  a  rammer  aftemoont 
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Smiles  with  a  pale  and  clondless  niy 

Id  tiny  mimicry  of  day, — 

Shedding  tbio  light,  assoil'd  from  gloomy 

O'er  the  horizon  of  my  room. 

"T^  twelve  o'clock, — the  watchman  gpes 

Lnlliag  the  hoar  into  s  doze,>— 

Leading  Time  by,  and  through  the  nose  }— 

Wrapping  his  voice  in  his  great  coat. 

And  'plaining  in  a  woollen  note. 

Of  weather  cold,  and  lalliug  showers. 

And  doady  skies  (for  ever  ours  1) 

And  the  decay  of  drowsy  hours. 

In  gnsts  of  ndnd,  down  comes  the  nio. 

Swooping  like  peas  upon  the  pane ; 

Lond  is  ttie  music  of  the  sashes,— 

And  throngh  the  solitary  plashes. 

Dull  hackneyH  waddle  from  the  play, 

A  nigged  eightecn-penny  way,— 

The  driver  wriggliug  on  his  seat. 

With  haybanda  rotmd  bis  head  and  feet. 

I,  slipper  footed,  sit  and  send 
"nieae  nothings,  to  my  college  friend. 
Who  now  perchance, — a  countei'part 
To  me  iaidlenesB  of  heart, — i 
Leans  at  his  books,— with  toasted  kneea 
Against  the  gr^te,— and  hears,  the  breeze 
Ransack  the  midnight  college  trees — 
Hears  bell  to  bell,  from  tower  to  tower, 
SolleDly  murmur  "  the  damn'd  hour  ;"•  ■ 

•  OaeorikolddrHMitiiUMya,  "Kthen  iiuiy  thiog  daniDc4  m 
ttrtb,  Et  ii  MdTC  ti'dmk  at  ni^t."  Sodm  of  oiv  nDdccn  Farce  miten 
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And  who  (bo  dreaming  thooglit  will  be !) 
Mfty  now  be  tiltiag  pens  with  me. 

Oh  Anthooy, — aa  Brutus  said^ — 
How  idle  'tis  to  be  well  read  1 
What  stults  are  men  to  screw  their  look* 
Into  the  musty  wood  of  books, — 
To  pass  their  days  on  dry  dry-luid. 
In  studying  things  at  second  luuidi 
Of  what  avail  is  leamiag  ? — What  i 
But  to  unparadue  mux's  lot.I 
A  book,  that  apple  worse  than  Eve'a, 
Comes  with  its  bitter  fruit  in  leaves. 
And  tempts  each  college  Adamite 
To  cut  lus  learned  tooth,  and  ~bite  ! 
What  is  the  scholar's  gwJO>  for  fooling 
His  time  ^th  a  perpetual  schooling  ? 
For  parting  with  all  kith  and  kiad7< — 
A  dus^,  cabineted  mind, 
A  forehead  wored  like  pority— a  pair 
Of  legs  that  stutter  ev^  where-<- 
Nerres,  ever  trembling,— as  one  sees 
BclI-wires  at  public  offices,— 
A  black  dress  brownet'  than  the  berries. 
And  fit  but  to  befHend  the  chcilies ; 
A  gait  tlrat  offers  food  for  Candoor,— 
Two  eyes  for  Mr.  Alexander  ;• 
And,  to  complete  this  thing  inhumaa. 
The  devil  a  bit  at  love  ftora  Woman. 
Up  I  from  thy  books  I— come— come— be  idle  ! 
Up !  np ! — OS  saith  the  sage  of  Rydal  I 

■TbtfKUocBliit.    JtuamiiT ikt  Gr0U,it(heejnittmM. 
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Hie  sage  alone — no  poor  abuse ! 
By  addii^  to  the  sage,  the  goose. 
Oh  Tony  !  Tony  I  if  thon  thus 
Stnigglest  with  tngic  ^schylns. 
If  thus  thine  eye  by  nlght~Iight  sees 
The  page  bnt  of  Euripides— 
The  leaves  of  Hato,  dry  as  those 
Which  AatamD  withers  as  she  throwv 
With  her  batut  haoda  on  Isis'-marge  :— 
By  heavens  !  man,  thoa  wilt  ne'er  odargs 
Experience  of  the  gallant  worid, 
Ttinnigh  whidi  lifk,  vrben  'tis  lifie,  is  hurt'd ; 
A  sense  of  hretthitig  joy — a  Iwait 
To  take  thine  own  Uid  others'-part. 
Leave  books  and  learn  a  wisec  plan. 
Read  that' strange  Woi^j  thy  fellow  man  I 

Awake  1— 4hon  art  awake  in  eyesi— 
Well  then,  poor  bOea  spirit^  arise ! 
Shake  off  this  mnstioess  of  nature^ 
Book  thyself  in  the  Rqpilatoi^- 
And  hither  come  to  bri^Uer  e^se 
Thui  sings  in  ftet-work  coUq^  I 
Come  to  thy  friend— oh  I  come  to  all 
That  makes  this  Ijondon  mapcat ! 

Oxford  I  know  ia  dear  to  thee, 
(As  thon  hast  often  said  to  mei) 
For  all  its  aged  imi^iy, — 
Its  sunted  carvings  of  old  stone,~- 
Its  air  so  leaned  and  so  lone^— 
Its  fretted  windows  and  calm  meatt 
And  aatiqoe  wealtli  of  press  and  pen. 
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Its  pleasant  Isis,  aweet  to  see. 

So  reeded  and  so  watery ! 

Its  bosky  banks,  enriching  well 

With  green,  old  Learning's  citadel ! 

Yet,  after  all,  'tis  solitnde 

Of  stone,  of  water,  and  of  wood. 

Of  leaf,  of  river,  and  of  brook. 

Of  trencher-hat,  and  gown,  and  book  :— 

Oh  1  life  at  Oxford  is  bat  death 

Allow'd  a  little,— little  breath ! 

Come  up  to  town  ]^«ome  up  to  me— 
I  have  a  knife  and  fork  for  thee, — 
A  little  room^ — a  sofa  bed, — 
A  platter,  and  a  crumb 'of  bread,— 
Ad  easy  chair, — a  merry  fire, — 
And  say,— What  more  can  heart  desire  ?—  • 
Beneath  my  stairs  in  snug  repose. 
Immured  in  sawdust,  lie  two  rows 
Of  tiiose  dark  gentry,  who  inherit 
Long  heads  of  cork,  and  hearts  of  spirit. 
They  shall  our  moralizcrs  be. 
And  hold  the  glass  to  thee  and  me ! 
And  we  will  see  oui-selves,  as  free  as 
Ourselves  should  see,  not  others  see  as. 
The  postman's  knock  each  mom  shoU  shake 
Thy  married  eyelids  wide  awake : 
And  if  a  little  bilious  (bottles 
V/ih  rtuse  the  bile  in  lazy  throttles), 
A  taste  of  soda  shall  uhyellow 
The  eye-light  of  my  Oxford  Fellow- 
Then  for  a  breakfast,  slow  and  sure, 
(A  hasly  one  I  can't  endure,) 
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A  chat  on  Britajii's  own  Fizgenild, 
A  lounge  upon  the  Momu^  Herald, 
Where  Mr.  White  the  fancy  courts 
lo  his  divine  Police  Reports. 
—The  cloth  removed— the  cups  from  the  board 
(You  know,  we  now  expel  the  tea-board) 
A  torn  or  two  about  the  room ; 
Or  if  perchance  the  morning's  gloom 
Be  prevalent — a  game  of  draughts 
To  exerdse  each  other's  crafts. 
Well  none  of  chess ! — I  hate  the  name 
Of  that  old  Tabernacle  game. 
That "  intellectual  amusement," 
Meant  half  for  fun,  and  half  for  use  meant,  , 

lliat  odious  tedious  mode  of  slothing. 
O'er  which  you  hang  and  play  for  nothing^ 
That  bitter  patience-teazing  food — 
That  sober  gambling  for  the  good. 
We'll  have  a  hock  of  ham  for  lunching — 
^  pairof  muffled  gloves  for  punching — 
7W  sticks  to  play  at  single  stick- 
To  try  if  heads  be  thin  or  thick, 
A  pur  of  foils  for  button  pinking— 
All  things  in  short  that  lead/rom  thinking ! 

-  Dinner  shall  come — and  we  will  beat 
Two  aldermen  in  what  we  eat : 
Not  in  our  quantity, — but  in 
The  dainties  slided  o'er  the  chin — 
The  little  lamb,  the  bright  slim  bean. 
The  thin  wine  in  the  glass  of  green,— 
The  cherry  tart  full  of  the  fruit. 
The  SUltoD,  with  the  ale  to  suit. 
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And  the  cool  orimaoD  itore  that  keeps 
Its  steady  flow,  till  either  sleeps  ! 

Brief,  and  yet  pleasant  be  aar  slamber. 
For  tinkliDg  cupv,  juat  two  in  nuihber) 
And  iteamiMg  kettle,— «inging  long 
And  whisperingfly  its  vesper  aoag. 
Shall  call  as  to  oar  sweet  boh'ea. 
And  freshen  oa  o'er  fragrant  tea  1 
Yoa  shall  tell  tales  of  sober  ooUege, 
And  libel  old  and  gowned  knowledge  ; 
And  I'll  beguile  the  Chinese  honr 
With  English  stories,  bright  in  flower  I 

What  for  the  night  ? — My  friend  inquircb  :• 
Two  cwdles  and  the  best  of  fires — 
A  pleasant  game  of  double  dnmmy. 
With  cards  pot  new,  nor  yet  too  thumb]/  ; 
Spuy  the  points — a  stirring  bet 
Oar  spirit  in  the  game  to  whet ; 
Then  hey  1  for  thrifty  play,  and  care. 
Shuffling  and  sorting — here  and  there — 
The  cautious  spade  led  through  the  king. 
The  sniffd  revoke— the  "  No  such  thing,*'— 
The  powers  of  candid  dummy  sconn'd. 
The  playiDg  up  to  the  weak  hand— 
The  gentle  heart — the  thundering  club<—  • 
There,  double,  single,  and  the  rub ! 

Put  by  the  card?,  my  gallant  Tony, 
(Let  me  conclude  you've  paid  the  mon<!j-,) 
The  sapper's  here,  quick  at  the  call  bad. 
Stale  bread— old  t»eer— a  lobster— salad. 
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T^me  set  the  ^ipetite  a-nviof , 
Yet  latisfy  the  fiercest  craving  i-m 
And  let  me  tell  you — ^whea  yoa've  pui^d 
An  idle  d»y  fimu'Crat  to  list. 
And  labonr'd  hard  at  doing  little,— 
The  stomach  hnugereth  after  Tictoal. 

Tia  getting  1^ :— Ob,  that's  no  matter<^ 
Here  I  ttajH^era's  brandy^-there's  the  mtfo'— 
TTie  sqgsr, — mix,  yooTBclf ! — no  doubt 
(Some  drink  "  warm  with,"  some  "  cold  without," 
You'll  take  what  best  yonr  taste  delights  .■— 
But  something  must  be  had  a-nights  1 

Then  sitting,  lad,  behind  the  glass. 
While  the  late  momenta  mutely  pass,— 
We  whiff  the  fhtgiant  mild  cigar. 
And  iQonnt  upon  the  silver  oar 
Of  its  bright  clouds,  in  spirits  then,— 
And  dream  into  ethere^  men  1 
—To  bed— to  bedr-as  Macbeth's  wife 
Whisper'd  in  sleqn :  the  springs  of  life 
Are  gone  down  with  the  sunken  day  j-— 
And,  we  must  rest. — ^To  i>ed — away  I 

Such  be  your  in-  door  pastime : — can 
A  tidier  be  contrived  for  man  ? — 
If  you  would  read  ;— Ned  Ward  (not  I) 
The  wit;— Tom  Brown— Arbuthnot— lie 
In  a  recess  mahi^any; — 
With  Swift— and  Congrcve — ^Vanbrugh— all 
That  made  our  language  magical ! — 
The  less  of  reading,  though,  the  better— 
This  Is  the  burden  of  my  letter. 
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No  more — now  write,  and  say  you  come, 
ChaDg;e  yobr  book  cell  for  a  wann  room ; — 
\\^itb  London  »pmt8  all  about  you, 
And  one  with  you,— who's  nought  without  you ! 
Nbd  Ward,  Jun. 

p.  s, — Should  you  not  "stir  at  this,"  I'll  write 
More  wonders  on  another  night  ;— 
And  show  you  **  London  Town"  outright ! 

London  Magazine. 


"POURQUOI  EXISTONS-NOUS?"— voLTAiSB. 

DocTOSs,  though  stdH'd  in  Nature's  laws. 

Are  posed  to  find  a  final  cause 

Why  first  she  breathed  upon  man's  day, 

And  call'd  him  forth  to  light  and  day. 

To  man,  they  ask,  can  it  be  given. 

Poor  worm,  to  glorify  high  Heaven  ? 

Or  can  Omnipotence  require 

The  nasal  praise  of  earthly  quire  i 

And,  more  presumptaoos  still,  they  task 

Tie  fountain  of  their  breaUi,  and  ask, 

Can  Providence  its  business  further 

By  wars  and  famine,  lost,  and  murder,— 

In  tears,  in  sighs,  and  blood  delighting. 

The  equal  fruits  of  love  and  ^hting! 

Such  are  the  knotty  points  and  curious 

Which  men,  by  too  much  love  made~  furious, 

INim  on  all  sides, — as  dogs  an  urchin, — 

Yet  gain  no  truth  by  all  their  searching. 
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Theit  reasoning,  like  the  tread-  mill's  round. 
Covers  the  same  eternal  ground, 
And  all  their  steps  repeated  o'er 
Leave  them — -just  where  they  were  before. 
Some  old  man  bom  to  lire  alone. 
To  &8t  and  prey,  to  sigh  and  moan ; 
Others  as  sapiently  suppose 
Life's  end  is  seated  on  the  nose,* 
All  virtue  and  perfection  stinting 
Within  the  narrow  bounds  of  squinting. 
So  Western  sages  make  it  vicious 
When  men  grow  thinking  and  suspicious ; 
And  deem  it  not  a  venial  slip. 
To  look  beyond  the  nose's  tip ; 
Some  recommend  a  spiritual  purging 
Of  sin,  by  means  of  corporal  scouring ; 
While  some  would  spend  our  prime's  best  ^e 
In  vagabonding  pilgrimage. 
.  Of  strange  opinions  there's  no  dearth — 
Some  think  oar  business  here  on  earth . 
Is  to  consume  the  night's  still  noon 
In  closest  conference  with  the  moon ; 
To  fly  upon  the  visual  wing 
And  pick  up  news  from  Saturn's  ring. 
Iliere  are,  and  surety  these  have  reason. 
Who  life  with  mirth  and  pleasore  season. 
Here  are  who  hold,  most  indiscreet. 
That  life  is  one  perpetual  treat, 
A  feast,  a  mere  debauch,  a  revel. 
And  in  hard  drinkbg  seek  thdr  level. 

•  ThclBdlMFakMn  tiifer  day*  wlA  tbrircjMfitcdM  (hepaii 
•rtfcrir  QOM. 

L 
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The  wiser  deem  the  task  of  man 

Od  earth  is  but  himself  to  scan. 

To  help  a  brother  in  distress. 

To  the  great  goal  of  knowledge  press, 

T'  enlai^  the  narrow  bonnds  of  mind. 

New  remedies  for  evils  find. 

Firmly  to  guard  hia  country's  laws. 

And  bravely  bleed  in  Freedom's  cause. 

When  the  great  cause  of  life  I'd  know. 

To  such  philosophers  I'd  go : 

With  them  I'd  laugh  at  aU  those  blockheads. 

Who  fw  opinion's  sake  would  knock  heads. 

And  limit  every  Cbristim  brain 

To  hold,  just  what  their  own  contain : 

With  them  I'd  think,  with  them  I'd  doub^ 

And  hope  I'd  made  the  puzzle  oat. 

Bnt,  sinee  the  Fates'degree  to  twine, 

^-~- thy  thread  of  life  with  mine. 

The  sceptic  sinks  into  the  lover; 
Nor  care  I  longer  to  discover 
A  better  cause'  why  man  should  be. 
Than  simply  to  exist  with  thee. 
Reposing  on  thy  faithful  breast. 
All  doubts  for  ever  sink  to  rest. 
On  thee  I  gaze,  and  the  bless'd  sight 
Proves  that  "whatever  is,  is  right ;" 
While,  pleased,  I  own,  howe'er  life  tend. 
The  means  must  sanctity  the  end. 

New  Monthly  Magazme. 
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SONNET. 

WHITTBN  ON  SEEING  A  GREEK  AT  VAUXHALL. 


Thk  ftntbor  of  the  following  beautiful  lines  has,  i£ 
wenustake  not,  erred,  in  placing  the  scene  at  Vaux- 
haU,  as  the  Greek  could  not  have  happened  to  enter 
the  gardens  by  chance,  and ;  if  he  went  purposely,  his 
pnrpose  must  be  to  eqjoy,  like  others,  the  festivities  of 
the  place.    How,  then,  could  he  be  said  to 
"  Gaze  around"  him  "  with  unquiet  eye. 
As  if  the  music  and  light  reveby 
Butstamp'd  a  deeper  sttdaess  in"  his  "mind}" 


Btm  he  bebdd  nor  mingled  with  the  Ibroiif . 
Bat  view'd  Aen  not  with  niMMhniple  bate. 

OtOUHmU. 

Hy  soul  is  o'et  the  Waters — there  is  not 
For  scenes  like  these  a  sympathy  within ; 
And  thou  dost  torn  thee  from  the  restless  din 

Of  pleasure's  many  voices,  to  the  spot 

Where  all  thy  sdiil's  affections  are  enshrined; 
And  gaze  aPonnd  thee  with  unquiet  eye. 
As  if  the  music  and  light  revelry 

But  stamp  a  deeper  sadness  in  thy  mind. 

Thou  think'st  of  those  firm  hearts  and.trus^  hands 
Wbieh  throb  and  strive  for  liberty  and  right> 
An4  every  tranquil  vale  and  giant  hdght. 

Which  lies  or  rises  in  that "  land  of  lands," 
Where  the  blue  sky  hangs  smilingly  above 
The  rushing  Hellespont,  with  looks  of  lore. 
Itondon  Magasme. 
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AJ^FAIMA'S  LAMENT.* 

To  the  lovers  of  romantic  poetry,  the  following  lines 
will  be  acceptable.  We  shall  only  observe,  that  the 
measure  seems  neither  suited  to  the  dignity  of  the 
queen,  nor  to  the  magnitude  of  her  misfortunes. — ^Ed. 

Is  a  dungeon  fit  home  for  a  queen, 

^Vhere  the  day-spring  ne'er  pours  its  light ! 
Must  she,  in  Grenada  once  seen 
In  the  plendour  and  pomp  of  a  diadem  bright — 
In  the  purple  of  power  and  bathed  id  delight, 
Becaptived,  forsaken,  forlorn. 
Ad  object  of  pity  and  scorn  ! 

Beauty,  royalty,  innocence,  dow 

Alas  1  ye  can  serve  me  no  more ; 
To  the  cruel  Boabdil  I  bow. 
To  the  rage  <rf  a  husband  and  tyrant,  before 
Youth's  time  is  gone  by  or  the  minutes  are  o'er. 
When  life  is  all  hope,  and  we  think 
Rich  draughts  without  limit  to  drink. 

Ye  Zegris,  perfidious  aoc  base. 

Ye  slaughter'd  my  fnends  unaware ; 
Not  enough  was  the*  blood  of  their  race, 
But  with  them  ye  dared  pierce  with  the  shaft  of  despair. 
With  calumny's  arrow  a  heart  that  must  bear 
To  be  victim,  in  fullness  of  woes, 
To  the  virtue  and  worth  of  your'foes. 

*  See  tlK^iferorjr  of  Bmbdil,  Ibe  hut  Meomh  Unf  of  Orcnad*. 
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Ye  Bay  I'm  not  true  to  the  bed 
or  a  monster  of  jealousy; 
That  love's  flame  for  another  I've  fed ; 
Bat  the  love  of  my  honour  is  first  love  vith  me ; 
And  if  in  the  depths  of  my  soul  there  should  be 
One  blush  of  ill  passion  concealed. 
It  shall  ever  be  kept  unreveal'd. 
O  Grenada !  O  my  sad  home  1 

Do  there  none  of  thy  warriors  remain  ? 
Not  one  that  to  save  me  will  come 
'    And  enter  the  list  for  his  queen,  and  regain 

Her  freedom  once  more  ?  Are  they  all  with  the  slain  } 
O  Mu9a,  haste  thou  to  my  aid. 
Lest  I  perish  belied  and  betray'd ! 
My  country,  my  parents,  my  throne. 

Is  the  mom,  the  sweet  mora  of  my  days. 
Not  its  hopes  and  its  wishes  alone, 
Bst  its  mantle  of  gnindenr,  its  incense  of  praise. 
To  be  trod  in  the  earth  7  are  its  glorious  rays 
To  be  shorn  from  my  royalty's  brow, 
Polluted  and  dark'en'd  as  now  ? 
llie  wolf  keeps  his  haunt  and  his  lur. 

The  eagle  his  moontwn-ncst  free, 
He  peasant  his  home,  and  in  ur 
The  birds  soar  in  sunshine  and  liberty — 
But  the  queen  of  Grenada  is  captive,  and  she 
Must  in  sorrow  and  misery  lie. 
Or  dare,  'reft  of  honoar,  to  die. 

O  Mahomet  1  weak  is  thy  power 

AVhen  innocence  snfiers  in  vain ; 
When  evil  the  good  may  devour — 
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WbenthducaDstnot  the  s^ongfromoppreHioiUrestnunl 
I  abjure  thy  religion,  I  own  not  thy  reign, 

I  wilt  wonbip  a  Ood  I  can  tmst. 

To  avenge  me  the  cause  of  the  jnst. 

New  Monthly  Magazine. 


Of  ^li,  we  have  spoken  in  oar  "Preliminary  View." 


It  was  as  beautifal  a  night 

As  ever  shadoVd  earth  and  sky, 
To  make  the  dim  remuna  of  light 

More  loved  in  that  obscurity. 
The  sea  slept  atirless  on  the  shore. 
Save  haply  ^en  the  dripping  oar 
Its  parple  robe  with  gems  besprinkled, 
Rotmd  which  the  drcling  eddies  wrinlded. 
Young  Selim's  bark  across  the  flood 
Its  lone  and  silent  way  pursued. 
Now  broke  across  the  widening  gleam 
Of  pale  Phingari's  ocean-beam, 
Then  smfUy  o'er  the  darkling  blue. 
Awhile  invisible,  it  flew. 
Save  by  the  shining  track  that  swept 
The  wave,  and  still  its  lustre  kept. 
E'en  when  the  boat  had  rcach'd  the  strand. 
And  grated  on  the  sloping  sand. 
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Yoa  nught  have  traced  from  Henmrn's  faiO, 

As  cleaiiy  Bg  the  sunny  rill 

Hirougli  Emerald  vales  is  seen  to  wiod> 

lie  ailTery  course  that  keel  had  taken ;  — 

The  line,  thongb  thin,  was  yet  unshaken ; 

It  seem'd  a  cable  of  moon-beams  twin'd, 

Some  spirit's  ftury  prow  to  bind. — 

Are  those  the  whispers  of  Autumn's  breeze, . . 

As  it  lures  the  ripe  leaves  from  the  citron  trees. 

Or  is  it  the  hum  of  the  clnatering  bees, 

Thus  breakit^  the  silence  of  midnight's  hour 

With  mannnriog  music  from  yon  grey  tower, 

Whence  gleuns  through  the  lattice  a  flickering  ray. 

Like  the  beacon  expiring  at  break  of  day  ? 

Oh !  no,  'tis  the  voice  of  empassioned  greeting, 

Oft  silenced  awhile  by  their  soft  lips  meeting. 

For  Selim  has  gain'd  the  turret's  height. 
By  none  but  Zella's  eye  disceru'd, 

And  now  e'en  the  night  lamp  is  hid  &om  tiie  sight 
In  the  shadow  of  him  for  whonf  it  bum'd. 

Though  the  way  was  far,  and  the  crag  was  steep, 
And  the  bower  of  his  beauty  the  fort  of  his  foe. 

And  his  path  lay  o'er  the  faithless  deep, 
Lest  a  footstep  awaken  the  warder's  sleep, 

Yet  whither  did  love  ever  fear  to  go  ? 

His  foot  IB  as  fleet  as  the  boundii^  roe, 

And  wherever  the  mountain-goat  can  climb, 
R^^ardlesB  of  the  abyss  below. 

These  seems  an  easy  way  for  him. 

And  lives  there  one  of  Moslem  faith 

Who  would  not  brave  e'en  more  than  death 

To  win  the  warm  yet  pure  caresses 
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Of  those  fond  arms  thai  now  are  thrown 
Around  his  neck,  whose  ebon  tresses 

Flow  darkly  mingliDg  with  his  own, 
While  still  fais  lip  her  smooth  cheek  presses 

In  rapture  but  to  lovers  known  } 
Yes,  theirs  was  joy,  hut  not  unmix'd 
With  untold  fears  of  coming;  sorrow. 
For  on  the  dread  eventful  morrow  ■ 
The  weal  or  woe  of  both  was  fix'd ; — 
Long  ere  another  sun  shall  set. 

That  youthful  warrior's  meteor-sword 
Must  with  the  bosom-stream  be  wet 

Of  those  high  turrets  hoary  lord : — 
Yon  battlemaits,  whose  friendly  jibade 
Hath  ne'er  his  nightly  haunt  betrayM, 
When,  bounding  to  his  beauteous  mud. 
Their  walls  were  dear  to  Selim's  eyes 
As  the  blest  bounds  of  Paradifie, — 

The  first  bright  glimpse  of  opening  heaven. 
That  greets  the  Peri  as  he  flies 

To  his  lost  home,  with  sins  for^ven, — 
'  His  brand  shall  give  to  blackening  flame. 
While  crackling  beam,  and  crashing  tower. 
Shall  echo  through  the  bUssful  bower 
Where  late  his  noiseless  foot-step  came 
To  love  away  the  moonlight  hour. 
Yet  ere  that  work  of  dread  is  over. 
The  grave  may  close  on  Zella's  lover. 
And  quench  the  blaze  of  that  fiill  eye 

The  maiden  now  is  gazing  at. 
As  if  the  countless  lights  on  high 

Were  all  concentrated  in  that. 
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But^  Ob  1  should  Selim  live  bo  more, 
Hy  pangs,  fond  girl,  would  soon  be  o'er : 
Thou  ne'er  couldst  Ut^r  on  an  earth 

Where  not  a  bosom  beat  to  love  thee^ 
But  stJU  wouldst  feel  affection's  deturth. 

If  Eideo's  fruits  bloom'd  fresh  above  thee. 
Though  thou  wert  nurs'd  in  war's  red  lap> 
And  scared  by  death  in  every  shape, 
Yet  meekest  eyes  can  easier  brook 
On  thoosaiid  mangled  forms  to  look, 
Of  stnu^;er8  in  the  death-grasp  writhing. 
Than  one  loved  fiice  no  loi^ier  breathing. 
Though(like  the  bud  of  Zeilan's  palm 

When  first  its  veil  is  rent  asunder. 

Trembling  beneath  the  deep  ton'd  thunder. 
That  shakes  the  forest  with  alarm, 
And  with  loud  prophet  voice  is  heard 

Greeting  with  omens  dire  the  birth 
Of  that  proud  flower  too  highly  rear'd 

Above  each  n^hbooring  child  of  earth) 
Thy  cradled  slumbers  had  been  broken 
By  the  harsh  trumpet's  deadly  clangor,— 
lloagh  none  but  words  of  hate  and  anger 
E'en  to  thine  infant  ears  were  spoken. 
Though  thy  first  sighs  inhaled  the  ur. 
The  tfunted  breath  of  reeking  war. 
Though  pent  within  a  fortress  gloom. 
Like  the  steel  helmet's  qniverii^  plnmc, — 
Thy  soul  was  not  less  mild  than  theirs. 

Who  never  felt  the  spicy  grove 

Where  fix>m  the  din  thy  youth  would  rove. 
Who  never  felt  the  wildering  cares. 
Alike  extreme  of  hate  or  love. 
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'  And  thoQ  DO  more  conldat  liear  to  see 
The  death-gloom  Bhadowing  o'er  the  iace 

Of  him  "whoae  lore  was  all  to  thee^ 
Than  the  calm  ocean's  printless  glass 

Can  riew  the  fragments  of  the  rock, 
That  thander  down  to  its  floadng  base. 

And  lie  nnroffled  by  the  shock. 

"Yes,  Selim,  ycsl — I  know  it  now, — 

Thou  comeat  to  bid  adieu  for  ever; 
That  quivering  lip  and  that  swollen  brow 

Too  well  proclaim  that  we  must  sever. 
How  different  were  thy  looks  when  first. 

At  the  soft  noon  of  midnight's  hour. 
The  radiance  of  thy  bright  eye  burst 

'Hirough  the  dark  bars  of  this  lonely  tower, 
And,  while  thy  Zella  trembling  stood, 

A  burning  blush  on  her  pale  cheek  threw 
As  the  red  flame  of  India's  wood 

Sheds  over  all  its  crimson  hue. 
Oh  I  better  far  hadst  thou  return 'd. 

While  my  green  kerchief  still  was  waving, 
Soon  as  thy  pinnace  I  discem'd 

On  the  wild  tide  these  turrets  laving. 
Far  better  hadst  thou  ta'en  my  warning, 

Thau  come  and  leave  me  now  to  weep 
Over  a  bright  and  transieut  dawning 

Of  joy,  like  the  light  which  gilds  the  steep. 
When  the  dull  eye  of  drowsy  morning 

Opes  and  again  is  clbsed  in  sleep." 

**  My  bird  of  beauQf  say  not  so ; 
I  might  have  shonn'd  the  beacon-blaze, 
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But  wtteo  that  lovdy  ann  of  snow, 

Aod  silken  Btreamer,  met  my  gaze^ 
Had  this  been  Eblia'  dread  abode. 
My  bark  would  still  have  onward  row'd, — 
If  more  than  death  fa^  yawn'd  betweoi 

My  boat  and  yonder  snrf-  worn  strand. 
The  black  abyss  I  ne'er  had  seen, 

While  o'er  the  waters  thy  white  hand 
So  sweetly  waved  to  warn  .me  thither. 

To  me  it  aeem'd— foi^ve  the  thought 

By  passion's  flattering  fineazy  wrought — 
With  its  hght  motion  beckoniag  hither. 
And  would'st  thoa  joy  if  all  the  bliss 

That  hoar  and  many  since  hare  bningbt, — 
All  the  fond  transport,  too,  of  tlus. 

Had  never  been,  or  now  were  uoDj^t? 
Oh  I  Zella,  ZeUa!  coold  I  deem 

Thy  spirit  e'er  can  wish  to  wake 
From  love's  aneuthly,  tranciag,  dream. 

Why  let  the  thirsty  war^hound  slake 
His  raving  lip  in  8elim's  gore, 

Whi(^  ne'er  shall  glow  when  not  for  thee, — 
Since  all  that  sweeten'd  life  is  o'er, 

What  terror  bus  the  grave  for  me  ?" 
"  Alia  forbid  1 — oh !  be  not  rash, 

Trost  me,  my  heart  and  sonl  are  thine. 
True  as  the  thunder  to  the  flash — 
Bat,  hark  1 1  hear  the  hurrjnng  dash 

Of  oars  across  lite  rii>pling  brine  I 
A  boat!" 

"  I  know  the  purple  sign 
lliat  decks  Ifaeir  prow,T-I  iuust  to  mine. 
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Adieu;  my  life !  nay,  cliog  not  thns, — 

Tbou  know'st  not  half  the  peril  near, 
What  ruin  would  alight  on  us. 

If  my  fierce  comrades  found  me  here, 
T  hns  ink'd  within  thy  dear  embrace, 
At  such  a  time,  at  sncfa  a  place, — 
When  all  are  arming  for  the  fight. 
And  waiting  but  the  morrow's  light, — 
Thus  absent  from  the  battle-call. 
And, — ^what  to  them  were  worse  than  all,— 
Within  the  foe's  detested  wall. 
By  them  detested,  not  by  me. 
While  yet  its  round  encircles  thee. 
But  morning's  dawn  shall  break  the  tie 
Pf  thy  harsh  kinsman's  granny. 
For  he,  if  Selim  live,  mnst  die. 
Yet  if  no  more  that  face  I  see. 
Oh  t  may  the  memory  of  our  love 
A  fount  of  endless  pleasure  prov^ 
As  the  rich  burden  of  the  bee 
Becomes  more  precious  every  hoar 
llian  when  first  gathcr'd  from  the  flower." 
She  wildly  pressed  his  throbbing  hand. 
And  then  his  manly  figure  scann'd. 
Bidding  a  long  and  mute  farewell 
To  erery  feature's  heaTenly  spell. 
Nerer  are  blossoms  more  sweet  and  rare 

Than  just  before  their  beauties  die. 
And  never  ue  forms  more  lovely  fair 

Hian  when  they  are  about  to  fly. 
Young  ZelU's  look,  though  sad  and  fix'd, 
Vith  admiration's  fice  was  mix'd. 
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While  ponderii^  on  the  noblest  irsme 

That  erer  Ciishna  lent  to  men. 
To  light  and  feed  a  vir^m's  flame. 

And  which  was  ne'er  so  prized  as  then. 
Twos  such  a  motionless  regard, 

As  though  she  hoped  if  ne'er  they  met. 
But  in  those  realms  heaven's  high  reward. 

She  then  might  recollect  him  yet. — 
As  though  she  deem'd  there  was  an  art 

Each  worshipp'd  feature's  form  to  trace; 
In  lines  that  from  her  deathless  heart 

Eternity  could  not  e^ce. 
But  then  the  dread  of  loeiug  him, 

Her  only  hope  of  blias  below. 
Made  even  Paradise  look  dim. 

To  think  it  must  be  purchas'd  so. 
A  thousand  horrors  darkly  roll'd 
Across  her  brun,  yet  all  untold. 
And  the  first  words  her  white  lips  wrought 
Were  but  the  sequel  of  her  thought. 
"  Remember,  I  have  none  but  thou 
To  cherish  and  to  love  mc  now: 
My  sire  and  she  who  gave  me  birth. 
Are  slumbering  in  their  bed  of  earth ; 
And  he  who  owns  this  gloomy  pile, 

Although  I  am  his  brother's  child. 
Did  never  yet  upon  me  smile. 

Or  smooth  mine  ear  with  accents  mild. 
Yes,  though  a  struiger  were  the  foe. 
Prepared  to  strike  his  mortal  blow. 
His  weal  could  ask  no  tear  from  me ; 
Then  think  bow  friendless  I  should  be. 
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Were  aogiht  of  iU  to  light  oo  thee ! 
Not  the  wild  roeemary  that  Mows, 

Unheeded,  on  the  desert  eandii. 
Where  ttot  a  cocking  riralet  flows, 

Unrear'd  by  aay  fosterii^  hands. 
Is  half  ao  desolafe  and  Iotd 
As  I,  if  thou  vert  from  me  torn. 
Bethink  thee,  then,  amid  the  ^rife,  - 
Tis  thine  to  goard  a  twofold  life ; 
The  hand  that  crops  the  javelin- Uoascan 

Will  rend  the  v^dant  curls  that  bound  it. 
And  the  wound  that  pierces  diy  manly  bosom. 

Will  reach  the  maiideR  who  clings  aromtd  it." 
One  kiss — another ! — he  was  flown, 
And  Zella  look'<|  on  heaven  alone. 
While  down  the  beetling  crags  he  wound, 
And  his  light  shallop's  prow  unbound  j 
Then  like  a  spectre  o'er  the  tide. 
So  swift  and  pale,  she  saw  him  glide. 
And  as  the  dash  more  faintly  broke 
Upon  her  ear  at  every  stroke, 
Her  heart's  pulsation  died  away, 
1111  cold  and  motionless  she  lay, 

Nor  ever  raised  her  drooping  head, 
Until  the  early  dawn  of  day 

Brought  sounds  so  clamorous  and  dread, 
As  would  have  roused  the  trance  oT  death, — 

The  tymbaton's  unceasing  dang, 
He  clash  of  zel,  and  boisterous  breath 

Of  trumpet  throng  the  castle  rang, — 
The  snorting  steed,  the  rattling  spear. 
The  yell  of  pwn,  the  shriek  of  fear. 
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Yet  these,  wiach  made  a  bd]  of  eai^  - 

Were  DOtes  of  barmoby  and  mirth. 
Compared  with  what  she  sooq  mo&t  hear- 
Oh  1  who  can  tell  the  deafeDin^  din. 

That  shakes  the  massy  battlnueat. 
When  leaguering  foes  come  pouring  in 

From  chasms  in  every  quarter  rmt  ? — 
When  s^ing  smoke  and  flame  arise. 
What  awfiil  peab  ascend  the  skies  X 
While  mix'd  with  women's  shriller  tones. 
The  wounded  vent  their  dismal  moans. 
Till  agony's  convnlsive  groans 

Are  silenced  only  by  the  crash, 

Of  topllng  towers  that  downwud  dash 
Hieir  headloi^  weight  of  thondering  stones 
Upon  a  thousand  writhing  bones, 

And  which  aroond  a  crimson  splash. 
Where'er  the  crnmbling  ruins  gape. 
Like  that  express'd  from  juicy  grape. 
But  where  was  she,  that  helpless  mud. 
By  hands  unknown,  imseen,  convey'd? 
She  passed  the  battling  ranks  along, 
Nor  heard  the  tUn,  nor  view'd  the  throng ; 
And,  when  her  terror  paas'd  away,    . 
Within  the  hostile  camp  she  lay, 
Stretch'd  on  a  rongh  and  martial  bed. 
By  blood-stun'd  hands  in  fiiry  spread. 
Of  banners  captured  from  the  flying. 
And  garments  torn  from  dead  and  dying. 
Oh  I  what  her  feelii^  were  when  lifting 

From  that  rude  couch  her  deathly  cheek 
Pale  as  the  snow  o'er  the  mountain  drifting. 
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Sbe  saw  the  pillow  she  had  prest 

With  Fed  and  glowing  moisture  reek. 
The  hlood — perhaps  of  Selim's  breast ! 
Yet  had  she  not  the  pow«'  to  fly 
From  the  fell  sight  that  met  her  eye. 
But  lay  with  such  chill  horror  there 
As  the  lost  wretch  is  doom'd  to  bear 
Who,  faint  and  bleeding  on  the  plain. 
Whence,  whence  he  ne'er  shall  rise  again. 
Beholds  around  his  festering  form 
The  carcase-loving  vultures  swarm, 
And  every  moment  perch  more  near. 
Losing  their  own,  doubling  his  fear ; 
And  when  the  feeblest  cry — a  wave. 
The  lightest  oS  \as  band — ^would  save 
IVom  the  fell  prey-bird's  famish'd  beak. 
Nor  arm  can  stir,  nor  tongue  can  speak. 
She  felt  upon  that  gory  couch 
Her  tonl  beneath  its  horrors  crouch. 
As  sinks  the  heart  of  him  who  lies. 

Escaped  from  shipwreck,  on  the  strand, — 
Alas!  without  the  strength  to  rise! — 
And  sees  the  encroaching  wave  dash  o'er 
A  wider  portion  of  the  shore. 

And  sweep  from  off  the  shelving  sand 
The  nearest  pebbles  to  the  brim. 
Knowing  'twill  next  return  for  him. 
Her  wilder'd  glance  in  vain  was  wandering 

Amongst  the  crowd  that  round  her  drew ; 
On  every  warlike  visage  pondering, 

U  eoiild  not  fa.  on  oue  she  knew.    ' 
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"  Oh,  AUb!"  then  ahe  ioly  said, 
'*  Has  the  bolt  feH'o  on  Selim's  it«|d  !— 
"  It  has^  it  has,  for  well  I  know 
"  Hu  sire  was  chieftain  of  the  foe ; 
'*  And  he  must  uire  have  smik  in  fight ; 
"  Or  never  woufJtlua  sickening  sight 
'*  His  loved  one  here  disgust  and  fright;—- 
"  Oh  I  loi^  ere  this  his  step  had  sped 


V 


"  To  bear  me  from  t|i|  p^ee  of  dread, 

f  as  icH, ' 
'  If  his  loved  presence  here  wE  given." 


''  Which,  dreary  as  icH,  were^eaven 


re^ea 


But  no  i  not  yet  was  Selim's  fate 

So  dreadfol  as  her  terrotB  punted, — 
Nor  yet  Ids  sool  ba^^past  the  gate    , 

TliBt  opes  to  the  Moslem  by  sin  unttunted ; 
Bnt  half  on  heaven's  bright  way  had  flo^m 
Xo  cisdm  its  high  and  star'^mm'd  throne, 
^When  as  it  cast  one  fond  glance  back 
On  her  it  left  so  sad  aqll  looe 

It  atnught  resnmed  its  earthward  track. 
Yes — Doi^ht  but  she  conld  render  Ufe 
Endnrable,  nay,  wish'd  for  too,     i 
*  When  crawling  from  the  scene  of  strife. 
Bathed  in  the  blood  of  those  be  slew, 
Mix'd  with  his  own  breast's  crimson  dew. 
He  long  lay  lingering  on  the  plun, 
Onsp'd  in  the  demon-dutch  of  pain. 
His  was  a  maddening  agtmy 
lliat  bids  all  thought,  all  reason,  fly; 
And  the  strong  consciousness  of  one 
Wbo  breathed  for  him,  and  him  alone, 
M 
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Whose  life  with  his  was  Intertwined, 
Had  xaot^t  instinct  than  of  toiud  -, 
As  midst  the  phantasmi  of  a  dreuQ( . 
Vicw'd  but  by  Faoqy'a  lyildering  gla«ai,, 

■^  One  wett-loKrvm  form  i$  bmhtly  apwid, 
When  all  are  dark  «nd  iU^r^  beside*  . 
Yat  gelim  dreamt  not; — ne'er  coold  sleap 
The  snfiering  in  oblivion  aGeep. 
His  i-e^  uotiumbei^'d  Uodes  hAd  pieroed. 
But  misB'd  his  life,  mi  well,  iq  sqoUi, 
W&a  eveiy  tJiAit  with  gain  amAced 

By  the  swift  aitn  Of  ^at  bpld  youtb< 
But  ho.  was  beat  oo  nobl^  P^^j 
And  ever  since  the  lighti^  day 
First  broKc  on  Bhiaing  lance  and  mail. 
Whose  whiteness  made  the  morn  )OQk  pale} 
There  where  the  bickering  blade  flasb'd  qajgEest, 
Where  the  dark  shower  of  deathifeU  thickoif 
Onward  he  prest,  wi|h  all  the  ze&l 
A  bridegroom's  throbbing  heart  can  feel, 
Rushnig  to  clasp  his  passion's  priae. 
The  C8^c  and  soother  of  his  sighs ) 
With  such  an  ecstacy  of  wrath  jiw 

He  flies  to  cross  dread  Osman'a  path, 
Aa^  as  each  mouldering  fragment  falls, 
Fears  1e9t  the  rent  and  rocidag  walla     . 
Gntomb  within  a  grave  of  atone 
Their  lord,  whose  head  he  counts  his  own. 
He  knew  the  bower  where  Zella  pined 

,  Hung  o'er  the  verge  of  the  dark  sea. 

And,  were  all  else  to  flame  consign'd. 
Would  still  UQscorcb'd,  unshaken  be. 
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AVhea  ev'ry  l)ilv6eb  is  \app'd  bdow. 

So  nought  DffeAr  for  her  lored  saks 

Coold  then  his  tfairstfor  vcageaQee  tiaka,    ' .' 

And  on  he  borril  tlttOvlb  foenui's  radr,.  : 

And  as  the  giant  tacroU  wok. 

And  roU'd  actos*  his  l^w^f  ^M^ 

Their  crmfafaig  ftagiisenla  huge  and  Uack  ;. 

He  o'er  the -tain  obstroo^Q  4pnaig'> 

And  throb^  tbe  HomtA  hb  Itmd  voioe  ntoga  '. 

On  Osman's,  hated  name  still  oaI1uii;>    -, 

Nor  heard  the  mibs  ropnd  him  iaUiD|^ 

That  seem'd  U>  ^ndt  b«t  tillbe  put.     ^■ 

"  Bismillab  1  be  m  finmd  at  hut  I" 

Yes,  it  WB#  O99U&  with  a  toow 

That  never  boVd  so  stem  as  oov ;  .     . 

'ptough-smoar'd  wi^  many  a  gory  toil,     . 

Unwearin^^itti  the  mnrderooa  toO, 

It  lower'd  on  Sebn  aueb  a  scolid 

As  hungry  w(dvQi>  who  nightly  prowl    . 

For  bttmaft  yey»  with  fjyfljng  howl,, 

Fix  on  the  traTeUdr'irtflWwK  "<*'*,' : 

And  kiU  him,  haailiik-Uke,  with  fear. 

'Twes  such  a  dark  Hbd  envious  froWd 

As  Eblis  wDre,  whea  looking  fbmi 

Fkuq  Bdeai's  wdll,  he  saw  tbe  firs'^ 
Fur  shapc'of  man,  and  deem'd  hi«  ovn 

Then  doubly  hideous  apd  accont;    j  .    . 
For  If  a'fsceio  angcrsdeo  .     . 

Can  Buj;bt  of  bewty  still  retain,  . 
If  the  far  west  with  eVeiJng  sheen    ■ 

Beam?  kwly  through  tiic  darkeninc  r^* 
*-  «3        - 
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Young  Setim's  form  was  that  as  bright 
As  e'er  was  given  to-mortal  stj^t.  . 
He  knew  not  that,  nor  poased  to  eye 
The  Tisage  ot  his  enemy. 
Bat  irith  a  whirl  which,  like  Ae  blast 
That  on  the  deserf  s  leafless  way 
Holds  over  a^ts  withemg  sway,— • 
No  force  could  turn  aside,  or  stay  - 
One  mortal  stroke,  ike  first,  the  lost,  . 
He  clove  stem  Osman's  torbaii  head. 
Who,  ere  he  lay  amoog  the  dead. 
From  his  tooad  belt  a.  pistol  drew, 
A4I  dying  half  avenged  his  fall. 
For  Seliin's  breast  received  th«  ball. 
And  down  he  sank  in  darkness  too. 
And  weltering  on  the  cold  earth  lay 
TSl  the  first  swoon  had  pass'd  away  ; 
Then  faintiy  dragg'd  his  woundei^|fbrm 
O'er  mangled  heaps  yet  moist  and  warm. 
And  though  'neath  many  tottering  avch 
The  nSKt  tophukek  resonnding  breath 
May  topple  down^  all  beneath. 
He  needs  must  bend  bis  bleeding  march ; 
Oft  would  he  pause  awhile  to  trace 
The  features  of  some  well-known  iaxx 
That  bOe  was  flnsh'd  with  health  s  red  hue. 
But  DOW  o'erspread  wiUi  livid  blue. 
Until  that  open  spot  be  gtdn'd 
Where  now  his  stiffetiii^  frame  remain'd, 
In  torment  few  have  e'er  sostain'd. 
Bnt  when  the  battle's  din  was  o'er,— 
The  craven  shriek,  the  euuum's  rwlrj 
And  crash  of  column^  heard  no  more,— 
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A    When  all  was  fitill,  save  Che  faint  my 
Of  some  cniBh'd  wretch,  who,  ere  he  (tie. 
Wishing  one  look  upon  the  sky. 
With  strength  which  is  not  of  tibe  wortd, 
A  boming  muss  aside  has  hnrl'd, 
-    And  breathes  the  freshening  air  agaioy-' 
Alas  I  'tis  but  to  breathe  in  p^n  !— 
A  bond  of  strag^ers  rorbg  round 
The  field,  the  bleeding  Selim  found. 
And,  when  they  knew  him  for  tbdrcboeO 

Th^  bore  him  to  triLPasha's  tent. 
Who  soon,  to  give  his  son  relief, 

A  leach  of  skill  anrivall'd  sent, 

And  piteous  'twas  to  see  him  vent 
O'er  his  fond  boy  a  Other's  grief. 
Bnt  ere  had  set  the  blushing  sun. 
That  tlus  foul  scene  had  look'd  upon. 
One  litter  slowly  took  the  road 

Towards  many  a  gilded  minaret 
Whereon  his  last  efiiilgence  gloVd, 

As  on  the  greeu-sea  ware  he  set; 
And  ere  the  night  breeze  hadJdown  o'er     - 
Fall  many  a  prostrate  arch  erartoww        ^ 
lliat  erst  his  liberal  course  had  stay'd. 
Ere  Osman  fell  by  Shim's  blade, 
TTiat  youth  had  reach'd  his  father's  home. 
The  conquering  All's  princely  dome.      ^ 
Hark  1  to  the  notes  of  the  lute  and  the  timbrel, 
^   And  fury  footftU  of  Almas  dancing, 
*Wherelate  was  theclang  of  the  trumpet  and  cymbal. 

And  thundering  tramp  of  the  war-steedpranciiC  1 
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Red  flow  the  goblets  io  All's  hiU,  ^ 

AndUwbtmpshsngiagorerarewoiid'roushrigff, 
But  oh!  for  nxEder  uid  brighter  titaa  nil 
Ar«  tha  lips  Uut  they  iiioistenj— ^bc  eye*  that 

they  l^tl 
Fo^  ^Hm  in  the  battle  where  tbotuuide  died, — 
Like  gems  npthroim  by  the  stormy  tMo* — 
^^th  dieeks  that  youth  uid  paauoo  dyod 

Deepu  ths  hne  of  recent  alaogbtera, 
Swred  Cor  the  rictoi's  love  or  pride. 
Each  blofHniiig  as  tHkBulbafa  bricte. 
Like  trory  aoCe-kc^Ridc  by  side. 

Were  nmged  Uie  fairest  of  Asia's  dai^ters. 
The  splendid  scene  had  awbile  reoioved 
The  grief  of  tttuiy  bit  thoee  they  loveit,— 
For  kindred  ataiu,  and  fortooe  lostf — 
For  blightcxl  iiopefl,  afid  w[isbcs  crost. 
The  crystal  fbwttains  ve»  >p»rMiiig  arotvad) 
And  leapt  to  the  roof  with  exulting  bound, — 
As  if  ei^^  to  bask  in  the  silrery  Ug'ht 
Which  brolfe  frooi  the  latticed  window's  height 
On11teapiee^Dap'»lHinino«s>  fragnuit,  breath,— 
jpiea  wannnKag  taak  to  tbeir  prisons  beaeatb, 
where  u)  baains  of  ooarMe  they  ijarkeoioj^  lie, 
sun  charmiDg  with  coolness,  though  vdl'd  from 

theeye. 
'ttp  board  with  richest  fruits  was  spread 

That  glow  boieath  an  eastern  ricy,-*- 
The  sweet  potnegraoate's  living  red,  ^ 

And  golden  grapes  whose  hue  may  vie  9 
y/iSh  that  bright  wb  which  gave  their  dye: — 
It  seem'd  as  if  each  ripening  ray 
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Of  uamntT  l^t  which'  w  tfaeiA  ^,  ■         * 

To  wing-  igNQ  it»  beueit-wwd  way.  ' 

But  there,  bi  rebel  tvij^taew  »tot>4,    '  41 

To  emulate  its  piiient-go<I.  ", 

Bnt  glistens  fto«ye  frMi  Ik  tou-fid  be«in,  ' 

liikeibetmntdmi  ragrsODtbenudtii^iiwe?— 
Whick,  nrdttii'd  &Mi  ptowwitf*  atawl  -dream. 

Would  lraUi«)r  <towio  ttu^eep  of  tl^  grave? 
OhlZdhtttbdnghtfotfUiy-bewteiw&co  ' 

Beams  ont  unUbt  ite  fttlmiriqc  tteOBSt 
Hof^bBowwididwt  uocKtbfygnfle  '. 

Among  the  croiM  tbclB  mor'st  aka^ 
The  ^rest  In  Oat  tetal  pfaKe, 
l^jrhntti  fclM  t  is  fiv  Bwivi 
And  wbcn  tb6  Yb&DE^  uo  bent  4d  «(»y» 
However  dtfeftr  Mi4  viA  th^'ir»y« 

Not^  tbeoharmsofwiitefladMig    ' 
Can  lore  the  miMfehin  back  oglUl*  ' 
Sacb fttcipfcrtoo  b  JB  paJB:  '     '^ 

Or  i^  {MKtoac^  tiMStWfid  «]« 

Ught  o«  iioaifi  ottject  yMshig  tab' 
Whate'er  m  be,  H  mfcet  ^«t^' 
To  DOiliiA  OQ  ltetJi^i«H  taoodj 
For  teehttdiDly  ibxowi  »'«r  «llp 
AUke  her  Uaek  AtaorQ^HU 
Bidding  the  dwken'd  lool  dc«p<wd 

'Mid  soaoM  u  brl|^  as  eye  e'«r  Mir ; 
l^id  as  tfae  bee*  of  IVelHZfHid 
From  parestBoiren  can  vetKMD  dmr* 
So  from  Ac  tparidlng  ore  <rf  joy 
Can  giitf  eybwt  a  dntk  alloy. 
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And  thne  it  proved,  when  from  bdilnd 
^       ^lie  sacred  Harem's  curt^n'd  shades, 

A  blooming  group  was  seen  to  wind, 
V  Of  Iran's  and  of  Yemen's  maids. 

Footing  it  on  the  marble  floor 

With  step  so  d^cetely  l^t. 
As  would  not  crash  the  tendnvat  flower 

Tbat  fears  to  ope  its  leaves  till  night. 
,  "Here  wa^  likeness  in  that  sight 

To  scenes  she  oft  had  view'd  before. 
When  in  her  own  dear  native  land 

Among  the  comates  of  her  youth 
Throngh  the  gay  valleys  hand  in  hand. 
At  eve  she  led  the  langfaing  band 

Over  the  green  sward  cool  and  smooth  ; 
And  o'er  her  cheek  that  mindfulness. 

Midst  all  the  mirth  and  revel  here, 

Dash'd  ihe  salt  spray  of  many  a  tear.-* 
Could  it  fron^  any  eyelid  less. 

That  oped  not  on  one  object  dear  v— 
On  one  the  heart  could  wish  to  bIe88,-« 

On  one  it  loved  with  soul  sincere} 
l!or  Zella  breathed  a  warmer  sigh 
Than  that  for  childhood's  hour  gone  by. 
«  Oh  I  Selim,  iSelim !  n^ere  art  thou  i" 

She  inly  cried,— ^'d  raUier  gaze 
**  A  moment  on  the  dark  eye  now 
"  That  flashes  from  nnder  thy  manly  brow, 

*'  Than  all  these  br^ht-lamps'daKzUngUaze,-^ 
"  I'd  rather  hear  one  angel  tone 
**  Of  thy  loved  voice  in  desert  lone, 

**  Tliui  all  tbe  DOtee  now  gaily  ringing 
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"  Through  this  high  and  princely  hai\, 
"  Where  pleaanre  aeems  to  shine  on  »ll, 

"  From  yonder  virpn-minstrel  singing." 
And  yet  it  was  a  thrilling  strain 

That  Zella  deem'd  so  lowly  o^ 
And  mij^t  have  lighten'd  any  pain 

But  from  the  rankUi^  wonod  o(  love, 
Whick,  like  the  flower- fed  in»ect,  briq^ 
At  once  life's  sweetness  and  its  stings. 
ArfRovely  was  the  maid  who  swept 

With  magic  tonch  the  silver  stringSj 
Whilst  all  such  deep  attention  tept 
As  when  the  9onl  of  Mnsic  sings. 
Where  none  but  angels  whose  eyes  are  glistening, 
like  thor  own  high  towers  of  gems  are  lietening. 
From  her  own  Yemen's  happy  vales 
Hie  girl  was  home  by  hostile  suls ; 
Wild  as  the  goats  that  clamber  o'er 
Her  native  crags  so  steep  and  hoar. 
Yet  gr&cefiil  as  the  antelope 
lliat  springs  along  the  moontun  slope. 
And  here  her  dolcet  minstreky. 
Which  o'er  her  fellows  rused  her  In^ 
Oft  soothed  her  long  capHnty. 
She  paused  a  moment,ijniU  the  tone 

Of  Qua  prelnding  strain  had  died 
Away,  while  rising  murmnrs  own 

The  tnnefiil  power  on  every  side,— • 
Then  playfoUy  off  the  mask  she  drew 

With  which  Arabian  maids  ere  shaded. 
And  blushingly  disclosed  to  view 

A  face  v^ere  not  a  lose  had  &ded; 
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And  with  a  roice^  ^boee  evciy  note 

Was  heareoty  u  Che  sonnda  that  float 

On  the  chann'd  lake  irf  Chindani} 

She  warbled  forth  thi>  jayow  iMjf. 

"  Ye  children  of  pleaanre,  come  hagtea  away,— 

Yet  how  tbaU  wft  roam  o'er  ao  Aden  like  oars, 
Where  a  diarm  at  each  footstep  mvf tes  na  to  stay, 

And  each  moment  is  fraoght  %rith  t^  pleasDrga 
of  hom«  i 
Here  all  sunny  hearts  one  emotion  pcrraaes; 

It  heaves  the  smooth  bosom,  and  %hte  the 
dark  eye, 
While  the  whisper'd  consent  of  the  basbfullest 
maid. 

Like  the  airy  lute's  music  is  won  by  a  sigh. 
Then  let  spirit  and  senses  one  rapture  en^ikif, 

And  melt  io  delight  ere  its  ardoor  be  cq|d,      "^ 
Till  our  souls  are  o'erwbelm'd  by  the  fullness  f^oy. 

As  the'caniet  bends  under  his  burdeD  of  gold." 
Applauding  clamors  rose  aroniid» 

And  broke  the  tenor  (^  ber  m^  ; 
The  tspeiB  trembled  at  the  sotin4 

That  swept  tbe  vauUed  roof  ^on; ; 
And  e'en  the  loTclwuinstr^  maid 
Was  at  4ie  tumult  half  dismay'd. 
And  round  the  groap  ber  Urge  «yc  #trays,  , 
In  doubt  iriieteoa  to  fix  its  gaxe. 
And  se^k  a  reft^  from  the  fire, 
She  saw  her  magic  strains  inspire 
In  every  face  she  look'd  upon. 
Too  boldly  bent  ppoa  her  owa,  . 
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She  had  oat  learnt  ttie  feariess  Ick^e 

lint  beams  ou  all  «e  dodc  were  by» 
Nor  could  she  yet,  unblashii^,  bro(^ 

lite  Btare  of  wild  impurity ;  ^ 

But  turn'd  an  instant  to  the  sky 
Which  through  the  casement  still  was  bright, 
Tbes  seem'd  to  mete  the  chamber's  height. 
Now,  restleaa,  on  the  floor  she  bent,— 
With  pictured  foriiu  sod  gold  bc8pretttr» 
That  hurried  glance^  half-pleased,  half- righted, 
Wiich  now  on  Zclla's  wan  cheek  lighted. 
Her  soul  was  pure  amcw-spnmg  fountain. 

And  like  the  c^m^rave  at  tiie  bate 
Of  frowning  rock  on  flowery  moantwo. 

Whose  colours  tint  the  watery  glass, 
^iet  floatUig  eye  would  inataot  catek 
^W  WhMe'ereKpreulfHi  Ht  anoCher^ 
W      And  all  its  own  emotions  smother,     ^ 
So  kindly  would  she  erer  watch, 
And  many  a  smile  she  oft  repressed, 
Inrfbar  to  mock  t^e  aching  breast, 
By  mirth  in  hour  nnmeet  cxprest. 
And  thus  it  was  when,  'mtdst  the  gladness 

Tbe  time,  her  youth,  and  praise,  ioBpired, 
She  look'd  upon  a  sister's  sadness. 

For  each  ecstatic  thou^t  retired; 
And  when  she  strncfc  the  lyre  again, 

'Twas  not  in  that  exulting  measure, 
But  the  sad  softness  of  the  atraiu 
Flow'd  ralfcer  like  the  balm  of  pain, 

llian  the  rich  maddening  draught  of  pleasure} 
Yet  still  it  btti  the  fadii^  glow. 
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Like  the  last  fane  of  Aatnmii-leftves, 
Ere  ice-drops  gem  the  sparkling  eave^ 
Id  climes  that  wear  the  veil  of  snow. 

0  European  Magazine. 


SUPPOSBD  TO  BB 

SUNG  BY  THE  WIFE  OF  A  JAPANESE, 

mka  bui  teawyariaJ  Qu  Jlwrimt  to  iMr  Ctwlrjr. 

The  following  lines  breathe  more  of  imagiaadon 
and  romance  than  of  real  passion,  which  nMnld  seem 
not  to  be  in  good  teste,  aa^e  heart,  when  it  is  deeply 
snnk  mth  gnef  and  afflictim,  seldom  chooses  to  wan- 
der into  the  wizard  retreats  of  fancy.  Here,  however,  it 
'  is  justifiable,  for  when  the  original  intensi^  of  passion 
is  subdued  bv  long  disappointment,  and  soft^ed  by 
some  faint  pimpses  of  distant  hope,  imaj^natioB  re- 
sumes her  sw^,  and-aootbea  afiU«twn  by  1 
ioufres^ 

I  look  through  the  mist  and  I  see  thee  not— 

Are  thy  home  and  thy  lore  so  soon  forgot  i 

Sadly  closes  the  weary  day. 

And  still  thy  baric  is  far  away  I 

The  tents  arc  ready,  the  mats  are  spread. 

The  Saraunais  plucked  for  thee. 

Alas !  what  fate  has  thy  budare  led 

So  far  from  thy  home  and  me  ? 

Has  my  bower  no  Icvger  charms  for  thee  ? 
Where  the  purple  jessamines  twine 
Round  the  stately,  spreading,  cedar  tree. 
And  rest  in  its  arms  so  tenderly, 
As  I  have  rcposedjin  thine. 
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Iq  vtoD  have  I  found  the  Sea-parrot's*  neat. 
And  robbed  of  its  plumes  her  glittering  breast. 
The  mantle  with  varied  hoes  to  adprn  :— 
'  llion  haat  left  me  watehM  and  foiiom. 

Dost  tboQ  roam  amid  the  eagle  flocks. 

Whose  eirie  is  in  the  highest  rocks? 

Dwt  thoi^A^  the  fox  in  its  lurking  place, 

Oflpld  th^>eaver  in  weaiy  chase  ? 

Doat  tlioii  search  beneath  the  foamii^  tide,  :     'i  : 

Wherein  the  precious  red  pearisf  hide  ? 

Return  I  the  evening  mist  is  chill. 
And  sad  is  my  watch  on  t]ie  Icmely  hill . 
Return! — the  night  wind  is  cold  on  my  brow,  , 
And  my  heart  is  as  cold  and  desolate  now. 
Alas !  I  await  thee,  and  hope  in  vun, 
I  ne'er  shall  behold  thy  return  agwn  I 


«e  stof)d  on  the  beach  bS  the  starless  night, ' 
t  nought  appeared  to  her  eager  sight ;      ' 
tio  mark  on  its  bosom  the  ocean  bore. 
And  he  whom  she  loved  returned  no  more : 
For  the  strangers  came  from  the  icy  north, 
And  their  words  and  their  gifts  had  won  him  forth. 
Their  ship  sailed  for  from  lus  native  bay 
And  it  bore  him  to  other  regions  away. 

^/f  Monthly  Magasine, 

*  Tbey  ornment  Ibdr  furlas,  mutlM,  ud  all  (b^  dreHM,  with 
the  fntben  of  thcSea-iMrrot,  Storm-BnclitBnd  Haaridor. 
t  Japa»  pntecM  red  pearlt,  nhich  an  not  leu  eitecmed  Dun 
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,  TO  THE  LAST  LEAF  OF  AUTUMN, 

Wk  would  rKommcnd  tbe  **  Lut  Le&f  in  Antomn,"  and  tbe 
moral  deduced  frvmit,  to  the  ittnOioH  of  youth,  fn-  the  idd 
need  hardly  be  reminded  of  either.  From  the  momeot  man 
b^ns  to  descend -the  vale  of  life,  his  last  da;  ii  ahvays  obtru- 
ding itself  npob  him — always  lessening  the  enjoyment  uf  the 
momeat,  always  uingling  vitb  his  lighter  refteGtioHi, 
"  'D»j  lod  Bigk 


raod«ightf»  ^^ 

musinii  nnr."        Iff 


And  ndd^  Uf  **  lODelleit  musinii  nnr." 
Bnt  giddy-youth  altrayi  feel  as  If  this  day  were  never  to  ar- 
rive, and  it  i«  to  be  regretted,  that  the  pictoro  generally  given 
of  it  from  the'pulph,  is  clothed  in  such  terrilic  and  fcarfaldTti- 
pery,  that,  instead  of  dwellijig  upon  it  as  we  ought,  we  endea- 
vour to  cliBce  it  entiraly  from  our  memory.  There  Is  a  sober 
and  pensive  swoetness,  b  holy  resignntiaii,  ia  tin  Mlowing 
allusiop  to  it,  that  strips  it  of  all  its  terrorx,  and  makes  it  al- 
most a  pleasure  to  think  of  it.  Such  is  the  witchery  of  true 
poetry, — Ed.  . 

FiiAiL  child  of  Spring,  that  summer's  sun 
Hath  warm'd,  thy  race  is  nearly  ran ; 
O'er  thee  with  cutting  chillness  blow 
Brawn,Autupiii'ebtiMtS,  to  Uyitbee'kmi;  .^ 
On  thestorm'a^iviiig  thou  aooo  iquirt  0y»    .9 
And  hurl'd  .tft.^uth,  decuj-ing.liei  .     '  .. 
Alloae  to  thee,  oow,  bud  or  •hade,— 
lis  nightf  thy  la|t  damp  bed  is  made  I 
'    Ooce  thou  could'st  flout  thy  sire  the  Spring, 
In  pride  of  green  youHi  glorjing  { 
Once  thy  fresh  verdure  shaded  mp 
From  noontide's  glo^Alg  sovereignty ; 
But  now  a  sephyr  makes  thee  sigh, 
And  rustle  as  it  posses  by  ;— 
Syllabling,  while  it  marks  thy  date ; —  , 
"Fall !  fall !  sear  wretch,  and  meet  thy  fate, 
"Lone  relic  of  the  year's  past  prime — 
'T>ead  nature's  scutcheon— wreck  of  time  !"|L 

«_• 
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Forloni,  delipuef|«  «ad  cpiirerinft 
A  wastot),  lueleflB,  outcast  thing. 
Drop  from  tby  boogb— it  is  not  good  ■ 
To  live  alone  adiid  tb«  wood,    '  g 

Withoot  a  MeuA  to  tbare  Ay  p^a,  ' 

Demuufing  aympatbf  in  vain. 
Who'd  bear  id  aoUtnde  the  hlast, 
AaA  cwie  of  JimidBj  to  die  the  last  }* 
S^  solitaiy  flH  .what  Bhare 
Can'st  thon  in  life  or  pleasure  bear! 
No  BKtfe  irilt  thoB  u'ershade  the  walk 
Of  lovers,  in  thur  mboaligbt  taUc^ 
While  happy  from  the  ejfe  of  dfcy 
They  breathe  love's  BecKt'witohery  i 
Nor  spread  thy  robe,  empeui'd  with  dew^ 
'  In  April  mom,  to  glittering  tlew  j  - 
Nor  hide  the  ring-dove's  downy  uest ; 
Nor  fan  hot  anmmer'a  panting  breast  { 
Nor  to  the  painted  insect  be. 
The  shelter  of  Us  infancy.   .  - 
^^io  snns  shAU  e'at  agdn  euf^ 
Thy  ^oisy  hue  with  beama  of'  gt^ ; 
,      For  tby  di7  £aded  form  ia  cUd 
Already  in  death's  livfiry  sad. 
The  storm  that  rages  fiar  its  pt^, 
I  hear  it  how)^  ia  on  its  way. 
Natnre  1  wIkq  will  man  be  wise. 
And  read  thy.book  wUk  thinking  eyes ! 
The  hard  can  View  the  leafy  bier. 
The  wintry  triomph  of  the  year ; 
Snatch  lessons  ttom  sach  trivial  tbinga, 
Promptinff  strange  thoughts  and  riaitings 
Of  man's  own  dadmr  destiny, 
^Fhat  vulgar  visMoa  nevca:  ace.- 
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Tlie  waving  leaf  hb  eyes  can  marie 
Its  hues  80  chaag^d, — its  tints  so  du-k,-^ 
Apply  tbem  to  his  kindred  state, 
Jpd  see  them  poi6t  him  to  his  &te. 
Cone  essigu  \  last  oi  all  the  pleasures 
'  The  year  late  marshall'd  to  its  measures. 
Sad  Sag,  on  a  wide  ocean  tost ! 
Thoa  tell'st  me  summer's  p^e  is  lost. 
Rent  as  thou  art,  and  torn,  iP^ec 
The  Sybil's  mystic  leaf  I  see, 
Where  last,  most  priz'd,  the  lines  declare 
Too  legibly  what  mortals  are.- 
Yet,  if  I  sturdy  should  remain. 
And  bide  one  cruet  storm  a^n— 
I  still  mnst  crowd  a  heap'd  ap  bier. 
Nor  haply  call,  like  ttiee,  a  tear  ^ 
I^ss  unlameuted  from  my  place. 
And  make  room  for  a  greener  race. 
Ill  **  bide  my  time,"  though  small  my  gaio/ 
A  pensive  verse,  a  mournful  strain. 
And  hang  a  dead  leaf,  by  a  ^read, 
With  shrivell'd  heart  and  aching  head ; 
A  wither'd  scroll,  an  useless  thing, 
lliat  may  not  see  another  spring ; 
A  tired,  ragged  scrap  of  life, 
A^th  winds,  storms,  seastms,  time,  at  strife  ; 
Emblem'd  is  this  poor  leaPs  decay. 
The  remnant  of  a  bri^ter  day. 
Yes,  I'll,  too,  *'  bide  my  time"  and  dare 
The  tempests  of  the  wintry  year; 
Resign'd,  like  thee,  poor  leaf,  at  last 
To  Ml  forgot  beneath  the  blast ; 
Bat  fix'd  to  live  my  utmost  date. 
And  meet  undaunted^  my  fate !  J.  a 
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SKETCHES  FROM  NATURE. 

Hb  was  proceeding  with  hia  solilotjQjy^"  Yet  a 
tittle  i^lcj'—aod  then,"—"  aod  Aen,  wh^!"  coDti- 
imed  a  plaiutiTev  female  Toice,^iTom  bdiind  the  cortain, 
that  coBoealecl  her  lender,  bat  lovely  form.  "  1b  that 
yoo,  Marianne,  my  love  I"  cried  the  onfortmiate  in- 
vafic^  ashettrdtched  forth  his  thin,  white  hand  to  wel- 
eome  ber.  His  eyes  gleamed  with  nneartUy  bright- 
Bess,  his  cheek  was  suddenly  flushed  with  the  hectic 
of'joyyand'then  gradually  resumed  its  wonted  pale- 
iKiB.':'^*^!  bad  quite  giren  you  up; — I  was  endea- 
votiriDg  io  persuade  myself  it  was  all  for  the  best, — 
that  I  sbould  never  see  you  more> — that  I  mnst  pass 
into  etfsnity  without  receiving  and  imparting  the  Aire- 
We41  'triesfiitag.  I  know  you  will  forgive  me,  but  I 
ctndd  not  help  tMnldng  there  was  something  like 
mflciadBeSs  In  tbis  last  neglect,  bat  now" —  and  his 
syes^Bparmed  as  h6  spake,  "but  now -my  fears  are 
raitishedi— I  feel  as  though  a  load  were  removed  from  . 
my  heart, — as  if  happiness  was  yet  in  store  for  ns." — 
T%e  tone  of  tender  melancholy,  in  which  he  addressed 
h^,  bad  thrown  her  into  tears, — as  he  pronounced  the 
last  sentence,  her  face  was,  for  a  moment,  enlivened 
by  a  ^^eam  of  hope,  and  she  involuntarily  exclaimed, 
**  Indeed'l"  He  saw,  he  heard  her  not ;  he  was  wrapt 
in 'his  subject;  and  Mariaime's  soft  blue  eyes  were 
ag^it  suffused  with  tears,  as  be  monmfully  concluded, 
**  but  not  here, — not  in  this  world." 
N 
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He  waa  a  young  man,  apparently,  about  nineteeo^ 
he  conld  not  be  more  than  twenty ;  he  had  been  in  the 
army,  abroad, — had  nndet^one  the  perils  and  &tigueft 
of  a  two  years'  campaign  in  the  Peninsula ;  he  was 
advancing  in  his  profession,  had  attuned  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant,  when  his  health  decKned,  his  strength  gare 
way,  and  he  returned  home  with  ihe  prospect  of  reco- 
very.— He  hoped,  in  the  caresses  of  bis  parents,  and 
the  smiles  pf  his  Marianne,  that  his  health  would  be 
quickly  restored ; — but,  from  the  hurry  of  trsvellifig, 
ere  he  reached  his  home,  decay  had  made  n^d  in- 
roads on  his  constitution.  He  arrived,  and  his  parentft 
knew  not  of  it ;  they  thought  him  on  the  monntuns 
of  Spain,  and  he  was  on  their  thresholds — Overpow- 
ered by  a  multitude  of  feelings,  scarce  was  he  able  to 
throw  himself  into  their  arms ; — they  bore  him  to  his 
bed,  and  he  had  been  there  ever  unce ; — it  was  foUj 
three  days — to  him  it  af^ared  an  hge.  His  sole  en- 
quiries were  for  his  Marianne, — they  told  him  she  was 
from  home ;  it  evidently  prayed  upon  his  spirits,  it 
was,  therefore,  deemed  prudent  to  decdve  lum  no 
longer.  She  had  been  nigh  him,  and  he  saw  her  not ; 
she  had  heard  him,  end  he  knew  it  not.  Hiis  was 
their  first  interview  since  his  return  from  the  Praiin- 
snla.  Marianne  endeavoured  to  cheer  him ;  site  ^wke 
of  the  war,  of  the  hardships  he  had  endured,  of  the 
laurels  he  had  reaped,  of  the  prospects  before  him, — 
she  (altered  as  she  spoke.  Every  effort  to  avert  his 
mind  from  gloomy  forebodings  was  unaruling;  he 
saw  throngh  the  affectionate  little  artifice,  smiled  bi» 
thaidcs,  and  she  was  silent ;  the  tide  of  feeling  was  at 
its  height,— one  word  would  have  told  all,— she  rose 
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to  retire, — the  big  tear  trembled  in  ber  eye,  uid  tie 
abe  bid  closed  the  door,  a  coiiTuUive  sob  burst  on  the 
can  of  the  wretched  William,  and  thrilled  through 
his  frame  with  indescribable  anguish.  Oh !  but  there 
is  something  in  woman's  sorrow  that  insensibly  wiqs 
the  heart,  and  engages  .the  beet  feelings  of  our  natore 
in  its  behalf.  The  lamb-like  resignation, — the  vain 
attempts  to  arrest  the  ebullition  of  feeling, — the  reti- 
ring meekness,  that  seeks  to  withdraw  itself,  firom  ^e 
public  gaze, — the  calm  despair  and  the  wild  throb  of 
agony  alternate ; — all  tend  to  shew  nature  loveliest  in 
her  weaknesses.  It  was  impossible  to  witness  a  scene 
like  this,  end  not  inwardly  cuise  the  fiendish  monster. 
War.  My  soul  took  an  expansire  glance  over  the  un- 
known myriads  this  single  war  has  swept  to  an  un- 
timely grave,  on  the  tens  of  thousands  it  has  bt^- 
gaxed,  and  on  the  millions  of  hearts  it  has  widowed. 
I  ask  myself ; — and  will  it  not  be  asked  in  another 
worid  i  "  Why  should  man  raise  his  hand  against  his 
fellow }"  His  faculties,  Ms  feelingsj  his  pleasures,  and 
even  his  pains,  bespeak  him  formed,  not  for  himself 
alone,  but  for  society,  and  yet,  in  this  particular,  we 
nm  counter  to  nature, — ^we  become  lionij  we  glory  in 
reekii^  the  blood  of  thousands,  and,  like  Indians  o'er 
tbdr  sacrifices,  turn  midnight  into  day,  with  lighted 
windows,  bonfires,  loud  huzzas :  and  thus  deluded 
thouauids,  whilst  they  mourn  a  husband,  father,  bro- 
Uier,  shout  for  the  general  weal.  When  falls  the  con- 
queror many  nations  mourn,  bards  swell  the  song,  and 
fltatnaries  join  to  tell  posterity  his  deathless  fame; 
bot  sons  of  mercy  die,  and  aooe  re^pards, — they  pass 
lintii>plued  to  the  quiet  grave^  but  not  forgotten.  Oh, 
n2 
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no  I  their  tribute  is  tbe  bonndiD^  of  the  gratefol  heart, 
not  abouts  of  multitudes  mingled  with  dying  groans, — 
not  ffidowa'  tears,  but  widows'  blessings,— not  the 
bereaved  orphans'  anguished  cry,  iflit  Bongs  of  grati- 
tude,— not  dying  soldiers'  curses,  but  their  prayers, — 
not  the  world's  fear,  but  the  worid's  veneration." 

I  know  not  bow  much  longer  my  reverie  might  have 
continued,  had  not  tbe  return  of  Mariftnne  called  my 
attention  to  what  was  passing  around  me.  7*faere  was 
a  calmness  in  her  aspect  that  might  easily  be  accounted 
for ;  the  full  heart  bad  overflowed, — the  tide  of  her 
feeling  had  snbsided,  and  she  was  now  sunk  into  a 
deep  and  settied  melanchdy.  During  her  absence, 
her  lover  had  fallen  into  a  gentle  slumber ;  fearfii)  of 
disturbing  his  repose,  she  approached  his  bed-side  on 
tip-toe,  and  hating  seated  herself  beside  him,  watched 
his  pale  and  haggard  looks  with  the  most  fixed  and 
solicitous  regard.  Me  appeared  to  be  dreaming,  his 
lipe  muttered  inarticulate  sounds,  his  face  became 
flushed,  his  brow  bedewed  with  perspiration,  his  whole 
frame  seemed  agitated ; — ehe  was  alarmed ;  she  took 
his  hand,  and  geaOy  pressing  it,  esclaimed,  ''William, 
tny  love  I"  He  raised  himself  from  his  couch,  and 
wildly  casting  his  eyes  around,  cried,  as  he  earnestly 
seized  her  arm,  *'W*at,  Marianne!  here  still?  me- 
tbougbt  We  were  separated  for  ever, — death  was  the 
divider, — and  I  was  just-casting  a  last  glance  on  this 
tran8it(»7  worid ; — ^'twas  all  a  dream, — but  shadows 
of  tmth,— ibr  I  feel  my  strength  rapidly  wasting,  and, 
ere  long,  shall  be  as  though  I  ne'er  had  been.  Yes, 
yes,  I  am  verging  towards  eternity ;  each  moment 
bears  me,  like  tbe  boiliDg  billow,  farther  from  tbe 
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aborea  of  time  y—^iny  eye  ia  dim/— my  haad  ia  feeble,-^ 
mjr  frame  is  relaxed, — bat  my  aoul,  my  immwtal  soul, 
ia  stilt  the  aame ;— it  livea  tbrougb  all,  and  flourisbeB  in 
the  midst  of  raia  : — to  feel  all  the  agony  of  partu^, 
and  to  experience^  with.moiie  poignaat  ai^aish,  the 
aad  and  solemn  reflection,  that  when  1  am  reposing 
beneath  the  gnaa-gre&x  turf,  there  will  be  one  Icind  and 
gentle  spirit  left,  lonely  and  deserted,  who  must  weep 
Bonoticed,  sighuncomforted; — ^in  the  honr  of  gaiety, 
joyless ;  in  the  silence  of  scditndfl,  drear  and  desolate  i 
these  are  the  thcn^hta thatrack^-r-ihese the  reflections 
that  harass  mai«-she  vfhQ  loved  me  living,  most 
monm  onccnsoled  o'er  my  nemory  when  dead.  Then, 
Marianne,"  cxRitinaed  hi^  '^  then,  when  ^u.  shall  call 
for  me  nnanawcmd,  save  by  the  bollow  echo  from  the 
gravesy— 4i)en,  if  ported  souls  may  visit  those,  they  love^ 
mine  shtdl  liaveT  looad  yon,  watch  over  your  destiny, 
teverberate  your  sighs,  weep  over  your  sorrows,  if  disr 
embodied  spirit*  weep,  and  be  the  first  to  hail  your 
teembling-  ajurit  wlum  it  -  crosses  the  threshold  of 
fllcmi^."  Hoee,  and  diose  oi^,w]wltaTe  stood  be- 
side thf  conch,  where  all  diat  isiovely  and  valued  lies 
•tovgf^ing  with  the  last  eneoiy,  can  ipia^e  the  devo- 
tional fervour,  t}te  soimethiiig  more  than  mortal  inte* 
le^  with  wfaiph  Marianne  beheld  him.  '^  This,**  ssid 
she,  tiddng  a  little  inioiatnre  from  her  bosom,  "this 
is«U  that  will  remaia  to  remind  meofah^)lessJover, 
■r— but  my  heart  needs  no  remembrance, — none,  none  j 
'tis  withering  at  the  core,  and,  ete  long  ——"  The  dow 
slowly  opded,  and  an  aged  lady,  whose  &ce  bespoke 
a  heart  ill  at  eaae,  gently  approached  to  his  bed-side, 
ejMfniriii^  with  madi  anxiety,  bow  be  felt  himself.  Hd 
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Hmiled,  and  would  hfive  reached  forth  his  hand,  bat 
the  efibrt  was  too  much,  and  the  willing  aim  C^ 
heavy  and  languid  by  his  side,  "I  am  better  now," 
8iud  he,  "  mach  better/'  although  his  voice  and  fea- 
tures evidently  bespoke  him  much  weaker.  Marianne 
was  in  tears,  and  her  deep  and  repeated  sobs  at  length 
attracted  his  attention ;  suddenly  raising  himself  in 
his  bed,  he  stretched  forth  his  arms,  as  if  to  clasp  her, 
and  then  sunk  exhausted  with  his  head  upon  her 
lap;  she  rused  him  tenderly,  and  having  carefol^ 
smoothed  his  pillow,  gently  placed  his  head  upon  it. 
"  This  is  the  boon,  which,  throti^b  many  a  wearisome 
night,  I  have  earnestly  prayed, — to  have  my  piUow 
smoothed  by  the  fostering  hand  of  early  afiection,— 
and  now  I  die  in  peace ;  let  than  lay  me,"  continoed 
he,  with  pathetic  softness,  *'let  them  lay  me  beude 
the  little  yew  tree,  in  the  north  comer  of  the  church- 
yard ;  there  shall  I  sleep  in  quiet,  as  I  would  have 
lived,  but  war  forbade.  There,  when  all  the  human  race 
have  forgotten  me,  and  not  a  trace  remuns  to  tell  that 
I  have  been — there,  shall  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun 
shed  his  svreetest  beams.  Oh,  Marianne  !  do  you  re- 
collect that  happy  evening  when  first  we  made  vow  of 
mutual  love  ?  We  stood  upon  that  spot,  and  l^htly 
talked  of  many  a  future  year, — and  then  yon  sighed,  but 
not  as  nowyousigh,  in  deep  despair, — ^*tis  past, 'tis  past 
,  ^all  past,  and  now  no  more  of  joy, — of  love, — of  life,— 
of  hope, — remains  for  us, — but  bitter  dr^s.  No  1  no  1 
'tis  misery  all} — before, — behind, — around; — whither, 
oh  I  whither  shall  the  wretched  flee,  and  be  at  rest !" 
His  breath  seemed  departing,  his  bosom  heaved  with 
spasmodic  agitation,  and  it  was  some  minutes  be6are 
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he  was  able  to  asinre  them,  with  a  voice  weak  and 
tremnlonst  that  he  was  recorering.  "  Heaven  is  our 
home,"  said  Marianne,  "there  shall  we  experience 
tbat.plenitnde  of  bliss  we  fondly,  vfunly  looked  for 
here."  It  was  pleasing:  to  bear  the  touching  tones  of  her 
melodious  voice,  thus  breathing  the  spirit  of  religious 
consolation  at  a  moment  like  this :  it  had  the  desired 
effect, — he  ceased  repining,  and  whimpered,  (it  was  all 
he  could,)  "Yes,  there  is  a  Providence  that  rules  and 
directs  all  for  the  best,  and  to  bis  benevolent  protec- 
tion 1  can  safely  commit  the  dearest  and  most  valued 
of  earthly  beings :— the  taper  of  life  waxes  short, — I 
am  faint  and  feeble ;  give  me  your  hand."  He  pressed 
it  to  his  lips,  then  to  his  heart.  "  Mother,  your's  too." 
Having  dtme  the  same  with  it,  he  placed  them  in  each 
oAer,  and  siud,  "  My  mother — my  Marianne ;  one  of 
you  is  about  to  be  childless,  the  other  loveless :  be  a 
'daughter,  be  a  mother,  to  each  other ;  and  when  all 
STOUnd  is  cheeriess  and  unpromising,  and  I  am  do 
more,  think  of  fhturity,  of  me,  of  heaven — where  we 
shall  all  be  united  to  part  no  more.  I  have  a  blessing 
for  you,  but  it  will  die  in  my  — ^— "  His  voice  fiil- 
tered,  his  lip  quivered,  his  eye  rolled  carelessly  round: 
the  last  spark  of  life  seemed  nearly  extinguished.  After 
a  short  struggle  he  appeared  more  composed,  but'  grew 
gradually  weaker  and  weaker,  llie  convulsive  clasp 
of  his  band  was  still  the  same ;  Marianne  pressed  it 
to  her  lips,  and  looked  upwards,  as  if,  in  spirit,  to  im- 
l^oie  heaven  to  spare  him  yet  a  little.  His  fading  eyes 
were  fixed  on  her ;  she  again  placed  his  hand  to  her  * 
lips,  and  wept:  he  looked  his  gratitude,  and  closed 
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his  eyes,— opened  tlKm,  .closed  them  iigu%— luwved  a 
geatle  sigh,  and  tbeu,  with  a  f^t  smile  on  bis  cous* 
tenODce,  breathed  his  last. 

J.R.W. 
Muropetm  Magaxme. 


THE  CLASSICS  AND  ROMANTICS. 

SiNCB  the  celebrated  dispute  of  Pemudt,  no  subject 
has  been  discussed  with  more  earoestness  among  the 
French  literati,  than  that  at  present  pending  in  respect 
to  the  relative  merits  of  the  classic  and  romantic 
Bcboob,  or,  to  be  more  explicit,  respecting  the  supe- 
riority of  the  style  of  the  age  of  LoniB  XIV.  which  has 
been  denominated  the  "  Classic  School"  on  the  one 
hand;  and  the  followers  of  a  free  national  style, un- 
shackled by  the  laws  of  the  ancients,  on  the  other, 
distiDguished  by  the  appellation  of  "  Romantic."  lo 
this  war  of  words,  the  combatants  hare  called  to  their 
aid  ereiy  auxiliary  power,  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
give  the  reader  an  idea  of  a  contest  which  will,  i|i  the 
end,  produce  an  important  change,  for  the  better,  in 
the  literature  of  the  nation.  The  despotism  of  the 
academy,  once  so  perfect,  had  frequently  of  late  years 
recdved  severe  shocks  upon  isolated  questions,  and  the 
revolution  inflicted  upon  its  sovereign^,  a  blow  which 
it  was  impossible  for  it  to  survive.  Its  use  to  the 
Bourbon  government,  aa  an  instrument  of  influence 
*  on  theliterature  of  the  country,  has  now  nearly  become 
inert,  not  by  the  conversion  of  the  academy  to  the 
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ude  of  troth  nod  DatAe,  but  by  therinn^efarege^ 
Derated  school  of  literature,  more  in  .barmaaiy  vith 
modem  civilization  and  congenial  to  iltedatiflOttlfeeliDgf 
as  is  the  case  in  Ki^land.  Hid  wild  ^Qd  extnragant 
school  of  Hardy,  was  supplanted  by  the  gaiins  of 
Comeill^  mod^ed  upon. the  andoits,  and  Radoe 
eclipsed  Comeille  in  the  opinion  of  hia  eoantiyvienj 
by  the  introducUoo  (^  what,  niay  be  c^ed,.die  coait 
it]4e  of  Louis  XIV.  Every  thing  ina  confined  to  a 
senile  imitation  of  the  sncifiDts^  and  so  Ux  had  the 
style  qf  Racine,  backed  by  the  infloence  of  the  court, 
established  itself  as  the  model  for  French  tragic  writeis  . 
to  follow,  that  Comeille  himself  was  thrown  into 
the  shade  in  the  opinion  of  mcHt^by  the  ultra  refine- 
ments Qf  his  snccessor,  or  rather  cotemporaiy.  Tits 
Preach  academy  adopted  the  taste  of  the  court.  By 
sodoing,  it  confined  tragedy  within  ve^  narrow  limits, 
both  as  respected  language  and  subject;  for  the  nattuid, 
it  snbatitutod  the  artificial,  excluded  national  subjects, 
almost  wholly,  for  foreign,  and  bumpered,  by  fastidi- 
onsneaa  and  caprice,  the  range  of  geoios  which,  rega- 
loted  by  good  sense,  should  evez  be  a  "  chartered 
b*bertine." 

But  there  were  other  reawns  than  those  connected 
with  literature  which  made  the  example  of  Racine^ 
and  what  is  since  called  in  France,  the  ^  classic 
■chooV*  more  agreeable  to  the  Bourbon  despotism 


*  Fn  Aftr  h  tlMvId  ba  upptttA  that  bj  the  e^tfaet "  Cluiie 
ScbMi,"  oeoMM  ii  mcmt  upon  tb*  nnrinlled  letaciet  of  tbe  KotitoU, 
it  u  propu  t»«bMm,  Uutt  tbe  tarn  ii  bere  apjriied  to  their  Mrtlle 
Ulaion  oiil7,  who  follow  Ibeai  in  cvcfylU^iwllfaiMt  regard  to  ttM 
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and  its  ministen.  By  confining  the  labotirs  of  liten* 
torcj  particularly  those  of  the  theatre,  as  neariy  u 
poaaible  toaa  imitatioD  of  the  ancients,  national  topid 
weie  BTtnded ;  and  by  this  compression  of  subject* 
QatioDsl  allnsiona,  idiich  might  sometimes  l>e  disa* 
greeable  to  an  absolute  government,  were  spared  to 
the  public  ear.  Tragedy  exhibited  Grecian  and  Roman 
numners,  and  Roman  and  Gredan  heroes;  and  the 
Preach  audience  were  dtrerted  by  scenes  of  antiquity, 
iirom  contemplating  those  Uiat  had  passed  in  their  own 
conntry.  The  Richliens  and  Mazarines,  were  men  of 
poweifnl  minds,  wary,  arbitrary,  audunprincipled;  and 
it  is  not  g^vii^  them  credit  for  too  much  penetration, 
to  suppose  they  saw  the  advantage  of  patronizing  this 
school  in  preference  to  any  new-fangled  theory  that 
might  offbr.  Iliey  knew  that  the  school  of  monks  and 
colleges  had  preserved,  from  time  immemorial,  the 
wrecks  of  ancient  learning,  but  that  ancient  learning 
had  no  way,  in  their  hands,  been  an  instrument  of  op- 
position to  the  powers  that  were.  In  patronizing  a 
school  of  literature  that  merely  imitated  the  ancients, 
they  ndtber  endangered  power,  nor  tempted  the  pub- 
lic to  the  ctiscussioQ  of  novel  doctrines  and  a  seardi 
after  truth.  It  is  curious  that  the  "  classic  school,"  as 
it  is  termed,  has  every  where  been  the  child  of  arbi- 

dlArcDCc  of  njtbokiij,  nslioaality,  cl*iliMti«i|  or  Ingaage.  ThcM 
imltaton  cu  appreciate  noibtDg  tiaet  tbe  downfall  ti  tke  ttamm 
nnplrc.  Tbey  would  MtabUih  one  Utrratore  for  all  natiao*)  aad 
deprcM  tbe  manly  freedom  of  tlw  mindi  of  mea  nf  utaliii,  U  oae 
iniipid  level.  Tbe  beaotiei  of  tbe  ancient  writer*  are  ai  maeh  n- 
tesined  by  Ibe  dlKiplm  of  tbe  "  rvnaatic"  u  of  tbe  lelf-cljded 
".daiiic  lettMi,"  ptibapt,  better. 
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tnuy  power  J  tbe  "  romuitic"  of  patriotism  aod 
liberty.  The  FVeoch  are  beginamg  now  to  feel  tlus> 
BB  the  Engluh  and  Germuis  have  long  felt  before 
them.  Th^  have  discovered  that  the  test  of  literaty 
merit  is  pnblic  opinion  alone,  and  that  a  strict  adhe- 
rence to  rules  cannot  command  snccess.  The. aca- 
demy, both  at  its  commencement  and  long  after- 
wardsj  by  mutiog  in  the  interests  of  the  crown, 
the  majority  of  men  of  talents  in  the  naticm,  held  the 
leaser  try  of  writen  in  vassalage.  The  inflaence  of 
the  members  of  the  academy  had  diminished,  when 
the  rerolQtion  commenced;  yet,  even  then,  few 
thought  of  disputing  its  former  decrees,  particularly 
in  poetry — ^ere  Aristotle  and  the  ancients  remuned 
absolute,  though  in  other  studies  innovations  liad 
stolen  in,  after  Locke  had  made  a  breach  in  the  meta- 
physical dogmas  of  the  stagyrite. 

Upon  a  proper  consideration  of  llie  subject^  it 
appears  an  absurdity,  that  forty  individuals,  most  of 
whom  were  collected  by  court  favour,  should  be 
chosen  to  fix  the  literature  of  a  nation,  lay  down 
laws  which  future  writers  were  not  to  infirii^  upon, 
and  forbid  the  toleration  of  works  which  did  not,  in 
their  view,  possess  particidar  .requisites.  To  bridle 
genius  in  its  multiform,  was  an  attempt  worthy  the 
instxaments  and  vanity  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty, 
calcolated  to  do  irretrievable  iqjnry  to  the  caose  it 
processed  to  support,  and  to  be  only  of  temporary 
dnration.  Tlie  academy  was  the  tool  of  the  minister, 
and  literature  was  held  back  and  enchained  by  the 
academy.  This  must  ever  be  the  case  with  literary 
asBOcisUoos  imder  absolute  governments.  The  empire 
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of  literature  u  a  lepviblic,  ooafeflses  oo,t«Dp(^  aa- 
tJbori^,  and,  if  enslaved  iar-A  time,  wiU  oltiimtejy 
emancipate  itodf,  and  bwyt.imder  the  fetrndatioiis  of 
a  more^plendid  edifice,  tlie  rains  c^iti  fbmlier  aeryi- 
tode.  On  the  formation  of  the  itt^tote  by  Napo- 
leon, almost  all  the  men  of,  diHtioguiahed  taloit  in 
li^ance  were  included  in  its  list ;  though  the  em- 
peror  was  less  eager  to  eacoojage  literature  thm  the 
sciences,  it  was  not  forgotten ;  and  when  it  did  not 
include  interference  with  the  objects  of  his  ambiticxi, 
genius  was  allowed  fiiU  play.  Though  little  <rf  note 
was  added  tq  French  letters  daring  his  neign,  tbesee^ 
of  the  present  contest  Wffte  no-.dtobt  then  planted. 
Talma,  mider  his  swsiy^  Ubaaredi.to  areroqine.'^ 
monotonous  drone  d  Freash  verte,.  and  «8suiiiladng 
bis  acting  afl  mnch  as  pbsnble  to  the  EDmibtic  adtool, 
infiised  into  his  delivery  and  action,  a.'feding  of  trath 
and  nature  unwitnessed  on  the  Freaah^  stage  Iwfbre. 
But  it  was  necessaty  that  tbetdrgidstyKofthefVendi 
dramashonldbealteredjbeftve  fiirtiier  advances  tomrda 
what  is  natural  could  be  Boade.  A  feeliag.faroaraUe  to 
such  a  change  baa  ooBtinuad  to. incmise.  OntiieTC- 
establistuneot  of -tbe-BourlHuis,  the  acadanty  faw  beea 
restored  to  the  p}enitade,af  its  absisd^ep  >  and  Trea- 
unois,  a  bigotted  fanatic,  destitnte  of  every  quaUfir 
cation,  but  backed  by  theintwest  of  a  prie8t««idden 
government,  fans  been  ela:ted  one  of  the  'f6rl7,  to 
complete  which,  -  according  to  the  (^  joke  of  Mion,  a 
cypher  was  necessary;  whUe  men  who  possesaedthe 
strongest  claims,  in  respect  to  talent,  Irave  been  passed 
over.  All  has  been  calculated  after  the  era  of.-lia«i« 
XIV. ;  the  natural  resnh  has  enmed.  Aathora  of  oob- 
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•idcnble  talentj  ont  of  the  academy,  h&Te  began  to 
■et  for  themselves,  and  have  been  encoaragedl^  tiie 
mtlfRi;  they!have  Mt  the  academy  st  d^fiance^  and 
hare  become  members  of  a  refintdic  of  letters,  amcnar- 
ble  only  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  Bation.  That 
the  French  people  'lure  made'adraoces  in  tolerating 
'  works  whidi  are  no  bett^  than  heresies  in  the  view 
ctf  thor "  clas^c  School,"  the  translation  and  rapid 
■ale  of  tiraasUiiOnS  of  ttaeOentoan  and  Ei^ish  drama- 
tists clairly  prove.  Tbo'  French  are'  sensible^  in  the 
present  day,  when  tbe  conit.ii  ao  longer  an  object  of 
adnuAtion,  that  tiie  eoademy  is  bat  the  thipg  of  poirer> 
that  it  is  the  servile  tool  of  a  government,  opposed,  ia 
every  possible  way,  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Ilus  will 
assist  the  advocates  of  the  "  romantic  school  "in  their 
innovations,  and  aecf^erate  &b  progress  of  the  literary 
anaodpation  of  France. 

nie  *'*  classic  school"  of  France  took  its  tone  from 
the  court,  while  the  bulk  of.  the  nation  was  in  a  state 
of  slavery  and  ignor^ce.  Paris  famished  the  tone  to 
the  prorince8,-and  thecomt  to  Paris.  In  fitshionable 
tragedy,  none  but  particnhir  wcvds.orphraseswere  to 
be  tolnated,  exclucting  half  the  langnege,  as  not  pos^ 
sessed  of  bnffident  dignity.  .  The  Alexandrine  was 
the  legitimate  measnre;  inflatian  was  taken  for  gna- 
deor,  and  the  pomp  of  the  court  was  infnsed  into  the 
tUeratnre,  to  make  it  wortl^  of  the  graad  Morutrque 
and  his  courtezans.  How  Racine,  the  father  of  this 
still  conrtly  style,  and  other  writers,  succeeded  so 
wen,  under  such  ignoble  reetrictions  as  they  bnrdiened 
themselves  with,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
cspoGity  of  genios  for  surmouotiQg  extraordinary  ob* 
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stades.*  Prior  to  this  change,  Fnmce  had  a  sort  of 
free  cycle;  she  had  her  Marots,  loddles,  Bedlams, 
Baife,  RotuardS}  &c  &c  Comeille  had  refined  nptm 
Aem  to  exeess,  but  in  the  jadgment  of  the  court  fae 
did  not  go  bx  enoogb  : — thus  every  thing  vna  forced 
into  artificial  greatness  ;  bloatednesa  of  balk  seemed 
to  be  mistakes  for  sublimity,  and  the  glitter  c^  Palais 
Royal  paste,  for  the  pore  splendour  of  the  diamond. 
It  was  in  this  spirit  that  the  land  was  corered  with 
diateans  to  imitate  Vo^lles,  and  that  the  nobles 
rained  their  fortnnes,  and  ground  their  tenants  in  the 
dost,  in  imitation  of  the  monarch's  waste  of  the  sub- 
ject's wealth. 

The  rage  for  imitating  the  ancients,  it  may  justly 
be  contended,  did  little  in  the  way  of  introduction  of 
a  pore  taste.  Stage  costume  was  as  barbarous  aa  ever. 
Court  wigs  were  worn  in  the  seventeenth  century  by 
the  Alexanders  and  Ctesars  of  the  buskin,  peifaapa 
to  assimilate  them  to  Louis  le  grand.  Shepherds 
wore  embroidered  silks,  Rivera  appeared  in  red  stock- 
ings, and  AlpheuB  made  love  in  a  fair  full-bottomed  pe- 
riwig and  a  plume  pffei^eiB.  Ilie  refinements  of  tha^ 
age,  either  in  poetry  or  the  arts,  did  not  arise  from 
genuine  taste,  they  were  the  occidental  result  of 
fashion.  True  taste  can  only  prevail  and  infiuence  a 
nation  iriiere  the  road  to  excellence  is  free,  and  a 
generous  emulation  incites  all  to  strive  in  overtakii^ 
it.    He  freer  spirit  of  latter  times,  the  increase  of 

•  Th«  MtitN  {at  the  New  Hondilir  Has*(>»')  coii>ci<le*  »  F^"^ 
with  Ibe  MutldMiiU  apTCMed  ia  tbii  article )  bat  be  deprecatci  giiiag 
bk  MBCtioa  to  tbe  Manner  in  whicb  tbe  writn  ipcaki  of  Racioe,  of 
HI  lite  ■nfliar  of  tbe  article  «eemi  to  be  ii 
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knowledge,  and  the  more  general  habit  of  thinking 
and  reasonii^,  hare  created  a  standard  of  opinion 
and  a  joster  taste  npon  all  subjects  ;  and  France  will 
sfaoitlj  be  little  inclined  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of 
the  coart  of  Louis  XIV.  on  subjects  of  literature.  With 
US  pastorals  are  no  longer  written  in  gsrretsj  or  trea- 
tises on  manners  by  collegians.  Who  have  never  passed 
the  bonds  of  alma  mater.  If  our  poets  describe  day- 
break  they  do  not  now  write  about  Phcebns  hameasing 
the  ateeda  of  day  and  driving  away  Nox.  .£oln8  no 
bH^er  makes  our  storms,  Jn^nter  our  thunder,  or 
Neptone  onr  eaitbqu^esj  nor  are  we  sickened  to 
death,  as  we  once  were,  by  lectures  on  syllogism, 
and  figure,  terms,  prepoaitions,  and  predicates-rthese 
dumber  peacefully  in  our  Universities.  Our  riddance 
of  tbem  we  owe  to  what  »  called,  by  Madame  de  Stael, 
If  gatre  romatUigtte,  but  which  in  reality  means 
nothing  ^more  than  the  freedom  of  adopting  what  is 
reconcileable  to  reason  instead  of  following  custom. 
Monsieur  lony  has  lately  written  a  tr^edy,  called 
"  Sylla,"  whplly  regardless  of  precedent,  and  has 
met  with  the  most  SatteriDg  success.  The  French 
are  e^^  for  works  that  possess  freedom,  delineate 
pasaion,  and  create  emotion  by  a  close  adherence  to 
nature.  In  short,  by  an  attachment  to  the  "  ro- 
mantic school;"  not,  however,  the  Uteratttre  ntmaH- 
tique  of  Madame  de  StaSl,  bom  of  chivalry  and 
christianUy,  but  the  simple  adherence  to  the  most  - 
perfect  representation  of  nature.  He  Germans  have 
Imig  ago  entered  into  definitions  of  this  term,  when 
in  Prance  it  would  have  been  heresy.  But  now,  in 
the  latter  country,  the  combatants  are  engaged  in  the 
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same  ai^wn^t^  and  it  is  Bolonger  lieterodox  to  the 
P^ple.  While  the  elastics  follow  the  roles  of  An»- 
tptle  and  the  couit  of  Louis,  holding  that  lure  made 
-|^  the  ancients  should  regujateall  futi»eimten,cliDg 
ckwdj^  to  tbeiimities,  r^ect  .9II, words  escqtt  those 
that  have  been  le^timatieod  bjr  precedoit,  severely 
CQt.  Qp  lai^fuage,  pare  avevy  thing  to  the  -  core,  and 
rob  all  itna^eiy  of  ita  ^harpoesB ;  they  (orget  that 
Freneh  Uterattire  mvst  he  id«U;i0ed  in  time,  laBgnage, 
climate,  ^  and  Dg^ttu^ogyi'ffJth  the  WM^eats,  beftwe  the 
latter  can  be  arnuged'Slde-t^sideinth  it  fn-the  con- 
test.. The  n^antiep  -may  pltack  the  French  dassics 
and  not  fire  a  shot  at  ifae  and^ts  throu;^  them  ;  the 
term  classic  may,  tberefoTe,  be  better  understood,  as 
it  regards  die  present  du^nte,  by  opposing  the  st^ 
of  I>ryd«i'8  ".T^nnhic  Ikjto"  to  the  «  Macbeth" 
pf  Shakiqieare.    . 

.  Ihe  romances  insist  that  tbdr  opponeots  do  not 
paint  nature  fw^ifiitty  ;  that  their  coloers  are  gasdy, 
artificial,  and  forced  ;  that  they  rgect  expressions  of 
natnr^  feeling,  and  suhstitide  the  lyignag^  of  the 
writer  instead  of  (hat  wbioh  the  supposed  speaker 
natQially  ose  in  hit  drcomstonces.  llat  they  adhere 
to  iha  ontties  under  th6  kka  of  rendtorii^  the  dmns 
perfect '  to  spectators,  when  impossible  things  must 
aiiH  ji^oam'  in  every  tragedy,  tvea  wben  the  unities 
a^e  carefiiMy  presaged.  That  a  tragedy  In  wtich  the 
unity  of  time  is  preserved  agreeably  to  nrie,  wffl  be 
performed  in  two  hours,  though  it  would  hare  occiii»ed 
eighteen  or  twenty  in  realily;  Hus,  as  great  an  in- 
fringement On  the  unity  df  time  often  takes  place 
when  the  technical  law  is  {Mreserved,  as  a  chai^  of 
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•cene  for  &  hoodred  miles,  between  the  acts,  would  be 
ID  the  unify  of  place.  Furthermore,  so  aadtence  bas 
erer  be^  deceived  into  a  belief  of  the  truth  of  what 
was  represented  before  it  on  the  ste^, — the  vei^ 
boose  and  aadieiice  belie  snch  a  deception;  it  only 
expects  to  see  an  qpf>rozintati(Hi  to  iraXh,  a  semUance 
of  what  has  occurred  before.  Here  the  romantics 
have  far  thebettcr  of  the  aigament.  The  hero  of  the 
romantic  ttage<^  is  made  to  speak,  in  bis  sitoation* 
all  be  woold  natarally  utter  were  he  the  characta-  he 
repreaoots.  lie  "  classic  school"  gives  (Hily  the 
laogoage  of  the  poet,  and  sinks  nature  in  high-flown 
phrase  and  lo%  declamation— in  the  language  of 
actors  and  not  of  those  who  feel.  TioB  arises  frott 
Uie  auxlerQ  classic  school,  bdog  imitators  only, 
for  the  ancients  iKpt  to  the  truth  of  nature  as  it 
exhibited  itself  in  .their  day,  and  wrote  agreeably 
to  tbdr  customs.  Can  it  be  consistent,  then,  that 
modern  tragedies  should  possess  no  national  truth,  bot 
be  morely  the  reflection  of  antiquity  1  Ibe  romantics 
■8s6rt  that  truth  and  nature  maat  be  followed  as  doaer 
If  as  possible,  and  that  idiere  this  is  adhered  to,  the 
cfbct  most  be  more  perfect,  nature  being  always  the 
same.  In  describing  her  emotions  in  the  passion  oi 
lore,  for  eznnple,  that  writer  wUl  be  moat  dxreet 
irbose  deliueatitms  impress  tbe  greatert  number  of 
readers  with  their  force  and  truth  j  his  judges  wiU 
then  comprehend  the  greatest  number  of  hearen,  be*' 
tcanse  all  understand  what  is  natural ;— while  tbe  poet 
of  the  classic  school  will  call  ia  Cupid  to  his  aid,  or' 
sabstitute  general  phrases,  and  the  iruits  of  closet 
leamingf  for  the  requisite  derelopement  of  tbe  passion 
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itadf,  add  a  knowle^e  of  its  effects  on  the  hamdo 
heart.  Venus  and  Cupid  have  no  place  in  olir  mytho- 
logy; butthe  brief  l&ngutige  and  peculiarities  of  ancient 
feelings  and  habits,  have  endeavoured  to  introduoe 
them  into  nations  with  opinions,  temperameDts^  and 
a  mythology  totally  different,  crampiQg  genius' and 
tying  down  a  writer  to  rules,  a  breach  of  which  ctm- 
signed  him  to  the  anathemas  of  ttie  coort  and  the 
academy.*  Hence  the  genius  of  France  seemed  in- 
capable of  any  new  flight ;  it  was  con&ned  in  a  nar- 
row space,  and  no  one  dared  venture  into  a  region  of 
literary  novelty.  It  most  be  confessed,  however,  tlut 
before  the  revolution  it  re^nired  transcendant  taloits  to 
break  the  thraldom  in  Which  genius  was  entrammelled. 
"  La  nation  Fran9aiae,"  says  De  Stad,  "  la  {dus  col- 
tJvte  des  nations  latines,  penche  vers  la  po6sie  classiqae, 
iinite  dea  Grecs  et  des  Romuns  ;  la  nation  Anglaiis^ 
ia  plus  illustre  des  nations  Gennaniques,  aime  la  po^ 
■'Bie  romantique  et  cheivleresqae,  et  se  glorifie  des 
«be&-d'(£uvre  qu'elle  possMe  en  ce  genre."  It  may 
be  justly  doubted,  however,  whether  this  definitioa 
-faee  much  to  do  with  the  present  question.  Tlie  Frenoh 
,  may  lean  in  style  towards  the  present  writeis,  but  tbe 
Advocates  for  :diaenthraldom  from  the  classic  school, 
neither  WbdI  a  literature  rmaanesque  or  cltevaleresyne  ; 
they  demand  a  Hterature  which,  wliile  the'charac^^n 
ki)d  incidents  it  describes'  maybe  modeni, and  even 
iiatiottBt,  or  barbarous,  or  of  remote  eras,  shall  be 
penned  with  a  fidelity  adapted  to  the  univeisaJ  feeling 


.;  *  11:  Ae  Frencb  clauic  (cbool  hu,  in  some  inatanceR,  been  nore 
irae  to  Baton  Uid  feeling  tbu  id  otUen,  it  U  beuiiiE  it  inacnaibly 
Veaned,  *t  llie  tinte,  tomrdi  the  pKnd^  of  iti  oppooeati. 
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of  tnitti,  in  every  age  and  nation.  They  tvish  to  hare 
tragedy,  which  shall  be  neither  Greek  nor  Roman,  but 
French ;  in  short,  they  desire  pictures  of  nature  on  the 
model  of  Sbakapeare,  and  not  of  something  ndther 
ancient  nor  modern,  a  OalUco-Latia  medley,  to  pre- 
Berve  the  servility  of  which,  originality  and  nature 
must  be  sa^ficed, — they  want  high- wrought  passion 
and  high '  feefing  in  simple  language.  The  exclusive 
character  of  classic,  as  an  imitation  of  the  ancients, 
mtb  which  the  French  Academy  dignifies  such  wri- 
tingsi  is  deai^  a  misnomer.  Those  writers  alone  are 
the  classics  of  a  nation  wbose  works,  sanctioned  by 
public  approbation,  hare  established  a  lastii^  fame. 
Sbakspetre  is  as  much  an  English  classic,  in  the.nati- 
<mRl  s^ise  of  the  term,  as  the  author  of  Cato — Bums  as 
Pope.  Whether  a  writer  be  an  imitator  of  the  ancients, 
or  be  an  ori^nal,  if  the  labours  of  his  genius  obtain 
for  tum  lastii^  celebrity,  he  is  a  classic  of  his  country. 
But  tbe  French  Academy,  adopting  the  style  of  litent' 
tnre;  of  countries  in  which  the  manners  and  langu^;e 
wne  different  from  their  own,  in  place  of  fostering  a 
Ikeratnre  a^pted  to  the  language  and  feeling  of  the 
people^  clum  to  be  exclusively  classic,  while  a  nationd 
literatme  most  be  the  expression  of  society. 

Great  things  arise  from  small  beginnings.  He  must 
be  Mind  indeed,  who  does  not  perc^ve,  in  the  present 
dispute,  the  dawn  ofa  new  era  of  literatur&.in.  France. 
The  writers  who  have  come  forth  in  battle  ordei 
against  the  Academy  (or  Sorbontu,  as  it  is  now  dab* 
bed)  are  men  of  zeal  and  geraos ;  they  have  the  puMic 
on  their  side,  and  the  Government,  and  Academy 
■gainst  t&Bm,-^thi8  alone  helps  their  oanse.  .The  mt* 
o2 
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nistry  is  aa  object  of  dislike,  Bod  its  meaaurea  are  re 
garded  with  juat  suspicion  by  the  people .  Tbe  pid>]ne 
taste  on  literary  subjects  might  bare  been  in^ieaced 
before  the  revolution,  bat  that  time  is  gone  by.  IJte* 
rature  is  no  longer  the  tool  of  the  goveminent,  Init 
belong  to  the  nation.  The  present  contest  mU  be 
decided  in  the.  theatres;  the  structnreof  the  drama 
will  be  changed,  and  the  innorations  first  introdnced 
will  make  the'  impression  incsiatible. 

MM.  Stendhal  (Beyle),  Sonmet,  Anoelot,  Nodta> 
&c.  &c.  have  openly  appeared  as  advocates  of  a  fret 
oatioDal  literature,  or  on  the  side  of  the  "  Romaalics  i" 
tiiey  possess  talent  sufficient  to  keep  the  sotiject  alive^ 
and  promote  Qte  abrogation  of  the  decrees  that  hare 
enchuned  French  Uteratore,  if  not  by  the  peooliaE  es* 
cellence  of  their  writings,  yet  by  their  novelty,  and  the 
interest  they  excite  in  the  pnbllc  mind.  'Riey  axe  aided 
by  translations  irom  the  English  and  German  writen 
of  the  "  Romantic  school ;"  and  oUier  writers  will,  no 
doubt,  appear  in  F^wice,  who,  giving  the  rein  to  ima- 
gination, and  finding  themMlves  free  &om  th^  former 
bondage,  will  give  their  country  a  new  and  morS'  at* 
alted  lit^ature  than  it  has  ever  yet  kB0«^>' 

Horace  Walpole  aaya  of  U>rd  Chatham,  that  be  not 
only  wish^  to  see  hia  cotmtry  free,  bnt  also  othN  na- 
tions,— a  desire  in  which  he  probaUy  stood  akme 
among  the  statesmen  <^  hia  coontry.  Let  m  cheiiA 
a  similar  spirit  in  r^ard  to  French  literature :  let  us 
Tq<nce  to  see  it  emancipated  from  the  shacUea  :0f 
tyrants  and  conrtieia,  and  follow  the  liae  of  tmtb.and 
natore.  In  its  renovated  state  it  may  furnish  an  object 
ofrivaliy  to  <Mir  men  of  genius,  instead  of  chilling  than 
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MA  its  affectation,  fettgning  theni  with  its  moDOtoay, 
and  disgusting  them  with  its  pompons  pretensions, 
notwithstahding  brilliant  pens  have,  heretofore,  sub- 
mitted to  its  guidance. 

Y.  J. 
'  New  Monthly  Sfetgazine. 


SENSE  AND  SENSIBILTTY. 


In  a  visit  which  we  pud  some  time  ago  to  our  wor> 
tfay  coQiiibntor,  Morris  Gowan,  we  became  acqnuoted  ' 
«ith  two  ciraracters ;  upon  irtiom,  as  tliey  aSbrd  a 
perfect  connterpert  to  Messrs.  "  Rhyme  and  Reason," 
recorded  in  No.  I.,  we  have  bestow^  the  names  of 
Sense  and  SeasiUlity. 

The  Mines  Lowrie,  of  whom 'we  are  abont  to  give 
am  readers  an  aoOQant,  are  both  young,  both  hand- 
some, both  amiable :  'natore  made  the  ontUiie  of  their 
diaracters  the  same ;  bot  education  has  varied  the  co- 
lourings ^Hieir  mo^ier  died  almost  before  they  were 
able  to  profit  by  her  ekample  or  inatnictioo.  Emily, 
the  eldest  of  the  siiteTs,  was  brought  up  under  the 
immediate  Care  of  her  father.  He  was  a'mau  of  strong 
and  temperate  judgment,  obliging  to  hie  ne^bbonrs, 
«id  affeotionate  to  his  children ;  bnt  certainly  rather 
cateulated  to  educate  a  son  than  a  daughter.    "Eaaiy 
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profited  abnndaDtly  by  his  assistBoce^  bs  f ar  as  moral 
duties,  or  literary  accompUshmeDts,  were  concerned; 
but  for  all  the  lesser  agr^nuns  of  society,  she  had  no- 
thing to  depend  upon  but  tJie  suggestions  of  a  kind 
heart,  and  a  quiet  temper.  Matilda,  on  the  contrary, 
spent  her  childhood  in  England,  it  the  bouse  of  a  rela- 
tion ;  who,  having  imbibed  her  notions  of  propriety 
at  a  fashionable  boarding-school,  and  made  a  love- 
match  very  early  in  life,  was  but  ill  prepared  to  regu- 
late a  warm  disposition,  and  check  a  natural  tendency 
to  romance.  The  consequence  has  been  such  as  might 
have  been  expected.  Matilda  pities  the  distressed, 
and  Emily  relieves  them :  Matilda  has  more  of  the 
love  of  the  neighbourhood,  although  Emily  is  more 
entitled  to  its  graUtude ;  Matilda  is  very  i^^reeable, 
while  Emily  is  very  useful ;  aod  two  or  three  old  ladies, 
who  talk  scandal  over  their  tea,  and  murder  grammu* 
and  reputations  together,  consider  Matilda  a  practised 
heroine,  and  langh  at  Emily  as  an  inveterate  blue. 

The  incident  which  first  introduced  ns  to  them, 
afforded  ns  a  tolerable  specimen  of  their  diffireot  qua- 
lities. While  on  a  long  pedestrian  excursion  with 
Morris,  we  met  the  two  ladies  returning  from  their 
walk ;  and,  as  our  companion  had  already  the  privi- 
leges of  an  intimate  acquaintance,  we  became  Ouar 
companims.  An  accurate  observer  of  homan  man- 
ners, knows  well  how  decisively  character  is  maiked 
by  trifles,  and  how  wide  is  tite  distinction  which  is 
frequently  made  by  circumstances  apparently  the  most 
insignificant. 

■  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  similarity  of  age  and  per- 
son which  existed  between  the  two  sisters,  the  first 
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gbuce  at  thdr  dresa  aiiLd  maoner,  the.  fint. tones  of 
their  voice,  were  sofficieDt  to  distioguisli  the  ope  frotn 
tbeother.  It  was  whimsical  enough,  to  obseire  bow  ever; 
object  which  attracted  our  atteotioD,  exhibited  ttieir 
respective  peculiarities  in  a  uew  and  entertaining  light. 
6aue  altered  into  a  learned  discnsuon  on  the  natare. 
of  aptantj  while  Sensibility  tailed  enchantii^ly  of  the 
fading  of  its  flower.  From  Matilda  we  had  a  nq>taroa8 
eulogiiun  oppn  the  sorroan^ng  sceueiy ;  fti^m  Emily 
we  derived  much  information  relative  to  the  state  of 
its  cultivation.  When  we  listened  to  the  one,  we 
seemed  to  be  reading  a  novel,  but  a  clever  and  an  inr 
teresting  novel.}  when  we  tnmed  to.  Uie  other,  we 
found  only  teal  'life,  but  real  life  in  its  most  pleasant 
and  enga^i^  form. 

Suddenly  one  of  those  r^d  stormsj  which  so  fre- 
quently disturb  6k  a  time  ttte  tranquillity  of  the  finest 
VCAiher,  appeared  to  be  gathering  oyer  our  heads. 
Dark  clouds  were  driven  impetuously  over  the  clear 
.  eky>  and  the  refreshing  coolness  of  the  atmosphere 
WBS  changed  to  a  close  and  overpowering  heat.  Ma-, 
tilda  \poked  up  in  admiration,  Emily  in  alarm :  Sensi> 
biUty  was  thinking  of  a  landscape.  Sense  of  a  wet 
pelisse.  "  This  would  make  a  &ne  sketch,"  said  the 
first  j  "  We  hid  better  make  haste,"  said  the  second. 
The  tempest  cootimied  to  grow  gloomier  above  us  i  we 
passed  a  ruined  hut,  which  bad  been  long  deserted  by 
its  inhabitants.  "  Suppose  we  take  refuge  here  for  the 
evenii^,"  said  Morris;  "  It  would  be  very  romantic," 
Boid  SeDsibility ;  "  It  would  be  very  disagreeable," 
oaid  Sense :  "  How  it  would  astonish  my  father !"  siud 
the  Heroine ;    "  How  it  would  alarm  him  !"  said  her 
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uster.  As  yet  we  bad  only  observed  distant  profane- 
dc8  of  the  tumult  of  the  elem^its  which  was  abont  to 
take  pUce.  Now>  however,  the  collected  fury  of  the 
storm  burst  at  once  apfm  us.  A  long  aud  br^t  fiash 
of  li^tuing}  togetiier  witii  a  continued  roll  of  thunder, 
accompanied  one  of  the  heaviest  taios  that  we  bvre  srer 
experienced.  "  We  shall  lutve  an  adrarture  I"  cried 
Matilda ;  "  We  shall  be  very  late,"  observed  Emiliy. 
*'  I  wish  we  were  A  hundred  miles  off,"  said  the  one, 
hyperbolically ;  "  I  wiah  we  were  at  home,"  -relied 
the  other,  soberiy.  "  Alas  I  we  shaU  never  get  home 
to-night,"  sighed  Sensibility,  patheticaUy;  "  PossiUy," 
refomed  Sense,  drily.  The  fiwt  was,  that  the.ddttst.of 
the  sisters  was  quite  calm,  althouf^  she  was  awaie  of 
all  the  inconveniences  of  tbdr  situation;  sod  the 
youngest  was  terribly  frightened,  although  she  b^an 
quoting  poetry.  There  was  another,  and  sbt^hter 
flash ;  another,  and  a  louder  peal :  Sense  quickened 
her  steps.  Sensibility  funted. 

With  some  difficnlty,  and  not  without  the  aid  id  ■ 
a  conveyance  from  a  ndghbonring  farmer,  we  brongbt 
our  companioDS  in  safely  to  their  btber's  door.  We 
were,  of  coune,  recdved  with  an  invitation  to  remain 
under  abetter  till  the  weather  should  dear  up ;  and,  of 
oonrse,  we  felt  no  reluctance  to  accept  the  o&r.  The 
house  was  very  neatly  famished,  principally  by  the  care 
ofthe  two  young  ladies,  but  here  ^ain  the  divernty  (tf 
Qieir  manners  shewed  itself  very  plainly.  The  useAri 
was  produced  by  the  labour  of  Emily ;  the  ornamental 
was  the  irult  of  the  Idsure  hours  of  Matilda.  The  skiU 
of  the  former  was  visible  in  the  sofe-covers  and  the 
curtains ;  but  the  latter  bad  decorated  the  card-racks, 
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«adpiiiited  UieTroKS  <m  Uie  baodHiteBCiu.  IlieiiieaC 
liale  book-caaes  too,  ^ch  coittiuned  'iiuAr  respective 
Bbvsries,  saluted  a,  similar  venuric.  In  timi  of<dw 
oddest  we  observed  oar  natlre  ]&:^lish  worthiei,— 
MUtDn,ShakBpe8re,Diydet),  snd'Pope:  on^the^ehnn 
of  her  sister  redmed  the  more  eS^inste  ItalisiiBy— 
'Tbssd,  Aitestd,  Metastatic,  and  Fetiwoli.  It  was  « 
deliglitfol  -tiuug  to  see  two  amiable 'besi^  with  tastes 
MwkMjdiflbKBt,  yet  With  hearts  so  cloMlyiimtad. 

It  is  Qot  to  be  wondmed  at,  that  we  pud  a  loiter 
▼iritthanwe  had  origioally  intended.  Ilie  conrasation 
tamed,  at  one  time,  upon  the  late  revolutions.  -Ma^ 
tilda  was  a  radical,  aod  spoke,  most  eatboaiasticaBy  of 
tynuiny  and  patriotism,  the  righteoos  .cause,  and  the 
H(dy  Alliance.  Emily,  howerer,  declined  to  join  in 
ooou^semtioQ  or  inveottre,  and  pleaded  ignorance  in 
flgantseforberintfifference.  We  fiucy  she  was  appre- 
hmsive  of  blundering  agidnst  a  stranger's  poUticsI 
prejudices.  However  that  m^  be,  Matilda  d^ied,  and 
.talked,  and  Knily  smiled,  and  held  her  toogae.  We 
bdlera  tiie  silaus  was  the  most  jndicMNU ; '  bnt  we  are 
stne  the  kxtaaci^  uras  nMMt  mtnosting. 

We  took  up  the  newspaper  1  there  vas  an  acoootf  of 
a  yoimg  man,  who  had  gme  cmt  akwe  to  tiie  resone  (^ 
a  vessel  in  distress.  Hie  design  had  bcm  utterly  hope- 
less, and  be  had  lost  his  Ufe  in  the  attempt  His  fiste 
strock  onr  fiair  friends  in  vny  difiiacent  li^ts.  "  He 
oogbt  to  have  had  a  better  fortone,"  nM^mgred  Ma- 
tiUa;  "or  more  pradestoe,"  added  Bm^y.  "Heoinst 
have  been  a  hero,"  said  the  first ;  "  or  a  madoian," 
rejoined  &»  second. 
•  The  stcnn  now  died  awi^  in  the  distance,  and  a 
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tnmquQ  evexang  ^)pro«ehed.  We  set  ebt  on  onr  re-r 
torn.  Tbe  old  geutlaman,  with  his  daoghtera,  iiocom-: 
paaied  us  a  Bmall  port  of  the  way,  Tbe  acese  aroood 
OB  w»8  beautiiul ;  tbe  birds  and  the  cattle  seemed  to 
be  rgoickig  in  the  return  of  the  Btm-shine,  and  every, 
berb  and  leaf  had  derived  a  bri^ter  tint  firom  the  run- 
dropiB  with  which  it  waS'  spangled.  Aa  we  lingered 
for  a  few  moments  by  the  side  of  a  beantifol  piece  of 
water,  the  mellowed  sonnd  of  a  fliUe  was  conveyed  to  DB,; 
over  its  clear  surface.  The  instnuoent  was  delight- 
folly  played :  at  such  ao  hour,  on  such  a  spot,  and 
with  such  companions,  we  could  have  listened  to  it 
for  ever.  "That  is  George  Mervyn,"  stud  Morris  to 
na.  "  How  very  clever  he  is!"  exclaimed  Matilda; 
"How  very  iminrud^t,"  r^Ued  Emily.  "He  will 
catch  all  the  hearta  m  the  place/'  said  Sensibihty,  with, 
a  sigh}  "He  will  catch  nQthing  but  a  c(^l"  said. 
Sense,  with  a  shiver.  We  were  reminded  that  our. 
ccHnpanions  were  mnning  the  same  risk,  and  we  parted 
from  them  reluctantly. 

After  tiuB  introduction,  we  bad  many  opportunities 
of  seeing  them.  We  became  every  day  more  pleased. 
inriUi  the  acquaintance,  and  looked  forward  mth  regret 
to  the  day  on  which  we  were  finally  to  leave  so  ea> 
chfuiting  a  neighbourhood.  Tbe  preceding  nigh^  it 
was  discovered  that  the  cottage  of  Mr.  Lowrie  vras  on 
fire  ;  the  destructive  element  was  soon  checked,  and 
the  alarm  quieted,  but  it  produced  a  circumstance 
which  illnstrated,  in  a  very  aSecting  manner,  tbe  ob- 
servations we  have  been  making.  As  the  family  were 
greatly  beloved  by  all  who  knew  them,  every  one  used 
the  most  affectionate  exertions  in  their  behalf.    When 
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the  'fidber  had  been  "broDght  safely  from  the  facnise, 
several  hastened  to  the  relief  of  the  daughters.  They 
were  dressed,  and  were  descending  the  stairs.  The 
eldest  who  bad  behaved  with  great  presence  of  mind, 
was  snpporting  her  sister,  who  trembled  with  agib- 
tiOB.  "  Take  care  of  this  box,"  stud  Emily.  It  con- 
tained her  Other's  title-deeds."  "  For  heaven's  sake, 
preserve  this  locket  I"  sobbed  Matilda  ;  it  was  a  mi- 
njatore  of  her  mother  1 

We  have  lefti  but-not  fbi^tten  yon,  beautiful  crea- 
tures !  Often,  when  we  are  sitting  in  soUtude,'with  a 
pen  behind  onr  ear,  and  a  proof  before  our  eyes,  yoa 
come,  hand  in  hand,  to  our  imagination  1  Some,  in- 
deed, enjoin  us  to  prefer  esteem  to  fascination  ; — to 
write  Sonnets  to  Sensibiiify,  and  to  look  for  a  wife  in 
Sense.  These  are  the  suggestions  of  Age,  perhaps,  of 
Prudence.  We  are  young,  and  may  be  allowed  to 
«hake  onr  heads  as  we  listen ! 

P.C. 
The  Etonian. 


CRITIQUB  ON  THE  LUSIAD  OF  CAMOENS. 


This  Critique  we  have  extracted  from  Bouterwek's 
History  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Literature,  as  the 
snbjet  cderives  an  interest  from  its  having  been  made 
a  subject  of  controversy  among  the  critics,  since  Vol- 
taire attacked  it.  The  present  critique  is  rendered 
still  more  interesting  by  its  originaliW,  as  the  critic 
takbs  a  view  of  the  Lnsiad  di^rent  mjm  that  of  all 
former  commentators.    The  extract  is  so  kmg,  that 
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we  .cannot  venbue  to  leogtben  it.fay  biiy-6b6eiv«tiatu' 
of  our  own,  except  that  we  agree,  io  general,  with  the 
views  of  the  critic.  There  are,  however,  some  posi- 
tions to'which  we  should  object,  and  which  we  loay  no- 
liee.at  some  fatnre  time,  in  treatiiiB  on  Portognese 
liteiatare,  as  we  cannot,  withentooneuKimbly  exceeding 
the  limits  which  we  have  proposed  to  each  article;, 
treat  of  it  here. — Ed. 


"The  Lnsiad  of  Camoens  is  a  heroic  poem  ;  bat  so 
essentially  different,  in  the  unity  o(  the  epic  plan,  irom 
all  other  heroic  poems,  that  to  avoid  falling  into  the 
onwarraatable  misotmception,  with  which  this  noble 
woik  b  every  where  judged,  exc^  in  Portugal  and 
Sp^n,  it  is  Qcceesary,  in  considering  it,  to  drop  tbe 
ordinaiy  rules  of  compuison,  and  to  proceed  on  the 
general  idea  of  epic  poetry,  unmodified  by  any  prepos- 
sesuon  for  known  .models.*  Camoens  struck  out  a 
totally  new  path  in  the  r^ion  of  epapoaia.  The  style 
of  his  poem  is  formed  chiefly  on  the  ancient  models, 
and  in  his  diction  he  has  imitated  the  elegant  stanzas 


*  Efeu  the  ipolog;  foTCamoeiu,  whkb  precede*  Mickle't-  TctitOD 
of  the  Lndad,  deftkU  itMlf,  for  the  EnglUh  tmutolor  makei  the 
HoBwric  epic  Ui  ilaoilvdrBnilt  ia-oidor  lojulilj  tbe  Lanul,  niic«b 
•traei  the  niehiiiery  of  the  ItiuL  Tbe  renm-kt  on  Uie  Lmiad,  bj 
Tollaire,  in  bis  DUnmrt  nrr  le  Patmf  £p>fu>  are  beneath  critkuoi ; 
•nd  the  jiidsment  proaaaaced  on  tbii  poon,  bj  Tok  Junk,  in  tbe  IntrO' 
docriOD  to  bii  Parlugsete  Onunanr,  enncei  >  total  want  cf  poetic 
tMte.  No  one  iboald  attempt  a  tnoitatiaa  of  tbe  Luiad,  vbo  doci 
not  pwMH  AC  intiniate  KqaaiotanM  with  tbt  Part«gmcM4aii|aa^  and 
poetry  for  it  it  atberwite  impouible  to  mim  ttic  ipitit  of  Cawnwfc 
Tbe  EogUih  Iranilatioii  by  Hickle  b,  bittaetlo,  tbo  only  one  in  which  it 
tan  be  Mid  that,  at  leatt,  tke  ctegMit  dignity  of  CawKwu'  rtrl"  n 
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oftbeltaliuu)  battbeeidoideaaf  dieivoiiclsmtiitilgr 
his  own  J  ftod  the  Idad  of  compositim  which  finmsita 
grooDd-work,  mw  something  entirely  new  m  pbetic 
&tentii>e>  The  object  of  Camoeiu  wu  to  recooDt,  in 
epic  Btnins,  with  pare  poetto  feeling,  Uie  achieTementB 
of  the  heroes  aod  great  men  of  PortagaLin  geneni^ 
not  of  any  indindaRl  in  pirticalarj  and  coiuecfnenUy 
BOtofViAOO  dftOama,  who  ia  conunonly  consideted 
the  hero  of  the  Lmlad.  He  wu  not  to  be  utisfied 
with  drawing  up  b  poeticaHy-adomed  official  repent^ 
like  theSponi^  Azaocaoa,  wiitteD-at  a  latter  petiod 
by  BrciUa.*  'Hie  title  which  Cttnoou  gore  to  bis 
b«v>ic  poem,  snflicieutly  denotes  the'DBtmc  of  its  tah* 
ject.  He  named  it  Oa  .ZwiiaAw,  that  is  tose^jtlM 
Liuitaniaiis  or  Portngnese.  This  choice  of  a  title  was 
doubtless  in&ienced.by  the  prenutiugtaBtectf  the  PdttiH- 
goese  poets  of  that  age,  to  whom  the  common  name^ 
their  natkm  appeared  anpoedc,  and  also  by  the  popular 
uodon  that  the  liiTourite  term,  iMntauia,  was  derived 
from  a  certain  mythological  hero',  named  £wu^  w4i6 
visited  Pc^tngal  in  company  with  Ulysses,  uid  w^ 
coqointty  wiA  Ae  Greek  warHor,  boilt  die  dty  <tf 
Lisbon  (Ub/Bt^mlii)  .■  Camo^  is  not'  to  blame  if  the 
editors  of  Ida  poem,  wi^ng  toreconcile  its  somewhat 
onnsnal  title  with  the  names  of  other  epic  composl" 
tions,  have  converted  the  Ltuiailat  into  the  Lusiadaff 
Bat  the  poem  may  be  designated  by  its  common  titte^ 

■  See  tbe  Hiib>i7  of  SptMbh  Utn«H«,  p.  we. 

t  TbeediliMi  witfa  tlieCMiMBrauilcKrfFariktSofln,  pnbllihidiB 
Ike  year  1036,  luu  the  old  title  of  LMJatw;  but  in  tb«  book  iudf,  die 
poem  ii  fnqmently  Mjled  tbe  Lujdda.    TIra  litter  thl«  it,  UKKfbre, 
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without  ofleDce  to  its  SfHrit  or  Its  sutiject.  At  the 
Mine  time^  it  must  tlot  be  forgotten,  that  the  Luaiad  is 
a  totally  different  kind  of  heroic  poem  from  all  those 
epopees,  whether  aaccessful  or  nnsuccessful,  >n  which 
a  single  hero  is  the  munapring  of  the  whole  epic  sc- 
tson.  Acoordiog  to  the  plan  which  Camoens  sketched 
for  .his  national  poem,  he  was  enabled  to  dispense  with 
the  choice  of  a  hero,  whose  achievements  should  throw 
those  of  all  others  into  the  shade,  and  form  the  sole 
gonrce  of  epic  interest.  To  this  plan,  however,  an  es- 
aoitial  beaaty  of  epic  poetry  was  necessuily  sacrificod. 
The  composition  lost  the  advantage  of  those  litUe 
groaps  (tf  characters,  which  would  otfaennse  hare  been 
•BsemUed  arotmd  the  principal  character.  IVom  its 
idan,  therefore,  the  Lnaiad  cannot  be  acconnted  snch  a 
model  of  epic  perfection  as  the  Iliad,  or  even  as  the 
XaeaA,  in  which  that  perEecUoa,  more  faintly  present- 
«d«  is  aUU  to  be  found. ,  But  as  a  narrative  poem,  deri- 
\iitg  $.  total  effect  irom.  the  onion  of  its  parts,  the 
IfUuad  may  be  considered  an  epic  idiole,  and  conse- 
.qaentiy,'a  poem  Entirely  diffa^st.  in  kind  Snaa  the 
MetaHiorphosea  of  Ovid,  or  even  the  Divina  Coaiedia 
of  Dtote.  A  poetic  and  epic  grovping  of  all  the  great 
and  moat  interesting  events  in  the  annals  of  his  native 
country  was  what  Camoens  wished  to  accomplish. 
He,  therefore,  very  happily  selected  the  event  which 
constitutes  the  most  brilliant  epoch  in  Portuguese 
histmy,  as  a  common  keeping  point  for  all  the  different 
parts  of  his  epic  picture.  The  discovery  of  the  passage 
to  India  by  Vosco  da  Gama,  was  certainly  not  an 
heroic  achievement,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term,  but 
in  tiiat  age,'  when  snch  adventures  bcmlered  on  the 
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incredible,  it  ttob  a  truly  heroic  enterprize.  CamoenB 
Diiide  this  event  the  ground-work  of  the  epic  uaity  of 
faia  poem.  But  in  that  unity,  Vasco  da  Guna  is  merely 
the  spindle,  round  which  the  thread  of  the  narrative  'a 
wound.  Hia  dignity,  as  the  leader  of  his  intrepid  coon- 
trymen,  renders  him,  in  some  degree,  conspicuouB } 
bnt  in  other  respects  he  is  not  distinguished,  and  the 
interest  of.  the  wliole  poem  depends  do  more  on  him 
than  on  bis  companions.  The  heroes  who  shine  with 
the  greatest  lusb^  in  the  Lusiad,  even  the  constable, 
Nuoa  Alvarez  Pereira,  who  is  the  most  remarkable 
among  them,  are  all  introduced,  in,  what  are  styled,  the 
episodes.  But  the  Lusiad  has  in  reality  no  episode, 
except  the  short  story  of  the  g^ant  Adamastor.  Ano- 
ther portion  of  Uie  work,  which  is  commonly  called  an 
^isode,  is  a  poetic  sketch  from  the  ancient  tustory  of 
Portugal,  and  beloi^  as  essentially  to  the  vdiole  as 
any  of  the  other  principal  parts-  of  the  gteat  picture. 
It  even  occupies  near  one  half  of  the  poem.  It  is 
precisely  on  these  parts,  called  episodes,  that  the  epio 
grandeur  of  the  whole  composition  rests,  and  in  them 
the  finest  passages  in  the  poem  occur.  Unless  the 
idea  of  the  plan  of  the  Lusiad  be  rightly  seized,  the 
composition  will  appear  in  a  false  light  on  whatever 
side  it  may  be  newed. 

The  Luaiad,  designated  as  a  whole,  may,  therefore, 
be  termed  an  epic  national  picture  of  Portuguese  glory, 
Bfunething  greater  than  a  mere  gallery  of  poetic  stories, 
but  less  than  a  perfect  epopee.  The  principles  of  the 
composition,  are  exceedingly  simple;  but,  that  they 
may  not  be  misconceived,  it  is  necessary  to  anderstud 
the  epic  madiiuery  of  the  poem,  as  .the.  poet  himself 
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mndd  htve  it  andentoodj  and  u  It  wm  aodenliood  id 
tbe  sfHrit  ol  the  age  by  hk  cobemporaries.  Camoenft 
VBS  too  tndy  b  poet  to  exclude  from  his  Losiad  the 
charto-of  the  marvellous,  and  the  co-operatioD  of  sii' 
pernataral  beinga.  But  hewas  either  accidentally  leak 
ba]^  Own  Tasso  in  the  choice  of  epic  machinay,  for 
a  modent  heroic  poem,  or  he  purposely  preferred  tbe 
Greek  mythol<^  sa  tbe  most  beBntifrJ.  Nothing 
prevented  him  from  assigning  tbe  necessary  parts  in 
his  maohitteTy  to  the  good  Rud  bad  agents  of  popnlsr 
Ohristian  belieT;  and  the  subject  seems  particolarly 
calculated  for  snch  an  application,  as  tfae  difihsion  of 
Chris^ani^,  by  the  discoveries  and  conquests  of  tbe 
Portuguese,  is,  in  the  poem  itself,  made  the  highest 
merit  of  the  nation.  CamoenH,  however,  appears  to 
be  of  Ofrioiony  that  an  epic  poem;  sach  as  he  had  plan- 
ned, should  be  adorned  vnth  learning,  and  particularly 
mythological  learning ;  and  besides,  by  tbe  iotrodnc- 
tiott  of  the  Greek  deities,  the  whole  composition  seemed 
to  be  raised  to  the  true  poetic  region  of  the  ancient 
^mpmia  Thus  there  remains  the  singular  incongruity 
of  the  Greek  mythology,  and  the  achievements  of  the 
Portuguese  Christians,  who,  on  no  occasion,  n^lect  to 
act  and  discourse  in  the  true  spirit  of  their  futh.  Bat, 
in  the  mind  of  Camoens,  this  incongruity  was  removed 
by  the  opinion,  which  he  shared  in  common  with  hu 
contemporaries,  that  the  machinery  in  epopoeia  vras 
merely  a  poetic  figure,  and  that  all  the  heathen  deities 
might  be  inbroduced  as  allegorical  character^,  in  mo^ 
dera  narrative  poetry,  by  the  same  privilege  which 
enables  Cupid  to  keep  his  place  in  the  lyric  composi- 
'tUM»irf  Cbriatian  poets,  wittiont  any  theological  or 
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literary  ofiinice.  Thus  CamoeDs  allegoricdly  iotro- 
daced  OlyinpQS  into  his  poem.  Ilie  erroneous  opi- 
nion which  miHied  the  poet,  does  not,  it  is  true,  redeem 
this  defect  in  the  poem,  thot^  it  contribates  to  cast 
B  veil  over  it.  Bat  if  the  reader  admits  the  opinion, 
iriiich  he  must  do  in  order  to  understand  the  poet  in 
hia  own-sense,  then  will  eren  the  offence  against  taste 
be  foand  to  vanish  imperceptibly.  Ilia  compromise 
ODce  made,  the  whole  po^m  becomes  not  only  singu- 
lar, but  even  wcmderAd  in  Its  sin^arity,  particularly 
wfaa^' Vasco  da  Gania  uid  his  compuiions  sport  with 
Hetis-and  her  nymphs  all^orieally,  and  yet,  in  good 
earnest ;  and  the  historical  material  be^ns,  as  if  sud- 
denly enabled  by  ma^c,  to  shine  in  the  fall  light  of 
poetry. 

Tite  Lnslad  assumes  a  mythological  chu-acter  im- 
mediately after  the  introductory  stanzas.  Vasca  da 
Oama,  with  his  squadron,  has  already  doubled  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  steering  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  be  approaches  the  Indian  Seas.  Tlie 
gods  are  then  assembled  on  Olympus  to  deliberate  on 
the  fote  of  India.  Venus  and  Bacchus  form  two  par- 
ties ;  the  former  in  fovour  of  the  Portuguese,  and  the 
latter  agunst  them.  In  this  application  of  the  allegory, 
the  poet,  doubtless,  gratified  hia  patriotic  pride ;  for 
Portugal  was,  even  by  the  Spaniards,  styled  the  native 
land  of  love ;  and  temperance  in  the  use  of  wine  was 
a  national  virtue  of  the  Portuguese.  In  order  to  give 
8  stal)  higher  import  to  this  allegory,  Venns  is  made 
to  consider  the  Portuguese  as  modem  Romans,  and  to 
entertun  for  them  th€  same  r^ard  which  she  formerly 
extended  to  .the  peofde  of  ancient  Rome :  but  Bae- 
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chos  recollects  his  expedition  in  IncUk,  and  is  Indigo 
oant  at  the  Portngacse,  whose  enterpnze  threatens  to 
eclipse  his  glory.  Among  the  gods  who  declare  them- 
selves friendly  to  the  Portnguese,  Mars  is  particoluly 
conspicuous.  Meanwhile  Vasco  da  Qama'a  fleet  toadies 
at  sereral  places  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  Vasco 
endeavonra'  to  ento*  into  amicable  relations  with  the 
King  of  Mambaza ;  bat  Bacdins  Crausforma  himsdf 
into  a  Mahometan  priest,  and,  by  tieacheroiu  tokens 
of  friendship,  plans  the  destmctiou  of  the  Portagneae, 
in  Mombaza.  Venus,  however,  discovers  the  treachMy 
in  time  to  prevent  it.  She  appeals  to  Ju^ter.  Her 
prayers  for  the  Portnguese  fleet  are  heard.  Mercury 
warns  Vasco  da  Gama  in  a  dream,  and  Vasco  escapea 
the  danger  that  is  prepared  for  him.  He  sails  onward 
to  the  African  kingdom  of  Melinda.  The  king  of 
Melinda,  though  also  a  Mahometan,  gives  a  hospitable 
reception  to  the  Portuguese,  whose  courage  and  na- 
tional glory  excite  his  warmest  admiration.  Here  As 
poet  connects  the  thread  of  those  narratives  which 
have  been  errooeonaly  r^^arded  as  the  episodes  of  the 
Lnsiad.  At  the  request  of  the  king  of  Melinda,  Vasco 
da  Gama  relates  the  most  interesting  incidents  ol  Pcv- 
tnguese  history,  and  closes  his  patriotic  narrative  with 
a  description  of  his  own  voyage  up  to  the  period  of 
his  arrival  at  Melinda.  Hie  kiug.i^  Melinda  now 
becomes  the  enthusiastic  friend  of  (lie  Portuguese  i 
and  here  the  second  half  of  the  poem  commences. 
Vaaco  da  Gama  proceeds  on  his  voyage  with  the  pilots, 
who  are  to  shew  him  the  nearest  course  to  Intfia.  Bac- 
diUB,  however,  descends  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
ndimpktres  thegodsaodgoddessesofNeptune'sIdog- 
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dom  to  assist  bim  in  destroying  the  Portngnese  fleet 
before  it  shall  reach  India.  A  dreadfu)  storm  arises, 
and  seems  to  promise*  the  accomplishment  of  Bac- 
chns's  wish ;  but  at  the  critical  moment,  Venns  ^ain 
rescues  her  faronrites,  and  the  Portngnese  arrive  in 
safety  at  the  kingdom  of  Calicut,  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar.  Vasco  da  Oama  is  at  first  very  favoarsbly 
reoeired  by  the  Zamorim,  or  Prince  of  Calicut.  This 
opportanity  is  smed  by  Camoens  to  supply  a  sort  of 
supplement  to  the  poetic  narrative  of  the  events  of 
Portngnese  history ;  for  he  makea  Paulo  da  Gama,  the 
brother  of  the  admiral,  explidn  to  the  Catual,  or  In- 
dian QovemoT  of  Calicut,  the  historical  tapestries  and 
pictures  on  board  tfae  Portuguese  ships.  At  length 
Bacchus,  who  is  not  yet  weary  of  playiug  thepart  of 
Mnssnhnan  for  the  annoyuice  of  the  Portuguese,  stirs 
np  such  a  misunderstanding  between  Vasco  da  Gama 
and  Zamorim  of  Calient,  that  the  projected  commer- 
dal  treaty  between  Calicut  and  ^rtugal  is  set  aside, 
and  the  Portngnese  fleet  Is  once  more  exposed  to  the 
risk  of  deatmctioD.  But  the  grand  object  of  the 
voyage  is  now  attuned,  and  Vasco  da  Gama  weights 
anchor,  and  directs  his  course  back  to  Bnrope!  Dur- 
,iBg  the  homeward  voyage,  Venus  prepares  for  the 
enterprising  navigators  a  brilliant  festival,  on  an 
enchanted  island  in  the  great  ocean,  where  goddesses 
and  sea  nymphs,  wounded  by  Cupid's  darts,  become 
enamoured  of  the  Portngnese,  who  land  on  the  island, 
"nie  voluptnoos  magic  festival,  at'  which  the  goddess 
Hwtis,  or  "nietys,  (for  both  names  denote  the  same 
ddty,)  becomes  the  bride  of  Vasco  da  Oama,  affords 
the  poet  the  last  opportnni^  of  completing  his  pic- 
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cure  of  Portoj^esc  national  gIfMy ;  for  a  prophetic 
nymjA  relates  the  most  conspicuous  achierements  of 
the  Portugaese  commaader  in  India.  And  Tbctis,  tak- 
ing Vasco  to  the  top  of  a  h^b  monntun,  expluuA  to 
him,  on  a  magic  globe,  the  ge<^fr^hical  descripttom 
of  the  different  coantrtes. 

All  the  objections  vliich  may  be  ni^ed  against  an 
epic  composition  of  thia  kind,  are  ao  very  obvious  that, 
from  a  mere  sketch  of  the  contents  of  the  Louad,  it  is 
Impossible  to  conceive  how  a  poet,  er^i  of  the  moBt 
ancommoo  taleitts,  could  fonn  a  grand  and  beaatifol  - 
whole  on  a  plan  at  once  80  trivial  and  so  irregular. 
Bnt  the  plan  of  the  composition  of  this  poem  resem- 
bles a  scafiblding,  which,  is  sorronnded  and  concealed 
by  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  building,  and  which 
serves  to  connect  the  parts  in  a  singular  kind  of  union, 
yet  has  no  share  in  producing  the  unity  of  the  efifect. 
The  unity  of  effiect,  and  consequently  of  the  poem> 
resfo  wholly  and  solely  on  the  execution  of  the  plan, 
oat  of  which  only  a  poet  like  Cemoens  could  have 
created  a  Losiad.  But  the  historian  of  Portuguese 
poetry,  who  is^ot  incHued  to  concede  the  just  claims 
Triiiidi  this  poem  possesses  on  tite  admiration  of  all 
ages,  must  present  to  his  readers  another  and  a  totally 
different  analysis  of  the  work  ftom  that  whidi  has 
jtut  been  given.  A  suitable  opportunity  will  thus  be 
afforded  for  more  particnlariy  noticing  the  beantiea 
with  which  the  Lnsiad  abonnds,  and  the  ftuHs,  in 
which  it  is  not  deficient. 

lie  introductory  stanzas  mark  with  snflictent  {we- 
cision  the  tone  which  the  poem  maintains  to  its  dose. 
"  Arms,  and  the  renowned  men  who,  from  the  western 
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abores  of  LqaitanU,  penetrated  beyoad  Taprobuis  by 
teas  never  before  Davi^ted;  who,  amidst  frightfnl 
dai^era  and  warfare,  accompUsbed  more  than  could  be 
expected  from  human  iwwer ;  and,  in  a  remote  r^on 
of  the  worid,  fonnded  and  ruaed  a  new  kingdom ;  alw 
the  glorious  aohierements  of  those  kings,  who  extend- 
ed their  faith  and  their  dominion,  and  spread  terror 
Chrongh  the  wicked  regiinis  of  Africa  and  Asia ;  and 
others  whose  glorions  deeds  have  nused  them  above 
the  laws  of  mortality,"  are  annOnncedas  the  objects  of 
tbe  poet's  strsina.  Hien  f<^ows  an  efikpion  which  has 
more  of  a  patriotic  than  a  poetic  «hamcter,  combined 
with  a  pan^^cal  dedication  to  lung  .SebB9tian,  con- 
taiiniig  BO  less  than  sixterai  stanzas.  The  narrative, 
which  conuneDces  with  the  nlaeteenth  stimza,  opena 
amidst  tbe  coarse  of  these  events,  and  in  a  truly  epic 
attain.  Tbe  reader  may  now  readily  perceive  that  he 
■aast  not  expect  to  find  in  the  Lusiad  a  work  written 
in  the  spirit  and  tBe  style  of  classic  antiquity.  It  be- 
trays, indeed,  a  certain  dq;rce  o£  loquacity  which 
seems  lo  nut  comiter  to  the  effect  of  the  loAy  epic. 
But  there  is  something  captivating  in  the  eotbosiasm 
of  the  poet's  manner ;  his  .patriotism  rouses  sympa- 
thetic feelings  j  we  expect  to  find  his  poem  tbe  off- 
aprii^  of  an  overfiowii^  heart ;  we  are  charmed  with 
tbe  natural,  elegant,  and  noble  language  of  tbe  work; 
tody  as  soon  as  the  narrative  begins,  the  poetic  point  of 
view  seems  likewise  to  be  fixed.  The  mythological 
machinery  which  Camoens  conceived  to  be  indiapen- 
sabty  necessary  to  epic  dignity,  forms  a  peculiar  kind 
of  ornament,  for  which  indeed  the  reader  is  prepared 
from  the  commencement  of  the  poem.    The  descrip- 
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tion  of  the  council  of  the  gods  on  Otyoipns,  widi 
which  the  narrative  opens,  though  somewhat  at  rari- 
.  ance  with  the  ancient  costume,  is  neperthelees  pleasii^ 
and  not  devoid  of  dignity.  Here  the  poetic  spirit  of 
Camoens  is  evinced  in  some  picturesque  comparisons, 
in  which  he  vies  even  with  Homer.  All  these  similes 
bear  the  impress  of  the  poet's  powers  of  active  per- 
ception and  representation.  They  are  neither  for- 
fetched  nor  common,  and  they  abonnd  in  poetic  trath 
and  energy.  In  the  forty-fourth  stanza,  Vasco  da 
Qama  is  for  the  first  time  mentioned,  and,  in  few 
words,  characterized  as  a  man  of  "  proud  and  lofly 
spirit,  on  whom  fortune  ever  smiled."  But  there  soon 
occur  passages  in  which  the  poetic  Ught  of  the  repre- 
sentation is  totally  extingnished.  Passages  of  this 
kind  are  afterwards  frequently  repeated,  and  thdr 
prosaic  dryness  is  the  more  displeasing  when  -contrast 
ed  with  the  deep  poetic  spirit  wliich  pervades  the 
more  beautiful  parts  of  the  composition.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  first  ei^agement  between  the  Portuguese 
of  Gama's  fleet  and  the  treacherous  Moors  of  Mosam- 
bique,  affords  the  poet  another  opportunity  of  dis- 
plajring  his  talent  in  picturesque  comparison.  Bnt  it 
becomes  obvious  that  this  talent  must  have  been  form- 
ed on  the  model  of  Ariosto  rather  than  that  of  Homer. 
There  occur  indeed  in  his  representations  of  the 
tumult  of  the  battle,  some  imitations  of  Ariostic 
exuberance  which  do  not  strictly  harmonize  with  the 
prevuling  style  of  the  Lusiad. 

In  the  second  canto  the  mythological  machinery  be- 
comes still  more  remarkable,  when  at  Mombaza,  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  Bacchus  assumes  the  disguise  o! 
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adirisdao  priest,  and,  on  an  enchanted  altur,  goes 
diroagb  the  ceremony  of  the  christiaa  worship,  for  the 
purpose  of  deoeiviag  the  Portuguese.  But  the  gro-^ 
tesqae  iqiplication  of  the  machinery  in  this  passage 
prepares  the  mind  for  scenes  of  a  similar  character,  and 
thus  the  comic  ^ect  of  sobseqneut  parts  of  the  {loem 
is  in  anticipation  softened.  The  reader  vrho  enters 
into  the  Bi^rit  of  the  poet  becomes  anconsdonsly  ac- 
cnstomed  to  this  new  of  the  ancient  mytfaol<^ ;  and 
he  is  even  soon  recondled  to  the  incongmity  of  VasCo 
da  Gama  otkriag  up  prayers  as  a  cbristi&u  to  Provi- 
dence, and  those  piayen  being  heard  by  Venos,  who 
once  more  intercedes  with  Japiter  in  &Tour  of  the 
Portt^nese,  resembles  Ariosto's  description  of  Alcina. 
Here  the  poet,  for  the  first  time,  evinces  his  predileo- 
ti<Hi  for  volaptaons  pictures  of  beauty.  This  chumiog 
description  may  be  sdd  to  possess  a  nationally  classic 
character.  HespeechofVascodaOama's  ambassacbr, 
which  gains  the  king  of  Melinda  to  the  interests  of 
the  Portngnese  is  excellent,  and  the  pompous  meetii^ 
of  tiie  long  with  Vasco,  on  board  the  Portuguese  ad- 
miial's  ship,  is  el^antly  and  picturesquely  described. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  third  canto,  a  new  life 
.is  infused  into  the  poem.  But  to  try  this  poetic  survey 
of  Port^igaese  history,  ss  it  stands  in  connexion  with 
the  whole,  by  any  mle  of  prosaic  similitudes,  would  be 
to  depart  from  the  poetic  spirit  of  the  Lusiad.  In 
order  to  UQderstand  the  narrative  which  Vasco  da 
Gama  relate*  to  the  king  Melinda,  it  is  necessaiy  to 
possess  that  knowledge  of  the  events  alluded  to,  which 
Camoens  presumed  every  reader  to  possess,  but  which 
in  all  probabilitiy  could  not  have  been  possessed  t^  a 
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•overeigo  of  Melinda.  The  reader  vho  pamacri  thii 
Darratire  without  tbe  necessary  knovledge  of  the  his- 
tory of  Paitogal,  will  be  incapable  of  appreciatii^ 
many  of  the  moat  easNitiai  beautiea  of  the  liusiad.  Id 
BO  far  aa  Camoeos  may  be  deiKHBiiisted  the  Poiti^aese 
Homer^  he  la  indebted  for  tluit  title  to  the  poetio 
epitome  be  has  giren  of  the  history  of  biBcontitry) 
and  this  eiHtome  is  a  rapid  avccesaioQ  of  pictorea, 
which  flit  away  like  ^badowa  before  thOiK  who  are  «d- 
acqnaioted  with  tb«r  historical  groood-work,  foi 
tbe  poet  evidently  ex^ectM  readera  who  would  be 
gratified  .  to  observe  bow  art  was  capable  .of  el^rat- 
iog  the  ereuts  of  real  life  to  the  r^ooof  epieioTcntioD. 
This  portion  of  tbe  poem,  which  extrad^t  from  the 
third  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  caoto,  coDtaios  paasagea 
which,  in  point  of  claaaic  el^aoce>  teare  nethiog  ipore 
to  be  desired;  but  eren  hexe  Camoeos  baa,  in  soiae 
instances,  made  an  unpo^ic  display  of  bis  emditioc. 
Previously  to  the  oajrative  of  V&sco  da  Gana,  the  poet 
speaks  in  bis  own  character,  and  patriotioally  eleratea 
the  Portugoeae '  nation  above  every  otb^.  Vasco's 
narrative  comoiences  with  a  cold  get^pr^hical  enume- 
ratjoo  of  the  difierent  ooontries  in  Eun^  in  which 
the  Swedes,  Danes,  Prassiaos,  Russians,  and  Livo-. 
niana,  are  styled  estranha  gente  (strange  people),  just 
as  a  modern  traveller  might  speak  of  the  Ostiaks  an4 
Samoides.  Spain  is  denominated  tbe  bead  of  Europe,  - 
and  Portugal  the  crown  of  that  head.  Viewed  in  Uw 
light  of  probability,  the  invectives  in  wbicli  Vaaco  da 
Gama  at  evei^  ofqwctunityiodiilgea  against  Uie  Maho- 
metans, most  be  8a[^K>sed  offensive  to  the  king  of 
Mdinda;   but  Camoena,   in  bis  patriotic  aeal,  lost 
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s^t  ofmatyidiCDiiaatmcca  vldcbwdald  have  aWui^ 
cd  the  oonsidentHMi  of  uy fiUierpaet.  AnwBgtbe 
most  beaatiM  pusageain  tbsao  tiate  icaiAos  of  tfae 
L^aUd,  may  be  numbered  the  thbutetotbe  memoty 
of  Bgaz  Momz,  the  Pocti^mse  R^pilia,  ivIid,  how- 
ever, ended  his  career  mors  happily  Sbiaa  the  RoiBaD 
oonsnl;  the  descripticBi  of  the  battle  of  Oniiqo^ 
which  liud  the  fonndation  of  the  kingdom  of  Portngal  j 
tbe  description  of  the  visit  of  queeu  Maria^  of  Spain, 
to  h^  fiitber  the  kii^  of  J'ortogsl,  to  impure  assis- 
tance  for  her  husbaod  in  bis  oootest  with  the  Moovs } 
the  relation  of  the  tragical  fate  of  Inez  de  Cutro, 
which  is  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  exquititely 
beantifiil  pa«sages  in  the  liusiad;  the  deacription  d 
the  sangaimtry  battle  of  AJ^jnabarrota,  the  greatest 
Tictoiy  the  Portuguese  erergaiaed  over'Ac  Gsatiliaiu  j 
and  atwoe  otbeis,  of  the  like  cbaiaotor^  which:  Btigbt 
atill  be  ennineratied.  Tbe  jnctnie  of-the  Battle  of 
Aljnabarrota  excels  all  the^sinularilescrlptioiiBwhiiA 
occur  even  in  the  Losiad,  Kfcaxlaitie  as  that  poem  is 
for  such  paut^es.  The  raliaat  Nddbo  Alveies,  who 
by  his  doqnenee  and  personal  aotlwHty,  no  less  than 
by  his  courage,  saved  the  politick  exastenee  of  Por- 
tngal,  shines  with  saoh  conspicuous  tetre  at  t^e  head 
ttf  the  Portagnese  wwriors,  that  he,  with  iu*  more 
propriety  than  Vasco  da  Gama,  mj^ht  be  denominated 
the  hero  of  the  Lmiad,  were  it  a  work  which  ovght 
to  be  jndged  according  to  &e  rules  usually  applied  to 
epic  poetry.  Bren  in  this  great  battle-pictare,  the  finest 
touches  are  unqoestionably  copied  from  oatnre,  for 
the  poet  was  no  less  in  his'idace  In  th»  tumult  of 
war  than  in  Ae  more  franqnil  refton  of  the  Muses. 
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In  tike  cantiDoatioQ  of  the  namtiTe  of  the  fint  dk- 
corericfl  of  the  Portogaeae  in  the  east,  the  particolar 
istereet  nliich  the  poet  took  io  allegoric  description,  ia 
again  displajied  in  a  novel  manner.  The  two  principal 
riverB  of  India,  the  lodna  aad  the  Ganges,  are  made 
to  qipear  to  Idng  BmuHiel,  in  a  dreanij  under  the 
pexsonification  of  two  old  men.  lite  rqacsentatioo 
is  trnly  exoelleot. 

In  Vssco  da  Gama's  narrative  of  bis  own  n^n^ 
the  following  passages  must  always  be  particolarty 
distinguished :  the  descriptioD  of  the  &reweU  to  the 
Poitogneee  shore ;  sectmdfy,  a  sMt  of  didactic  episode 
consisting  of  reflections  made  by  an  old  man  on  the 
vanity  of  homan  ambitioa,  quite  in  the  spirit  of  that 
tme  poetry  which  embraces  the  whole  range  of  hmmn 
existence ;  and  thircBy,  another  kind  of  episode,  which 
introdoces  the  giant  Adamaster,  whom  Camoena  con- 
jured np  from  the  old  world  of  foble^  to  render  him  the 
spirit  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  the  description 
of  this  part  of  the  voyage,  Camo^u,  for  the  first  time, 
uses  the  freedom  of  relieviog  the  ttJemn  seriousness 
of  his  Darrative  by  some  comic  touches.  Tonao  Vd- 
kMO  is  the  homorist  among  the  enterprising  ftJlowers 
of  Vasoo  da  Gama.  Camoena  also  occasionally  breaks 
the  poetic  tone  of  the  whole  description  by  a  displ^ 
of  his  myth<d(^cal  and  historical  pedantiy,  aiid  I7 
Ids  eudeavonrs  to  eiqweas,  in  a  poetic  manner,  things 
which  are  totally  nnpoetic }  as  for  example,  in  ailndii^ 
to  the  day  of  the  departure  of  the  fleet,  he  says, — 
"  When  the  eternal  <H-b  of  light  had  ratered  the  sign  of 
the  Nemean  monster,  and  wh^  the  decaying  wihU, 
in  its  sixth  ag^  moved  feebly  and  slowly,  after  having 
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observed  the  bdo'b  circnltom  codtbc  repeated  faDrteen 
hundred  oad  nmety-seven  times."  These  defonnitiei 
soiaetioies  iignre  the  beauty  of  the  finest  parts  of  the 
poem. 

Ilie  chief  portion  of  the  second  half  of  the  poem, 
from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  Canto,  is  thrown  into  shade 
by  the  first  h^;  and  the  esaeotial  want  of  a  rising 
interest,  weatcens  the  epic  charact^  of  ttie  whcde.  Bat 
these  last  five  Cantos  of  ttie  Lusiad  abound  in  cliMi- 
cally  beantiful  passages ;  and  that  kind  of  onity,  at 
which  the  poet  umed,  is  on  no  occasion  forgotten. 
llie  descriptioD  of  the  palace  <^  Neptnne,  and  the  sea 
drades  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  is  eqnt^y  charming 
aodnovel;  thotighitmn8tbeallowed,tliattheportFait 
of  Triton  d^ienerates  into  the  grotesque.  In  wder  to 
omit  no  opportonity  of  interweariug  into  the  compo- 
sttioD  of  the  Lnsiad,  whatever  might  shed  a  poetic 
lostre  on  the  Portngnese  name,  Camoens  makes  Vd- 
loso,  for  the  amusement  of  the  ship's  crew,  relate  the 
history  of  tlie  Lusitanian  knights,  who,  according  to 
PoTtogneae  tradition,  are  called  Ot  doxe  de  Ingia  terra, 
(the  twelve  of  Ei^land} .  In  the  description  of  the 
storm  wtiich  follows,  the  powerfbl  painting  of  the 
dreadful  picture  once  more  reveals  the  poet,  who  had 
himself  passed  through  like  scenes  of  duiger.  'Hie 
same  stamp  of  truth  is  apparent  in  the  succeeding 
descriptions  of  Indian  objects,  which  no  great  poet, 
except  Camoens,  has  sketched  from  nature.  The  poem 
is  not  iiynred  by  the  long  and  enei^ic  apostrophe  to 
the  European  powers,  with  which  the  seventh  Canto 
commoices.  According  to  the  view  to  be  taken  by  a 
CaUKdio  Christian,  Camoens  was  justified  in  extoUii^ 
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itfae  nriicmfll  i^oiy  of  Paetagd,  above  AM  of  «dl  oAer 
CSmitian  nadons,  on  the  gvovod  that  wbilfl  the  For* 
toguese,  by  theirvalonr,  w«re  eKteDdiogp  (be  daaiitaion 
of  the  Catholic  fidth,  and  had  not,  for  a  considwabte 
period^  waged  war  against  any  of  the  Snropeaa  states, 
those  Btatea  wtre  omtendlng  aga^t  each  other;,  aad 
even  io  a  certain  meamre,  against  the  ohnndi  ofltetne. 
Tostroigthei),  in  some  degree,  the  poetic  piobabUity  l^ 
a  matter  of  Au^  Camoeos  has  introdaoed,  at  the  period 
vhen  the  intercourse  between  the  I^rtuguese  and  ^ 
Indian  Prinee  of  Calecut  oommences,  a  Moor,  named 
Monzayde,  whose  destiny  had  ooDdocted  him  orcr 
land  to  India;  throagh  this  mediator,  who  speaks 
Spanish,  and^rtto  findly  becomes  a  Christian,  Ute  In- 
dians are  made  acquainted  with  tl>e  power  of  the  Por-' 
ttJ^ese  and  Spanish  arms.  This  Moor  ta  also  (be 
interpreter,  who;  in  the  ^;btb  canto,  asrists  Pavde  da 
Gama  in  explaining  the  historical  pictuiies  and  em" 
broideries  to  the  ,  Indian  unbasHdor.  In  pcnot  of 
poetic  merit,  this  supplement  to  the  abstract  of  &B 
history  of  Portngal,  is  far  inferior  to  the  narrative  in 
the  third  and  fifth  Cantos  : — rbut  Camoens  ooald  fatd 
no  other  means  of  accomplishing  his  purpose ;  Snr  be 
was  equally  reluctant  to  -  omit  any  thing  whicb  he  eoa- 
cdved  to  belong  to  his  pictures  of  Portuguese  notional 
glory,  or  to  crowd  too  many  of  the  evente  of  former 
times  into  one  part  of  his  poem.  None  of  these  his- 
tcaical  descriptions,  which  occupy  a  large  portion  of 
the  e^hth  Caato,  form  finished  pictnres ;  they  are 
mere  sketches,  and  are,  in  general,  deficient  in  poetic 
warmth ;  bnt  the  ninth  Canto  makes  ample  amends 
for  Uus  fault.    The  ma^c  festival,  which  Venus  pre- 
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pares  to  recreate  ber  belored  naTigaton,  t&et  the 
btignes  they  have  encoBntered,  is  boldly  conceived, 
and  charmiiigly  executed }  aiuf  in  this  port  of  tlie 
oompMition,  Uie  poet's  fancy  has  revelled  with  evident 
de^it.  Camoeos,  like  a^  the  Portugese  poets  of 
Ua  age,  next  to  the  indtilgence  of  heroic  feeing,  -and 
■It-powerfiil  patriotism,  was  fond  of  Inxnriantly  ponr- 
txajiog  the  pasnon  of  love.  Except  the  fate  of  Inez 
de  Castro,  and  the  achievemeDts  of  Nnno  Alverez 
Perelra,  at  the*  battle  of  Agnabarrota,  the  poet  has  exe- 
onted  no  porti<»)  of  hu  poem  with  snch  decided  pre- 
dilection, aa  the  visit  of  the  navigators  to  the  endiaoted 
itknd ;  and  to  no  other  part  of  the  poem  ia  so  mOcb 
space  alloted  in  proportion  to  the  wlkole.  The  long 
desiHiption  of  the  (nvpantiona  for  the  loxoriant  fesU-- 
val,  aad  of  the  festival  itself,  which  commences  at  the 
sixteenth'  s't^xa  of  the  ninth,  and  extends  into  the 
tenth  Canto,  is  ftdl  of  picturesque  beauty.  Its  great 
piQlixity, howler,' mmt, even  actior^ngtothe  correcl: 
{dan  which  Camoens' followed,  be  accounted  &  defect 
IB  the  eon^)D8iUoD.  But  the  reader,  like  the  poet- 
tuois^,  soon  fotgets  erery  tiung  bat  the  sednctiva 
paintings  vtliich  iometiiMs,  it  must  be  eotifessed,  only 
jost  Tespects  the  boundaries  of  decorum,  which  yet, 
Bpon  the  whole,  offends  no  elevated  feelmg,  and  whidft 
has  not  been  surpassed  by  any  later  poet  In  the  same 
style,  llie  first  idea  of  the  idand  of  lone,  on  whit^ 
CunoeBs  makes  Venus  entalt^n  the  Portti^oeae  na- 
vigatoiiBt  iMems  borrowed  from  Arioato,  but  Ariostd'ft 
descriptioD  of  the  mtigic  gardens  of  Alcina,  acarctiy 
affords  a  gnfund-work  for  tiie  seeues  and  shuaUons  in 
the  Lusiad. '  There  is,  however,  little  xootp  to  ddabt 
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thstl^wOf  when  he  trod  in  Ariosto's  footsteps,  in 
order  to  describe  the  abode  of  Armida,  availed  himaelf 
of  the  description  of  Camorais.  In  the  tone  of  frank 
simplicity,  with  which  the  festival  ia  annoanced,  the 
character  of  the  poet  is  again  manifested.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  merely  "  a  refreshment  for  restoring^  the 
exhausted  strength  of  the  navigators ;  some  interest 
for  those  fatigues  which  render  short  life  stiU  shorter.' 
Venns,  in  her  car  drawn  by  doves,  descends  from 
Mount  Ida  in  quest  of  Cnpid.  She  finds  him  with  a 
throng  of  lores  employed  in  foi^ng  arrows.  The  fbel 
used  in  the  prooesa  of  foi^ng,  is  all^;orical]y  and 
whimsically  described  to  be  human  hearts,  and  Qte 
red  hot  arrows  are  cooled  in  tean.  Cnpid  and  his 
little  deputies  are  directed  to  wound  a  number  of  god- 
desses and  sea-nymphs,  so  that  every  individeal  on 
board  Vasco  da  Qama's  fleet,  shall,  on  landing  on  the 
ma^c  Island,  find  himself  in  the  situation  of  a  happy 
lover.  Meanwhile  Venus  adorns  the  island  with  the 
loveliest  charms  of  nature.  On  first  landing,  the  na- 
vigators know  not  where  they  are,  but  they  are  soon 
satisfied  with  the  pleasing  reality,  without  cooceming 
tbemselveB  about  the  nature  of  the  miracle  which  has 
transported  tliem  to  a  terrestrial  heav^.  When  the 
festival  is  drawing  to  a  close,  the  poet,  tor  the  first 
time,  expluns  the  object  of  the  fiction,  by  static  it 
to  be  an  alle^rical  representation  of  the  happiness 
^ich  is  the  reward  of  courage  and  virtue.  After  this 
cold  manner  of  dissolving  the  enchantment,  the  impre- 
judiced  reader  feels  little  interest  in  the  conclnaion  of 
the  poem.  He  stanzas  in  which  the  prophetic  nym{A 
c^brates  the  future  achievements  of  the  Portuguese, 
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anfaiatoricalfragnieDtB}  Uie  connexioD  of  vrtiich  mnst 
be  atndied,  in  order  to  form  a  jnst  estimate  of  thefr 
poetic  merits  Bad  demerits.  Ilie  ge<^rrBpliic  sQpple- 
ment,  which  ia  pat  into  the  moath  of  l^iettB^  is  still 
colder,  notwithstanding  the  singnlar  idea  of  the  globe 
which  horers  in  the  air,  and  which  exalts  the  miracle 
of  the  get^iraphic  lecture.  Bat  thas  is  the  sympathy 
of  the  reader  more  powerfully  excited  by  the  passage 
towards  the  end  of  the  Ijoeiad,  where  Camoens  speaks 
of  himself,  irtiich  he  had  refruned  from  doing  in  the 
preceding  part  of  the  woric.  As  be  approached  the 
dose  of  his  labour,  he  was  impressed  witti  the  con- 
viction, that  no  earthly  happiness  awaited  him  j  and 
DOW  saw  "  his  years  descending,  and  the  transition, 
'from  sammer  to  autanm,  near  at  hand;  his  genine, 
frozen  by  the  coldness  of  fate,  and  he  himself  borne 
down  by  sorrow  into  the  stream  of  black  oblivion  and 
eternal  sleep."  His  heart  then  poors  forth  the  e[M- 
phonema  of  the  poem,  consisting  of  a  didactic  apos- 
trophe to  his  sovereiga,  fhll  of  loyalty,  bat  not  less 
abonnding  in  honest  zeal  for  tnitb,  justice,  and  virtae. 
An  e^nc  poem,  so  powerfally  imbned  with  intensity 
of  feeling  and  character  as  the  Lnsiad,  natoraUy  calls 
to  mind  Dante's  Divma  Comedian  and  Klopstock's 
HeuiaA.  But  the  Lnsiad  bears,  in  other  respects,  no 
more  resemblance  to  the  Messiah,  than  to  every  other 
great  poem,  in  which  the  beaaties  make  amends  for 
the  exercise  of  indolgence  towards  nnmeroos  (anlta. 
Tbe  Lnsiad  fnesents  a  greater  similarity  to  the  works 
of  Dante.  Both  poems  are  epic,  though  neither  are 
epopees,  in  the  strict  sense  of  Qte  term.  Both  are 
singular,  but  tmly  poetic  in  invention,  and,  in  both. 
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tbo  fiill  stream  of  purost  poetry  is  tDcessant^  brokeD 
by  &lse  learnit^,  and  various  unpoetic  excresaences. 
Batf  with  reapect  to  the  iavenUon,  the  DivioB  Come- 
'dia  is,  in  its  original  plan>  trivial,  and  only  becomes 
grand  l^  tbe  poetic  filling  up  of  the  vast  diviMons 
of  hell,  porgatory,  and  heaveq.  The  Lusiad  is  moie 
poetic  in  its  outline,  but  not  so  rich  in  its  internal  parts. 
Finally,  the  two  poems  are  dtstii^ished  by  the  kind  of 
feeling  -wbich.  prevails  in  each,  and  by  a  total  di^rence 
of  style.  Dante  introduced  all  the  variety  of  the  ter-^ 
restrlal  world,  of  which  he  had  perfect  command,  into 
the  mystic  t^ion  of  a  celestial  and  subterraneoui  exis- 
tence, in  which  he,  as  a  Christian,  placed  faith;  and 
the  whole  plan  of  his  extraordinary  poem  has  for  its 
olgect,  the  ptout  apotheoses  of  his  beloved  Beatrice* 
Cmmoens  glowed  mth  patriotiam  and  heroism ;  and  to 
avoid  weakening  the  patriotic,  and  nationally  heroic 
character  of  hispoem,  by  the  force  of  Heli^ous  inte- 
rest, he  preferred  introducing  into  his  terrestrial  fic- 
tion, tlte  heaven  of  mythcdogy,  because  he  felt  that  it 
awarded  him  the  finest  imageiy.  Dabte's  style  is, 
ttminghbut,  eoei^etic,  freqaently  rude,  and  alwbys 
characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  tbe  eKtniordinaiy  writer, 
who  stood  alone,  and  who,  in  a  great  measure,  him- 
self created  the  languid  id  which  he  expressed  his 
feelings.  Camoens,  like  AHosto,  was  wholly  the  man 
of  his  age,  and  his  country  )  a  fact  which  is  sufficiently 
evident  from  the  delicate  and  InJmriant  style,  which 
he  partly  borrowed  from  Ariosto,  and  which  he  only 
cnbivated  as  far  8»  wis  necessary,  for  the  expression 
.  of  the  serious  epopceia. 
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MEMOIR  OF  MADAME  CATALANI. 

The  distingoished  characto'  who  Fonns  the  subject 
of  oar  present  memoir,  was  born  in  SinigagUa,  a  small 
town  in  the  p^ial  territories,  about  the  year  1783. 
Thot^b  the  accident  of  birth  can  add  aotbing,  in  the' 
sight  of  universal  reason,  to  those  mental  or  physical 
qualities'  which  lead  to  excellence,  and  which  nature 
only  can  bestow,  it  isy  howevel-,  dde  to  the  celebrated 
Anqelica  Catalaki  to  say,  that  she  was  bom  of  pa- 
rents highly  respectaMe,  thou^^  poor;  and  that  this 
circumstance  which,  in  England,  only  focilitstes  the 
approach  to  the  temple  of  fame,  was  nearly  depriving 
the  world  of  those  splendid  powers,  which  are  the.  ad- 
miration of  the  [H-esent,  and  will '  continue  to  be  the 
theme  of  future  ages.  Madame  Catalan!  owed  more 
to  birth  than  to  fortune ;  and  she  was,  therefore,  des- 
tined to  take  the  veil,  like  other  females  similarly 
circumstanced.  When  forttme  and  birth  stand  at  a 
distance,  and  view  each  otiier  mth  jealous  eye,  the 
■one  too  proud  to  court,  and  the  other  too  capricious  to 
&voar,  the  nunnery  is  the  oalj  asylum  which  the  pride 
of  birth  has  discovered,  in  Italy,  to  secure  the  fair  sex 
frdm  the  contingencies  of  circumstances  and  situations. 
Angelica,  however,  discovered  such  superior  powers 
during  her  noviciate,  in  silking  the  praises  of  her 
Creator,  that  her  parents  were'  indnced,  by  the  solici- 
tation of  friends,  to  change  tfanr  intention  of  with- 
drawii^  tbdr  daa^iter  from  all  commerce  with  the 
Q 
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world..  She  waB>  accordingly,  suflfered  to  caltinte  her 
masical  powers,  and  the  combined  enei^ea  of  oatare 
and  of  art,  soon  qualified  her  to  take  the  first  parts  in 
seriofis  0p6'r&.  Her  vood  powers,  hoW£Per,  were  not 
the  only  qualities  which  recommended  her  to  public 
fkvoort  Be«i^  and  youth,  when  accompanied  by 
^l^ance  and  grace  of  dqnitoient,  will  noi  easily  jneld 
(bai  conteated  BOrerbignty  to  the  doninion  of  moiio. 
llicreisa  witchekjr  inbeatity  aa  wcUaaiDSotlDd;  and 
it  is  so  diffifetdt  to  say  wMch  uEercbea  the  strongeat 
huftnenoe  brer  the  heart  and  ita  aflbctlonsf  that  Cfas  ad- 
taireM  of  the  fair  Atigelica  were  «t  a  loai  to  deteraiiiie 
which  recottinendtid  her  moat  to  piAliaeatteia  1  In  the 
hittbr^  hoWerer,  she  stood  uortvalled  )  in  the  fotiti«-, 
•he  had  many  compttitnn ;  and  if  her  imooeaee  and 
benity  #er£  nMre  highly  ^beemed,  it  wife  saly  beooM 
riMy  Were  found  cooDectdd  with  sack  cxtitoordinary 
eiido^oients.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  graiot 
and  'etegmce  of  her  maremeatsiind  prawn,  bdghteoed 
tad  refined  as  tfaey  wtte  by  the  eerere  digi^  of  vir- 
tire,  rendered  bet  one  -of  thote  mhaclea  of  bataret 
which  only  ceftaln  ages  are  p^raiittAl  to  behotd. 

Her  ciMmtj  procured  her  an  inritoticBi  frna  the 
prince  and  princesB  of  &snl,  now  hitig  and  qaees  of 
Portugal.  The  opera  house  at  Lisbon  boasted,  at 
Ihia  titne,  some  of  the  filst  Italian  singers  in  Barbpe. 
The  fascinUmg  -Gnsstiii,  and  the  still  more  cnchi 
CreaoeDtin,  were  Mnbi^  its  principai 
«d6  Xo  the  instrstJtioiiB  of  the  latter,  tvho  waa  deemed 
a  prodigy  in  hia  ■ntt^  Madame  Catahmi  ewes  aMch  Uf 
the  celebrity  she  hab  Since  obtomed.  Shie  Miwibed 
five  yfears  in  ysbott,  on  ii  salary  of  tlir«e  ti 
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w^doTQi,  and  ww  beDoored  mth  Rituiy  prewnto  of 
freat  nlae.  Dwipg  ber  reti^woe  iii  Uup  capitAl^ 
abe  ntnied  Uoiwiov  V«Uebnque«  stiU  tetuMWg  tlie 
omewbichbwl  ni«edbsr  toaiKhc^britjr>:  instead, 
kownnqr,  of  ■^gnoFV^  ^  wm  besoefwth  knowa  by 
tkemnu  oT  Jfatome  C»t«lwit  She  rteeiwd  l^ten  «r 
gflcpwinflndHtion  to  the  rpy»l  taaaiy  of  SpuD,tKM|i  tbe 
privoesa  of  BnzU,  who  m*  pHtienliriy  MtMbed  to 
bCT;  «Dd  vrtmse  esteem  ^ras  l«u  fowded  (» ber  pro- 
feflaiimat  tTOineoce,  tkno  on  ber  private  virtues. 

laSpaiasbeTnabonovedwiUt  tbfi  frieodsbip  ctf  tbe 
ro^  feoii^,  and  became  cxtrevieljr  popular  with  the 
B^nli^  aod  gentry  durin;  her  reeideiwe  4t  Madrid. 

Aftwhevii^  viuted  the  Freuch  loetnipoUB^  ia  WM, 
fke  arrived  in  Qigland*  and  appeared  at  the  opera- 
hotuc,  ia  the  Hay  Marlmt^  in  Uie  Utter  end  of  that 
year.  Her  annual  salary  was  only  ^3000,  and  one 
boDcfit,  a  snni  not  more  Gtasi  half  what  she  received  at 
IJAen,  bat  she  looked  forward  to  that  encouragement 
which,  if  it  Is  not  ahnys,  at  least  shonld  be  always, 
the  prize  of  snperior  attainments  j  and  her  especta- 
tioM  ifere  amjdy  realized. 

Madame  Catalani  made  her  first  qtpearaoce  on  the 
lOtb  of  Decendier,  1806,  in  tbe  character  otSemira- 
•ridv;  and,  to  give  a  foil  display  to  her  pewo^,  a  new 
pompaaiticm  of  Porti^pUo  was  rabsttlnted  ftv  ffianchi'a 
original  mnsio,  as  being  more  soiled  to  her  natural  and 
acquired  powers.  She  was  a(M»fdiogly  received  with 
the  most  nnbooBckid  a|^aiiae,  and  her  fame  became 
everyday  more  firmly eataUiahed. 

In  180S»  her  salary  WM  iBcnaKd  to  «e&aBO^  and  two 

dear  benefits.    Her  tnttb,  howerer,  did  not  keep 
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pace  with  her  fortnQe^  and  became  as  variable  as  the 
climate.  Madame Dussek, accordingly,  wastoperfonn, 
in  serious  opera,  and  talie'the  part  of  BuOawbenerer- 
Madamc  -Catalani  was  anable  to .  perform.  A  fiBoas,- 
however,  took  place  between  her  and  Mr.  Taytor  in 
1609,  which  diminished  her  popnlarity  in  England. 
Mr.  Taylor  offered  her  60001.  and  three  clear  benefits ; 
but  thoagh  this  engagement  was  highly  liberal,  she 
refused  to  accept  of  it.  The  public  attributed-her 
refusal  to  aspirit  of  avarice,  *but  in  doing  so,  they  judg- 
ed by  6r8t  appearances.  The  real  motives  that  prompt 
us  to  action,  like  the  latent  caaees  of  natural  effects, 
seldom  hang  on  the  sarface  of  things,  and  it  requires 
lime  and  opportunity  to  trace  them  to  their  soarce. 
Hence  it  is,  that  public  opinion  is  always  &Ilibte, 
though  not  always  erroneous,  when  its  object  is  the 
immediate  public  conduct  of  individuals ;  they  gene- 
rally refer  the  conduct  of  distiugnished  persons,  to  a 
better  or  worse  source,  than  that  from  which  it  ema* 
nates  The  cause  of  this  error  seems  to  be,  that  the 
public  judge  of  all  individuals  alike  who  arc  placed  in 
similar  situations,  without  reflecting,  that  eveiyindi- 
vidoal  is  the  creature  of  habits,  feelings,  uid  impulses, 
which  belong  to  no  other '  but  himself,  that  these 
feelings  exercise  an  influence  over  him  which  reason 
can  seldom  repel,  or  bend  to  its  own  designs ;'  and  that, 
consequently,  out  of  fifty  individuals  who  happen  (o 
act  alike,  not  five  may  be  prompted  to  it  by  similar 
Motives.  One  role,  however,  should  never  be  forgotten, 
in  r^^lating  our  judgments,  and  that  is,  that  the 
motive  to  which  we  aamhe  any  action,  sbotlld  always 
be  compared  -with  Uie  general  tenor  and'character  of 
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the  actor's  life ;  and  out  of  all  the  possible  motires  to 
which  it  can  be  referred,  always  to  select  that  which 
harmonilzes  best  with  this  general  tenor  and  character. 
Whoever  is  guided  by  this  rule,  and  what  rule  can  we 
discover- that  approaches  nearer  to  infallibility,  must 
ioHtautty  free  Madame  Catalani  from  the  imputation 
of  avarice,  in  her  quarrel  with  Mr.  Taylor. 

Her  liberality,  and  the  readiness  with  which  she  has 
always  been  known  to  attend,  and  promote  the  objects 
of  all  charitable  institutions,  are  known  and  puhlished 
throughout  Europe ;  and,  even  when  her  health  has 
sometimes '  prevented  her  from  singing  in  aid  of 
such  -institutions,  her  purse  has  contributed  to  effect 
that  good,  which  was  sought  for  from  her  vocal  assist- 
ance. The  delicacy  of  her  health  frequently  obliged 
her  to  decline  many  engagements,  which  were  suffici- 
ently- tempting,  if  avarice  had  been  the  god  of  her 
adoration ;  and  when  we  know  that '  she  refused 
240,000  roubles,  about  10,000  guineas,  from  the  Ndia- 
eovite  nobility,  for  giving  ten  concerts  in  their  ancient 
capital,  we  cannot  think  of  ascribing  her  refusal  of 
Mr.  TayloT's  offer  to  a  spirit  which,  if  it  had  existed, 
would  have  certainly  gratified  itself,  by  embracing  the 
offer  of.  the  Muscovite  nobility.  Perh^s  the  state  of 
her  health,  in  1809,  was  not  the  sole  cause  of  refusing 
Mr.  Taylor's  ofifer.  She  thought  her  brother's  talents 
not  sufficiently  appreciated  by  the  situation  appointed 
him  in  the  orchestra,  and,  therefore,  as  Mr.  Taylor 
refused  him  the  place  to  which  she  thought  him  enti- 
tled,-it  IB  certain  that  she  acted  more  under  the  ioflu- 
ence  of  her  feelii^  than  of  her  reason,  at  the  moment. 
To  him,  however,  who'ean  make  no  allowance  for  that 
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iiTitebility  of  CeeliBg,  which  is  die  insepafaMb  Attend-* 
ant  of  genius,  we  con  only  say,  tiwt  he  knows  too  litde 
of  the  hamui  art  to  estimate,  as  he  ongfal^  the  monl 
ndne  of  htunan  actioas;  for  Aongh  wedmon  and 
irritability  are  not  to  be  defended,  yet,  a*  diey  team  a 
part  of  our  oatnre^  sad  are  frequently  found  vaHad 
with  Tirtnes  of  a  anperior  order,  they  ahoold  not  bs 
Coo  faosti^  condonned. 

Another  oircninttaiicc  dontribated,  at  tUs  momnt, 
to  render  Madame  Catahud  less  poptdar^  naipdy,  her 
(cAuing  to  stng  for  a  charitable  loititutioii.  tha 
{wblic  emmeoosly  atti&uted  this  reftual,  as  well  aa 
her  dlfierenoe  with  Mr.  Ikyior,  to  motiees  of  ararioe  ( 
batifthia  were  the  lealcanse  of  her  reftual,  how  can 
We  esplaut  die  ftctt  that  she  seot  twenty  guineas  as  • 
private  donation  to  that  very  charity  ?  If  tbiB  be  tho ' 
manner  in  which  avarice  manifaslB  Itself,  it  were  wan 
foa-  charitable  Institatiotis  diat  all  the  world  war* 

After  iht  fracas  between  her  and  Mf .  tVylor,  ftba 
appeared  occasionally  at  private  maaioal  partiest  She 
performed  at  die  principal  towu  In  ibs  tbfce  Idi^ 
Aeam ;  at  Ote  grand  mnne  meetings  at  Ocdbni  asd 
Cambridge,  and  at  eerocal  eharit^Ie  Institatiom.  Sba 
wasatledgthindacedtogotoIWh,  where flMBmperov 
of  fVance  granted  fate  the  pidoit  of  the  Theatre  Royd 
baUaii,  with  a  ;^iarly  salary  of  «tf7000  MertiD|f.  IUb 
theatre,  which  was  thcb  1^  far  tlie  most  ekgaht  in 
nria,  die  managed  wi&  put  aUUty  for  foar  yMrs, 
and  ritematdjr  engaged  the  cdebmted  eomposdni, 
Paer  and  Spontine,  to  conduct  Ae  moslcid  deparimeat, 
She  also  enga^  Oe  firat  silvers  of  ItMy,  botb  saah 
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and  featale.  Uteiecdpta,  however,  were  tatOag  wben 
the  did  opt  siB^  henelf,  so  that  her  atteotion  to  the 
iatensta  of  tibe  4«tebli^meat  betame  it  Catigue  ^ 
vbkb  hsr  hadth  vw  luwqaal}  And  slie  .deteixtuoed  to 
rasi^  the  ehaige,  and  Tiut  ibe  capUals  cf  Biuope. 
^e  <iTCiit  6ret  to  Bculm,  where  ^te  .wv  woetrsd  bf 
lua  Pnsnan  Mi^esty  witlt  the  most  iflnttedng  respect. 
The  IVuMiuis  weveat » Igu  wUdi  to  admioe  most>  her 
swprising  taleots  fft  beoeficaKe.  Of  ibia  «he  rer 
cemd  (be  most  boiioiirable  .testiin(Hiie«ifia)m«ll  the 
tVQHJui  cooyt*,  and  his  Mijesty  .sent  ber,  accompaf- 
jmdbya'tDost'graaoiislettcr,  Ae  grand  medal  of  the 
•oademy,  ^sim^Arto'th^ -mhich  t^  gmtf  fcederKJt 
MMt'tO'VoltaiK^)  'Oii*  letter  ww  ^nhhahed  in  ^U  the 
{iooriMl*  -of  iibe  time. 

From  Berlin  she  proceeded  to  Haoover,  vhece  she 
Mu  puimtly  veoeived  by  Hi*  iloyal  ilj^ioeu  the 
.Duke  jflf  Canibiid^e,  .and  .all  tlie  ladies  of  the  convt- 
•^efwaMsmraed  at  the  theatre  with  her  us^anoceM^ 
^and .after  ^^mag  ji:CODoertior  the  b^ue&t.ai.tiiB  poor^ 
ake.d^orted  for  Sfntgavd.  We  axe  mfomwd  tiiat  the 
aaokidy  of  ber  ivoicejnadesaohBB  HnfMreasion  op  tbe 
4ate  ktaff^nhojiasfasuoi^Btely  &Dd.af  ^okiAic,  that  be 
^iu>«mGed.her  nasae  a.fer  aainates  bofatrehis  death. 
AcmStatgardshemDtto.AbuiiGb,  bat^.^i  codsC" 
■qiieBoe«f  some  trigiog  nuawdenVwding^be  d^iarted 
vlthoat  ^ainitq;'  Sbe.vas  pennaded,  bofwrcr,  to 
ntnin  .sbactly  .lAaCj  and  ms-afieetieoatdy'emlBVced 
'bgr  4be  ■■QnaoD,  who  .gently  .regrstCad  tim  mistake 
vluch  bad  taken  idaoe.  Tbe.King:was  sot  .less  attea*- 
-tive'toker,.aiui:Moouacoded  herto.llie  fiieodabip  of 
*bis  dsa|0iter,-tbe  JBoipTBas  qf-AtHtria. 
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Vieana  was  the  next  theatre  of  Madame  Catalani's 
vocal  powers.  Here  her  success  was  unparalleled ; 
and  a  simple  Btatemeot  of  facte  will  easily  evince  the 
enthuBiasm  with  which  she  was  recdved.  The.  great 
rooiQ  of  the  Redoubt  was  &Ued  to  excess,  at  each  of 
her  concerts,  though  it  contains  30C0  persona,  and 
the  Uckets  of  admission  were  very  hi{^.  The  Em- 
peror, as  a  mark  of  his  royal  {aroor,  presented  her 
with  a  superb  ornamental  of  opal,  enriched  wjth  dia- 
monds. Here  her  benevolence  and  liberality  to  the 
poor,  who  always  participated  in  her  success,  displayed 
itself  as  usnal.  Every  mouth  resounded  her  prus^ 
and  the  magistracy  of  the  city,  to  testify  the  high  sense 
which  they  entertwned  of  her  character,  caused  a  me- 
dal to  be  struck,  which  bears  an  inscription  highly 
flattering  to  her. 

Madame  Catalina  had  long  cherished  a  wish  to  visit 
Russia,  from  which  she  had  recdved  many  invitations. 
On  leaving  Austria,  therefore,  she  proceeded  to  St. 
Petersbnrgh,  where  she  commenced  with  a  coDcert, 
the  tickets  for  which  were  fixed  at  twenty-five  rou- 
bles. The  success  which  attended  her  performance 
the  first  night,  was  so  great,  that  several  fanndred  per- 
sons were  disappointed  of  seats  each  succeeding  night. 
She  was  persuaded  to  give  her  concluding  concert  at 
the  public  exchai^e,  where  she  was  honoured  with  the 
presence  of  4000  individuals.  The  receipts  of  this 
concert  she  devoted  to  the  relief  of  two  hundred  dis- 
tressed families  in  St.  Petersbot^h,  Such  is  the  illus- 
trious character  who  has  been  charged  with  avarice 
in  the  metropolis  of  the  British  Empire !  We  must' 
confess  it  gives  us  sincere  pleasure,  that  it  should  fall  to 
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onr  lot  to  present  these  proofe  of  facr  liberality  to  the 
psblic,  or,  at  least,  to  that  portion  of  the  public  who 
honour  onr  pages  with  a  perusal.  .At  her  departure 
from  St.  Fetersbui^h,  the  Empress  embraced  her  in  a 
most  a^clionate  manner,  and  the  rdgning  Empress 
presented  her  irith  a  pair  of  gold  ear-riugs,  and  a.dia- 
mond  necklace.  The  Emperor  Alexander,  not  less 
sensible  of  her  virtues,  kissed  her  hands  at  her  depar- 
ture, and  made  her  a  present  of  a  magnificent  girdle 
of  brilliants.  She  remained  four  months  in  Russia, 
dmiDg  which  time,  she  gave  concerts,  at-  St.  Peters- 
bnrgh,  Riga,  Moscow,  and  Wilna,  which  produced 
her,  exclusive  of  all  expenses  and  the  sums  she  be- 
stowed on  charity,  upwards  of  15,000  guineas.  When 
she  went  from  Moscow  to  Warsaw,  she  was  presented, 
on  her  arrival,  with  a  letter  from  the  Muscovite  nobi- 
Jity,  offering'ber,  as  we  have  already  observed,  240,000 
ronbles,  if  she  would  come  and  give,  ten  concerts  at 
their  ancient  capital  during  the  winter.  Apprehending 
her  health  would  not  endure  the  severity  of  the  cli- 
mate, she  declined  the  Qattering  and  advantageoos 
invHatioD.  ' 

She  made  h^  second  appearance  in  England  in  July 
last,  (1822,)  and  gave  a  concert  at  the  Ai^le  Rooms,  on 
.the  sixteenth  of  that  month,  where  she  was  received 
with  themostenthusiastic  applause.  Nothing  couldequal 
the  eSect  which  she  produced  in  singing  Rhodes',  violin 
-variations.  In  this  extraordinary  exercise  of  her  vocal 
-powers,  she  displayed  at  once  her  surprisii^  rapidity, 
strength,  and  sweetness.  She  gave  another  concert,  on 
-the  30th  of  July,  the  profits  of  which  amounted  to  up- 
'Wards  of  ^300,  and  which  shcdevoted  to  the  funds  of 
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tkeWestrnmrterOettetrilofinnary;  and  iiMleed,  tW 
whole  tenor  of  ber  life  titems  Uu  nuMakon  prcjocttee 
«JKcA  had  beoi,  at  one  tim^  cKcibBd  agMost  her  in 
tluB  eaniitiy. 

i^DiBl4indGB,M«dsme  Qalalaiii  proceeded  to  Qh»- 
gmr,  and  jAenrarda  visited  JBdinbnrgli,  iNewcwtifV 
V-mk,  «Dd  lihi^Tiool-:  heie  she  wu  jwned  by  Mr. 
Yaoiemett  vho  has  ever  siuce  been  file  aole  direotor 
of  ber  oairteetts.  Fram  Liverpoel  ebe  pnoeeedal  to 
Xieeda,  and  iieRi:  vwUed  Sheffield,  'fflKDe  sbe  was  cad- 
dei^  takoi  iU,  while  the  eadieoce  irsrt  assembliag, 
OE,  rather,  efiier  the  greater  part  of  them  liad  aaaoi* 
Ued.  The  effect  of  her  ilhtess  produced  a  temponuy 
Biu|»DsieQ  of  -har  rocal  poveis,  wai  she  cooljiaied  Ar 
JbnBidayaiB-thia  darming  state,  -fihe  left  ^Sheffield 
wiMwiit-acDfinart,  protDiiiog  to  netam  abortiy,  ndiich 
rihe  did,  after  nsitin^  fiirmingliam,  fiath,  and  tSiftotk 
IVem  JittieflteM,  ahe  proc«ded  to  .'NottiD|^ian,  sod 
■from  thenoe  to  Ltmism,  where  .ahe  .atUl  coaudwiw. 
I>i]niig'9us«rciiin<m,ahe  haa  deared  above^GQIXC 
over  and  aboreidKbeary  ezpenses,  nhidi  die  wurnt 
have  necessarily  incurred.  She  is  now  perConnsog  is 
Ijondon,  vhere  lier  socaess  is  witfaont  example.  At 
this, however,  we  feel  no  saqtoae.;  for,  mnce.die.fiiBt 
oonuneneed  heramaical  career  to -flie  present  moEiMt, 
idie'hasbeon  not  only  Hie  first  ainger.'in  ifinrope,  bat, 
in  fact,  the  obly.raiser  -who  may  be  .tn^y  said  to Jimb 
:bad3iD>aaiDpetitoc  'Tlie  pafalic  jnind  never.heaiMeA 
a  moment,  bet«Bac:tfae«fnD{sratiTe.merito.af  Aer-aarf 
any  other  pecteinarj;  janfl  wben  ne  ssy  [the  -pfAAs 
-mindj  we  do  not  mean  tbefin^iab-piiblic.alfiDe,  ist 
Ibat  pnblic,  t^vbidi  nH  <lte  (nations  in£itro|ieaie 
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eomposed.  No  ooontry  coold  frnxlooe  a  unood  to 
her,  thoogfa  Italy,  Fnoce,  and  £ngl«Dd,  hscre  pradaoad 
8iiiget«,ofwbom,perta«ps>it  would  bffpe  been  said, ''the 
force  (^DAtnre  coold  DO  fiurther^j"  uidiftheifiw- 
trfoDi  jyigeUca  Catalaoi  b&d  been  «Ueotlyimn»ired  in 
ft  mtiuwry,  and  her  brRoscietMleut  powers  Iai«wn  only 
to  her  cloistered  siatere,  their  inaooeaoe  or  crednUty 
woold,  (n  aU  probatHUty,  have  deemed  them  nther  the 
work  1^  inspiration,  than  one  of  those  nnottuoidile 
gilts  wUeh  tmtnie  bestows  on  her  own  pecifiar  fe^ 

VOBdttt. 

.European  Siagamu, 


EMBALMING  AMONG  THE  BGYPTTANS. 

Ths  Sgyptiona*  of  oU  aatknu  of  antiqaity,  are  nKHt 
dmrvSog  of  our  attentioD.  To  this  wise  uid  mg;etu~ 
am  peoi^e^  who  made  smdi  advabcei  in  arts  and 
•oielutE,  IB  conamve  and  legifiktiab,  MceeediAg  na- 
tWDt  faaiTe  been  indebted  tar  whskeflrer  jnstitiitioaB 
dnlixenMBJdiidaadembdliahhHBuntife.  The[H»t- 
heod  <rf  ttaia  nry  icligioni  peo{de,  to  vbom  kaofrtedge 
wto  «ndDtivety  coBfined,  being  i^oUy  free  from  «a- 
idety  aboat  aecnb  nuUcn,  as  they  Wen  prorided  for 
by  &e  iOtla>  dler<ried  ttemMlrettothe  aonrioeof  the 
eMumaUtiF.  Tb^  time  was  (Grided  hetweoi  tks 
pevfermaDoaDfAra'saBrcddatiaB  and  the  imptoic- 
meat  oCtii*  mfatd.  Study  was  Aeir  busineM,  the  good 
cfthepwpltwaBthdrsokfAQeot,  and  wbatever  omM 
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eoDtribute  to  the  political  or- moral  welfare  of  their 
country,  was  pursued  mtb  a  zeal  worthy  of  itnitation  in 
ChristiaD  societies.  It  is  uot  then  surprising  that  they 
made  such  amazing  progress  in  physic  and  other  oc- 
cult sciences.  And  though  the  art  of  embalmiugi  as 
practised  by  them,  is  now  obsolete^  and  the  medicated 
herbs  which .  they  used,  may  not  now  be  ascertained^ 
yet  we  may  gather,  from  the  custom,  what  study  and 
attention  they,  einployed  in  discovering  the  virtueB-of 
simples,  though  the  science  of  medical  chemistry -was 
probably  unknown  at  that  early  period.  The  art  of 
embalming  the  dead  was  peculiar  to  the  £^;yptians ; 
they  alone  koew  the  seci-et  of  preserving  the  body 
from  decay.  In  the  Pentateuch,  we  find  that,  when 
Abraham  and  Isaac  died,  they  were  simply  buried ; 
but  Jacob,  and  afterwards  Joseph,  were  embalmed, 
because  those  two  RitriarclM  died  in  Egypt.  This  mys- 
terious trade  descended  ttom  father  to  son,  as  an  here- 
ditary and  sacred  privilege !  the  embalmisrs  were  held 
in  high  repate,  conversed  with  the  priests,)  and  were 
by  them  admitted  into  the  inner  parts  of  the  temples. 
Embalming  may  have  been  practised  in  -Asia,  but  as 
diere  is  not  any  authority  forthis  presumption,  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  the  custom  preruled  among  the  Chal- 
deuis,  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  their  country  to 
l^ypt,  and.the  similarity  of  pursuits  and  doctines ;  an 
intercourse,  no  doubt,  subsisted  between  these  two 
philosophical,  nations  from  the  eu-liest  ages.  After 
the  death  of  Alexander  .'the  Great,  the  Egyptians  and 
Chaldeans  were  ordered  to  dress  the  body  in  their 
own  way,,  (curt,  lib;  subfin.)  but  this  eTent  was.  many 
hundred  years  after  the  times  wheu'^ypt  fioariahed 
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nnder  the  Phbraohs.  The  washing  and  dressing  of 
the  body,  alladed  to  by  GreeV  and  Roman  writers,  was 
merely  en  external  application  of  unguents,  performed 
with  iacility  end  dispatch,  not  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
Berving  the  corpse,  but  in  honour  of  the  deceased.  The 
ceremony-  emong  the  Egyptians  was  aacred  and 
solemn,  and  the  process  tedious,  intricate,  and  expen- 
sive. In  the  patriarchal  history,  the  sacred  writer 
tells  us,  that  forty  days  were  employed  in  preparing 
the  body  of  Jacob  for  sepulture.  And  Joseph  com- 
manded his  servants,  the  physicians,  to  embalm  his 
father,  and  the  physicians  embalmed  Israel,  Gen.  1,  2. 
And  here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  officers,  called 
physicians,  did  not  profess  the  art  of  curing  ;  for  phy- 
sic, (as  it  is  now  called)  wes  not,  at  that  time,  a  pro- 
fessional pursuit ;  not  a  word  is  said  of  physicians 
being  called  in  during  Jacob's  sickness.  Besides,  the 
Hebrew  word  is  rendered  in  the  septaagint,  by  those 
who  prepare  the  body  for  burial ;  it  is  tnie^  the  author 
of  the  Praitateuch  does  not  particularise  this  ceremonyi 
but  Herodotus,  and  Diodorus,  are  clear  and  diffuse  in 
every  thing  relative  to  this  inteiesting  country.  The 
Egyptians  believed  that  the  soul  was  immortal,  or  ra- 
ther, that  it  was-etemal ;  they  imagined  that  it  not  only 
was  not  subject  to  death,  but  that  it  had  existed  from 
all  eternity,  having  neither  banning  nor  end ;  they 
thought  that  as  it  was  immaterial,  it  was  increate,  and 
as  it  was  increate/thetitwasapartof  the  divine  spirit, 
divinte  partictila  aurte,  and  co-existent  with  that 
being  from  whom  it  emanated.  In  order  to  substan- 
tiate this  doctrine,  tbey  asserted  that  the  soul  had  been 
in  a  state. of  pre-existence,  and  at  the  dissohition  of 
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t^  oadrard  v»at  \t  pwsett  hib>  vuriow  stctoa  i  aai 
After  B  ciroHit  of  three  thoqsHid  ywrs*  H  Fetonied  to 
re-aoimste  tha  bomao  body,  PytbsBonw  &rat  trwis- 
pl^ntcd  tbw  dognR  from  Egjrpt  into  Cb'^Qce,  Mtd. 
tboBgb  oo  work*  of  t)wt  pbilpB<q>liw  fwe  now  Vitwt, 
fe£  we  nwy  g^^er,  froiD  btw  wntcn,  tbe  owicptiri 
tepeU  ol  the  {^tgaroEm  aeot.  Plftto,  aft«r  tbs  deatll 
^  Socrates,  iDcu)c»tM  the  same  princ^l^  fai  ardor  to 
r»Udate  theprinuwy  (9>«t  of  t^  goontk;  icbool— the 
immorUdit;  of  tbe  sqoI.  Virgil  bw  ebowp  tUnuetf 
f«ry  •edqloos  io  propagatitter  tbo  sum  doctrine  among 
tile  RonADs.  These  two  DBlwns  wen  of  opiniop*  that 
^aath  separated  die  soal  from  the  body  ;  tb^  were, 
tbereffHe,  op  longer  conoemed  about  tte  peiiith«ble 
part  of  mapf  and  boi^  eoligbtened  t^  the  rays  cS 
ratiODul  pbilosofiby,  tfaro^b  the  vista  of  eFror  and 
aqperatitioa,  tbi^  looked  forwanl  to  a  ftatnie  state  a« 
ft  r«ward  tor  the  TirtaQDs,  aiui  a  puDjsbiaeiit  toe  the 
damned.  The  Egy^iiaaa,  on  die  oootrary,  were  nM»e 
8^i«itoiM  to  pKaam  &e  matertal  part  from  pqtvefBc^ 
tun  and  iiyury,  oo«e«riiig  that  the  wnt  mu  inaqia* 
rabie  from  its  body,  «p  lopg  as  the  lattw  was  free  from 
corruption.  Inspired  by  thia  sapOTilition,  they  ato* 
dffld  andpat  in  pnwtioeeTsry  meaoacrfprtserraigtbe 
biHPaa  Irame :  tbey  applied  to  the  study  ctf  natnnl 
bistory  to  djaoover  tlie  nrt««8  of  simplsa,  and  pronded 
boildii^  of  the  greatfist  magoltode  and  durability,  «■ 
d^KMitones  for  the  dead,  wbicii  stiU  remain  the  moat 
atupendopB  montimfflits  of  bumaa  labour  in  the  worid. 
Hist  the  pynunidf  w«re  bqilt  a^  aepulidtres  for  Ite 
l^nga,  there  appear*  no  reason  to  donbt,"— tbia  is  bBj 
testified  by  raodera  tray^loa.     Boaidei,  Otodona 
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aays  expraasly,  ttmt  Chenuua  and  Celeron  oowtneted 
them  for  this  purpose.  The  princtpol  oaie  of  the 
Egyptians  was  tnraed  to  the  presemng  the  dead ;  the; 
kK&sd  Dpoa  their  bouses  as  temporary  dweUing^  bot 
to  Ihoir  oemetecics,  thff^  gsve  the  name  of  the  eterml 
KHmaoiu*  Amoi^  the  three  modes  of  embalmia^, 
tbtt  adopted  hy  the  rich  wu  very  tedious  in  its  pro- 
eeu,  atfd  alcpeBsrre  in  its  prepuvUoo.  As  soon  as  « 
tout  of  any  conddera&iD  died}  the  relatkma  of  the 
deMased,  after  the  most  viokiBt  expressions  of  grieff 
sent  for  the  emhalmer,  vrho  carried  am^  the  coipse. 
The  &nt  part  of  tfae  ofen^oo  wm  to  csctractthe 
bnias  thnmgfa  the  noatadls^  with  acrooked  inatounent 
of  liVD  i  for  the  more  rewiy  pafrnnance  of  whidi, 
tlMtB«flU«aeptaiBloCttenowmscBt  »inyi  ther»* 
ertitieB  mn  thoa  fiUed  vp  with  perftimea  and  ar»* 
mAtic  compositiQni  Aftor  this,  the  bo^  wis  opoied 
with  raneh  eeremony ;  for  this  pD^»«ae  the  isiest  made 
n  mark  00  dK  left  tide,  JD8t  above  the  hip,  to  shew 
how  fiu-  the  incisiati  ttm  to  be  made.  A  particolar 
cffiev  made  an  opening  with  a  very  aiaap  Ethiopiaii 
atone;.  Aa  adoB  aa  the  pflopke  sarw  dita,  I^My  pdted 
Urn  with  atanet,  a»d  pmsned  him  with  m^edictiotia  t 
for  QiB  Bgyptituis  looked  witb  abbotreoDe  upon  angr 
VBewbeoflerednoleDceto  akuoan  body,  either  dead 
or  iSaiK.  lie  emfcrimer  tiien  inserted  his  hand,  and 
<drtw«tHt  all  the^riacera,  excefjt  the  heart  aad  Iddoey^ 
wWfe  the  bovBb  weie  washed  with  akovn.  The  en- 
tnils  w«K  nt  restcttcd  to  ths  abdomcti,  bst,  firom  « 
tdi^oaa  motrre,  thqrwerelbrownin  the  VUltit  After- 
-wwds  Ac  belly  was  filled  with  dnoanoD,  raytrti,  «ad 
oflBTadDiifermsdrt^}  aad  tbcD  4lie  orifiotiCtf  the' 
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wound  vna  closed.  The  body  outwanUywas  anointed 
with  the  oil '  of  cedar,  and  other  preservatives,  for 
thirty  days.  This  length  of  time  was  necessary  to  ad- 
minister the  prepuutions  for  drying  it  and  preventing 
its -putrefaction.  At  the  expiration  of  this  term,  the 
corpse  was  again  washed,  and  wrapped  up  in  many 
folds  of  linen,  painted  widi  sacred  characters,  and  sea- 
soned with  gums  and  other  ghitinoas  matter.  >  This 
renders  the  cloth  so  durable,  that  it  has  preserved  its 
consistence  even  to  the  present  day,  as  many  of  the 
specimens  lately  exhibited  in  this  country  folly  testily. 
These  swathes  of  cere-clotb  were  so  manifold,  that 
there  are  seldom  less  thui  a  thousand  yards  of  filleting 
about  one  body:  and  so  ii^emously  were  the  wrap- 
pings managed,  that  the  lineaments  of  the  deceased 
were  easily  discernible,  even  thot^h  the  face  was 
covered  with  a  kind  of  mask  Slled  with  mastic.  On 
the  breast  was  spread  a  broader  piece  of  cere-cloth, 
on  which  was  inscribed  some  memorable  sentiment; 
but,  for  the  most  part,  having  the  figure  of  a  woman 
with  expanded  arms.  The  embalmer  having  done  his 
duty,  the  mummy  was  sent  back  to  the  kindred  of  the 
defunct,  who  deposited  it  in  a  wooden  coffin,  made' of 
a  species  of  sj^amore,  called  in  E^^pt,  Pharaoh's  fig- 
tree.  Some  few  coffins  have  been  found  of  solid  stone ;  a 
miniature  model  of  one,  in  marble,  was  to  be  seen  at 
Belzoni's  exhibition,  from  which  he  says  the  body  baid 
been  taken.  The  top  of  the  wooden  coffin,  or  mummy 
chest,  was  carved  in  the  shape  of  a  woman's  head,  the 
face  had  been  richly  punted  ;  the  rest  of  the  trunk 
was  adorned  with  hi^t^yphics,  and  the  lower  aid 
was  broad  uid  flat  like  a  pedestal,  on  which  tlie  coffin 
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was  placed  erect  in  the  pla^  des^ned  for  iu  recep- 
tioa.  The  body  of  Joseph  was  put  la  a  coffin.  The 
coi^e  was  lastly  conveyed  down  the  Nile  to  its  final 
destination,  in  a  vessel  called  Bans.  The  mode  just 
described,  was  the  most  expensive,  and  adopted  by  Hie 
rich  only ;  those,  Jiowever,  who  were  nnaMe  or  un- 
willing to  go  to  so  great  an  expense,  had  recourse  to  b 
more  simple  process.  A  quantity  of  cedar-oil  and 
aromatic  liquors  were  injected,  by  means  of  a  syringe, 
into  the  body,  at  the  anus;  after  this,  it  was  lud  in 
nitre  for  seventy  days,  when  the  pipe  was  withdrawn, 
and  the  oil  running  oot,  carried  with  it  the  paunch 
and  entrails,  while  the  nitre  consumed  the  flesh,  leav- 
ii^  nothing  but  sloa  a^  bones.  The  bodies  of  the 
poorer  people  were  filled  witli  a  nitrous  composition, 
which  had  sudi  virtue  and  efficacy  as  to  consume  the 
intestines.  They  were  afterwards  wrapt  up  in  bundles 
of  reed,  or  brancfaes  of  the  palm-tree.  The  same  care 
was  bestowed  on  tbe  sacred  animals,  such  as  the  ibis, 
the  dog,  the  cat,  the  ape,  the  scarabseus,  the  sheep, 
and  in  some  parts  the  croco^e ;  but  more  especiaUy 
on  tbe  sacred  apis,  or  ox,  wttose  festivals  were  cde- 
br&tedwidi  great  solemnity  and  rejoicii^.  What  nul- 
lery  have  this  superstitious  people  been  exposed  to, 
from  their  foolish  veneration  for  irrational  creatures. 
Herodotus,  Diodonis,  and  Aelian,  are  consentient  in 
Aeirridicnleof  this  stupid  idolatry.  When  a  bouse  was 
on  fire,  the  father  of  a  family  would  be  more  anxions 
to  rescue  his  cat  from  the  flames,  than  to  save  his  wife, 
his  children,  or  property.  So  infatuated  were  they, 
Ihat,  mothers  accounted'  it  a  blessing  (oh,  horror !) 
for  their  children  to  be  devoured  by  the  ravenous  cra- 
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codile ;  they  gloried  th|t  thdr  ofl&priiigs  became  food 
to  that  fierce  creature.  (Aeliau  de  Nat.  Atiimal,  1.  10, 
c.  21.)  Nay,  more,  in  the  extremities  of  famiae,  it  is 
Bfud  that  this  deluded  people,  would  rather  eat  one 
another,  .than  lay  violent  bauds  on  these  disgnsting 
objects  of  worship,  (Diod.  lib.  1,  p.  93).  Juvenal  ex- 
poses (beae  enormities  in  nerrous  and  eloquent  lau- 
goage. 

Clasneat  Journal. 


THE  GENTLEMAN. 


"  He  ii  complete  tn  muucn  and  hi  nilBd, 
Witb  all  good  gmce  to  gnwe  ■  OenUwuib'* 

BstAStPMimm. 

To  the  knight-errant  of  the  age  of  chivalry,  and  the 
gallant  loyalty  of  the  cavaliers,  has  succeeded  the  title 
of  "  Gentleman."  It  is  difficult  precisely  to  state 
whalr  is  generally  comprised  in  this  denomination  of 
character.  The  perfect  Gentleman,  or,  at  least,  the 
nearest  approach  to  perfection,  is  distinguished  by 
characteristics,  of  which  I  shall  attempt  a  sketch. 
He  is  not  great,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  ieim.  His 
attainments  are  rather  numerous  than  lofty.  He  has 
more  grace  and  beauty  of  mind,  than  sublimity.  Tlie 
quality  in  which  he  is  most  eminent,  is  refined  taste. 
He  is  more  accomplished  than  learned.  His  attam- 
ments,  including  all  the  elegant  exercises  of  the  age, 
consists  more  of  the  omanieDtal,  than  the  pwiUvely 
useful.    He  has  too  many  refined  avocations,  to  be 
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t  either  to  music,  or  the  other  fine  sits.  He  u 
something,  and  avowedly  but  little,  of  ao  amateiir. 
He  posaesees  very  polished  manners,  a  mingliDg  of 
oase,  grace,  and  d^nity.  He  is  acquainted  with  the 
classMis^  and  the  fashionable  modem  latq^oagea.  .He 
writes  elegantly,  and  sometimes  be  '*  lisps  in'  nnm^ 
bers  ;*'  but  he  is  not  ambitions  of  the  name  either 
of  poet  or  aaUior.  He  is  eminent  in '  conversational  ' 
brOliaucy }  yet  he  disdains  the  profeesion  of  a  wit^  and 
the  wruiglings  of  a  disptdant.  His  booonr  is  as  pare, 
though  not  as  cold,/'as  tbeidcteou  Dian's  Temple:" 
and  his  bravery,  if  ilj  bas'not  been  prolred,  has,  at  least, 
never  been  qneationed. 

Outlinet  of  ChofoettT. 


THEORY   OF  LOVE, 

BT  LOBIMZO  m  MBDtCU. 

PRIFIXID  TO  Bla  UlATOST  POITBT. 

Wtra  justice  mo^  I  be  blamed>  had  I  been  so 
richly  gifted  by  natnre  as  to  raalpe  it.  easy  for  me  to 
perform  every  action  in  a  perfect  manner ;  but  this 
]»e-emiAeBce  has  been  grapted  to  very  few,  and  even 
to  these  only  on  very  rare  occasions^  dnrii^  thdr  livee : 
vrtience,  •a^oia  oonsidering  the  fraU^  of  h«man^,tand 
being  boirad,  for  salety's  sak^  to  ctrnfine  ounelves  to ' 
Ae  common  ooncBtioQ  of  maiddnd,  and  ^e  conatant 
jvactice  of  the  world,  I  think  those  actioas  are  to  be 
pief«Ted  which  pve  rise  to  tbe.fewest  evils. 

How*  Iioye  is  so  ftr  from  being  r^idiensiUei  that, 
r3 
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ain  Ae  cantmy,  it  U  the  surest  iodicathm  of  a  ncMe 
Aid  bAy  ndnd;  -and  a  specid  cfnue  that  aUwet  and 
excites  men  to  Ae  aottve  pnctioe  of  tke  virtaei  vMdi 
dwell  IB  the  jokL  -  Whoever.Beela  for  die  broe  de&n* 
tita  ctf  l^Mc,  diaooven  it  to  be  wdy  a  muirb  d*  tsb 
aBKOTivDi..  And,  if  this  be  the  case,  vioe  and  defor^ 
i^tf,  ia  every  ahape,  must  he  ^agatSng  to  him  who 
tmlf  iaven.  Beauty  of  coaDtenanoe  and  Bind  ii  ihe 
principle  and  guide,  which  teads  man  do  aeek  tatitemxtty 
in  other  otgectt,  tomooidwptoTktne,  whiobvbean^ 
half  earthly,  hdf  divine,  and  com^  «t  last,  to  i^otfe 
la  the  aevereigB  beauty,  that  i«  Ood. 

The  conditiona  which  appear  noeeaaarily  to  behmg 
to  a  true,  extdted,  and  Worthy  love,  are  two : —  1st,  To 

l^VB  BUT   ONB  }   3d,  To  LOVB  THIS  ONB  ALWAYS.      Not 

many  lovers  have  hearts  so  generous  as  to  be  capable 
of  fdlfilling  these  two  conditions  j  and  exceedii^ly  few 
women  display  suffident  attracQves  to  withhold  men 
from  the  violatieD  'Of  Aea ;  yat,  ^thont  these,  there 
is  no  trae  love.  For,  in  addition  to  natural  charms, 
there  most  be  found  in  1^  person  beloved,  talents, 
acoetnplialiiiienta,  prapriet^ofb^siHaBriCtegaiitinan- 
DefB,  a  graoefnl  preienoe,  aoavit^  of  ^leecli,  good 
sense,  love,  Knnatancy,  and  fldeGtf . 

BEunr  and  ifae  eyei  &st  give  bMh  to  iofe,  but 
-other  eiMl6wtieida  aie  aaoBmry  ftr  its  preaewatiaa. 
Became,  should  stekueBs,  «r  other  aocadeBta,  diaoolmR- 
the  eheeic,  «r  ewly  benuty  fade  awuy  in  age,  tfie  ^fta 
«f  aiud  i<emaiH,'aud  are  not  leas  dear  to  tl>e  heart, 
thaalieMi^  to  tite  eye,  end  pleasure  to  ihe  senes. 
The  senses,  (t  Is  tns,  open  the  door  to  love,  but  aAerr 
wards  die  aoid  uMOrt  (AetMi  k  Uhe  a'ballovad  fire. 
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must  refine  and  parify  it  by  degrees,  and  feed  on  it. 
And  yet  these  estimable  qaalities  may  not  be  enough, 
ooleas  the  lover  possess  sensibility  of  heart  to  discern 
them,  and  elerstioB  and  generosity  of  son!  to  appre- 
ciate them.  But  when  the  above-mentioned  conditioos 
meet  in  two  enamoured  persons, — she  becomes  more 
beanti^  of  soul,  more  wise,  more  happy  in  ber  affec- 
tions,— and  he,  to  please  her  ever  more  and  more, 
must,  in  all  1«3  actions,  endearoor  to  excel  in  rirtiet 
and  beuitify  hitt  aool,  tbtf  he  may  emblote  the  wmt 
and  c(»^realgrMeftft{  Us  miitrcaa.  i 


THB  SAME  THEORY, 

ILLtrsTRAIIOD   BT   SHAKSPBAKB. 

SONNET  CXVI. 
Lar  me  sot  to  the  marrii^  of  trae  minds ' 

Admit  impecfaDCBts.    Love  is  not  love, 
Which  akKn  iriten  it  alteration  finds, 

0*  beB<&  witb  the  remover  to  maove ; 
O  DO !  it  is  an  frrer-fixed  mark, 

fhat  lodu  QD  tempests,  and  is  otrrer  ahftken  ; 
It  ii  the  star  to  ever;  wand'rkig  barh. 

Whose  worth'snnknewn,  allhoi^hia  ht^ht  betaken-. 
Love's  not  time's  tool,  tbongb  rei^  tipe  and  cheeks 

Within  bos  balding  tickfe's  enoafiass  cone ; 
Lsve  alters  not  with  his  brief  hoars',  and  wedts, 

Bat  bean  itont;  e'oi  to  the  edge  of  doom  : 
If  this  be  error,  and  npen  me  [vov'd, 

>  never  writ,  nor  no  maa  ever  loved. 

Etsm/s  on  Pttrarth. 
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A  NIGHT  ADVENTURE. 


Sia, 

I  WILL  not  preface  the  detail  which  I  am  about  to 
tnuumit  to  yon  by  any  long  introduction.'  It  ia  auffi- 
cient  to  inform  yon,  that  I  am  one  of  those  who  are 
afflicted  by  a  romantic  imagination,  which,  however. 
it  may  inspire  or  enchant  ua  in  oar  momenta  of  poe- 
tical inapirationj  is,  as  we  all  know,  troublesome 
beyond  measure,  in  the  ordinary  a£birs  of  life.  The 
circumstances  which  I  am  going  to  relate,  are  an 
exemplification  of  this  trite,  but  true  observation. 

It  was  on  a  beautifol  autumn  evening  that  I  stole 
out  unperceived,  from  a  party  engaged  in  discnssii^ 
the  merits  of  some  of  my  father's  oldest  claret,  and 
left  him  eloquently  and  feelingly  declaiming  in  its 
praise,  to  take  a  solitary  ramble  throu^  the  extent  of 
grounds  that  had  so  often  witnessed  my  infopt  gam- 
bols, or  seen  me,  at  a  more  advanced  age,  performing 
the  voyages  of  £neas,  by  means  of  a  horse-  pond  and 
waslung-tab  ;— or,  imitating  my  favourite  Hector,  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Grecian  navy,  to  the  imminent 
peril  of  Farmer  Ashfield's  neighbouring  hay-rick.  It 
was  an  evening,  to  delineate  whose  beauteous  gnn- 
deur  would  require  a  heart  teeming  witit  all  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Muses-^a  pen  dipped  in  the  brightest 
colours  of  im^cination.    A  soft  mellow  sUaice  pcr- 
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Tsded  tlie  whole  expanse  of  air  and  earth ;  the  sun, 
just  Binking  beneath  the  horizon,  still  retained  influ- 
,  ence  sufficient  to  leave  a  bright  tinge  of  red  upon  the 
western  sky,  and  to  deepen  the  verdure  of  the  t^ed 
oaks,  which,  wreathing  thar  huge  g^guitic  branches 
into  a  thousand  fantastic  forms,  overshadowed  my 
path,  and  scarcely  deigned  to  wave  beneath  the  passing 
zephyr,  that  agitated  their  foliage  for  a  naoment,  and,  in 
the  next,  left  all  as  still  and  solemnly  silent  as  the 
grave.  It  was  such  an  evening  as  wonld  be  peculiarly 
fitted  to  conjure  up  all  the  fantasies  of  a  warm  ima-' 
^nation ;  which  might  easily  hare  pictured  to  itself 
Queen  Mab,  and  her  fury  attendants,  skippii^  nimbly 
over  the  herbage,  or  holding  their  sportive  gambols  &r 
from  the  sight  of  intruding  mortals,  beneath  the  shade 
of  some  favourite  beech.  "  On  such  a  night  as  this," 
I  wandered  unconsciously  along,  forget^l  almost  of  my 
own  existence,  totally  absorbed  in  contemplation,  and 
forming,  in  idea,  the  most  unearthly  and  romantic 
images.  Long  had  I  thus  roamed,  indifferent  to 
every  thing  around  me,  and  in  a  kfnd  of  delicioiis 
forgetfulness  of  the  world,  and  its  unpleasant  aO" 
companiments.  Already  had  the  darkness  of  ni^t 
succeeded  to  the  shades  of  evening,  but  so  gradtuilly 
had  its  sombre  light  given  way  to  the  gentle  brightness 
of  the  moon,  that  I  was  far  from  perceiving  the  change, 
and  still  pursued  my  way,  unconscious  of  the  devn 
that  began  to  fhll  around  me,  till  a  sudden  cloud,  ob-> 
scoring  the  rays  of  the  bright  luminary  above,  and  a 
sharp  air,  that  died  away  in  threatening  fwebodings 
through  the  grove  below,  recalled  my  scattered  aeostis, 
and,  arousing  me  to  the  knowledge  of  myself,  and  my 
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situfttjoD,  broi^ht  to  my  recollection  the  deaerted 
party,  and  the  supposition  that,  in  all  prolmbility,  Uie 
family  would  be  alarmed  at  my  absence.  I  ww  Dext 
remnided  of  a  still  more  onpleasatit  circamstanee ; 
that,  having  no  small  distance  to  retam,  I  shotdd,  in 
tUl  probability,  be  caught  in  the  Btorm  which  I  now, 
for  the  first  time,  percdved  had  been  accumuktang  ^ 
its  horrors  from  every  point  of  the  heavens,  and  was 
just  ready  to  burst  forth  with  tenifying  violcace.  As 
all  this  passed  in  quick  revolution  through  my  brun, 
I  had  already  tmned  my  face  homewards,  and,  with 
bottoned-np  coat,  was  on  the  point  of  starting  forward 
with  as  great  rapidly  as  the  increasing  darkneas  and 
devious  path  would  admit,  when  my  purpose  was  snd- 
denly  checked  by  the  run,  of  which  I  bad  been  but 
so  lately  forewarned.  It  fell  in  torrents,  so  violent, 
^t  to  proceed  was  impossible.  I  took  nSage  onder 
a  spreading  tree,  and  had  much  ado  to  console  myself 
with  the  reflection,  that  I  had  met  with  an  *'  Adven- 
tore." 

"  An  Adveature,"  sir,  it  certainly  was ;  a  most  ta- 
m^table  one.  1  had  uot  remained  a  minute  in  my 
uncomfortable  situation,  before  1  perceived  two  figovea, 
of  a  most  mysterious  appearance  sheltering  Uiem- 
Mlves  from  the  storm,  beneath  the  next  tree.  T^ 
were  muffled  op  closely  in  thidc  doakt,  wore  largifr 
alotiched  hats,  and  carried  in  their  hands  most  viDa- 
goosstkks.  What  coald  I  suppose?  What  conchi- 
sioD  could  I  form,  but  that  which  all  your  readers,  sir, 
would  ffHTm,  under  simihu-  cirunmsCaoces  ? — I  was 
within  a  few  yards  of  a  brace  of  highwaym«i  I 

What  could  I  do  i  Escape  was  ImpossiMe !  the  least 
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BOiM  wu  death  to  me )  Silexftlj  and  aiodowly  I  lis-, 
taied  to  the  converaatioD  of  my  fOes ;  VaA  my  terror 
wts  not  abated  when  I  overheard  these  dark  and  ter- 
rible expressions : — 

"  Upoa  the  word  of  a  gentleman  I"  said  the  fira^ 
**  I  hBre  not  toached  a  single  gnloea  shtce  I  cime  into 
tfeda  put  of  t^  conntry  t"  "  Boainess  if,  in  truUi,  vevy- 
duU  l"  iOtd  the  other ;  **  I  lufve  practised  here  for 
twenty  years,  and  oerer  w»  there  a  time  wbsi  people 
haTe  been  so  shy  of  patting  themselves  in  my  hands 
as  they  are  at  present !"  Ko  wonder !  ttioogtit  1.  **  1 
am  aftaid^**  resnmed  the  first,  "  there  is  a  strong'  pr^- 
jadice  gone  abroad  against  our  prtrfesaion  !"  th^dice ! 
tbotlght  I.  « Yoa  are  right,"  replied  the  otfeCr  j  •*  not 
one  blockhead  can  die  within  ten  miles  roand,  bni  a 
hondred  other  blockheads  cry  oat,  that  I  kiBed  him  1" 
My  blood  tan  cold ;  bnt  at  tfab  moment  the  violence 
of  the  tempest  increased,  and,  for  tome  minntes,  I 
beard  no  more  of  the  discnssion. 

By  d^rees,  the  tunmit  of  the  elements  abated,  and 
E  again  canght  a  few  words.  "Tour  system,  brother, 
18  too  violent;  I  have  always  employed  milder  me- 
ttods."  (Blessings  on  yon,  thongfat  I.)  ''I  Aaap- 
prove  of  your  indiscriminate  ose  ot  steel,  in  all  cases." 
**  Steei,  sir,"  cried  the  other,  "  steel  I— Notftii^  is  to 
be  dooe,  in  our  way,  wlthont  steel."  Thtij  began  to 
move  towards  me! 

I  ^t  my  lm>w  grow  clammy — my  bur  stand  on 
end— mytongne  deaveto  thereof  of  my  mouth.  They 
H»pTOaehed  nearer !~ nearer  I  Despair  gave  me  con- 
rage.    I  seized  a  k^  branch,  which  had  been  rent 
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trom  its  parent  tree  by  the  wlndj  and  dashed  it,  with 
all  the  fary  of  hopekesoeea, 

"  FnD  on  tbe  foolpul^  forrimd  1  down  he  nak, 
WitboDt  a  groan  expiring.' 

I  heard  my  luraie  vociferated  as  I  fled,  but  I  staid  not 
for  this.  With  incoDC^vable  rapidity  I  fled  from  the 
{dace  of  combat,  aod,  after  trarersing  a  space  of  maiqr 
miles,  perceived,  to  my  gret^  satisfoction,  that  I  was 
not  parsned.  I  was  endearonring,  though  without 
much  .chance  of  accomplishing  this  desirable  object, 
to  hoover  the  road  I  ooght  to  take,  when  my  ear  was 
suddenly  starred  by  a  sound,  which  very  much  resem- 
bled a  groan.  At  first,  I  treated  it  as  a  fanciful  sound, 
though  I  confess  my  ^es  wpre  turned,  with  not  the 
most  comfortable  feeUngs,  upon  the  rugged  bnmches, 
and  broken  stumps,  tliat  might  have,  to  a  terrified 
mind,  borne  the  appearance  of  Satan  and  bis  sable  at- 
tendants. A  second,  more  loudly  repeated,  convinced 
me  of  its  reality,  and  immediately  looking  in  tbe  direc- 
tion whence  it  seemed  to  proceed,  1  espied  something 
white  lying  upon  an  open  tuft  of  grass ;  but  I  vras, 
unfortunately,  short-sighted,  and  this,  added  to  the 
natural  darkness,  rendered  me  inc^mble  of  distin- 
guishing the  nature  of  the  mysterious  appearance.  A 
third,  aod  deeper  groan,  vibrated  oq.  my  ear:  imagi- 
nation immediately  resumed  its  away,  and  concluding 
it  to  be  a  woman,  and  iancying  1  could  distinguish  her 
garments,  "Alas,  unhappy  one!"  thought  I  to  mysdf, 
"  thou  wast  once,  perhaps,  lovely,  in  tbe  bloQm  (rf 
youdt,  and  surrounded  by  all  the  blessings  of  peace 
and  innocence ;  but  now,  by  the  arts  of  stune  infamous 
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seduca',  art  become  a  (Dgitive  va9aboD4,  f^  Bpon  thq 
wide  wortdf  bcmseless  and  helpless,  with  qo  one  to 
ptQr,  no  one  to  Bucconr  thee  I  Yes,  by  heaven !  there 
is  one,''  I  exclaimed,  mahing  f(Hivard  with  the  moet 
farent  feelingB  of  bomani^  and  pity :  "  there  is  one 
ahall  help  thee,  poor  rictim,  and  shelter  thee  {com  the 
finnonB  storm^  lliere  is  one,"  I  contiaaed,  with  all  the 
■rdoor  of  a  mindinsinied  with  the  moet  generous  bene- 
volence, "that  shall  recreit  thy  weary  limbs,  aod,  if 
possible,  restore  thee  to  happiness ;"  and,  apjffoaching 
still  closer,  1  bait  down,  and  was  preparing -to  modu- 
late my  voice  in  the  softest  accents  of  pity,  xfbea  n|> 
it  started,  Mr.  Editor,  not  in  the  shape  <tf  either  a 
(^oe  or  Locinda,  bat  in  tJiat  of  one  of  my  father's 
favoorite  Dorsetshire  shc^,  \^ch,  wlule^oyiog  the 
alnmbm  I  had  distorbed,  uttered  those  hard  breadk' 
ittga  which,  to  my  ear,  scnmded  as  groans.  "  Dunn 
humanity  I"  I  exclaimed,  as  the  animal  retro^ed  with 
fnghtened  rapidity,  through  an  openii^  in  the  trees. 
^  Damn  hnmanity,"  I  exclaimed,  as  I  hnrried  back  on 
my  w^,  in  no  very  platad  temps:,  and  in  the  next 
iottant  fonnd  myself  at  the  bottom  of  a  ditch,  the 
existence  of  which  I  had  entirely  forgottai<  I^ocluly, 
it  was  a  dry  one,  bnt,  nnlnckity,  of  such  a  depUi,  and 
defended  by  snch  steep  banlcB,  that,  notwithstanding 
I  received  no  injury  by  the  (all,  I  was  soon  aware  tint 
the  retreat^woold  be  a  laboor  of  much  greater  diffi- 
culty than  the  entrance  had  been ;  and^  to  add  to  my 
tronbles,  the  long-expected  rain  began -to  taU  in  tot- 
teata.-  Thrice  I  attempted  die  steep  ascent,  uid  tbrioe, 
with  nails  berimed  with  cUrt,-  and  mnddy  knees,  met 
with  a  repnlse.    My  labours  might  have  wutJooed 
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lAnch  loBga*^  had  oot  a  itage  Kefffoaiidland  das',  as- 
coinpanied  by  the  biitler>  seot  to  seRrcb  for  mersmdi 
<nit  my  retreat.  With  the  joint  Hssistance  of  Hector 
aodJohn,  I  was  Boon  nscaed,  aod^  io  a  short  tune 
fbtmd  myself  at  the  hall-doov,  sonroniidsd  hy  all  the 
servants.  Who  had  been  on  Ae  loob-oot,  and  who, 
wMle  listening  to  J<dm'8  accoonC,  pused  not  a  finr 
jokes  on  ytnmg  gentlemai  stadyiag-  the  atais  ui  a 
ditch.  Heedless  of  these,  and  their  stifled  lat^ter, 
and  hsrii^  relieved  my  father's  fears,  I  had  the  grati- 
tude to  recall  my  oath,  and  thank  Humanity  for  my 
safe  retnm ;  and  when  I  foimd  myself  establiriied  by 
Ae  blaze  of  a  good  fire  to  dry  mymoistened  garments, 
'*  Bless  Hnmaolty !"  I  exdaiined,  "  for  had  she  not 
directed  Hector,  I  mi^t  stiO^  eaqxMed  to  yon  rom- 
Uiog  thunder,  and  aO  the  fnry  of  the  tempest  with  a 
ditch  for  my  bed,  and  in  no  better  plight  than — die 
nnfrntanate  nctim  of  aeduetion."  This  anggealed  m 
iastnictive  tboi^ht :  ''Pshawl"  I  cried,  "  that  mast  be 
foil^tten  till  tbe  next  meeting  of  the  King  of  Chiht,  and 
(hen,  perh^»,  I  may  be  inclined,  thoa|^  at  my  owb 
expense,  to  ftimish  ample  food  for  laaghter  to  liie  mem- 
bers, by  sendii^  an  account  of  my  adn^tnre.  Ster- 
Hag  will  deliver  a  lectore  on  star-gazing,  and  Mas- 
grave  descant  npoa  the  profmely  of  having  laoqia  to  a 
D%ht-co&cb.  Peregrine,  perhaps,  will  £sh  k  19  aaa 
pretty  mm«el  at  a  tale  ht  '  The  BtooiaB.'  it  will  be 
a  warning  to  all  warm  and  poetical  imaginationB,  not 
to  stray  too  iar,  allnred  by  the  beanties  of  so  aatamn 
erauQg,  notU,  after  mistaking  a  Dorsetshire  wefltex 
for  a  frail  one,  repei:^ig(^a/inu'^Mu,thei'riiall  slqi, 
liy  a/oawpm,  tuto  a  ditch,  after  the  manner  of 

Thbodoab  Avbling." 
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P.  8.  I  fm^to  niention,  that  the  apdthecuy'A ted 
brought  &  oomplaint  the  next  morBing  aguDSt  MuCer 
"nieodore,  tor  *'  breakkig  Mr.  Gargle's  head,  in  die 
stono,  last  night." 

Z%«  Stmim. 


SELECT  SOCIETY. 

WrpH  OBSSRVATIONS  ON  THB  HODKRN  ART  OF' 
MATCH-MAKING. 


CoDnubio  ^Bam  ifabili,  propiinmqac  lUedM). 

If  soddy  be  die  ead  and  object  ^tfciviUsatioQ,  it 
mmfbe  eonfeaBed,  tlut  we  Kifi^b,  of  the  J9th  ceotuiy, 
are  in  a  very  barinrow  omditifHi.  Never  was  an  io- 
tereouae  vi^  l!he  world  idogged  with  ao  toany  impet- 
dimeiria  as  at  the  preaent  moment  t  aeverdidgop^ 
ccMB^ai^  cMt  ao  mvcb  paiiu  to  snive  aU  and  never 
did  k  aAni  so  httlfi  in  retoro.  God  be  with  the  goofl 
liiMs,  iHmis  toscde  aapatiti/  i«qnii^  U>  ifignre  amoag 
mefHf  was  that  tif  a  two-gallon  oa^k,  and  whea  w^  wene 
mme  to  ^t  QB  with  the  femalea  at  tlie  e^eaae  mf  a 
4ittie  "  dvii  apeakiiig,  lying  and  eluvleriBg."  Tbe^, 
daa  t  aqr  iajy  was  pampaay  for  may  ioifyi  and  tkfi 
first  lord  in  the  hud  (Ud  not  ttunlc  »ht(ae,fimt9  4e 
mimm,  to  take  up  with  Ite  ooorersaticn  nf  tiis  bntleri 
or  his  game-keepec,  orer  a  iankard }  while  the  yonqg 
Jadia,  >Mte  A  timi,  4Mced  "  Bobbing  JmfiJ'  frith 
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the  rest  of  the  domestics,  in  the  seirauts*  haU.  .  Bat 
aow-a-days,  folks  are  grown  bo  confoimdedly  precue, — 
or,  to  use  their  own  word,  so  select,  for  sooth,  in  their 
sodety,  that  a  man  requires  fresh  qualifications  for 
every  house  he  enters.  The  rigour  of  the  Vienna 
aristocracy  of  the  first  class,  U  not  more  nntiendiiig  to 
the  bourgeoise,  nor  more  uncompromising  in  a  qaar- 
tering,  than  our  pretenders  to  selection,  in  their  sereral 
df^lfrees.  A  stranger  might  as  well  attempt  to  "  work 
his  way"  into  a  T^^mason's  Iak^  without  the  sign, 
as  one  of  the  profane  to  find  tavour  in  the  ^es  of  a  co- 
/ericwitboutita  specific  qualification.  Thatthesnpreme 
bon  ton  of  the  supreme  bangearej  should  be  a  litUe  par- 
ticnlar  is  but  rigjit,  seeing  the  number  and  pertinadty 
of  the  intniderB.  Almack's  has  nothing  of  the  "facUu 
detcetmu  Avemi,"  nor  should  it.  On  the  contnuy, 
to  get  out  of  Newgate,  or  tiie  Heet,  is  less  difficult  than 
to  get  in  to  the  rooms  in  King-street;  and  this  I  take 
to  be  a  merciful  di^>ensation  of  "tMr  teladneuea" 
the  committee  ;  since  none  bat  those  bred  to  the  trade 
are  ctqnble  of  atandipg  the  qmetude  of  extremefy  fine 
nunners,  which  is  just  one  d^;ree  less  than  that  <^  the 
tomb.  Bat  hi^.rank  and  bon  ton  do  not  stand  alone 
in  this  pretension.  We  have  it  running  throng  all  the 
classes  and  predicamrats  of  society,  from  the  Fonr-in- 
hand  Club  to  Mrs.  Hooi^lass's  "  tea  and  tracts,"  the 
-amateur-concerts  at  the  Jew's  Harp,  near  Wbiteclw- 
pel,  and  OUT  friend's  bhie-stockii^  assodatioQ  in 
Houndsditch.  Even  the  footmen  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  we  are  told,  keep  clear  of  the  borough^mwigen, 
and  country  puts  of  the  lower  house. 
IlilsaelectioDisiorvenoa^  for  those  who  have  (to 
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use  a  l^eDch  phrase,  "germun  tothemstter")  foand 
flielr  auiette  in  society ;  but  to  him  who  is  not  yet 
'placed,  it  is  a  source  of  bitter  disappointmMit.  Sboitly 
after  leavii^  the  uniTersi^,  oq  my  arriTal  id  Londdtt, 
I  was  asked  to  dine  at  the  house  of  one  of  oar  conittry 
nraghbours,  who,  having  been  Dominated  M.  P.,  had 
moved  to  town,  lids  strack  me  as  an  eligible  opening 
for  making  my  way  in  good  company,  and  I  accepted 
the  invitatioQ  with  eagerness.  Upon  entering  the 
drawing  room,  I  soon  fonnd  that  I  was  the  only  poson 
not  of  '*  the  house."  Adam  SmiHi,  Darid  Ricardo^ 
and  Mods.  Say,  wonid  have  been  mere  fbarth-fiMnn 
boys  to  this  quintessential  selection  of  the  "collective 
wisdom."  Hie  conreiaadon  was  wholly  i^  "  the 
■hop ;"  bat  though  I  do  sometimes  read  the  papeft^  I 
was  very  soon  complete^  noDpliised,^&iid  at  onoe  made 
op  my  mind  to  bound  my  ambition  to  acqoiiii^  the 
reputation  of  a  good  listener. 

Saantein^  down  the  street,  something  out  of  spirits 
at  this  discomfitnre,  I  was  attractadby  the  lightsia 
my  annt  Lady  Mary  Mildew's  drawing'  room ;  am^ 
arriving  at  tlie  dow,  jost  as  Mr.  — ,  the  bookadlar> 
'  was  *'  bundling  ont"  a  coach-load  of  literuy  liona  Ear 
her  Ladyship's  inspection,  I  determiDed'  to  step  in,  and 
aee  *'what  was  going  on."  I  hadtiot  been  loi^'in  Ae 
room,  i^en  myauntiDtrodncedme  to  a  good-looking, 
bat  rather  prim  yonng  lady,  as  newly  arrived  from 
Cambridge.  Being  a  tdepibly  good  French  and  Ita- 
lian scholar,  and  having  a  bowing  acquaintance  ynifii 
oar  best  English  writers,  I  thongbt  I  should  find  my- 
adf  pretty  much  au  fait  to  the  yonng  lady's  indigo  j 
and  I  entoed  the  list  with  some  spirit,  in  the  deter- 
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ntiiutioii  to  make  good  my  daim  to  a  place  among  tJie 
btaee,  and  t»  set  myself  ofF  to  adrantt^.  But  here 
agiiii  I  was  atteriy  thrown  oat :  I  omild  not  tell  my 
iakr  quesdooer,  whether  Lady  lodina  C^cible  was 
**  inieUeUw^,"  I  had  omitted  to  attend  Mr.  Sapphie'a 
Lecture,  at  tibe  uutitotion,  I  mistook  the  author  of  the 
FtH  of  Jerusalem,  for  the  Amaictn  Addiaon,  I  was 
two  novels  befamd-hsnd  with  the  "  Great  Unknown," 
Sydney  Sm — tfa  passed  without  retaining  my  bow,  end 
I  totally  biled  in  naming  the  antboia  of  the  two  **  track  " 
artides  of  the  current  Qoarterly.  Need  I  add,  that  I 
vta,  after  fire  minutes  cSbit  at  ofHtreraatton,  de8a*ted 
ivy  ny  companion,  whose  contempbioiu  dgectiim  of 
■ooantcBance,  u  she  whispered  her  next  neighbour, 
Add  glanoed  her  eye  haataly  st  my  person,  couTinced 
me  that  I  iwat  already  black-biilled,  at  leasts  by  tim 
member  of  Lady  Mary's  squad  of  selects. 

HuTT^g  doMi  stairs  wilh  the  speed  of  a  detected 
f  idt-pocket,  i  atmnbled  upon  Tom  Headlong,  of  Jc- 
«us,  tibe  sqair^s  nephew  of  Headlong  Hall,  vdio  fisnnd 
mvcb  &vovr  in  my  sight,  by  voting  my  auut  a  quia, 
and  her  party,  -tiie  blue  devils,  and,  on  this  accmnt, 
kehad  the  less  difficulty  In  carrying  me  to  the  chib,  of 
vMck  I  had  jnat  been  elected  a  member.  There,  I 
dought  I  shonld,  at  least,  be  welcome ;  for  my  credit 
it  f^K>d,  uid  my  mooey  as  aoceptable  as  anoiliha^s. 
flat  all  ii  vanity  and  vexatiUi  gf  spirit.  Notsritiiatand.- 
tng  that  Newmadcet  is  wMiiB  fourteen  miles  of  Cam^ 
bridge,  my  ignorance  of  the  tedinicalilaes  of  a  hone^ 
race  was  snffideot  to  exclude  me  from  the  omnrsa^ 
tion  of  the  ni^,  which  ran  Kidusirety  upon  ^som. 
My  ominous  ail^nce  oa  this  interestiDg  topic,  boded 
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mettogood.  ThenlccHddnotnBinettieoclfteatsDaie 
poiot  of  the  gRme,  idten  aaked }  I  mistook  the  round 
in  whidi  Gas  had  his  "  ligkU  doused;"  wsa  totidly 
ont  about  his  oppooenf'B  head  being  "  in  chancery." 
In  short,  I  stiewed  myself  up  as  complete  as  a  Spooney, 
fdl  out  of  the  coaTersation,  and  was  left  to  eat  my 
sapper  in  silence,  with  what  tqipettte  I  might. 

The  next  disappointment  I  encountered  was  at  die 
house  of  a  maiden  relati<Hi>  whom  1  had  not  seen  for 
some  years.  The  memory  of  her  good-natured  and 
onpretending  simplicity,  of  her  modenife  endow- 
ments, and  still  more  moderate  acqaireineiita}  aasn- 
red  me  that  I  might  make  myself  "quite  at  hmne" 
with  her.  On  arriViug  at  her  house,  I  fonnd  a  formi- 
^Me  circle  t^  Qnaker-looking  ladles,  in  tite  midst  <rf 
whicbfStood  a  spruce  and  pnnctiliously-dreBsedgentlef- 
man  in  bUck,  who,  somehow  or  oUier,  broof^t  to  my 
mind  a  certain  necessary  personage  in  a  sabbath  of 
vritches.  My  eatranceintermpted  thereading  (^some 
book,  and  as  my  fair  relation  came  forward  to  greet 
me,  I  could  not  but  obseire,  that  tiiough  her  receptioB 
was  friendly,  it  was  more  measured  and  stdidtied  than 
childish  recollecdons  induced  me  to  expect.  After  the 
customary  inquiries  after  absent  friends,  &c.  the  con> 
versation  seemed  to  liqwe  into  a  train  of  ideas,  insured 
by  the  now  suspended  "  readii^."  Its  sutfj^seemed 
to  be  religions ;  but  it  was  to  wrapped  up  in  sometbt^ 
between  technical  jaigon  and  cant,  as  to  be  neaiiy 
oninteliigible,  and  I  sunk  by  degrees  into  a  rev^e,  in 
iriiich  my  nn&tueas  for  sodety,  and  very  imperfect 
education,  formed  a  prominent  and  a  painful  part. 

Mortified  by  sudi  repeated  foilnrei,  I  began  to 
S 
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lonvr  my  qipcctitiopi,  >ud  to  iook-Bo  hi^j^erthaa  (he 
fbnning  one  amon^t  tbxae  cypbea  wfaidi  siMl  Ibe 
stun  total  of  a  '^  sqneezft,"  fill  up  dooc-wtyt  and  atur- 
caiefl,  and  obstroct  the  Kin^s  Uglnny,  by  their  at- 
tendant carnages,  fint,  "rumettivuhownm,"  His  not 
every  ooe's  lot  to  enter  at  once,. even  this  ntuneroni 
corps.  In  oeder  to  be  asked  every  wbeie  one  most  be 
seen  every  whtte,  and  known  to  eraiy  body;  and 
theoe  are  these  who,  after  synding  a  &itime  in  ice* 
and  wax-UghU,  are,  at  the  end  of  twenty  yeats'  stmg- 
gie,  only  jnst  ciee[»ng  on.  To  be  distinguished  in 
this  " genre"  «Bd  to  carry  the  place  by  a  coop  de 
fflom,  is  .moiaUy  inqwflfiible ;  becans^  where  wAlni^ 
is  expected,  where  no  qualification  is  reipured,  tfaere  is 
VB>  advat^age- ground  afforded  for  attracting  tbe  at- 
tention of  an  '*  admiring  public." 

As  aJast  resource  I  determi&ed  to  advance  myadf 
by  tlie  merits  of  my  dancing  master,  to  ride  into 
society  on  a  "  dimiqume  de  chat,"  and  to  wiodjny- 
self  roand  tbe  besttt  of  my  &icxidB  by  a  "  cAcwv  Jbt- 
glmte."  But  thifi  also  is  not  to  be  done  at  wiQ,  for 
it  reqoim  much  patimce  and  more  injtiigne  to 
'get  enlisted  into  e.  set^  or  to  be  recsved  jo  nuMiuDg 
pnurtistng  patjlJea.  As,  hoveveiv  i  am  an  eldest  son 
and  the  funily  estate  is  anembwrTaased,  my  probation 
in  this  particular,  va0  considerably  shortened.  I^ 
sort  of  society  to  wbicb  I  was  thus  introduced  was 
not  altogether  "  lie  bom  gmre."  It  was  made  up, 
for  tite  most  part,  of  what  are  called  "  respectaUe 
families;"  i.  e.  bmilies  whose  way  drcNnstances, 
heaven  luiows  how  ao^red,  prevent  their  ranking 
absolutely  as  nobodjf,  witiuwti  yery  -distinctly  pisbving 
that  they  are  any  body  .-—East  India  baronets,  military 
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wd  citie  knights,  the  raall  fry  of  constry  geatlemsn, 
(who  spend  a  year's  rereiiue  io  u  two  nootlu'  visit  to 
LdodoD,  or  to  some  fashionable  wateriug-placa,  Vnmg 
all  the  rest  of  the  year  in  tboir  Uir  al  -Clodpole-iUUi 
as  Cobbett  would  call  it)  tfcctber  with  those  sooceiM- 
ful  mercantile  families  aod  ■peculators,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  aadiority,  are  elbowing  the  qwd  co*d- 
try  gentlenieD  oat  of  th^  estates.  I^Kx^h  pleasure 
and  disaipatioQ  are  the  ol^ecta  of  some  of  theK  per- 
soni^es  io  mixing  with  the  world,  and  seem  to  be  so 
with  all,  yet  the  fimde  of  the  society  consists  of  a  dasa 
who  tmite  b^iness  with  amusement ;  or  r»ther,  mKler 
the  guise  of  pleasure,  carry  on  an  iviremitting  e0brt 
to  strike  a  great  stroke  in  life,  lliese  are  the  mothers 
who  have  marriageable  daughters  to  dispose  of,  and 
whose  views  upon  the  persons  of  bachelors  are  aqy 
thing  but  disinterested. 

Being  myself,  as  I  have  already  hiot«d,  one  of  those 
enviable  young  men  who  have  "  evety  qualification 
for  making  the  owried  state  happy,"  I  was  eageriy' 
seizedonasapropervicUiQof  this  systematic  conspiracy 
of  mothers  to  get  off  their  daughters,  and  I  soon  got 
a  poretty  near  insight  into  tlie  whole  affoir.  Very  few 
bouses  indeed  are  open  to  a  r^ular  bail,  pr  even  to  a 
"  early  dance"  in  which  there  iq  not  4  daughter  or  a 
niece  to  be  disposed  of.  The  qioney  lavished  on  gaudy 
decorations,  soups,  wild  fowl,  ices,  and  champ^gn, 
ii,  therefore,  merely  put  out  9t  maqoe  to  be  returned 
in  a  good  settlement ;  insomuch  that  the  mtxe  sp- 
parentlywanton  the  profusion,  the  closer  ma;  be  deem- 
ed the  calcolatirai,  seeming  hospitality  being  nothing 
on  earth  but  a  well-baited  trap, 
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On  these  occasions  every  bod;  is  asked  for  some' 
thing.  Lords,  baronets,  &c.  for  their  titles ;  dragotms 
for  their  r^;imentals ;  frigbtfiil  old  women,  in  th«r 
blue  gowns  and  silver  tissue  tarbans,  for  their  sods 
and  hein ;  handsome  married  women  to  draw  the 
men ;  ngly  ^rls  aa  foils ;  and  pretty  girls,  becaose  the 
ball  cannot  go  on  without  them.  Some  are  invited  to 
make  up  a  card-table  for  the  rich  dowager  modker  of 
an  h^  at  law ;  some,  becanse  they  have  an  air  of 
fashion,  or  write  "  Albany"  on  their  card.  Every 
thing,  in  short,  is  measured  to  the  miuatest  particular, 
that  can  proceed  or  retard  the  great  event,  which  is 
the  mainspring  of  the  whole. 

Althoogh  it  is  a  part  of  good  policy  in  a  hawldnfr 
mamma  to  fiy  her  girls  generally  at  all  yonng  fellows 
of  decent  fortune,  yet  she  has,  for  the  most  part, 
some  individual  in  view  who  is  more  particularly  the 
object  of  parsoit :  and  it  is  truly  astonishii^  how 
nniformly  that  favoured  intUvidual  finds  himself  in 
contact  with  the  "  yonng  lady"  who  has  him  in  chase. 
Tall,  thin,  pale  girls  are .  my  aversion ;  yet  for  two 
mimths  I  was  nightly  haunted  by  such  a  spectre,  who 
forced  me  to  ask  her  to  dance,  by  "  meeting  my  eye  in 
an  early  hour  of  the  debate,"  by  planting  heradf  as- 
siduously at  my  side,  and  engaging  me  in  a  aeries  of 
innocent  questions  at  the  first  preparatory  scrape  <^ 
the  violins.  Somehow  or  other  I  was  always  obliged 
to  hand  her  down  to  supper,  and,  consequently,  to 
sit  beside  her  at  the  table.  From  this  persecution  I 
fortunately  escaped  by  a  lucky  equivoque,  which  seem- 
ed to  hint  that  I  was  engaged  to  a  girl  in  the  country, 
whose  estate  joins  our's;  and  the  next  evening  I  had 
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tbe  hap)»aesa  to  see  the  statdy  galley  :bear  down  on 
snotlier  prize. 

It  is  a  cnrioiubut  a  melancholy  sight  to  behold  Uie 
long  rows  of  over-dressed  girls>  many  of  them,  I  hope, 
nnconsciouB  of  the  purpose  for  wMdi  they  are  Aw 
Uumched  on  society, — with  their  fit^ety,  aaxions 
motho^  settling,  from  time  to  time,  their  hair  and 
dress,  noddMg  diBiq>probation,  or  ainSing  enconrage- 
ment  (as  the  poppet  contmdicta  or  bronrs  die  pur- 
pose in  hand  by  her  carriage  and  demeanour)  and  hav- 
ing no  eyes,  no  ears,  but  for  the  one  object  of  painful 
solicitude.  Still  more  mdaacholy  is  it  to  wibiess  the 
last  struggles  of  an  anfwtQnate  "  abandonata"  whose 
tenth  season  is  passii^  in  vain,  witii  "  nobody  com- 
ing to  marry  her,  nobody ,  coming  to  woo-oo-oo  1"  (I 
hope  the  reader  can  i^iisde  tbe  tune  for  that  last 
desponding  monosyllable)  wlule  each  causeless  gi^e 
intended  to  cUsplay  a  dimple,  bears  evidence  of  ano- 
ther accident  in  the  "  human  face  divine,"  vriiich  I 
fiirbear  to  name ;  and  a  profusion  of  finery  eclipses 
charms  that  it  is  no  longer  prudent  to  oqwBe  to  the 
broad  glare  of  lamps  and  wax  lights. 

AVben  a  gn^eon  is  observed  to  rise  freely  to  the 
btit  be  is  asked  to  dinner,  and  engaged  on  riding  parties 
inthemomii^.  Aluncbeonisals'oBetout,  asaraliyii^ 
pcunt  for  yonng  men,  whose  appetites  are  often  more 
Juetile  than  thor  passions.  Hearts  are  thus  ensnared 
throng  the  mediam  of  cold  tongue,  and  bread  and  but- 
ter, and  asure  love  potion  is  Madeira  and  Soda-water. 
When  all  else  &iis,  the  good  old  lady  herself  hints  very 
plainly  herreasiHiable  expectations,  and  strives  hard  to 
carry  an  hesitating  swain  1^  a  barefaced  innuendo. 
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As  I  have  wiypwa  leitsons  for  not  going  iato  those 
schemes,  and  prefer  taking  a  wife  (when  I'lhaU  take 
one)  from  potw  sources,  I  fasre  ever  been  mom  m- 
Boyed  than  flattoed  by  such  diatinotiOTis.  And  tins 
prob^ly  has  mode  me  fioel  the  moie  keenly  the  geDe* 
111  ill  effect*  on  society  BiiBingfinm  these  matttmal  u- 
trigaes.  Id  vriiicb  the  married  and  ,tlie  poor  go  fi>r 
nothing.  If  <aie^  belonging  to  eidier  of  these  classes, 
engages  a  girl's  attention  and  distracts  her  from  the 
bmsiness  of  the  night,  yon  may  see  tiie  motJier  prowl- 
ing about  with  fietful  uneasiness,  like  a  cat  whose 
kitten  is  in  tbe  paws  of  some  nnlncky  urchin,  and  at 
last  Esirly  breaking  in  QpOn  the  cosrersation  to  hairy 
her  daughter  away  from  the  tronbleaome  into-loper-. 
I  hars  ^t  Ute  dee^>est  conpasston  for  many  a  worthy 
feUow,  whose  acoomplisfanie&ts,  talents,  and  virtoes, 
ifaonld  bare  made  him  a  most  desiraUe  matdi,  thos 
warned  off  the  premises,  Uce  an  ttnqaalified  sports- 
man, and  treated  with  contempt  in  the  qnarter  in 
-  wfaicb  contempt  is  most  insoffisraUe,  merely  for  the 
want  of  a  little  dross.  Where  these  practioes  are  car- 
rying on,  in  afamily,  all  agreeable  and  instroctlre  con- 
versatitm  is  basiahcd  bbe  bonse.  Evm  in  the  most 
intimate  sociality  Ae  neoesaity  of  knockn^  op  a  qoa- 
driHe  to  the  piano-forte,  or  of  ettgagii^  the  mnakal 
nisses  in  tiie  di^lqr  of  their  acqmiwnents,  cnts  riKHt 
«H  sweet  convene.  AU  tbe  dust  of  the  cai^  is 
-beaten  into  yonr  eyes  and  throat,  your  ears  are  atoit- 
Bed,  yonr  person  pushed  about  the  narrow  rOom,  or 
yoo  are  condemned  to  listen  for  tbe  five  thonsamUb 
time,  to  "  Bid  nu  difcottm"  and  a  "  Di  tanti  palpiti," 
song  in  tkai  time  and  tone  wllich  it  plenteth  fortene, 
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Fwtheaemd  a  thoiasaad  other  reutms,  irincbibr 
brrritjr  I  aim*  now  omit,  it  becouwB  a-  pokit  of  pni< 
dcBCe  and  ^•od  policy  to-  adopt  a  (dan  tliAt  shall  cod- 
tigtt  tpstniBoxxy,  lifca  att  otber  trades,  to  Antonmeon, 
«d  to  the  Gusmercial  parte  of  tbe  city,  leari^  the 
hatmta'of  pleasve  aod  tilete«a6f  lecnataoato  diek 
k^timate  pufimia.  in  fnaes  tmaii^  is  tnnBBclBd 
by  "  private  cQutract"  Tfaa  amumied  whey  &om 
an  kept  in  the  badc^^rtMKl,  and  taljdaf  daea  not 
spoil  couTenatioii  in  the  soleana.  Tlua  umugemen^ 
bowerei,  inwhich  the  yoang  folks  are  oot  brought 
oat,  ia  too  fbragD.  for  gnr  habits,  and  cannot  be  le- 
commended.  But  nothing  oonld  be  more  conraiient 
than  the  erection  of  an  exchange  exclnaiyely  appro- 
priated to  matrimonial  gpeculatioB.-  llie  neighbomr- 
hood  of  Mark  lane  would  aSbid  a  good  site,  as  coon- 
ti7  gratlemen  night  dispo»e  oi  tibeir  com  and  their 
daughters  at  the  anme  time.  Or  a  room  might  be 
hired  in  the  Auction  Mart,  or  at  l^ttenaH's,  for  the 
purpose. .  The  fitting  up  of  shew  rooms, .  or  bazars, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bond  Street,  m^ht  hare  its 
utility,  in  iriiich  each  giri  might  be  ticketed,  and  '*  no 
aeocud  price  taken."  Thja  wonhl  answer  the  better, 
aa  in  basua  **  bo  credit  con  possibly  b«  j^«m,"  aiki 
''*  no  gooda  an  retaimd  after  they  have  left  the  ahop.^ 
SubMrvienttoihiasdheme,  i«(^ten>ri|^b«  opened, 
in  whidi  an  inspector  might,  at  ^  glance,  know  how 
-&>  any  nomber  in  the  eatalogoe  would  salt.  By  aoch 
arrangematts  we  m^ld  hiiw  onv  eveidogs  to  oQrsehva, 
and  aunuD^  Hielr  daqjbten,  aadyaunggfottenienof 
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good  eaqiectation,  mi^it,  eadi  and  tU,  aqoy  1^  de- 
lights of  Bocial  iDterooorse,  nndiBtiirbed  by  anxiou 
speculation,  and  niiluuassed  by  the  dread  of  spring 
guns  and  ateel  tnqw  in  ooaoertB,  daDces,  and  opera 
sappers.  As  thingaare  now  oonducted,  we  muatDMiry 
in  (Hie's  own  defence,  and  van  the  risk  of  perpetaal 
fumoyance  at  home,  in  order  to  obtain  some  chance  d" 
a  little  tranquil  enjoyment  abroad.  This  certualy  re- 
qnires  re&inn,  and  HOmedui^;  m^t  be  done  in  the 
shape  of  a  rider,  to  some  of  the  many  Marrii^  Acts 
which  are  tlaily  passing  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Let  the  members  look  to  it,  at  their  Idsore. 

CM. 
Neie  Monthly 


MEMOIR  OF  WILLUM  ROSCOE,  ESQ. 


"  Foil  muijr  ■  gem  of  pareit  nj  H 
The  dark,  Dnfatbom'd  cbtci  of  occt 


.  Thxsb  Unes  axe  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  birth 
and  pareoliige  oF  Mr.  Roscoe.  He  was  a  "  gem,"  pio- 
dnced  in  obscnrity,  whose  lustre  did  not  seem  intoided 
JKix  the  gaze  and  admiration  of  muikind,  bat,  happily, 
he  was  destined  to  emeige  &om  the  lowUness  of  his 
situation,  and  to  sarmoant  the  di^cnlties  which  the 
bnmility  of  his  birth  had  oppoled  to  his  advancement 
and  litraary  ftune.    He  was  bom  at.LJ^3pool,  of  ob- 
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texae  pareots.  Boft  fais  fktherud  mother  vime.ea<- 
gaged  in  the  serrice  of  a  bachelor,  a  gendeman  oF  the 
moat  uniable  and  generoiu  dupoaitioD,  in  whose  ser- 
rke  it  ia  probable  they  fint  became  acqiiainted.  A 
mutual  attachment  became  the  cotuajoence  of  thii 
Rcqnuntance^  and  it  was  approved  of  by  thdr  master, 
to  whom  their  fidelity  had  strongly  recommended  them, 
lliey  were,  conseqaently,  married  with  hia  cooaent, 
aod  ybong  Roscoe,  their  fint-bom,  was  brbnghtnp  at 
his  expense.  Having  died  without  an  heir,  be  left  the 
greater  part,  if  not  the  entire  oi  bia  property,  to'  the 
snliject  of  onr  memoir. 

It  does  not  appear  tliat  his  patron  paid  any  atten  - 
(jontohis  early  cdocalionf  and  his  &therhad  no  higher 
ambition  tiian  of  makii^  him  acquainted  with  writing 
and  arithmetic.  Hiron^  an  obstinacy  of  temper, 
bowerer,  vdilch,  in  many  mioda,  is  the  forehmner.of 
genius,  Roscoe  could  not  be  premled  upon  to  submit 
to  the  tacne  drudgery  of  scholastic  discipline';  and, 
ooDsequentiy,  he  did  opt  avail  himself  even  of  tiie  small 
advantages  of  education  wluch  hia  parents  were  aUe  to 
affi>rd  him.  Indolence,  however,  was  not  the  character 
of  hia  mind ;  and  though  he  would  nc^i  attend  school, 
he  studied  asaiduousty  at  home.  He  b^an  early  to 
perceive  the  advantages  of  thuUdng  for  faiiaself,  on 
every  occasion ;  and  the  habits  of  tiumgfat  andinental 
application,  soon  gave  evidence  ed  that  ^mus,  ^i^cfa-haa 
since  slunie  fortii  with  so  pore  a  lustre.  At  this  period, 
however,  he  studied  things,  not  words.  He  endea- 
votired  to  resolve  into  their  individual  elements,  aU 
hia  general  «»icepti(Hi8f  and  to  form  general  theories 
from  an  aggip^ate  of  individaal  principles.    He  por- 
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soed  mtaie  thrcmgh  ber  tnaxy  morofa,  and  Ae  wlawd 
pevplexity  of  her  coone  was  not  more  macctmatMs 
to  bim,  tfaao  tlie  vwicty  of  appeu-ame  and  dressn 
which  she  asmmed,  at  ever;  denatioD  fiom  her  diveet . 
ooorse.  Bnt  iriiile  he  was  thai  endeaToming' to  com- ~ 
tnae  the  kindred,  sad  sepanUe  the  heterogeneons  attri- 
bttleS  of  things,  he  seemed  to  be  perJEbcdy  free  from 
the  dtHninion  of  that  lestleu  spint  wfaicfa  pants  after 
fatae ;  and  hii  stodiea  to  have  been  detennined  by  do 
other  Btimuhu  thaa  the  deeiie  of  gratiiying  that  im- 
mediate tiiint  of  knowledge,  irinch,  in  him,  was  rather 
an  instinct,  than  the  result  of  mature  d^bemtion.  He 
never  reflected,  that  the  treasores  of  intellectoal  know- 
ledge, which  he  was  Rmaiming  at  this  early  period, 
might  lead  either  to  the  promotion  of  bis  fntme  inte- 
rest, or  literary  reputation.  He  stacficd,  beoadse  sttidy 
was  pteasii^  to  him, — because  the  charms  of  saence, 
the  captivating  scenes  of  ideal  creatoons,  and  the 
syren  images  of  imagination  and  the  mase,  were  pee* 
petnaUy  hovering  annmd  him  in  sportive  maze,  and 
ooramnnicating  a  secret  gntificati(»i  to  the  most  simple 
occurrences  and  occupations  of  liis  yonth.  As  pre- 
sent oyoyment,  and  not  prospective  advantages,  was, 
therefore,  the  secret  magnet  by  which  be  was  attracted, 
he  totally  n^lected  the  study  of  laogaages, '  in  wUch 
there  is  nothing  to  grat^,  or  enchant  the  yootbAil 
mind<  A  knowledge  of  Gredc  and  Latin  is  an  endless 
sooBoe  of  pleasiue  ta  him  who  possesses  it,  but,  nntil  a 
lai^;aage  is  known,  this  plearare  can  have  no  existence, 
and  Rosooe  entered  only  into  those  regimis  of  sciaie^ 
where  every  prospect  presented  some  romaatacim^er;. 
He  was  awdc^  however,  bom  his  fiury  dieuu,  bf 
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ttagngiiig  ia  nii>fc  acUre  purmitSj  in  Wluch  Ae  ideal- 
kata  of  the  poet,  md  ^e  hypotheses  of  the  philoso- 
pher, are  equaUy.nnkBomi.  He  wM  brticled  to  Mr. 
%e8)  a  respectable  attorney  in  l^erpool,  nod  rxow, 
tot  the  fint  time,  he  was  nude  acquainted  with  the 
difierenoe  betmsea  practice  sad  tpecnlalire  ttcquire- 
raeats.  Aclo-k  intheofice boasted, obo  day,  orbanng 
read  CieirO  de  j/ttueitta,  ood  commoitisd  lai^y  oa 
the  clasiic  eiegAnce  and  sunplicity  of  the  inttstriooa 
RoD)^ ;  and  Roacoe,  thoi^  orach'  more  deeply  veised 
ta  general  Uteratnre,  was  oUiged  to  remain  silent,  and 
tacitly  acknowledge  a  coosciooB  sense  d  his  own  infe- 
rioii^.  He  felt  his  situation  very  poignantly,  but  it 
waa  not  ft  fediim;  that  remained  donnaot  in  his  breast. 
He  fonnd  a  new  passion  awake  in  his  bosom,  and  he 
was  no  Im^er  prompted  to  study  by  thu  spirit  of  idle 
cariosity  which  ptxiposes  to  itself  no  final  object. 
Prids  and  ambitioo  took  immediate  possession  of  him, 
and  he  henceforth  yielded  to  their  restless  hot  iminr- 
iog  influence.  He  now  thirsted  i^ter  knowledge,  be- 
CBOae  he  felt  its  nlue,  and  tus  sptmied  that  effeminacy 
wbidi  delights  to  linger  in  the  soflea-  recesses  of  sci- 
ence, and  dares  not  pnrsae  her  to  her  most  formidable 
and  difficult  retreats.  He  immediatdly  procured  Ci- 
cero's treatise  de  Amicitia,  and,  by  a  perpetual  recnr- 
-Knce  to  his  grammar  and  dictionary,  he  soon  became 
acquuatedwithtboseelegaaC3e8ofstyle,and  beauties  of 
diction,  which  no  art  could  transfisr  to  his  native  tongue. 
He  did  not  test  his  career,  however,  till  be  became  a 
jperfect  master  of  the  Rtxnui  language,  and  inti-' 
jgiatdy  acqaainted  with   the  best  Latin  poets  and 
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faistorians.  In  the  accbmplishmeiit  of  thu  ardixnu 
task,  he  derived  very  considerable  assistance  frcoD  Us 
JDterconrse  irith  Mr.  Fmacis  Holdes. 

A  knowlet^  of  the  Latin  toi^pie  was  not,  faowerer, 
sufficient  to  satisfy  his  ambition.  He  now  applied 
himself  to  tiie  stady  of  the  French  and  Italian,  in  the 
latter  of  which,  he  is  unirersally  allowed  to  be  aa  pro- 
foundly versed  as  the  most  distinguished  of  its  native 
writers.  When  we  reflect,  that  he  acqnired  this  know- 
ledge dnring  the  intervals  of  bosiness^  and  never  ab- 
sented himself  from  the  dnty  of  his  office,  we  must 
acknowledge  it  as  an  instance  of  application  irtuch  has 
few  parallels  in  the  history  of  literature. 

His  first  passion  for  poetry  and  works  of  iraagina- 
tion,  though  it  was  moderated  for  a  time  by  the  ttnl 
of.  more  rigid  poisiuts,  assumed  its  or^nal  strei^th 
and  energy,  after  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Latin, 
French,  and  Italian  poets.  His  first  prodacdon,  ac* 
cordii^ly,  was  a  brilliant  efiFhsion  of  imagination.  He 
wrote  "  Mount  Pleasant"  in  his  sixteenth  year;  and, 
we  must  say,  that  we  know  of  no  poem,  composed  at 
so  early  a  period,  that  combines  snch  fertility  of  idea 
with  snch  correctnees  of  taste. 

We  are  told  that,  after  the  expiration  of  his  cleric- 
ship,  he  was  taken  into  partnership  by  Mr.  Aspinwall, 
a  very  respectable  attorney  of  Liverpool ;  and  the  en- 
tire management  of  an  office  extensive  in  practice,  and 
high  in  reputation,  devolved  npon  him  alone.  In  this 
situation,  he  conducted  himself  in  such  a  manna*,  as 
'^to  gam  universal  respect ;  for  notwithstanding  his  va- 
rious pursoiti,  he  ptud  strict  attention  to  his  professioD, 
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and  acquired  a  liberal  and  mioute  knowledge  of  die 
law.  In  clearness  of.  comprehensioD,  and  rapidity  of 
dispatch,  he  bad  few  equals. 

About  this  time,  he  formed  an  intimacy  mth  the 
late  Dr.  Enfield,  who  was  at  the  academy  at  Warring- 
ton, a  tutor  in  the  belltt  lettres.  When  be  published 
the  second  Tolome  of  the  SpeiUcOT,  Mr.  Roscoe  sup- 
plied him  with  an  *'  Eiegy  to  IHty,"  and  an  "  Ode  to 
Education."  About  the  same  time,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Dr.  Aikin,  who  was  then  resident  at 
Warrington.  These  gentlemen  were  not  less  admirers 
of  his  refined  and  el^ant  manner  as  a  writer,  than  of 
hid  chaste  and  classical  taste  in  puntii^  and  sculpture. 
In  December,  1773>  he  recited  before  the  society  form- 
ed in  Uverpool,  for  the  encouragement  of  drawing, 
punting,  &c.  an  ode,  which  was  afterwards  published 
with  "  Mount  Pleasant,"  his  first  poetical  production. 
He  occasionally  gave  lectures  od  subjects  connected 
with  the  object  of  this  institution,  and  was  a  very  ac-i.« 
tive  member  of  the  society.  He  also  wrote  the  preface 
to  Dalby's  patalogae  of  Rembrandf  s  Etchings,  in 
which  he  displays,  not  only  an  original  view  of  en- 
graving and  punting,  but  an  intimate  acqufuntance 
with  the  opinions  of  the  beat  writers  on  the  subject. 
No  person  saw  more  clearly  the  excellencies  and  de- 
fleota  o£  Rembrandt,  and  the  causes  to  which  his  halta 
were  properly  owing. 

While  the  combined  powers  were  engaged  in  re- 
storing the  andoit  order  of  things  in  France,  Mr.  Ros- 
coe, animated  by  the  rapid  glow  of  yontbfol  emotions, 
and  the  enthnaiasm  inspired  by  the  love  of  £reed(HD, 
•ttuiied  his  lyre  to  the  cause  of  liber^,  and  composed 
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bia  celebrated  poems,  "  The  Fkie-cavered  HUU" 
ud  "  jmilitau  be  I^ee."  He  also  tranalated  oae  of 
Petrarch's  odes,  which  was  ia»erted  in  thejtfercurto 
Italico.  Those  compositions  are  deservedly  claued 
among  the  mo&t  el^ant  and  classical  prodoctions  in 
the  English  laagat^. 

While  France  mtuntaiaed  her  long  contested  stnig-: 
gle  with  this  country  and  the  combined  powers,  Mr. 
Roscoe  devoted  himself  to  his  immortal  work,  the 
history  of  Uirenzo  de  Medici.  It  was  began  in  1790^ 
and  completed  in  1796.  Its  r^utation  did  not  stand 
in  need  of  adreatitiona  aid.  Public  fbding  had  deter- 
mined ita  character,  eyen  before  the  bribunal  of  criti- 
cism had  time  to  dengate  from,  or  emblason  its 
merits.  Even  the  Cynical  Mathias,  who  seems  to  have 
prided  himself  in  scoffing  at  merit  of  the  highest  order, 
baa  not  ventm^  to  impeach  the  cbankcter  of  tlua 
work,  and  we  believe  the  lines  which  he  has  devoted 
to  its  pnuse,  are  uune  of  the  happiest  in  bis  "  Pur- 
mUa  of  Literatare. 

We  are  infbrmed,  tiiat  wiien  Mr.  Roscc^  undertook 
his  *'  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,"  he  lired  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  miles  from  Liverpool,  whiUier  he  was 
obliged  daily  to  repair,  to  attend  the  business  of  his 
office.  The  dry  and  tedious  details  of  law,  occupied 
his  attention  during  tha  whole  of  the  morning  and  ^- 
temoon  ;  hia  evenings,  alone,  he  was  able  to  dedioat« 
to  study:  and  it  will  be  .easily  conceived,  that  a 
gentleman  surrounded  by  a  numerous  Itunily,  and 
whose  company  wfis  courted  by  his  M^nds,  must  have 
experienced,  even  at  these  hours,  a  variety  of  intermp- 
tioos.    No  pubUp  library  provided  htm  with  materials. 
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lite  rue  books  which  he  had  ocf:a8ioD  to  coastdti  he 
was  obliged  to  procure  in  LoDdon,  at  a  coaBtderable 
expeoie.  Bat  in  the  midst  of  all  these  difficnltiesj 
the  work  grew  under  hit  band* }  and  io  order  that 
it  mi^t  be  printed  Doder  his  cnm  immediate  ino 
■pectioo,  be  established  an  excelleot  press  io  the  town 
of  liverpool. 

Shortly  after  the  pablication  of  this  work^  Mr.  Ros- 
coe  abandoned  the  {Ktrfesaion  of  an  attorney,  and 
entered  himself  at  Gray's  Inn,  with  a  view  of  becoming 
a  barrister.  He  availed  himself  of  the  Idsnre  which 
he  derived  from  this  circmnstaace,  and  began  to  study 
the  Greek  language,  in  which,  we  are  told,  be  made 
very  considerable  profioency. 

llie  "  Zi/e  o/  Zoroiso  de  Jl^tUti,"  nLade  too  strong 
an  impression  on  ttw  public  mind,  to  suffer  its  au* 
tbor  to  pursoe  in  peace  the  practice  of  a  professioo 
for  which,  tboughbewasone  of  itsbigfaestomameDtSf 
nature  had  never  intended  him.  He  was  called  upon 
by  the  general  voice  of  the  public  to  write  the  life  of 
the  celebrated  pairon  of  litaratttfe,  "  Leo  the  Tentkt" 
the  son  of  Lorenzo,  who  was  also  the  Mecenaa  of  hie 
age.  Mr.  Roscoe  ei^aged  in  the  work  with  a  sort  of 
filial  devotion  to  the  memory  of  a  family,  whose  &me 
will  desceiul  to  the  latest  posterity.  He  found  liOp  not 
to  be  the  patron  of  genius  and  the  Meceaas  of  bis  agf% 
but,  tu  &ct,  the  actual  reviiva*  of  literature  in  Europe. 
He  recognized  in  lum  ^1  those  attributes  of  m^nifi' 
cence  and  princely  boonty,  which  chvacterized  his 
father  Lorenzo.  His  popularity  suffered  considerably, 
however,  for  a  time^  because  he  dared  to  do  justice  to 
a  man  whose  creed  was  at  variance  vriA  lo»  own,  bot. 
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whose  actions  and  condact  ttiToagli  life  have  com- 
manded the  esteem  and  admiration  of  mankind.  To 
do  justice  to  an  enem^,  is  the  distin^oishing  charac- 
teristic of  a  noble  and  liberal  mind  ;  and  yet  Mr.  Ros- 
coe's  liberality  has  been  termed  bigotry  and  infideli^> 
Iqr  those  whose  expansion  of  sentiment  never  ventores 
to  extend  itself  beyond  the  nif^^ard  pale  of  their  theo- 
l<^cal  creed.  We  are  told  he  is  an  apolc^st  for 
popery,  by  those  very  people  who  accuse  him  of  re- 
publicanism and  licentiousness  of  rel^oas  opimoos. 
The  public,  however,  have  subsequently  done  justice 
to  his  lafe  of  Leo  the  Tenth. 

While  he  was  engaged  in  the  completion  of  this 
work,  he  was  invited  to  become  chief  partner  in  the 
banking  house  of  Clarke  and  Sons,  at  Uverpool ;  a 
situation  ^ich  he  reluctantly,  and  we  r^ret  to  say,  ' 
imfortnnately  accepted.  He  was  also  a  zealous  advo- 
cate of  Mr.  Fox's  political  principles,  and  io  180G^ 
stood  candidate  for  the  representation  of  his  native 
town,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  whigs  who  were 
then  in  office.  He  was  triumphantly  returned,  bnt 
his  ftiends  having  retired  from  office  the  foUowii^ 
year,  he  judged  it  pmdent  to  decline  another  contest 
It  should  Act,  however,  be  forgotten  that,  during  his 
short  pariiamentaty  career,  he  was  very  instmmental 
in  abolishing  the  African  slave  trade.  He  pubHsbed 
aome  political  pamphlets  after  retiring  from  pariia- 
ment ;  and  though  they  were  rec«ved  by  one  party 
>x4th  abuse,  and  by  the  other  with  aoqualilied  ^iplanse, 
all  parties  acknowledged  they  were  dictated  by  a  spirit 
of  moderation  and  mildness,  which  seldom  characterize 
the  productions  of  polemical  controvertists. 
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While  be  wu  thus  activdy  ei^iaged,  a  series  of  nn- 
Foreseen  circumstancee  kd  the  bankiii^  house  to  sus- 
.  pead  piiyment.  The  creditors,  however,  bad  so  much 
cMifidence  in  Mr.  Rosooe's  intc^ty,  that  the  bank 
wtui  afi&trded  time  to  recover  from  its  embarrsaunent ; 
utd  Mr.  Roscoe,  on  first  entering  the  bank  after  this 
accommodation,  was  londly  greeted  by  the  populace. 
The  difficulties,  however,  in  whidb  the  bonk  was  {daced, 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  proprietor  to  nudce  good 
theirengagements.  Mr.  RoscoedidaUthatconldbeex- 
pected  from  an  honest  man  :  he  gave  up  the  whole  of 
bis  property  to  safiafy  his  ocditots.  His  library, 
which  was  very  extemive,  and  consisted  principally  of 
Italian  woiks,  was  the  only  sacrifice  which  be  had 
reason  to  regret ;  as  it  derived  him  of  that  intellec- 
tual society  wtuch  he  found  in  communing  with,  and 
imbibing  the  sentiments  of  kindred  minds.  The  failure 
of  the  bank  is  supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
the  great  nomber  of  other  failures  which  took  place  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  Roscoe,  when  young,  was  extremely  handsome. 
His  countenance  was  open  and  generous,  and  bis  de- 
portment dignified  and  mqeattc.  He  has  long  ei^oyed 
the  honour  of  ranking  at  the  head  of  the  circles  of 
taste  in  lirerpoot ;  and  has  ahraya  evinced  himsdf 
the  friend  iand  patron  of  genius.  Whoeverwas  fortu- 
nate enoi^h  to  receive  a  letter  of  recommendatioa  to 
Mm,  was  certMn  of  being  noticed  and  patronized  in 
liverpool.  Miuasi,  the  celebrated  mnslcian,  vnu  in- 
debted to  liim  for  his  early  populari^.  He  was  re^ 
commended  to  him  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum ;  a  gentlranan  universally  'req>ected  for  his 
T 
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urbanity  nf  manners,  aod  pt^te  atte&tion  to  all  Who 
'hare  occasion  to  visit  that  valuable  collection  of  lite- 
rary and  scientific  cariosities. 

Though  bom  of  hninUe  parentage,  Mr.  Roscoe  bus 
evinced  tlbroiigb  life.  Chat  nnafleoted  cUgnity  of 'manoer, 
that  delicate  seate  of  honour,  and  thab  prifle  of  aclii^ 
•up  to  its  most  rigid  and  jealous  dictatai^  which  prove, 
tbat  the  princlfde  which  constitutes  troe  greatness  of 
mind,  is  not  Qie  exclusive  birth-  rig^t  of  ancestry;  He 
ia  a  zealous  advocate  for  tlie  rights  of  tnanfeind,  ant) 
die  vtrice  of  freedom  inspired  him  to  sing  '"nib 
-Wrongs  a!  AfKca,"  and  io  pourtray  them  ttith  a 
^irit  and  atrength  of  colouring,  that  gave  a  new  im- 
petus to  tbe  enthusiasm  which  animated  tbe  friends 
of  liberty  at  the  time,  and  which  eventually  restored 
tlie  d^^raded  AfHcas  to  that  equal  freedom,  which  is 
the  birth-right  of  the  human  race. 

It  Was  this  krve  of  liberty,  or  rather  the  great  and 
generous  emotions  which  it  awakens  id  the  soul,  that 
inspired  him,  when  he  breaUied  the  ft^owtug  impas- 
sioned stnulis : 

Tliere  Afric'a  swarthy  sons,  thdr  toils  repeat 
.Benettth  the  fervors  of  the  noon-tidfe  heat* 
Tm  brobe  mth  fervor,  hdpieba  and  forituv, . 
FVnm  their  weak  grasp  the  lingering  morad  torn, 
'^MjvedTbeik  hovel's  ftieudly  shade  deny'd. 
The  j6et  of  folly,  and  the  scorn  of  pride, 
Droc^nng  beneath  meridian  sans  th^  lii^> 
lift  the  faitit  head,  and  bend  the  imploridg  eye, 
1111  death,  in  kindness  to  the  tortured  brekst, 
CAlla  (he  free  spirit  to  the  realma  of  rest. 
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Mr.  RoBcbeintBBiiM  topnU^hn  WnMigBOf  Afitica 
In-liuee  piiix.  1^  first  appendd.  in  1987,  and tiu 
second  the  y«arfoUowiti;;-baiMie  public  .mw  nerac 
gratified  with  the  tldrd.  Th^  snliject,  it'  is  trae,  oeaKd 
to  possess  interest  after  theSlai'feTFkd&wsB  abolished; 
and  to  tlua'Akme  we  cuv  sttribhte  the.  drcomstauce 
of  its  not  hacriBg  a{q>ua«d:  Mr.  Bubceejboth  in  attd 
0at«f  P^Utttwiit;  aet«v  oMsed  las  tbreildoiis  tiU  Aia 
great  aveat  wHa^hiqtptlf  aebooiptiabed  (:  and  poe  of  bitf 
tootit  argomMfttiTOaiid  spirited  wirto,  is,  a  refiMatioa 
6f  a  pttbitfAlM  it!  ddfttitu  of  the  SUtte  Tnulfl^'eotiaed^ 
«'  Scripmt-ta  Set*dN:kti«M6ttiklMima*faKmMii 
TYade."  Mr.  Roscoe  entitled  his  asmwtr^*'jt  SeHp-' 
iural  IbffiUation  qf  a  Pamphlet  lattfy  pitbliahat  bg 
the  Rev,  Raymond  Harrit."  He  was  tfae  first  who 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  litaatnre  of  the  middle  age 
into  repute  in  this  country.  His  Life  of  Lorenzo  de 
Medici,  and  of  X^eo  %,,  rendered  tin  acquaintance  wUh 
the  (^sBactert,  discoveries,  and  Ustopc*!  ooeimreaces 
of  those  times,  an  indispensable  qualification  in  any  per^ 
son,  who  would  mia^  with  tbe  literuy  and  fiisbion- 
able  circles.  We  have,  learnt,  with  onf^gned  satis- 
&ctioD,  that  he  is  at  present  engaged  in  editing  Pope's 
works.-  He  has  lately  faTonred  the  puUic  with  an  able 
defence  of  his  Ufe  of  Lorajtzo  de  Medjoir^  which  has 
been  atta(^ed  b;  some  foreign  writers  of  high  literary 
rcjntte.  As  t;he  work^hcnrerra'^is  well  known  to  onr. 
readers,  and  was  reviewed  in  .onr  last  two  jaambers> 
we  moitioo  it  mly  as  a  circumstance  wluch  should 
not  be  omitted  in  a  Memoir  of  Ws  life.  To  his  edition 
of  Pope's  works,  we  look  ^arwaA)  with  great  interest } 
for  tlK  coDtioverues  which  bare  latefy  engaged  'the 
t2 
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pubbc  attention,  rebtlTC  to  Pope^B  poetical  dbuaeto-, 
will,  we  doubt  not,  be  inrestigsted  ixi  that  dntmct  «ad 
pen^coons  manner,  which  is  characteristic  of  all  Mr. 
RoMoe's  writing.  He  who  trards  with  him^  is  cer- 
tain of  not  being  led .  through  the  regions  of  "  Cim- 
merian daricness."  He  never  aim«,  Ulw  awn'y  of  onr 
modem  writers,  to  astonish  his  readers^  t^  pretending 
to  teach  them  what  he  does  not  understand  himself. 
What  be  pfermres  dearly,  he  expresses  Bim[dy  and  lu- 
minoQsly.  The  salne  chaste  aimpUcity  and  perspicBity 
of  manner,  were  tber  diBtiagnistung  chaivcteEistics  of 
the  great  poet,  in  the,  elncidatiou  of  whose  worics  te 
is  BOW  Engaged. 

European  Magaxine. 


SIR  THOMAS  NESBirS 
DEFINITION  OP  A  GOOD  FELLOW. 

■■  Vir  twnn^  Mt  qok !"— Bom. 

Bbing  desired  by  bis  Majesty  to  draw  up,  fbr  the 
instruotion  of  all  whom  it  may  coDcem,  "  a  definition 
of  a  Good  Fellow,"  I  thought  it  proper  to  apply  to  the 
members  of  the  club,  indlTidoBllyi  ^  such  hints  as 
diey  could  fbrnish  me  with^  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
de^n.    I  received  the  following ; — 

UB..  GOLIGHTLT. 

A  good  fellow  is  one  who  rides  blood  horses,  drives 
fo^ir-in-baod,  speaks  when  he's,  spoken  i^^  sings  vb<3i 
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he's  asked,  always  turttB  his  bkdE  on  adoii: — nut  never 
OB  a  friend. 

MR.  LB  BLANC. 

A  good  fellow  is  one  wbo  stodies  deep,  reads  1M- 
gbnoixt^ry,  and  bnnn  love-songs ;  has  a  most  cordial 
aversion  for  dandng  attd  D*EgvilIe,  and  wonld  i-ather 
encounter  a  cannon  than  a  fancy  ball. 

BON.  G.  HONTeoffBRT. 

A  good  fellow  is  one  who  abhors  moralists  and 
mathematics,  and  adores  the  dasucs  and  Caroline 
Mowbray. 

SIR.  T.  WBNTWORTH. 

A  good  fellow  is  one  who  attends  th«  fox  dinner 
and  drinks  the  Queen's  health, — ^who  would  go  to  the 
Indies  to  purchase  independence,  and  would  rather 
encounter  a  bofialo  than  a  boronghmonger. 

MS.  M.  STBRUNG. 

A  good  fellow  is  a  good  neighbour,  a  good  citizea, 
a  good  relation ;— in  short,  a  good  man. ' 

MR.  H'FjLRLANB. 

A  good  fellow  is  '*  a  bonnie,  braw  John  Hieland- 


MR.  O'CONHOR. 

A  good  fellow  is  one  who  talks  loud  tmd  swears 
louder,  cares  little  about  learning  and  less  about  his 
neckcloth, — loves  whisky,  patronizes  bargemen,  and 
wears  nails  in  his  ahoes. 

MB.  MDSOBAVB. 

A  good  f^ow  is  prime — ^flasb — and  bang-up. 
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A  good  fellow  18  one  who  knows  "  vbi»l^»  whit," 

keeps  Bcconuta,  uid  studies  Cocker. 

KK>,mwuKT. 

A  gpod  f^low  Ukes  tu^iiW  umI  wtd  piwi^  drinJu 

Port  iriieo  he  can't  f^  Clwnipagne,  fuid  dines  oa 

mutton  with  Sir  Robert,  wh^  hfi  cap't  get  vemson  Kt 

my  Lord's. 

kiR.  LOZBLL. 

A  good  fellow  is  something  cpinpoUDded  of  the 
preceding. 

MR.  OAKLKT. 

A  good  fellow  is  something  perfectly  difEerent  from 
the  preceding, — and  Mr.  Lozell  is  an  ass. 

And  now,  after  so  many  and  so  excellent  descrip- 
tions, what  can  Sir  Thomas  add. 

Why  to  be  sure  I  am  placed  in  rather  a  diffioilt 
situation ;  howeverj-with  due  deference  to  the  above 
Ju^yrMBpeoted  gantfeBen,  J  mast  coqiire  up  the 
beau  ideal  of.^  a  good  feUow."  IlisC  of  4II,  a^  a 
foundataoQ  for  a  multitude  .of  virtues,  he  must  be 
t^nmdfUtly  good-natnrei^.  No%  by  good-na^ore, 
I  do  not  understand  that  easy,  timid,  unmeaning  sort 
of  complaisance  which  aays  '*  yes"*  to  eveiy  body, 
merely  from  the  fear  of  saying  "  no ;"  nor  that  soft 
simplicity,  which,  withont  any  will  or  controu)  of  its 
own,  sufiers  itself  to  be  turned  about  like  the  weather- 
cock on  the  steeple,  hardly  inquiring  whether  it  moves 

*  No  r«aectlmi  <m  ami  monby  Mead,  Mi.  Leiell,  oa  Un  ward  af  ■ 
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to  rigbt  or  wrong  pnipofies  y  and  which,  by  taking 
every  ttUng  in  good  part,  howew  iU-jqn^nt,  acqnires 
the  enviable  distinction  of  standiiig  a»  a  public  bat^ 
at  which  any  fool  thinka  himBelf  entitled  to  take  a 
random  shot,  and  invariably  confers  upon  its  posevasor 
the  liononrable  appella^oq  of  cawker.  My  hero 
should  have  just  enough  of  this  temper,  to  enaUe  him 
to  give  a  joke  and  take  one,  with  equal  pleasure.  He 
mofit  be  seldom  passionate,  and  even  snlkyj  not 
iadined  to  quarrels,  but  still  less  to  stand  calmly  b^ 
if  his  schoolfellows  or  himself  were  unprovokediy 
attacked.  He  should  tK^ergive 'iqt.his-accoi^liQ^ 
altbon^  tbieatened  with  tmifold  -punishxqeE^  aad 
should  ran  the  risk  (rf  a  flogging  himself  and  >fl? 
another  finm  the  certainty  of  one.  I  would  have  hi^ 
i^ith  just  safficient  reading  to  have  lon^thing  to  sqr 
for  himself,  and  jost  sufficient  wit  to  make  wtmt  hie 
aay9  agreeable.  I  will  adnut,  hawen/er,  that  there  .19 
not  much  objecdiou  to  his  being  a  pi^t^  good  scholar, 
provided  he  is  ready  to  commonicate  his  kuowledgp 
where  there  is  occasion, — to  conftnte  thelessonifw 
the  general  good, — and  to  .do  a-  few  veraea  now  and 
then,  upon  a  push,  for  some  .unfortunate  bloickheadoff 
a  regulat  we«A,-~provided,  too,  that  he  is  never  caught 
ont-inaqBot^ion.  He  qi^ht  to  like  all  sotta  of  gapies, 
thoogh  it  is  po(  at  all  oecessary  that  he  should  exqel 
in  any  one,  provided  tlut  he  enters  into  the  ^lirib^ 
them,  and  takes  putictUar  care  not  to  give  his  adver- 
sary a  wilful  kick  at  Coot-ball,  and  not  to  direct  his 
cricket-ball  against  the  legs  instead , of  thawidiet  of 
the  player.  With  all  these  peijectioas,  it  is  his  abso- 
lote  duly  to  bate  pride  as  he  does  lying, — to  hate  lyivg 
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as  he  does  hypocrisy, — and  hypdcrisy  as  he  does  &e 
devil.  Thus  you  see  he  will  be  kind,  generons,  jdea- 
sant,  and  nsefiil,  and  what  further  can  any  one  desire  i 
Perhaps  you  may  be  inclined  to  think  1  have  exacted 
rather  too  much, 

1  have,  indeed,  some  reason  to  suppose  that  very 
few  of  the  above-mentioned  qualities  are  reqnbitie  to 
form  what,  an  Etonian  would  call,  a  good  fdlow ;  and 
that  term  seems  so  often  applied  to  undeserving  and 
opposite  characterB,  that  I  am  ioclined  to  think,  that 
the  judgment  of  the  school,  in  this  respect,  ia  ucitiier 
very  severe,  nor  very  consistent.  Once  I  was  eartremdy 
sarprised  at  hearing  a  boy  mentioned  as  a  good  fellow, 
whom  I  iHLd  always  held  in  the  light  of  a  reputed  bnfiy, 
whose  tyranny,  in  common  mth  others,  I  had  fre- 
quently felt,  and  abused.  Hiis  change  was  accounted 
for,  by  his  harii^  assisted  a  party  in  a  contest  with 
some  blackguards,  either  out  of  wantonness,  the  mere 
love  of  fighting,  or  perhaps,  after  all,  because  he  conld 
not  help  it.  I  have  often  been  present  when  tiie 
epithets  of  beast  and  good  fellow  have  been  given  to 
the  same  person,  in  less  than  a  minute,  the  latter  of 
which,  was  apparently  used  as  a  condliatory,  npcm  bis 
consenting  to  lend  a  book,  which  he  had  before 
refused.  What  way  of  entreating  caa  be  so  effective, 
so  moving,  as  the  usual  form  ?— "  Praydo  mewhat  I 
ask,  and  you  will  be  a  good  fellow."  The  name,  hack- 
neyed as  it  is,  seems  to  have  an  inej^ressible  charm — 
it  is  equivalent  to  thanks  and  to  flattery — an  incite- 
ment to  perform  a  service — a  reward  when  it  has  been 
performed.  1,  for  my  own  part,  entert«n  a  great 
respect  and  veneration  for  this  honourable  title,  and  1 
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cannot  niAltieiitlj  regret  lint  It  sfaonld  be  glftn.lo  the 
m-uRtmred,  because  they  happen once'to bare iderunted 
firmi  their  bsorI  practice ;  fo  (be  Btillen,  became  tfaey 
ttometimes  hngb ;  to  tiieatiagy,  becatde  tbey  now  and 
then  sqneeseovit  from  their  purses  an  extraVagaBt  sbfl' 
Kd^;  totbebolly,  beeaaseheforoDOeiDawajTbolUea 
tiwae-wlm  deanrte-  k.  I  Oiat:,  however,  it  may,  wftii 
great  justice,  be  applied  to  Tt-bOever  i&  BlT6bgIy  attached 
fa  his  own  pDrsnits,  but  never  abases  those  of  ottiers. 
In  this  ophuoQ  1  am  the  m(K«  decided,  from  my 
villingness  to  alloiv  Uii»  title  to  many  who  are  defid- 
ent  in  most  of  the  above-mentioned  quabficattons.  In 
abort,  I  am  very  ready  to  extend  the  appellation  to 
every  ona  who  bas  a  loDd  heart ;  to  every  tme  who 
**  lives  as  he  ought  to  do ;''  to  every  one  who  sweekens 
his  last  ^ass  of  port,  by  drinking  "  prosperity  to  Eton, 
hbppineaa  to  his  schoolfdlowe^  and  long  life  to  The 
T.N. 
TheEtmian, 


THOUGHTS  ON  TRANSLATION. 

Wb  think  tbat  the  exercise  of  tnmslation  is  the 
very  worst  plan  that  a  youog  man  of  literature  could 
set  oat  with.  Unhabituated  to  any  style,  his  ideas  yet 
tmsettled  and  unlinked  to  their  proper  terms,  he  is 
sure  to  yield  to  the  language  which  he  translates.  This 
may  flatter  the  foreigner  who  prepares  the  original, 
that  he  is  rendoed  the  more  forcibly  ;  but  he  is  de- 
ceived.   The  expressions  will  not  strike  the  public  ear 
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M  tlwjt  b^ce  atmclE  bis.  -  ^e  ju  uwuiuteatoad,  or,  moie 
geoan^y,  ttot  QDderslqoid  at  »U ;  iidtjle  the  f  oong  truu- 
IjUor  iota  bifi  vema^dar  tougnej.aad  twcoioea  after- 
Trardft  ino^pable  (tf  ezpyewiBg  bis  own  th<n^hts  in  hu 
mother  to^ue.  For  thia  reason  it  is  likely  Uujt  Fimoce 
ijriU  be  a  long  time  ece  sbe  can  reriye  uty  thi^  like  « 
UfCf;ature<  She  has  erinced  snch  a  rage  for  traosla- 
tioDs,  and  such  a  contempt  for  any  ori^nal  w<»i[8. 
Out  her  men  of  literature  caa  produce,  that  bookaellen 
are  compelled^  by  their  own  iatereat^  to  publish  trans- 
latiODB,  and  translations  only.  So  far  is  this  carrieijl, 
that  origiaal  essays  have  beeo  published  lately,  and 
sold  in  EVaoce,  as  translations  from  tJie  Boglish  and 
Germui-  Hence  it  is  that  Paris  overflows  with  what 
are  called  yOQDg  men  of  Uterature,  but  who,  in  fact,  do 
uothmg  bat  tnwalate.*  They  ^either  read  wx  .^jrrite 
to  any  worthy  purpose,  and  their  taste  is  formed,  4if 
course,  in  pngudice  of  the  literature  over  which  Ibtf 
are  obliged  to  spend  some  time.  These  young  men 
are  all  romantic,  whUst  the  old  stagers  are  classic,  in 
taste  neariy  as  ignorant,  and  having  read  little  beytnd 
the  Monitear,  ComeiUe,  Racine,  the  tragedies  and  li^t 
pieces  of  Voltaire,  they  are  scarcdy  able  to  bold  tbdr 
ground  Bgaioflt  the  partizans  of  the  ronumtic, — and 
only  hold  their  ground,  because  that,  by  prescription] 
they  have  possession  of  the  public  journals.    The  pre- 

*  Tbe  Bodc  n,  for  him  litcnry  mtn  of  repntatioD,  to  mdvettiie  bit 
naaie  m  tbe  tnulktor,  whila  Ihe  traDglation  ii  perfonned,  id  f»cl,  bj 
jonng  mto,  for  «*er  lo  little  per  Bbeet.  Tliui  tbe  wratelied  traDilalioa 
orShaliipearebjOnUct.  OnlMI  never  wrate  one  word  orir,  except  rhr 
mtr*ductarj  mmj.  '  On  tb«  ttmc  plan,  be  ii  traaalatiDg  a  icrirs  of  Mn 
liUtimaM  dniiaglhe  civil  war, aKltiub^nitwitbTbaaMM  May.    . 
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»&$•  race  of  EVeoch  wdten*  (of  the  U^biter  )oaA^  Me 
i^iM)*tiqn^— the  nett  wiU  be  Aese  imitwhm,  W» 
iV^ce^dy  b^in  to  retwnOifiBi  t|wjeoiinpUtaeat>.c^'J^-' 
poung  »  fora^^  Kho»l  npoo  tjieir  twtet  wliicb  U«)d^ 
jkat  Grom  the  venea  of  U  Maitw«,  their  SMMtpcfmlw 
Aiyit^poet. 

Blachooo^t  Magofsine. 


CHARACTER  OP  PETRARCH. 

Natdbv  hitd  doomed  Petrarch  to  sntdi  a  "^"'mtv 
of  intemhupng  afiecUoiu,  that  he  never  teemed 
ha|^  nnlen  wbeQ.lorii^  or  being  loved.  A&otiQa* 
ia  his  t^ea,  levelled  the  ioeqiwlities  «f  edocaUon  w^ 
fortnwj  and,  in  spite  o£  his  yeanusg  for  aolitode,  i^ 
WM  H>(tw  nb^  totui  omntiuf  ;  omnium  loeorwp^  ,oin*^ 
i^ium  boraniiH,ommumfortimanim,ovmiiimntortalium 
iotm>.  He  spealu  in  the  same  terms  .of  the  peaui^t 
Hid  his  wife,  fflio  waited  oo  him  at  Vwclwe,  u  Jut 
uses  wlien  recording  the  good  qoalities  of  hia.ponei^ 
bH  friends. — **  He  was  my  connsellfH',  and  the  keeper 
of  all  my  most  secret  designs;  and  I  should  have  iar 
mented  his  low  still  mocegrievcniBly,  bad  I  not  been 
warned  by  his  advanced  age,  that.I  cenld  not  expet^t 
long  to  retain  posncssion  qf  Much  a  companion.  lib 
Uo),  1  bare  lost  a  confidential  servant}  or,  zatbeTi  a 
&lber,  in  whose  bosom  I  had  deposited  my  sorrom 
for  these  fiiteea  years  past;  and  bis  bmnble  cottage 
was  to  me  as  a  temple.  He  cnltivfUed  for  me  a  fejv 
acres  of  iod^^oit  UmL    He  knew  not  how  to  nad. 
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■yet  be  ini '  alM  ibe  ganrcHan  of  my  library.  With 
anxioiu  eye  b«  w^hed  over  my  mot  me  «nd  BoetNit 
(X^ies,  which,  by  loog  use,  he  conkl  diBtiagaiah  from 
thoee  t^  Were  more  modero,  or  t^  wUeb  I  myself 
waa  the  author.  Whenever  I  eoM^ned  a  Tolnme  to 
bis  cofltody,  he  was  transported  nith  joy;  he  preBsed 
it  to  his  bosom  with  sighs ;  with  great  reverence  he 
repeated  the  aatfaor'a  name,  and  seemed  aa  if  he  had 
recaved  an  accession  of  learning  and  hi^ioeaB  from 
the  sight  and  tpuch  of  a.  book,  tila  wife's  ^ce  waa 
acordied  by  the  sun,  and  her  body  extenuated  t^  la- 
bour i  bat  she  had  a  aoul  of  the  moat  candid  and  ge- 
tierons  mUnre.  "  Under  the  bumii^  beat  of  the  di^- 
star,  in  die  midst  of  soow,  and  of  rain,  sbe  wis  feimd 
from  morning  till  evening  in  the  field,  friulst  evcS  a 
greats  part  of  the  night  was  ffvea  to  work  than  to 
T^Mwe.  Her  bed  waa  of  straw;  ber  food  waa  b^dt 
httaA,  frequently  fril  of  sand  j  and  her  drink  was  wa- 
ter, mixed  vrith  vinegar ;  yet  she  never  appeared  weaiy 
or  afflicted,  never  shewed  any  denre  of  a  more  easy 
li£9,  uot  was  even  heard  to  complain  of  the  cmd^  of 
desUi^,  and  of  manUod." 

It  was  on  acconot  of  his  natural  bebevolence,  that 
Petrarch  seemed  fi-ee  from  that  feeling  by  which  almost 
all  men  of  letters,  if  not  during  the  whole,  at  least,  in 
gome  moments  of  their  lives,  are  inwardly  humiliated. 
The  mystical  tradition  of  Apollo  flaying  his  competltOT, 
is  related  by  a  Gre^  antiquary,  with  such  praises  of 
(be  mnsicitl  skill  of  Manays,  and  with  sncb  impota- 
tioDS  of  trickery  and  cruelty  on  the  god  of  poetry,  that 
it  was  probably  an  allegory,  not  so  much  of  the  chas- 
tisement merited  by  preeumptutHis  ^orance,  aa  of 
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ttie'TiDdiatiTejealoiiayof  scliotan!.  'Ae  pnteatattons, 
whidi  Patcucb  mingles  irith  the  confesntmB  of  hir 
otiter  ^lii^,  sod  whieh  be  mpeata  in  ia»  <ikA  agey— ' 
''tbatienvy  neVer  dweh  in  his  heart,"  sprangfrom  one 
ef  the  cooctless  illasions  whi<^  beifilder  ns,  precisely 
whe«  we  fancy  that  oor  own  heart  cod  hide  nothii^ 
bom  our  penetTBtion.  &iv^  remained  dormant,  be- 
cause DO  one'aboDt  fttrarcfa  vag  pre-«ninent  enongk 
to  awaken  it.  HeiUteredraiely  the  name,  and  affected 
asver  topemse  thewc»-I(B,  ofDante;  and  if  he  caniioit 
alw^  avoid  speaking  of  his  predecessor,  it  is  to  re* 
cord  less  his  fixocUeacies  than  his  fMts. '  Witk  rfe- 
»f»ct  to  bis  contenipantriei,  Petrarch  was  so&r  above 
jealousy  himielf,  ttet  he  often  contnred  to  ei^ii^id^ 
it  axotyog  theai..  Bat  triienever  hii  hiterfisrenae  was 
not  attCDded  wiHi  atwoess,  he  lamented  it  as  an  nDde- 
served  niaeiy,  towhiofa,  however,  be  enbbiitted,  per- 
hi^,  iirom  :tbe  -amlutian  ol  displaying  his  snpraiority. 
To'  Uiis^aitof  hia  diaracter  be  seems  to  alhide  in 
SMM  Uoea  whichi  nndonbtedly,  were  prompted  }yf  UIb 
oiwn  cixperieMe. 

'  Wia  liixkMt  toil,  he,  tluai«k  Ui  InittMl'd  Kh; 
Th»«B[Jwnaw*»f>l>qiMg>>wlka^ 
lavalnl  toi|>cMh  of  leVDedband^lbeiiiirat 

For  with  the  growth  of  titi,  grew  euvioni  pride. 
Wlidom  fcemlf  "bat  Rmn'd  llie  npag  p«wt. 
Awl  vg'd  Hi  wwm  •'«*  the  Inteed  breMt. 

AtUwagb  his  vanity  was  gnUified  at  <he  espense  of 
luB  peace,  his  mediatiffli  in  tbe  literary  qn^rrelA  was 
gioBnded  onthe  generoaa  printq>Ie,— ^''^that  they  who 
bom  With  the  love  Of  tbdrcott^ry^beii^  essentially 
viiitiKMU,  are  iannoA  by.natore  fine  iBitissdlBble  friend- 
ship."   Bntile^  maaattSj  irtken  prddaimed  anicaigat 
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j/eojie  with  whom  they.ue  impmetlciAte,  inferitAfe^ 
proTttke  ridicifle;  and  PetrarcU,  by  T^mmiag  tiioM 
^o  lanlglted  at  his  wlvioe,  in  sonbe  measoie  jdbtified 
Ae  jeat  ftgdiBst  him.  A  literuy  clnb  of  yonii^  meo  at 
Vepioe,^  bron^  him-  to  a  tormii  trialj  for  tuning 
OBiirped  and  eirerriaed  an'  illegal  jnmdiotion  orersU' 
qnestkms'vf  feanung.  Hey  appointed^  fpom  thdrown 
hiidy,' jvdgfs  aBd-covnad  ;  aad'  after  he«ria{f  the  plead- 
kg»  ftr  Ihe  prosecndbn,'  and  the  deStnce,  tbef  deddeif 
that  Petriirch's  crime  tonsiated  only  is  bdng  t  gooA 
sort  oi mto.  Of  thia' fivce nb  one,' ^veP^trarch Utt- 
aelf,  took  any  seriom  tiotice.  To  repd  AeinbinmatJOD, 
1m  c6mpoBad  a  lai^  bo6k,  i^uch  has  actually  fokVed 
ftetterity  to joto.hi  themeitfment  of  lA  aoenMn. 

■.ttAainog  AtA  minkand'  conspired,  not  w  modi 
agtoat  him  aii  ^^nst'  wisdom  and  viittie,'  bis  Asna- 
tar  txipAibA  k  tint'  of  niamitUop^  by  no  nicatls  ia<- 
tvi4t(rhim.  AU  thoae  win  apj^icached  bhn  neariy, 
ptrotfrfed  tint  he- bad  more  of  fear  Oali  hatred,  itiMe 
•F'pUfy'ttMo-contemptj.for  man.'  Indfeecl,  thepn^m- 
uty  to  be  nsefhl  to  others,  althongh  too  loudly  pFofesaedj 
was  born  with  him,  BDd,  fauteadof  boi^alHitedby  die 
selfishness  of  olde^,  it  grew  into'  an*  anxiety  wfakh 
ceased  only  with  his  life.  When  one  of  his  frioids 
yns  persecuted,  he  wrote  to  him : — "  Take  yoor  choice, 
either  come  and  find  an  asylom  under  my  roof,  or  yon 
MH  compel  me  to'  conie  into'  !<VsBce  for  foixp  pretec- 
kioa."  Tlie  lessons'  of  eariy  adversity,  which  harden 
f^feh  (BspodtitmB,  hai  taught  tlie  genenmrf  fadcart  of 
Vefenrch  toieelfortlitemffering^of  otlwnr;  ahadshtia- 
11I14  "IHce  aH  nieD,  vEro  «re  merely  busied  wiUi  theit 
tnra  tmiadggiM  ii)^Ieci«a  -AttaMev-u^tbtr  exsrtioa 
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necemaiy  for  UW'  acqi^retnent  nd  praMrration  of 
Hches/' he  WBs  led,  in  the  fearleiMets  of  yotrtb^  to 
spend  for  the  benefit  of  others,  ne«riy  all  of  the  Ksoty 
Inheritance  he  derived  from  bis  parent*,  trtio  died  in 
cadle.  He  bestowed  one  part  as-a  dotny  on  his  aiater, 
who  married  at  Florence,  and  gAve'tlp  the  other  to  two 
deserving  friends,  who  wocin  ittdigfcnt  circamitanoesi, 
He  lent  even  some  classic  manoBOriptts,  wfakdi  lie  oaUed 
his  only  treasures,  to  his  old  master,  that  he  mig^t 
})swn  tbem :  in  tUs  matnner,  ddero^s  books  Da  OuH 
RiA  were  iirecoveral^  lost.  If  his  presents  were-^le* 
clined,  he  Mtached  some  verses  to  tbem,  v^cfa  eom- 
pelled  his  frirads  to  accept  them  ;  and  he  distribat^ 
bis  Italian  poeby  as  alms  amwgst  rhymesters,  and 
ballad  singers.  As  faeadvanoed  is  years,  thes*vir^gB 
conteoipt  for  riches  Which  lie  continned  to  profeHj 
was  more  ^ipucnt  than  real,  especially  towards  Ae 
eadof  his  careen  ;^lieDevafoi^t  (hoise  who  looked 
to  him  for  aid,  which  he  always  btetpwed  wiA  .Idad- 
M8S.  Among  the  many  legadea  of  his  tektunent^be 
left  to  one  of  his  friends  his  idte,  diat  he  nnf^  sii^g 
llie  praises  of  tht  Alild^t^ ;  to  a  domcstilc,  a  s«m  of 
money,  iiitreatiag  bttnuot  to  toae  it  at  ph^^  aa  nanul.i 
to  his  amanUoisid,  a  sihvt  goblet,  reoommtedioff  hiin 
fco  fill  it  With  water  in  prc&renoe  to  wise ;  and  Bo6- 
hado,  a  winter  pelisse,  for  his  noctnnpl  studies.  No^ 
ttid  be  WHit  till  deithhBd  compelled  him  tdbe  libend. 
"  [n good  troth,"  he  wiUes  to  Boccacii^  "I hiunr  Bdt 
what  yon  mean,  by  anawering  that  yoa  are  my.debtot 
id  money.  Oh  I  if  I  were  able  to  oirich  yon  t-rbnt 
far  two  friends  like  ourselves,  who  posaess  but  one 
aonl,  one  booafc  |s  sol 
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These  oSea  tirds^  alao,  ftom  the  loneliaess  in  wblch 
Petrarch  often  passed  his  dii;f8.  To  be  the  parent  of 
illegitimate  children,  chilled  the  domestic  charities, 
which  alone  could  oSer  conBolBtioo  to  his  ardent 
heart.  His.  son,  either  from  the  perveraeneRS  of  his 
disposition,  or  from  the  father's  excessive  anxiety  about 
his  fhCure  enlinence,  was  a  source  of  tribnlatioa  and 
shame;  sotdhenerer  mentions  him  by  any  other  name 
thai^T-the  youth, — so  that,  had  it  not  been  for  D.  Sade's 
recent  discovery  df  a  bull  of  CSem^t  VI.,  Intimating 
hits,  nobo<^,  not  even  TiraboacM,  could  have  guessed 
thathewas  Petrarch's  son.  He  was  appointed  a  canon 
at  Verona,  and  when  he  died,  his  father  recorded  the 
evQit  in  the  same  copy  of  Virgil  wherein  he  had  in- 
serted the  memonuidam  of  Laura's  death. — **  He, 
who  was  horn  for  my  TexatloD'and  sorrow,  who,  while 
he  lired,  was  the  cause  of  grievous  and  endless  caics 
to  ine,  and  whose  death  opened  a  wound  in  my  heart, 
after  having  eiyoyed  a  few  days  ol  happiness,  departed 
in  the  twenty-fifth  year  ijt  his  ^;e."  The  older  he  grew, 
the  mOre  desolate  he  felt,  and  the  moire  heioi^^  br 
**  that  youth,  whom  he  professed  to  hate  when  alive, 
but  on  whom  his.  thoughts  now  dtvelt  with  fondness; 
his  heart  dierisbed  ;  his  memory  continually  set  before 
him;'andhiB'eyesBOiight  everywSiere."  Petrarch  had 
less  reserve  in  speaking  ot  hie  daughter,  whotn  he  loved 
the  more,  because  she  cesemhled  hini  in  features  and 
disposition.  Yet,  it  would  saem,  th&t'riie  never  set 
a  foot  in  lus  house,  until  she  was  married ;  and,  in  his 
win,  he  only  makes  the  follomng  iudfrect  allusion  to 
her,  "  I  h^  Francesco  di  Broasano"  (this  was  his 
dau^ter's  husband)   "  not  <Hily  as  my  heir,  but  as  my 
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▼07  dear  aoa,  to  divide  Whatever  money  fae  may  Sad, 
after  my  death,  into  two  portipne  ;  one  be  will  resore 
for  hioudf,  Bud  the  other  he  will  beitow  upon  tiie 
person  whom  he  knoweth. 

While  he  longtid  to  have  somebody  always  near  hitni 
who  might  love  him>  yet  was  he  often  condemned  to 
live  quite  alone,  by  the  fear  that  a  too  frequent  inter- 
coune  with  the  persona  dearest  to  him,  would  furnish 
him  with  reasons  for  distrusting  them.  Itwasbyopen- 
ii^  his  heart,  and  bis  purse  more .  frequently  than  his 
doors,  that  he  boasts,  and  with  reason,  "  that  no  map 
was  more  devoted  to  hit  frieods,  and  that  he  nevet 
lost  one."  Even  in  his  early  youth,  when  the  heart  ia 
more  confiding,  and  he  rtelly  mshed  to  live  with  them; 
fae.was  always  afraid  of  discoveriog' their  defects. 

"  Nothing,".  «aya  he,  "is  so  tiresome,  as  to  converse 
mth  a  person  who  has  not  the  same  information  as 
-one's  self."  Bat  the  moment  that  he  felt  disposed  to ' 
give  himself  to  sodety,  be  conversed  with  the  utmost 
freedom.  '' If  I  seem  to  my  friends/'  says  be,  "  tobe 
a  great  talker,  it'  is  because  I  see  them  seldom,  and 
then  I  talk  as  much  in  a  day  as  will  compensate  for  the 
aileace  of  a  year.  In  the  judgment  of  many  of  lhem> 
I  express  myself  clearly  and  strongly }  bnt,  in  my  own 
opinion,  my  language  is  feeble  and  obacore,  for  I  never 
could  impose  upon  myself,  the  task  of  bdng  doquent 
in  conversation.  I  have  neverliked.dioners,  and  have 
dways  considered  it  ad  troublesome  as  it  is  useless,  to 
invite,  or  be  iorited,  to  them ;  but  nothing  gives  me 
more  pleasure  than  any  one  dropping  in  on  me  at  my 
meals,  and  I  never  eat  akme  if  I  can  help  it.'*  To  the 
very  end  <^  his  life,  Petransh  cherished  his  habits  o{ 
U 
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^tarutt  tenpetaice^  to  wMob  b«&»d  IMen  accutomari 
fenn  his  very  infency :  .be  seMoto  tai  nitre  diaa  oike 
DKai  a  day :  be  disEked  frine^  lired  cMefly  upon  Vego* 
tablea,  and  often,  during  seasoiia  of  derotion  and  era  fast- 
ing QsjBy  breed  and  water  coastitatdd  the  wh(^  6f  his 
dldoer.  As  hit  fortnde  inorotned,  he  aagtnamd  (be 
BQmbet  of  Us  semna  MAd  traiuklrttiers !  tboe  he  at- 
wayS'fook  wkh  hiAi  dn  Ids  )<niFBe^>  lad  kefit  mon 
bones  t6  carrf  hia  books.  Twdv«  j«an  befoft  Ul 
death,  be  gare  his  rich  collecUaa  of  «ideat  BMUm- 
acripts  to  Ae  Venetian  ^ate,  ukl  tbds  becaole  the 
fatuider  6f  th«  library  or  Sdht  M4ro.  He  requMCe^ 
ant  recetred,  by  way  of  femaora'atioii,  a  muuion  is 
ycaioe^  The  ooty  (kak  ^eh  be  ooHURdtecl  from  tbs 
posseBSiok  of  wetdth,  Tras  the  oostom  of  beaatiag  tM 
Msdi  IbcHK  the  gootl  use  k«  made  of  it. 

Ettayt  on  Petrarch. 


RBADY-MONEY  JACK. 

Off  ftielUMs  o^tUe«dgrhboiiifii|TiBiige^lbe#e  lam 
iktaidbfsuMllpotdtititet.who,  foruighel  kaoi^isa 
teptbtetitatlve  of  (^  of  th«  taosi  anotettt  l^maue 

Bhe«  of  ^  pr^'^M  tl^JTi  for  We  empim  tiV&/  WWA  h6 
r^m  hka  belonged  io  his  Caffiii^  tktife  ovt  of  mind^ 
im  terriibries  c(ttatlHBl^  8  timudtfafiHe  ji6Bifi#  of  gbttd 
ft*  i^s ;  iud  hb  beat  d^  power  ii  lit  Ait  fiM  mm*- 
kmrie^  Wbtift  be  «t^^  tauudtesttt),  tbe  stoM  iMma 
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<Mr  Of  Ui  BDcetutn.  *tba  pencARgs  to  nAMtn  I 
tltadej  is  •  aMrdy  iM  yeoHUt,  of  the  atjoe  at  Jobs 
'nbbets,  or,  rather,  Ready-Money  Jitok  TIWicftB,  ks  tie 
i«  Called  tlmyo^ottt  die  tKil|;hbcnii^iMd. 

'fhe  fiHt  plBoe  Wtiere  he  sttnurted  my  tttmHo^  Mm 
hi  ttecihvreli^]'ard4BSiiDd>yf  iiriteroheMtoBAlwiib" 
stone  after  the  Borrioe, -wiUi  tdfl  bat  n  llttte  on  one  Btd^ 
hohEng  ftnrth  to  k  sonll  drale  oT  Bta<fitoFs,  afad,  at  I 
pntvtned,  «rpoBa(fiBg  dM  kw  and  the  Tptofbeia,  wotil, 
0B  drmwkij  b  Utds  nesrer,  I  finmd  he  \tm  otfly  «)q»K 
tbtlag  M  tfae  mevftfl  ofabrairehone.  Hepreunted 
io  fttltttfial  ft  pUttmt  of  a  anbatailtlal  Od^lih  yeonum, 
■tidi  aa  be  ii  oftan  letcrihed  tn  botdEa,  heishteaed, 
hadead,  byaome  Htda  fintry  peetAar  t»  blanetf;  Oat  I 
odbM  not  bat  take  note  of  bis  whole  ^fpearance.  He 
ma  betw«flQ  fifty  ami  rixty,  of  a  Btron^  miucnltf 
frame,  and  at  least  alit  feet  bigb,  With  a  physionomy  ae 
grave  aa  a  ycm's,  aad  set  off  with  ihort,  oorling,  insH 
grey  locka.  Hia  ahlrt  ccMwt  ma  tnmed  down,  and 
displayed  a  seek  eofcrad  Witb  the  Mme  ahert,  earltng^ 
grey  halrj  and  he  HMn  a  eMmrad  ailk  nedreloth, 
Hed  vety  Iom^,  aod  ladbtd  ia  ai  &e  beaora,  tfftb  a 
graen  paate  brooch  oB  ihe  ItBot.  His  coat  truoftelt 
gneeo  tdoth,  with  aXbmr  buttons,  oa  eacik  ef  WUoh  tnui 
engiwed  a  itag,  with  Ha  own  name,  lohn  Hbbets, 
— ikWMaUk  He  bail  an  i&Oar  wiaiatooaC  ot  figared 
Atott,  bofeeu  whlob  and  Ids  eoat  was  anodiertti' 
enilet  tiotb,  vAaiRoMd.  His  breechea  jmb  ilMi 
Mt  wbattoned  at  die  kneea,  not  frem -uiy  sIoKnyBesa^ 
batio^ev  abroad  p^  of  aoarietgarten.  Hiestotft-* 
iags  wen  Mae,  with  ivMleobxilES }  he  wore  hige  sil- 
««rahoe'lhiofctoaj»biWMt  paste  bacUe  in  Ms  hat-baad) 
03 
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bis  eteeve-bnttons  were  gold  seven  ahillmg  pieces,  and 
be  had  two  or  three  gameau  bangii^  u  oiDaoieBts  to 
his  watch-cfaain. 

Oa  making  some  ebqniriefl  about  him,  I  gUhered, 
that  be  was  descended  from  a  lioe  of  farraers  diat  had 
always  lired  en  the  same  spot,  and  owned  the  saote 
property ;  nod  that  half  of  the  cbnrob- yard  was  takra 
np  with  the  tomb-stones  of  bU  race.  He  has  all  his 
life  been  an  important  character  io  tbe  place.  When 
a  yomigster,  he  was  one  of  the  most  roaring  blades  of 
the  nraghbonrbood.  No  one  could  matdt  bim  at  wrest- 
lii^  {Htcbing  tbe  bar,  cndgd  play,  and  other  ^hletic 
exercises.  Like  the  renowned  Pinner  of  Wake&eld, 
he  was  the  village  champion ;  carried  off  tbe  priie  aC 
all  the  fairs,  and  threw  bis  ganntlet  at  the  coontiy 
round.  Even  to  this  day,  Uie  old  people  talk  of  his 
prowess,  and  undervalue,  in  comparison,  all  heroes  of 
tbe  gi-een  that  have  sueceeded  bim ;  nay,  they  say, 
that  if  Ready-Money  Jack  wwe  to  take  the  field  even 
DOW,  there  is  no  one  could  stand  before  him. ' 

When  Jack's  father  died,  tbe  neighbours  shook  their 
heads,  and  predicted  that  young '  bop^il  wovld  socm 
make  way  with  tbe  old  homestead ;  but  Jack  &U)Sed 
all  their  predictions.  The  moment  he  succeeded  to 
the  paternal  fiarm  he  assumed  a  new  diaracter ;  took 
a  wife,  attended  resolutely  to  bis  affairs,  and  became  an 
industrious,  thrifty  farmer;  With  the  family  property 
he  inherited  a  set  of  old  &mily  maxims,  to  which  be 
steadily  adhered.  He  saw  to  every  thing  himself,  put 
bis  own  band  to  the  plough,  worked  hard,  ate  bear- 
tity,  slept  soundly,  pud  for  every  thing  in  cash  down,' 
aod  nev»  danced,  except  he  could  do  it  to  Uie  music 
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of  his  own  money  In  both  pocketa.  He  has  oerer  bera 
without  B  hundred  or  two  pounds  in  gold  by  him,  and 
nerer  allows  a  debt  to  stand  unpaid.  This  has  guned 
him  hia  cmi«nt  name^  of  which,  by  the  bye,  he  is  a 
little  proad,  and  has  caused  him  to  be  looked  upon  aa 
a  very  wealthy  man  by  all  the  village. 

Notwithstanding  his  thrift,  however,  he  has  never 
denied  himself  the  amnaements  of  life,  but  ha«  taken 
a  share  in  every  passing  pleasure.  It  is  hia  maxim, 
that  *'  he  that  works  hard  can  affiird  to  pay."  He  is, 
therefor^  an  attendant  at  all  the  country  ^rs  and 
wakes,  and  has  signalized  himself  by  feats  of  strength 
and  prowess  on  every  village  green  in  the  shtre.  He 
often  makes  his  appearance  at  horse  races,  and  sports 
his  half  guinea,-  and  even  his  guinea,  at  a  time ;  keepir 
a  good  horse  for  his  own  riding,  and  to  this  day  is  fond 
of  following  the  hounds,  and  is  geno^ly  in  at  the 
death.  He  keeps  up  the  rustic  revels,  and  hospita- 
lities  too,  for  which  hia  paternal  fann^bonse  has  always 
been  noted,  has  plen^  of  good  cheer,  and  dancing  at 
harrest-home,and,  above  all,  keeps  the  "merry  night,"* 
as  it  is  termed,  at  Christmaa. 

'  With  all  his  love  of  amosement,  however.  Jack  is, 
l^  CO  means,  a  boisterous  jovial  companion.  He  is 
seldom  known  to  laugh,  even -in  the  midst  of  hia 
gaiety,  bat  muntuns  the  same  grave,  lion-like  de- 
meanour.   He  is  very-slow  at  comprehending  a  joke, 

-  '  UkaBT  Nkht.  a  nttic  tnen7-nMlunK  ia a  bimboOH, abiMt 
Chrittan,  cemmon  in  xtme  ptrtt  of  Yorkakire.  Tbere  ii  abandiiiM 
of  bomel;  fare,  ten,  cake*,  fhiit,  and  ale,  nhoiui  feiU  of  iv^tf ,  aniii> 
■ing  gaaei,  rampiag,  dtoclng,  and  kitting  withal.  Thty  CMiunoiiIy 
bnak  sp  at  Bidalght. 
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tatA  i4  apt  Ut  ait  pn^uUog  at  it  witli »  peqilexed  kxAi 
nrhil^  the  rest  of  the  company  is  in  b  roar.  Tim 
(ravily  has,  perh^pa,  grown  od  him  with  the  growing 
w^ght  oi  his  character  t  for  be  is  gradually  luing 
iaUt  potriarohal  dignity  in  bis  native  place.  Though 
he  no  longer  ta^es  an  active  part  io  athletic  sports, 
y«t  he  always  presides  at  tben^  and  is  ^^ealed  to  on 
1^  oocasionB  as  smpire*  He  muotaios  the  peace  on 
the  village  green  at  bolyday  gaaies>  and  qudU  all 
brawb  and  quarrels  by  coUaring  the  parties,  and  sbak>- 
faig  then  boutily  if  nfractocy.  No  one  ev«r  pretends 
to  raise  a  hand  againpt  hinii  ^^  to  coDtend  against  tut 
decisionft}  the  yoang  men  having  grown  op  in  halwtnal 
awe  of  his  prowess,  and  in  implicit  deference  to  hlra 
■»  the  chatapioB  a^d  lordof  tiw  green. 

He  is  ft  regulM-  Cniquenter  of  the  village  ipn^  the 
landlady  having  been  a  sweetheart  of  bis  in  early  life, 
and  he  having  always  ooatinued  ea  kind  terms  widt 
bw*  H«  seldoni«  bovaver,  drinka  any  tlung  bnt;  • 
^oght  of  tic,  SDMikea  bi»  pipe,  and  pays  Us  recluBr* 
ii^  before  leaving  t^e  ta^roeia.  Herebe  "  ^ve«bui 
little  senate  laws;"  decides  betB>  which  «t«  veq[ 
^erally  referred  to  him,  deten^inea  qpva,  tbs  qha- 
Qtctrrs  apdqwditieavf  bors«a;  aodt  indeed,  plafs  now 
4nd  thee  the  part  of  a  judge  in  settling  petty  dispBiet 
between  ncighboiua,  vbicb  otherwise  night  have  been 
noned  by  ooufKtry  attorney  i|ito  tpletable  btwaaita. 
Jack  is  very  candid  and  impartial  in  bia  deciuiHis,bat 
be  baa  not  ft  bead  to  earry  a  long  argument^  and  is 
very  apt  to  get  perplexed  asd  out  of  pattenoe  H  Aera 
is  much  pleadhig.  He  generally  breaks  through  the 
argument  with  a  strong  voice,  and  brings  meters  to 
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•  vjiiaroBry  w^vvftn,  .by  ifnmcnotiag  srtwt  V  oalU 
tbe  "  vpshot  <tir  the  fausuiess/'  9Ct  ia  OCh^  v«rdsf 
"  the  lODff  Vkd  the  short  of  the  «HltcK." 

ja^  OBfie  niftdc  ft  journey  to  Loodon,  b  great  muiy 
years  ftione,  irluci^  has  luraiAed  butt  w^  tf^ucs  c^ 
«owrertBtioo  #wr  ninwt.  H«  wv  Ae  old  king  oa 
tfw  TeqnKse  st  WmdMOr,  yrho  stopped  apd  pdided 
Uki  QDt  t»  one  of  tkt  j/siflaeeuea,  bemg  f^robBbljr 
■tnuikwith  Jack's  tmlyjteontaiilikeaKimnnce,  Tba» 
is  a  fftTourite  anecdote  with  him,  and  bav  ne.dodbt,' 
ln4  a^graat  eSbctJD  Dtakin^  Jus  a  moat  Jdyal  mb^ect 
^Qr.aiuWjMiapiteof  taaK8andpoot**-natea.  He  ma 
9im>»tXmihfikms!iilbvt  vheueheikad  bdlf  tbebut- 
t9iw  art  pff  jhiiB  smt,  jUtA-aigaag  of  ^akpodiBt»f  ait* 
tn$itedLbybi8e3£tcxml[«hoir<tf  gdld«udaiIvK*.D)aida 
amgoliraUempt.tolHMiie  hia  m  iw  waa  garing  at « 
^Mwr,  :batfor«Me.tbeiriiniiidtbattiiey  had.oaii^a 
tmtwr;  fer Sack  toactadaa great  wmders dunong  .the 
9»agM£ainMn4id.aiiiangtlMHitfii^»eB.  •QotxiiS* 
iieigUMHira,fvi!bp  tad  MoefODfanfed  Jiim-to  Sma^  nod 
KHanrtth  jumatdfce  fair,  ibroo^t  ibadc«B^eooiuit  of 
hi«.e]^oiJb, 'Vhfeh  ESisedit^'fnde  of  [dtearholpitftt 
1age»  ffrbo  caoaideied  tbdr  ooMi|iifrion:ae  hanng  aab* 
^md  .all  liondon,  and  aclipved  the  adderevienta  a£ 
KHr^E^dEaOrcrwthedceQaRiadAibiBHoodhiaiBelf. 

Qf  dateyeazs  the  old  felknr  hai  bqpui  tOAke  the 
mcld,eaMlgr<  be  arorka  ku,  .aad  indDlgce  in  ftKOter 
kume}  hn  aon  faavioggnntn  np^  and  laacBeeded  te 
fajat  bolli-in'tiie  IdHonaf  te)&nn,  and  tbeexfdoito 
af  Ihe  .grecM.  JAe  all  ,<f«ia  of  ffiatingauhed  men* 
howneiyhis  fiMhar'aiSCBOvn  ia  a jfipBfhanl^ife  to  hi^ 
for'>hexmMNr«ane  op  to  public  expectation^  tbon^ 
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a  fine  active  fellow  of  three  and  twenty,  and  qoite  the 
"  cock  of  the  walk ;"  yet  the  old  people  declare  be  is 
nothing  like  what  Ready-Money  Jack  was  at  bis  time 
of  life.  The  youngster  himself  acknowledges  bis 
Inferiority,  and  has  a  wonderM  opinion  of  (he  tdd 
man,  who  indeed  taught  him  -all  his  athletic  accom- 
plishments, and  holds  such  a  sway  orer  him,  that  1 
am  told,  even  to  this  day,  be  would  have  no  hesitataon 
to  take  bim  in  his  hands,  if  he  rebelled  against  pater- 
nal gorerament. 

lie  squire  iKdds  Jack  in  very  high  esteem,  and 
shows  him  to  aO  bU  visitors  as  a  specimen  of  old 
&iglish  "  heart  of  oak."  He  frequently  calls  at  his 
bouse,  and  tastes  some  of  lus  bojne-brewed,  vrtadi  is 
excellent.  He  made  Jack  a  present  of  old.  Ihuser's 
*'  Hundred  points  of  good  Hnsbandrie,"  which  has  fur- 
Dished  him  with  reading  ever  since,  and  is  bis  text.book 
and  manual  in  all  agrictdtiH«I  and  domestic  concents. 
He  has  made  dc^'s  ears  at  the  moat  favourite  passages, 
end  knows  many  of  the  poetical  maxims  by  heart. 

'Hbbeta,  though  not  a  man  to  he  daonted  or  flutter- 
ed  by  hi^  acquaintuices,  and  thoogh  he  cherishes  a 
sturdy  independence  -of  mind  and  manner,  yet  is 
'evidently  gratified  by  the  attentions  of  the  sqiiire» 
.whom  he  has  known  from  boyhood,  and  prcmotmces 
"  a  true  gentleman  every  inch  of  bim."  He  is  also 
on  excellent  terms  with  Masto-  Simon,  who  is  a  land 
of  privy  counsellor  to  the  bmily,  but  his  great  favourite 
is  the  Oxonian,  whom  he  taught  to  wvestle.and  play 
fi.t  quarter-staff  when  a  boy,  and  considers  the  most 
pramising  young  gentlrahan  in  the  whole  county. 

BraceMdgt  HaU. 
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hui^Hite  Progress  of  Human  Happiness  and  Perfee- 
tibilitj/  of  the  Understtmding. 

It  is  U)«  opnion  of  many  that  not  only  art  and 
sdence  mil  indefinitely  adrance  and  improre,  bat 
also  that  hmnfin  happiness  will  indefinitely  increase, 
—that  though  mankind  cannot  attain  perfection,  they 
will  ever  continue  to  approach  it.  Bgt  as  happiness 
consists  in  agreeable  thoogbts  and  sensotioiis^  on  ■ 
diooght  and  sensation  it  mnet  still  depend.  Can  they 
become  more  swift,  more  nnmerous,  or  more  vi^Ad  } 
The  r^idity  of  thought  is  as  great  as  its  nature  will 
admit.  Ideas-nuqr  become  more  accttrate  in  propor- 
tion as  science  edrances ;  bat  though  the  judgment 
may  be  improved  by  a  nicer  analyus  and  a  closer 
comparison  of  its  mental  storesj  the  imagination  wilt, 
in  consequence,  lose  much  of  its  illnsion  and  its 
diarms.  '  An  equilibrium  will  thtia  he  preserved — 
yrhKt  is  gained  in  one  respect  is  lo«t  in  anotiier.  The 
influence  on  the  sensations  is  the  same  j  if  they  he* 
come  more  susceptible  to  pleasure  they  will  alA>  be 
more  subject  to  pun. 

Even  should  the  happiness  of  the  majority  of  rosn- 
Idnd  increase — ahouM  the  means  and  rircomstances  on 
which  it  depends,  become  more  favourable  to- its  pro- 
gress, and  many  of  itsobstructions  removed,  the  hapi»- 
ness  of  the  j^fled  few  does  not  in  its  nature' admit  of  any 
material  increase.  Modi  of  tiiat' happiness  depends 
on  the  snpericffity  they  possess  over  others.'    The 
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8trag{^  for  this  distinclioa,  the  means  of  cxcUiiig 
high  adniirat)(Hi,  the  1<^  sympathies  wbidx  we 
aroiued,  cao  uever  be  attended  with  {greater  distinction 
or  adrsDlage  than  haa  filready  prentled.  'T%e  ooBtnst 
betwesn  misary  and  bapjHnets,  bebmen  poverty  and 
riches,  between  genius  aiul  stapidityf  will  never  be 
greatar  thtm  it  iw  beefi.  'Jbepr(d>dnl^ia,  that  die 
disUnctioo  will  te  &r  leu,  tod  that "  the  peasaut's  &oe 
will  cofBe  stili  «Banr  Aecoortier'*  heel."— tAU,  thei»- 
tom,  tlut  wac  csslcvlated  to  hp^^tfj  baffmm  by  iti 
wtft  ami  to  impart  a  diMzling  xslne  to  wx^usitiong 
from  the  difficult  of  tttejrattwnmwn^  «ad  the  povelty 
of  th«ir  posaeawHij  irUl  oude^o  rather  a  diminidioo 
tbn  ao  iBcreaie. 

Iluqgb  it  be  difficult  to  deaenbe  tiie  predae  Uout* 
of  the  c^wctttM  of  hnmBQ  cagoyioeBt,  loircely  anj 
we  who  doea  not  niBUke  »a  idle  for  a  solidjwlg- 
BWHt,  «n  r«a^  €eme  to  tiie  aopolBsieB  tbat  thaw 
fBpi»c»ties  are  Wicaited  ia  tlieir  power  of  cnltivitioii. 
Hid  indefinite  bi  tbdrflDaceptihilijIy  of  impreveraent. 
Xbese  notionK  liave,  evidmUy,  uiMa  bom  a  qurit  of 
eatiiosMwai,  And  they  ppeseat  iw&ctsDrexperiaioeto 
aappoct  thetq.  b  m^  be  that  those  -wbe  agtertiyn 
MOfp  wodiawte  opiaiow  areaoitaidwwl  )^4be<eatha' 
siascic  as  defidott  in  force  of  iateUect  tb>t  the 
bi^MstM^BroftlkrAopUieaMiiDdicaited  by  cxevHog 
or  aijioMiag  am  tfMiegt  and  dwibtiml  ijyomfii.  it 
h^yeos,  bawgaff  that  aU  tbaonos  caaiwtbetnw; 
the  myori^  (tf  (bam  are  &U«.  Xh^«B0ef»)tycaaiii4 
W- tftertJUg  n  feiyBlniniblf  fJBmipthinfCf  lio  nhntJiM 
th>  gndenrtwadiag  apwist  tbaiw<whicli««-ni^«m>w« 
•M^  w^fwt-of^ftnriltfHJw  fnatfriilii ^ftimtim^ 
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iag  a  ^keooot  fUvic,  wUdi  Is  blown  to  its  original 
BOthingiteM  ^  tJie  Qrqt  rough  btwte  that  nait*  U. 
Some,  indeed)  we  of  b  bwdier  growth)  tmi,  if  th^ 
dutnce  to  survire  the  blast,  the  accidental  escape  ii 
iddticed  *B  am  argamait  to  «app(Hl  their  otenul  immn- 
tabilily.  It  is  «ai«inl]r  «d  evideace  of  great  mad  to 
fons  a  qrftemirf  order  and  regularity  out  (tf  di^intol 
and  acfttterod  pri]id)des  j  bdt  the  probabili^  i»,  that 
luch  ajBtema  wiU  be  feUackwa,  anleu  coiabract«d  by 
jadgmeat»  iaatead  of  &Bcy.  Iliere  ar^  in  troth,  no 
faetato  fliipport,aadBo  experien««  to  jiMtify,(bebolief 
in  the  dectiioe  of  pofsctibiHty* 

Otttl&tea  ef  CAarader. 


CLASSICAL  STUDIES. 


Homer — 'Ptrgil—Demosthtnet — Cicero-^Modem 
EngUah  Poets. 

ClmhoO.  l^waWr*  was,  for  aoaw  ycara  after  he 
^tod  Domy  cril[^:e,  the  deHgte  «f  tha  Bcminisoeat 
(UjF.Biiav)$B«ehitbadbMtieranbel*r«tti»ttin)e.  H« 
4Mrtke^feoDncKtabfs  dwost  iitfiuitadttttfattoBof  Trsso 
te  FaMuc^  tnwfllaiiQD,  and  of  Honer  ia  Pvpe's^  and 
ibat,  avail  tbert*  he  £bH  Ae  qdaodid  biToaation  with 
whidt  Honer  faitradaces  fais  catalogae  of  (ii«  Bb^  and 
tteooblcapcedi  of  Saipedos  to  Clancna,  At  Dona; 
be  read,  ia  the  or^paal,  the  two  great  que  poems  of 
anNqnity,  and  then  prefemd  the  Roman  to  the  Grecian 
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bard.  At  a  subsequent  time,  he  reDewed  his  Otcek 
edncatioQ  nader  the  Iste  Dr.  Harwoo(]>  andbedieD 
began  to  be  sensible  of  the  tra&scendent  beanties  of  the 
latter. 

'  Homer  has  since  been  his ,  favonrite  anthor.  The 
sablime  conceptions,  vind  figures,  interasting  nana- 
tives,  bat  more  than  all,  the  exquisite  style  and  perfect 
common  sense  of  the  Maeonian  bard,  are  far  above  any 
pnuse  which  they  can  receive  in  these- pages.  His 
woric  is  a  prodigy  j  we  mnst  suppose,  either  that  he 
was  preceded  by  other  writers,  whohadbroughtpoetr; 
to  the  perfection,  or  nearly  to  the  perfection,  in  which 
we-find  it  in  his  writings ;  or  that  he  himself  was  the 
creator  of  the  poetry  of  his  own  immortal  work. 

It  is  observable  that  Herodotus*  seems  to  declare  for 
the  latter  opinion.  '  As  for  the  Oods,'  these  are  his 
words,  "whence  each  of  them  was  descended,  orwhe- 
tber  they  were  always  in  being,  or  under  what  shape  or 
foim  they  existed,  the  -  Greeks  knew  nothing  til)  reiy 
lately.  Hesiod  and  Homer  were,  I  believe,  about  four 
hundred  years  older  than  myself,  and  no  mare;  and 
these  are  the  men  who  made  a  theogony  for  the  Greeks, 
who  gave  the  Gods  th^ir  appellations^  defined  their 
qualities,  appointed  their  honours,  and  described  their 
forms.  As  for  the  poets  who  are  -said  to  have  lived 
before  these  men,  I  am  of  opinion  they  came  after 
them."  Herodotus  seems  here  to  express  himsdf  as  if 
he  considered  the  Grecian  Theogouy  to  have  been  the 
invention  of  Homer  and  Hesiod ;  but  whoevo*  reflects 
<»i  its  nature,  its  complication  and  contrinuicdj  its 
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eomitless,  but  cofaemit  teUdcma  aod  d^tendncieiy 
mDBt  be  sensible  t^&t'thiB  wa»  impossible.  . 

Even  if  this  opinicoi  were  admitted,  a  fiirtiter  diffi--. 
c^ty  woold  press  upon  ns.  The  poetry  of  Homer  is 
ooinplete;  the  Btmcture  of  the  hexameter  is  equalled 
1^  DO  other  mode  of  rersificatioa  iaany  Uogoage  j  the 
formation  of  thephnues,  the  collocation  of  .the  words> 
the- ' %aralive  diction,  the  tmimation  of. inanimate 
BBtare^  whatever  else  distinguishes  poetry  from  prose, 
is  introduced,  in  its  moat  perfect  mode,  into  the  poems 
of  Homer.  The  nnirersal  opinion  of  all  ages,  has  ao- 
knoTrkdged  these  to  constitute  the  true  poetical  cha- 
racter, and  no  succeeding  age  has  improved  on  any.  of 
them.  Was  be,  then,  tbe  inventor  c^  them !  Tlifa  ' . 
caueeds  husMOi  -  power.  Was  he  preceded  by  other 
bards,  upon  whom  he  refined,  and  whom  be  transooi-H 
dflktfy  excdled }  If  this  were  the  case,  what  has  be- 
oottie  of  Uieseanteoedent  poeta  ? 

To  Bobrethese  difficulties,  the  Aeminiscent  begs  leave 
tO'  ins^  a  coi^ectare,rin  which  he  has  sometimes  in- 
dolged  himself. — that  there  existed  in  central  Asia,  a 
civilixed  and  potrerfnl  nation,  in  which  the  Saoscritan 
language  was  spoken,  and  the  religion  of  .Brama.pre- 
raled ;  this  the  Initiated  might  reconcile,  by  emble- 
matical explanation,  with  philosophy;  but,  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  was  .received  by  the  people  at  laige, 
it  .wtfB  tiie  mtkest  idolatry ; — that,  cooipariqg  what  (he 
writara  on  India,  and  the  Siamese,  Chinese,  and  the 
Japanese' writers,  relate  of  a  celebrated  man,  whom 
they  severally  call  Budda,  Sommonocoddon,  Fohi,  and 
Xaha,  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  the  samft 
porsun,  and  a  reforo^ier  of  the.  Sanscritati  creed  ^and 
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aerenKM^;  thfttUs  nktoaed  syatem  tmifba  oiAnl 
Buddism,  that  tiin  Rtill  preratk  in  Ttitbry,  dauHf  and 
nnmenNU  ialandi  in  the  Indian  Arch^ielago ;  bnt  that 
Sanoritism  BtlU  exBtB  in  ludoitaD;  thtfaitfaarbcfm 
or  after  the  BnddntkAfan^aDdnotfla-fMm  tlm  tone 
oraally  atrigaed  to  the  fthaloaB  agM^  the  SuucritaM 
apn&d  their  dofArioM  and  kuguagea  over  th«  «iHUtiki 
wfai^A  ]mj  to  tfatdr  weat;  bo  that,  (n  the  otnuae  of  time, 
they  became  the  retigioDBCMed  ittd  language  bodk  of 
C^ece  and  Italy,  that  dviliBAtiW,  aad  the  «ila  and  ad- 
eseea,  flovriahed  umrngt^iem  t  tiUt  Aose  who  itttroda- 
c«dd>em  into  Greece,  were  oalled  dte  I^laagi  ]  tbittbaas 
who  iatrodaoed  then  toto  Italy,  raoeived  the  appdlatioii 
<tt_  Hetnucaasf  that)  by  degreea,  the  Sanacritaa  was 
BMMlddl  into  the  Oireek)«i^:uag«i  that  fi«a  the  Greek 
it  dqiUMTtfed,  is  Italy,  into  the  Latia )  diat  itoM  atata 
crfthhigB  oratiutied  ia  Greece,  (all  the  inraption  of  Um 
Dorians  and  Heraclidse  into  Pelopoaneaas,  about  eigMy 
y^ra  aAer  the  Ttt^  war )  and  in  Italy  twtil  the  pe- 
riod astigned  for  the  foundation  i^  RfHue,  wfaei^  from 
■ome  nnknown  event,  the  gloriea  of  IMnoriawera 
CMuiderably  impaired  j  that,  after  the  settlsBiMit  of 
dw  Dorians  and  H^aolldie,  in  IVlopooncttts,  bat 
while  the  former  baditionaiykaming  of  Greece  wai 
still  remembered,  Hooier  wrote }  tliat,  ia  the  oonAi- 
aion  that  followed  Aia  eiwit,  the  vtemory  of  Honcr, 
and  the  pvtoe&a^  at  oontatnporary  pacta,  tnaloet} 
kftd  that  the  minor  poets  were  never  tevired,  bat  tinff 
the  snper-erainent  merit  of  Homer  resoscitafed  his 
poems,  and  resbMcd  them  to  c^brity. 

This  oonjCKjtnrc  receives  someconnteDsnce  from  &e 
0{Hni(Hi  generally  eatertdned  by  the  aadents>  ibai 
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hMHr  MqtAAi  U6  ktuwtedgfl  in  Sfffpt,  m&  titt 
Bg^'ptiaM  tlidt»  froita  India  ]  and  from  the  system  of 
mt  WiUiam  JotLes,*  renpectiag  the  identity  of  Ae  Iti- 
IBU,  OtetfMj  tad  ItldiaQ  deities ;  among  these.  If  wa 
betiere  Dr.  MilDe,t  we  shoald  Include  ttM  natibiial 
dMtl«»  of  Cbma. 

Batj  iMtfttdver  opinkKu  uftj"  IM  ftttiMd  on  tlKi  fxriiili 
Hfeidt)  baiite  bteB  meatioMd,  mtttiiy  no  donbt  can  b« 
•tttertttiaedof  the  npteme  malcof  th«  Hocaeritipoenut 

Id  OM  fespootj  tlte  ttrong  and  axqidsite  deliitaUicm 
«f  Awacter,  Homer  baa,  Vtiqaestlaasbly,  excdkd  all 
ottwrwrltert.  Hit  tMroei  eonMStute  Dnriy  alt  tk« 
pmm  into  wUdi  nmiihA  on  be  tUvidad ;  tiu  ip«- 
ciesof  thembelefttohlsfeUowen.  BomBtimes,  boff^ 
eTir,beAeM»bda  to  tfadt^  and  then  bk  pencil  ifreqaaUy 
potfsrAd  Bttd  diatiocti  Afi  the  principal  aoton  in  hb 
pomaa  bava  the  bcn^  port«  and^  Aotfixe^  iiU[rim 
•mf  bat Ot^ are aU bmnaiij  Jnd>  tbei«forai iotcnai 
by  tbato  racoBuoi  and  itisfottalMRk 

Her^  Ir^*'  miseraUy  taOt.  With  tht  tae^tioB 
eC  Oide^  aoAf  periiapa,  of  TrntOu,  in  bia  ktoat  hOBr* 
be  taaaacentdly  illtniAaced  iato  be  £iieid>  a  sia^ 
j^enoBags  irtlo  eithte  iapoaea  bf  the  gcand,  or  into* 
nata  l^  Urn  taniaUe^  IhhtanM  ot  Ua  ahavtcter.  iEoeae 
la  vane  than  ina^id :— lie  disgusts  by  his  fears,  his 
Shireringa,  and  his  human  sacrifices ;  and,  in  his  inter- 
noir  with  Halen,  Wbile  IVoyim  on  fire,  ba  is  below 

*  Dt  Ui  cudltnt  ducrtetlon  apou  thU  nl^eet.  Id  tte  •■  AOtOe 

t  Sm  bit  ••  RetiwpKt  of  tbe  Vint  Tn  Yean  of  the  PiotaUot 
HiuioB  to  China,''— umtemtiBg  work,  priBtod  tt  tke  An^o-Chiiwc 
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contempt^  Amata^  bowerer,  is  Vir^l's  crime  ;  he  had 
Invested  Dido  with  grandeur,  he  might  have  made 
Amata  lovely;  and,  as  be  bad  exated  om'  admintipn 
for  the  Tyriao  queen,  he  might  have  drawn  our  tean 
for  die  daughter  of  Latious. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  every  reader,  tbat  Homer'a 
women  are  infinitely  preferable  to  Vu^l's  j  bnt  it  is  not 
a  litUe  remarkable,  that  the  women  of  Ouian  are 
equal  in  grace,  and  superior  in  delicacy  and  feminine 
tenderness,  to  both.  Ilie  Icicles  oo  PUna's  temple  are 
not  more  pure,  more  chaste  than  they.  This  seems 
to  the  Reminiscent  to  afford  a  strong,  bat,  in  his  opi- 
nion, a  solitary  a^ument,  in  favour  of  the  uithentidty 
of  the  poems  which  describe  them.* 

The  "Paradise  Lost"  did  not  admit  the'discijimi- 
nation  of  character^  or  exdtement  of  feelii^,  whidi 
the  Iliad  contains,  Eind  in  this  respect  it  necessarily  is 
its  inferior.  But  the  ability  with  which  JUiltan  strag- 
gled with  this  overvhdmiDg  difficult,  is  prodigiODS, 
and  may  jnstify  our  asserting  the  equality  of  the  poets, 
while  we  admit  the  inequality  of  the  poems.  Per- 
haps, neither  the  Latin  nor  the  English  ^c  coo- 
tuns  any  insnlated  passage  which  can  be  compared 
with  the  description  of  the  Mourner  at  the  Scksd 

■  Tbe  n»|{c  of  esqaMK  poetiy  i»,  prrii(p),  do  where  mm  ooa- 
■piciiaai  Itaan  in  ifae  docilplioii  of  Dido'i  lileDt  Rnd  iniHfMnt  Man 
of  Xatti*,  OD  lbs  infei^al  diore,  and  bcT  relnrn  to  SIchMOt.  Di*eMed 
of  Ibe  cbarai  (•■th  wbkb  it  is  iiiTrsteil  bj  the  poet,  the  •cMte  b  4it- 
gtutinflf  todicron*;  bDt,uit  i(relitcdb;Virfpt,itrian  to  nblimity. 
In  fad,  if  ttie  whole  Bdventiire  od  the  Tyriin  Acre  had  be«n  told  bjr 
tlieordlnu;  |joet,  the  widower  and  the  wide ir  would  alwajihavc  bees 
in  liew,  and  beeo  comic. 
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Gate,  or  of  Prinm's  begging  the  body  of  Hector :— to 
these  only,  Milton's  descriptioo  of  Satan,  in  his  first 
book,  and  some  scenes  in  which  he  introduces  Adam 
and  Eve,  are  inferior.  There  is  no  part  of  Homer 
which  we  read  with  so  mnch  pleasure  as  the  second 
and  sixth  books  of  Vii^.  He  story  of  Nisus  and 
Enryalns  ie  exquisite ;  but  is  it  not  exceeded  by  the 
night  adventures  of  Ulysses  and  Diomedes,  in  which 
we  hear  every  step,  and  feel  every  breath  ?  Homer's 
language  is  uniformly  idiomatic :  Is  not  Virgil's,  occa- 
sionally, too  highly  polished  i  Does  it  not  sometimes 
cease  to  beLAtin?  Has  it  not  too  many  Grecisnls? 
Has  not  the  poem  of  latcretiut,  have  not  the  epistles  of 
Borace,  more  of  the  true  racioess  of  the  LAtin  soil  I 

The  Reminiscent  recollects  the  little  real  admiration 
irith  which,  when  he  was  at  Dooay,he  read  the  Olyn- 
thiacs  and  Philippics  of  Demostheaei^  and  the  pref<»'-' 
ence  which  he  then  gave  to  Cicero ;  bnt  when  he 
aAerwards  pemsed  them  with  Dr.  Harwood,  and,  by 
attending  the  debates  in  Parliament,  was  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  efiects  of  public  spealdng,  he  be-' 
came  sensible  of  the  excellence  of  Demosthenes.  As 
an  ocatAr,  Cicero  ahvaya  appeared  to  the  Reminiscrait 
to  be  entitled  to  the  full  measure  which  he  has  re- 
ceived of  universal  admifation :— he  trembtcB  to  add, 
tfaat'he  thinks  Cicero's  philosophical  worifs  defective 
in  order  and  precision,  and  that  they  ccmtBin  too  many 
words.  His  letters  are  beyond  praise :  it  is  observdile, 
that  an  epistle  to  Lentulos,  in  the  first  book*  of  bii- 
faniiliar«orrespondenoe,coBt8iDs.the  dtlest 'delinea- 

■  Epnt.Ml 
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tion.  9r  rattbtgy  aod  the  moat  artfut  ipology  for  H,  thai 
hu.  appeared'  No  lettersj  aacsent  or  inodeni>  are 
OOtQparable  with  Cieeco'g.  EUsioe  alwajis  carried  i» 
his  pocket  a  vglume  of  those  to  Mticus.  IfOrdBoUng- 
troke'i  may  be  tbought  to  approacb  nearest  to  them. 
Wrom  the  speciipeiu  which  we  have  seen,  it  may  cob- 
fidently  be  expected,  that  the  letters  of  JUr,  Bvrkti 
will  be  foond  emineBtly  beamtJAtl  and  iatezesting. 

Of  the  works  of  the  aoejeata^  which  time  has  ioter- 
cepted  from  va,  it  is  tUffionlt  to  fix  on  that  of  wbi^ 
we  ahould  most  lament  the  loss.  Mr.  Fox  meatimcd 
to  the  Reminisceot  that  he  pvincipaUy  regretted  the 
lost  tragedies  of  Earipides^  aod  the  comedies  of  Meao- 
der :  some  think  the  Decades  of  lidvy,  and  the  portioas 
of  l^tua  which  have  not  reached  us,  a  greater  kiss. 
If  the  RemiiMflcent  could  obtain  aay  of  the  optrm 
deperdita  by  a  wish,  it  woald  be  the  Memoirs  of 
MegaatheneS)  the  Ambassador  of  Sdenoua  at  Palibo- 
tbra,  the  capital  of  the:  Prasii,  or  the  conatFy  w^ered 
by  the  eonSuence  of  the  Gaa^  and  Jtooimu  Whata 
stove  of  andeot  IncEait  leaning  mi^  we  not  expect 
them  to  mifold ! 

Clasakal  UteiBtnre  natnn^  leads  to  a-  constdeFati0» 
of  modern  pottry.  The  Remimscenf  a  idmoat  con{dele 
ignorance  of  the  Italiim  langoage  dots  sot  aUow  bno 
to  speak  of  the  poets  of  that  coanOy.  He  was  once 
familiar  with  tboac  of  Pfauoe,  but  his  totaX  neglect  of 
thetn^  with  very  few  eocceptioDa,  during  the  last-thirty 
]«ra>  sf  his-  Ufe^  hMs  MrM  tfeem  from  bis  recolleetioB. 
He  roneDlbersy  hottefw,  Ms  admiration  of  the  perfect 
styte  of  Doilean,  witbont  a  nseless  epithet  or  imperfect 
word,  and  with  very  little  of  that  inversion  which  is 
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the  great  defect  of  Ffench  poetryj— be  also  recollect* 
his  admiration  of  the  poems  of  Jgtm  B^tistt  Rotu- 
teau  t  who  appeared  to  faim  to  possess  more  of  the 
true  poeUc  character  than,  perhaps,  with  the  excep- 
tioQ  of  Racine,  has  beea  bestowed  on  any  of  his  cooii- 
trymen.  His  works  are  little  known  in  tiiis  cotuitry } 
a  selection  of  them, — (for  ODfortonately  several  are 
highly  objectionable) — was  made  by  Father  Pseree, — 
8B  English  reader  will  be  delighted  with  them,  he  will 
find  that  in  several  ^e  French  bard  has  ascended  the 
winged  steed,  and  soared  mth  do  middle  flight. 

It  was  not  till  "  the  subtle  thief  of  youth"  had 
stolen  all  his  early  years,  that  the  Reminiacent  waa 
rcmlly  seiuible  of  the  wonders  and  charms  with  which 
tlK  pages  of  the  bard  of  Avon  abound,  and  which, 
aoti^thstandlng  his  countless  deformities  and  absur- 
dities, place  him  in  the  British  theatre  iritbout  a  rival 
or  a  second.  Shaktpeare  perhaps  is  the  only  poet 
who  has  pot  ihto  the  month  of  an  actor  a  speech 
which  the  person  whom  Aat  actor  was  intended  to 
represent,  might  have  spoken  on  the  occasion  to 
which  it  is  assigned.  Bmtus  and  Antony  might  have 
uttered  the  very  speeches,  Hamlet  might  have  pro- 
Donnced  the  very  solSoquy,  Macbeth  and  his  La<^ 
oi^ht  have  held  the  same  dialogue,  and  Falstaff  and 
tbe  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  might  have  had  the  same 
cfHiveraation  as  Shakspeare  has  ascribed  to  tbem. 
1^  is  his  peculiar  praise,  and  (at  least  with  the 
single  exception  of  Homer)  no  poet  has  so  many  real 
toncbes  of  simple  or  sublime  nature  os  are  to  be  found 
in  bis  writings. 

Ob  a  hte  penud  of  some  of  the  best  works  of 
x2 
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Dryden  and  Pope,  the  Reminiscent  thought  he  per- 
cdved  a  great  superiority  in  the  former ;  he  remem- 
bers when  he  thoi^ht  the  contrary.  Age,  he  belieres, 
makes  us  fastidious  in  poetry,  and  feel^  mnch  mwe  than 
we  do  in  yoath,  the  truth  of  the  known  obserration  of 
Horace, 

Hcdtocribiu  eiM  poelii, 
Nan  dii  nan  bomine*,  aaa  coDccuere  CoIdduib. 

He  remembers  when  he  knew  by  heart  a  great  part 
of  Dodsley's  Collection ;  he  is  now  insensible  of  the 
merit  of  the  greater  nimiber  of  the  poems  which  it 
contains.  Very  little  poetry  which  has  appeared  since 
the  Mecease  of  Pope  now  aSbrds  him  pleasnre  ;  bat 
Goldsmith,  Collins,  and  some  passages  in  ChorchiU,  he 
yet  peruses  wi^  delight.  Hiia  very  year  he  read  the 
Cmdus  of  Milton,  and  his  Allegro  and  Penseroso,  with 
all  the  zest  and  admiration  of  youth. 

Every  verse  of  Gra^  is  imprinted  in  his  memory.  It 
is  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the  obicurity,  the 
stifihess,  the  bad  rhymes  and  didguatiog  alliterations 
of  that  poet,  bis  works  are  more  read  and  remem- 
bered than  those  of  any  other  English  poet.  If 
all  the  printed  copies  of  the  poems  of  Gray  were 
annihilated,  there  is  not  a  county  in  England,  or  parish 
in  Lcmdon,  in  which  all  his  English  and  all  hia  Latin 
Odes,  and  his  incomparable  Elegy,  might  not  be  sup. 
plied  by  the  recollecUons  of  some  of  their  inhabitants. 

How  very  little  of  GoldemUh  is  known  by  heart  I 
yet  his  language  is  at  once  more  simple  and  more 
elegant,  and  his  rhymes  more  perfect  than  those  of 
Gray.  He  has  nothing  of  Gray's  alliteration.  Stiff- 
ness, or   obscurity,  his  images  are  drawn  from  real 
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Hfe,  and  all  he  aays  comes  home  to  men's  busioess  end 
manners.  To  what,  then,  ore  we  to  attribnte  the 
sapeiior  popolarity  of  Oray  ?  Certainly  not  to  Gotd- 
smitji's  want  of  excellence :  bnt  the  muse  of  Ony 
was  of  a  higher  order.  To  use  an  expression  attributed 
to  Dr.  Johnson^  if  she  has  lomeljmes  the  contortions 
she  has  often  what  Goldsmith  never  has,  the  enthn- 
uasm  of  the  Sybil ;  and  even  her  ordinary  gtut  shews 
her  divine  origin.* 

The  greatest  compliment  which  can  be  pud  to  Oray 
is  to  mention  his  acknowledged  superiority  to  Gold- 
smith. 

The  most  eminent  English  poets  of  oar  own  times 
are  confessedly  Cowper,Lord  Byron,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
uid  Sonth^.f  The  true  poetic  character  is  spread  over 
all  their  poems.  llioBe  of  C<Mper  are  particularly  set 
off  by  a  generd  tinge  of  religious  and  moral  melan- 
choly, that  adds  to  their  general  eflect ;  but  a  mnlti- 
tude  of  his  lines  are  rough,  a  multitude  prosaic;  this 
renders  the  perusal  of  therh  a  task,  and  the  pleasure 
which  attends  it  does  not  always  compensate  the 
labour.  It  is  surprising  that  Southey,  who  has  writ- 
ten and  sdll  writes  so  much,  shoald,  as  in  Ms  Don 
Roderick,  have  written  so  well.  Lord  Byron* x  poems 
contiun  many  passages  of  great  sublimity  and  pathos, 
and  many  of  exquisite  gtuety  and  humour,  but  the 
dtaracters  of  his  principal  personages  often  disgust  by 
their  satanic  wickedness.  Sir  ffdlter  Scotfs  poems 
abound  with  passages  of  the  highest  splendour  and  ele- 
gance, he  carries  his  reader  into  the  scenes  which  he  de- 

*  Bl  Trraiiic<»a  p*Iuit  Del.— Vina, 
t  Qnm,  i>  not  Moorr  luperior  lu  either. 
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acribes,  snd  makes  him  partake  of  their  agitation.  An 
antiquarian  pictureeqne  is  frequently  introduced,  whidij 
particularly  to  those  who  are  skilled  in  antiquarian 
lore,  has  an  indescribable  chaim  ;  bat  his  ease  is  not 
always  laboured,  and  the  attention  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  exert  for  underatanding  the  story,  and  following 
the  clue  of  the  narratiTe,  renders  the  reader  leas  sen- 
sible of  the  cUarma  of  the  poetry.  One  may  appiy^ 
both  to  him  and  Lord  Byroii,  what  Cardinal  de  Reti 
says  of  the  grand  Condti,  "  ^at  be  did  not  do  justiix 
to  the  greatness  of  bit  own  merits,"  We  hope,  and 
we  believe,  that  neither  has  yet  produced  his  greatest 
work. 

Crabbe, — sopietimea  the  Teoiers, — sometimes  iht 
Salvator  Rosa  of  modern  poetry^  will  accompany  those 
who  have  been  mentioned  to  posterity.  When  a  per- 
son has  succeeded  so  well  in  one  line,  it  may  be  im- 
prndent  to  wish  he  had  engaged  in  another ;  yet  it  is 
impossible  not  to  lament  that  his  muse  has  not  ofleoet 
frequented  the  abodes  of  virtue,  of  innocence,  of 
comfort  and'joy. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Pope, — the  merit  of  his  traaslatTw 
of  Hoii^er  is  admitted  l^  eveiy  person  of  leamii^, 
taste,  and  candour.  It  is  true  that  be  often  gebei^zts 
while  Homer  dwells  in  particulars  ;  that  he  too  often 
expresses  the  whole,  while  Homer  expresses  a  part 
only  of  what  be  wishes  his  readeis  to  wderBtsod  i  aiid 
that  by  describing  common  things,  or  occarr«)ces 
with  too  much  pomp^  he  aometames  licrdBTs  on  the 
burlesque.  This  may  be  thought  to  justify  CKbbon's 
expression,  that  "  Pope's  translation  has  every  merit 
accept  that  of  likeness  to  its  original." 
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Melmotl),  in  bis  **  Letters  of  8irTfa(Mnaa  Fkaoabome," 
produces  several  instances  in  whitA  the  tmDslatioii  is, 
i4  ^  opinion,  superior  -to  the  origBwl.  He  cites, 
ttnoag  ihem,  llw  oelebimted  Night  IHece  in  the  ^ghth 
book  of  the  Itiad.  Here  we  thit^  the  admirers  of 
.  Homer  iroBld  qoarFd  mtb  tbe  critic.  Melowtb  [ho- 
ceeds  to  contrast  different  parts  of  the  verBioos  of 
IV>t>e  aad  Dryflec,  and  gives  a  decided  jKviereuce  to 
the  fetin^.  One  passage  dted  by  liim  is  that  wbicb 
daacribea  Androttacbi  retvm^  after  the  interview  at 
the  ScaebB  gate  to  her  maidens  in  the  palaoe.  Drydea 
tbuB  toBBslates  the  origiBai ; — 

**  At  tM>,— Tor  new  ret^iM  be*  ^K  niA  naj, 
B«  Iwxd  Itti  croMd  bclm  mi  Btiod«  M»mj ; 
Hit  towly  miiort  4a  btr  tawn  ittuiat^ 
And,  looking  often  back,  in  lilmFC  moarned. 
Home  wbrn  itae  came  ber  Mcnt  woe  ihe  Tenti, 
AnA  fllk  the  pdaec  with  her  load  Uiacnti, 
Ttwt  lamt  Iwfcwrti  fcwecfcotag  WiUU  MtUra, 
And  IbcKw^  ;*t«lbtt,U'dMd  dqikret." 

It  IB  thtn  Tendered  by  Pdpe, 

"  Thai  lanag  Hid,— tbe  gloTJoot  chief  retoiMs 
Hh«Diwyfcililu.l,  black  with  »bnlhiB  plBne«.t 
HiipifaM|MMl  wMh  «yi«pliMitt<^h; 
CawOHngfuto,  wd  oftraiBrtsbercjc, 

That  ■ocBved  «l  twtry  la«k,— thru,  nOTiiig  ilow, 
SoAgbl  ber  own  paliix,  and  iodnlged  her  woe. 
There,  wfaMc  ber  tean'dephn«d  the  godlike  wan ; 
llwtnfh  M  dw  wtn  tto  Mift  iofevttoat  ca^ 


t  Doet  tfait  convey  Ihe  meaahig of  the  origisd? 
J  Then  to  DO  ilgb  to  the  origlnat,  and  flonwr  certainlr  wmM  ••( 
have  called  it  "  prophetic" 
i  NMhMf  aw  hciM  BooKfic  Hm  Mm  ca|weMio». 
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Tbe  pteM*  ■dda  tbcir  iBia|lwl  wmw  Acd, 
And  noun  Ow  livfaig  Hector  m  the  dsML" 

May  not  the  justice  of  tbe  prelereoce  given  by  Mel- 
moth  to  Pope's  versktn  of  this  pasa^e  be  qnestioiied  i 
Is  not  the  simplicity  of  DryA&a,  homely,  perfaaps,  as 
it  may  be>  thov^^ht  greatly  preferable  to  tbe  Ondiau 
graces  of  Pope  ? 

An  excuse  for  the  ornaments,  with  which  Pope  has 
stadioQsly  attempted  to  set  off  his  translation,  is  for* 
nished  by  the  remark  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  *'  thoogb 
ViT^  wrote  in  langaage  of  tbe  same  general  (abridk 
with  that  of  Homer,  in  verses  of  the  same  measure,  and 
in  an  age  nearer  to  Homer's  time  by  1800  yean,  yet 
he  fonnd  even  then  the  state  of  die  world  so  moch 
altered,  and  the  demand  for  elegancet  bo  moch  in- 
creased, that  mere  nature  would  be  endured  no  longer} 
and  that,  perhaps,  in  the  multitude  of  borrowed  pas- 
sages, very  few  can  be  shown  which  be  has  not  embel- 
lished." It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  general  justness 
of  this  remark ;  but  may  not  the  Reminiscent  be  al- 
lowed to  hint,  that  no  embellishment  should  have  been 
admitted  that  was  contrary  to  the  genius  of  tbe  orip- 
nal;  and  to  ask  whether  many  embeUishments  of  this 
kind  have  not  found  their  way  into  the  translation } 

With  the  translation  of  Pope  that  of  Cowper  will 
sustain  nocomparison.  It  is  literal,  and  may  be  thought 
to  bear,  on  that  account,  a  nearer  resemblance  to  tbe 
original.  It  is  true,  that  if  it  be  examined  word  for 
word,  this  will  appear  to  be  the  case }  but  if  the 


'  Where  did  Pope  find  the  pieljr  of  the  maidi? 

t  Woald  not  "  nfiiMneBt "  have  brea  a  taon  pM]Mr  w«rd  i 
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geneni  ^fect  of  any  one  Bpeedi,'*or  imy  ooe  nairativet 
be^coasideTed,  the  resalt  will  be  very  diSerent.  Let 
their  transhtioiu  of  that  port  of  the  firtt  book  <4  Ae 
Iliad,  which  describeB  tbe  walk  of  the  priest  od  the 
lond-Tesoowfing  shore,  and  his  addresa  to  the  cfaieft 
be  compared  >— whiob  will  be  found  to  give  dte  best 
notions  of  the'  exqniute  charm  of  the  orifpnal }  Broi 
the  most  orthodoz  Oredan  most  give  the  palm  to 
Pope.  Dr.  Johnson  pronounces  his  translation  to  be 
a  poetical  wonder, — a  prodncUon  which  no  age  or 
nation  can  pretend  to  equal."  Is  this  exaggerated 
praised  Dryden's  tranahuion  of  the  £neid  stands 
nearest  to  it ;  a  poet  by  profession,  in  search  of  poeti- 
cal imagery,  poetical  combinationa,  and  poetical  dio- 
ticm,  will  perhaps  find  more  of  these  in  Dryden ;  bnt 
general  readers  will  nnquestiooably  give  a  decided 
prefarence  to  Pope. 

Bemimsceacea  of  Charles  Butler,  Esq. 


THE  ROCKY  LABYRINTH  OP  ABERSBACH, 

IN  BOHEMIA. 

Tbe  village  of  Abersbach,  in  Bohemia,  situated  in  a 
valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Qiant  Moimtaiiu,  at  the 
extreme  confines  of  Silesia,  is  celebrated  for  the  extra- 
ordinary groups  of  rock  which  rise  in  its  environs,  and 
extend,'  though  with  frequent  interruptions,  as  &r  as 
Heuscbeuer.    The  village  borders  on  a  most  beautiful 
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mead,  watered  by*  fliDBUriTDlet^  wlucdi  has  its  aonie* 
in  the  tnidst  of  this  nKky  latrrriath.  It  ts  boanded  mi 
the  soath  by  luge  maflses  <^  tdcL  which  stand  upright 
oontiguODS  to  each  otbtr,  and  separated  only  by  oe- 
rices  of  different  vndths.  He  greats-  nomber  of 
them  ate  one  htiDcbwd  Atethigb  or  apwafds,  and  pre- 
aent  forms  wfakh  are  st^Qlarly  divenited.  Some  of 
then  resemble  works  of  art,  as  columns,  walls,  towers  i 
some  aie  bounded  at  the  top  by  im^olar  cure  lines, 
thoHgk  their  aides  are  as  perpendicnlm'  as  if  they  had 
been  cot  by  a  level.  Others  ar6  bent  in  all  difto 
doDB,  and  their  craj^  snmmits,  which  hang  in  the 
air,  tiireaten  to  descend  every  aaoment  from  their 
perilous  abode.  Some  of  them  stand  upon  an  im- 
mense base,  and  diminish  as  they  rise,  while  others 
retwn  the  same  uniform  dimennions  from  tlKV 
base  to  their  summits.  The  bases  of  many  of  them  arc 
rounded  by  the  action  of  the  waters.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  rocks  is  that  commonly  called  the 
inverted  sugar  loaf,  an  appellation  which  sufficiently 
designates  its  singular  form ;  ^id  many  isolated  pillars 
whichj  though  only  a  few  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base, 
elevate  tbemselvea  amid  their  oompeere  like  a  range 
of  chimneys. 

The  moment  we  rater  the  labyrinth,  we  perc^ve  on 
all  sides  groups  of  rock,  whidi  surprise  ns  the  more, 
because  we  are  not  in  a  Aitbation  to  examine  thdt 
height  and  extent.  Itiey  encircle  a  beabtiftd  mead, 
which  may  be  considered  the  vestibule  of  thelaby- 
rbitfa. 

An  oM  honest  forester  generally  serves  as  guide  to 
those  whose  curiosity  leads  ^m  to  explore  iUb  vo* 
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aantic  l«byriiHb.  They  io0.aw  a  path  wtucb  i»  co- 
vered, in  many  planes,  with  sand  utd  nibl»»b>  fonoett 
from  tragmentt  of  the  rock.  This  path,  vbfeh  to 
sotuetimes  twenty  feet  wide,  andsometiineBaot  more 
than  two,  cOntinnefl  its  conrse  tbrongb  inoumerBble 
wuuUngs  between  the  perpendicular  groups,  and 
those  massei  which,  like  walls,  enclose  them  on  the 
right  and  Itit.  A  peraon  ia  frequently  obliged  to  crawl 
across  the  interrala,  above  which  the  rodca  lean  one 
agamst  the  other.  The  imaginatiou  of  the  old  con- 
ductor has  dlseoveredj  in  the  most  irre^cular  mnsaes, 
resemblanoes  to  a  pidace,  a  cbarch,  a  monttstety,  a 
pnlpit,  and  an  mfinity  of  other  obgecia.  By  this  bapj^ 
discovery,  he  hopes  to  render  them  more  wcffthy  the 
obserradon  of  the  emioiiai 

In  this  labyrinUi,  a  person  is  obliged  to  go  oonti- 
nnally  zig-xag  j  one  tinte  be  walks  on  the  naked  suid, 
at  another  on  the  moss  and  flowery  turf)  at  one  time 
he  passes  under  low  saplings,  at  another,  he  pnrsnee 
the  conise  of  little  rivulets,  whose  smooth  and  limpid 
waters  follow  the  multiplied  sinuosities  of  their  ooune. 
These  little  streams  are,  in  many  places,  jwovided  with 
little  bridges,  or  crossed  by  planks,  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  those  who  explore  this  little  mysterious  world. 
After  joomeying  about  a  leagne  and  a  half>  the  tra- 
veller arrives  at  a  place,  extremely  cool  and  agreeable, 
ornamented  with  saplings,  hung  with  all  boHs  of  mosses 
and  jdants,  and  closed  up,  on  all  aides,  by  ti%mendous 
rocks.  The  load  monnnring  of  a  rivulet,  wtuch  pre- 
cipitatea  from  a  sort  of  basin,  adds  an  inexpressible 
charm  to  the  delights  of  this  solitude.  Underneath 
two  lofty  saplings,  near  a  fountain,  as  cool  and  trans- 
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parNit  as  ima^n&tion  can  concare,  standt  a  uAAe, 
a  bencb,  and  some  seats,  formed  ont  of  the  rock.  This 
place  is  IreqaeoUy  rendered  the  scene  of  festive  hap- 
piness, and  U  freqnentiy  greeted  by  momisg  Tisitants, 
who  come  to  breakfast  there.  The  repast  is  rradered 
delicious  by  the  agreeable  coolness  of  the  place,  i^ch 
invigorate  the  animal  facollies  in  a  surprisii^  muiner. 

lYom  this  resting  place  there  is  an  ascent,  by  a  nar- 
row opoiii^.  The  way  is  difficult,  as  it  leads  orer 
heaps  c^ sand,  produced  by  thewreckscontiunallyfiiU- 
ing  from  the  rocks,  and  which  are  as  friable  as  the 
ashes  near  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  for,  at  every  step, 
the  traveller  loses  his  feet,  and  sinks  in  the  tmcertain 
sand.  Bat  irtien  he  arrivea  at  the  tof),  he  is  more  than 
recompensed,  by  the  sight  of  a  cascade,  which  preci  - 
pntates  from  the  smnniit  of  the  rocks.  The  water  fails, 
in  its  first  descent,  from  a  hdg^t  of  twenty  feet,  oa  a 
rock,  ^ich  impedes  its  perpendicular  course ;  glides 
afterwards  down  a  gentle  descent,  and  completes  its 
coane  by  flinging  itsdf  into  the  lower  basin.  Near 
Hm  stream,  the  rocks  have  formed  a  dark  and  lofty 
vault,  which  presents  a  most  majestic  and  terrible 
aspect. 

It  is  a  work  of  many  days  to  traverse  all  the  different 
paths  which  cross  this  labyriDth ;  but  next  to  the  na- 
tural beaaties  which  we  have  already  described,  is  an 
ancient  castle  in  rains,  situated  in  the  midst  of  those 
masses  of  rock,  and  which,  in  all  probability,  served 
as- an  asylum  for  robbers.  The  guide,  before  he  takes 
leave  of  his  company,  generally  fires  a  pistol  near  the 
narrow  opening  by  which  it  is  entered.    The  sound, 
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which  is  rererberated  and  increased  by  the  distant 
echoes,  resembles  the  rumbling  sound  of  thuoder. 

The  learned  are  generally  agreed  as  to  the  oi^^  of 
Qke  Bin^^ar  forms  of  these  rocks.  They  imagine,  that 
the  whble  space  which  they  cover  was  formerly  a 
moantain  of  sand,  and  that  a  violent  irruption  of  wa- 
ter, forcing  a  passage  through  the  parts  which  were  less 
compact,  carried  them  away,  and  left,  conseqoently, 
deep  spaces  between  the  solid  masses.  Sach  is  ^e 
general  opinion,  bat  it  is  still  doubtfal,  whedier  tiie 
^fect  has  jwoceeded  from  a  sudden  irraption,  and  whe- 
ther It  may  not  be  more  natorally  traced  to  that  slow 
bntDnremittiiig  action  of  nature,  which  metamorphoses 
every  thing  ^r  a  certain  lapse  of  time,- though  its 
immediate  agency  excites  no  attention. 

the  mountain,  known  by  the  name  of  Henscheoer, 
or  Heoschaar,  forming  the  southern  extremity  of  this 
chain,  is  in  Silesia,  in  the  connty  of  Olatz,  about  two 
miles  and  a  half  aorth-eaat  of  the  town  of  this  name, 
and  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north  of  the  little  town  c^ 
Reinerz.  In  approaching  the  moantain  in  this  direc- 
tion,amo8t  delightfal  meadow  opens  at  its  feet.  Itis 
difficult  to  reach  it  on  this  side,  though  considerable 
eCfortswere  made,  in  1763,  to  laciUtate  the  access, 
TTie  traveller  passes  constantly  over  ledges  of  rOcks, 
which  are  detached,  and  laid  one  over  anottier,  in  alt 
directions.  Some  of  them  are  as  large  as  houses, 
others  equal  churches  in  magnitude ;  nor  can  imt^na- 
tion  pve  its  creations  a  greater  diversity  of  form  dian 
these  rocks  present.  The  greater  part  of  these  rocks 
ere  naked,  but  at  a  considerable  hei^t  we  meet  a 
apace  idiich  has  been  called  the  garden,  and  which 
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contains  trees  and  plants  of  variotu  kinds.  Tlie  rodn 
lift  themsdTes  all  aronnd,  [»led  one  over  another.  On 
^e  Mmmit  of  TafeUtein,  which  is  one  of  the  most  ele- 
vated, &ere  is  a  most  interesting  and  romantic  pros- 
pect. The  rock  on  which  it  is  fixed  is  cot  perpendi- 
cular, like  a  wall,  at  a  deptji  of  many  hoDdred  feet, 
and  extends  through  rarions  wfaidings,  along  the  fron- 
tiers  of  Bohemia.  A  balustrade  has  been  erected  there, 
in  conseqaence  of  its  being  honoured  with  a  rait  1^ 
^e  Prince  of  Prossia.  This  balitstrade  leads  to  the 
very  extremity  of  the  rock,  where  the  spectator  may 
contemplate  with  securi^  the  delightftil  prospectwhidi 
opens  befiare  him,  in  all  directions.  Under  his  feet  he 
beheads  the  I0A7  mountains  extending  south  and  west, 
and  presenting  summits  which  are  sometimes  roanded, 
and  sometimes  tennioated  in  a  point.  The  extenuTe 
prospect  carries  the  eye  of  the  spectatcv  over  the  dis- 
tant Bnranan,  Nachod,  and  a  great  nnmbo:  of  otfier 
places  in  Bohemia,  immortalited  by  the  aimals  of  the 
thirty,  and  of  the  seren  years'  war.  He  trevriler  has 
some  difficulty,  however,  in  bdieving  that  he  has  Bobe- 
ntia  actuallybefore  him,  for,  at  this  immense  height,  the 
mountdns,  which  separate  the  towns,  castles,  vill^es, 
and  convents,  disappear  from  the  sight,  so  that  he 
imagines  that  he  perceives  nothing  but  a  terel  tod  ex- 
B  plain. 

7%e  Muropean  Magfixine. 
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THOUGHTS 

ON    THB    WORDS   "TURN    OUT." 

"WfHtimtpr  TWu,  "  tprs  fW."— Soas.' 

Torn  Out  1 1 1  There  are  in  the  Bngliib  langu^e  do 
two  wordfl  whicli  act  so  forcibly  in  excitdD^  sympftthy 
aadcompaasioti.  There  is  id  them  a  melancholy  ca~ 
dence,  beutifnUy  oorrespoDding  with  the  sadness  of 
the  idea  whidi  they  express :  they  awaken  in  a  mo- 
ment the  tenderest  reodleclioBfl,  and  the  most  anxioua 
fnebodjngsi  there  is  la  them  a  taliamanic  charms 
which  l**flTi»>nnM  alike  all  age*  and  alt  dispositioDH; 
Ae  Chnicll,  the  Bar,  and  the  SauUe^  are  all  comprised 
ki  the  range  of  its  operation  t  indeed,  we  beliere  ^t 
in  no  profession,  in  no  raulf  of  lifo,  we  shall  find  the 
iHUi  vbo  can  meditotej  without  an  inward  feeling  of 
nwhd  depteMKHL,  on  the  nniple,  tlie  nnstadied,  the 
Hia0«olad  Pathos  of  the  words  "Torn  Oat." 

lailneti^raordlnBry,  thatwiien  the  ideaisinitsdf 
BO  tngio,  sod  ^es  birtfa  to  sach  sombre  sensations, 
Meipomeiu  afaonid  ham  alti^tiier  neglected  the  ilhis- 
tratioQ  oC  it !  Is  it  not  atiU  more  sxtraordiaary  Oat 
her  apofbvd  uiler,  Thalia,  should  have  dared  indeoo- 
nmslyt*  jut  wiUi  a  satjeet  so  entirely  iBwrilsd  to  bet 
pea )  To  take  o«r  meaniDg  from  Us  Tcdt  «#  met^lior, 
ia  it  not  estraordiilRry  that  Mr.  Kenney  shoidd  bsrc 
written  a  fan»on  Ae  words  ''Tarn  Out  >"  V^  r^ard 
Mr.  KeiH«y'siMeeasa8aeritege,aproflaiatioii,abw- 
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lesqae  of  tixe  best  feelings  of  onr  oatare ;  and  in  apite 
of  tbe  ii^naity  of  tbe  writer,  and  the  talents  of  the 
performera,  humanity  and  its  attendant  prejudices 
revolt  in  disgust  from  the  scene  which  endeavours  to 
raise  a  lau^  by  a  parody  of  so  melancholy  a  topic. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  pensive  feelings 
which  are  excited  by  these  words :  they  recal  forcibly 
to  onr  mind  the  uucertunty  of  all  human  ^ncenis ; 
they  bid  us  think  on  the  sad  truth,  that  from  power, 
from  affluence,  from  happiness,  we  may  be  '*  tamed 
oat"  at  a  minute's  warning  j  they  whisper  to  us  that 
the  lease  of  life  ia  held  on  a  precarioos  tenure,  subject 
to  the  will  of  a  Providence  which  we  can  neither  con- 
trol nor  foresee ;  they  oblige  us  to  look  forward  to 
that  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  dark  liinits  we 
would  fain  avert  our  e7es ;  thqr  convince  ns  of  the 
truth  of  tbe  desponding  expression  of  the  PSalmist, — 
*'  Man  is  but  a  thing  of  nought ;  his  time  paaseth 
away  like  a  shadow." 

Are  not  these  the  reflections  of  every  thinkify 
mind  ?  If  th^  are  not  we  must  intreat  the  indul- 
gence of  onr  readers  for  the  melancholy  pleasure  we 
take  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject.  The  words  may, 
indeed,  be  more  than  ordinarily  ^et:ting  to  ns,  inas- 
much as  they  remind  as  of  a  Mend  who  in  his  life  was 
"  tnmed  out"  firom  every  thing  that  life  can  bestow, 
bat  who  in  his  death  shall  never  be  "  turned  ont"  from 
that  consolatory  tribute  to  bis  manes, — tbe  recoUec- 
UoQ  of  a  sincere  friend.  Poor  Gilbert  1  the  occur- 
rences of  his  eventful  existence  would  indeed  famish 
materials  for  the  poet  or  the  moralist,  for  a  tragedy 
of  five  Acts,  or  a  homi^  of  fifty  heads.    His  fstheif 
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■Iw^  prophesied  he  would  'Mm  out  a  great  moo  ; 
and  yet  the  poor  fellow  did  Botfamg  bnt  turn  out,  and 
aerer  become  a  great  man.  At  fourteen  he  turned  out 
with  a  bargeinan,  and  lost  an  eye ;  at '  seventeen  he 
was  tttrtwd  out  from  Eton,  and  lost  Kii^*s ;  at  three- 
md-'twenty  he  was  turned  out  of  his  father's  will,  and 
lost  a  thonsBod  a  year;  at  fonr-and  twenty  he  was 
turned  out  of  a  tandem,  and  lost  the  long  odds ;  at 
fire-and  twenty  he  was  turned  out  of  a  place,  and  lost 
all  patience ;  at  six-and-twenty  be  was  turned  out  of 
the  lections  of  his  mistress,  and  lost  bis  last  hope ; 
at  seven-and-twenty  he  was  turned  out  of  a  gammg- 
hoBse,  where  be  lost  bis  last  farthing.  Gilbert  died 
about  a  year  ago,  after  existing  for  some  time  in  a 
miaerable  state  of  dependence  upon  a  rich  uncle.  To 
the  hut  be  was  fond  of  narrating  to  his  fricuds  the 
ncissitudes  of  his  life,  which  he  coastantly  concluded 
in  the  following  manner  $ — **  So,  Gentlemen,  I  have 
been  turned  out  during  my  whole  life ;  you  now  see 
me  on  Uie  brink  of  the  grave,  and  I  don't  care  how 
toon  I  turn  in." 

We  had  not  heard  from  him  for  a  considerable 
space  of  Ume,  and  were  banning  to  wonder  at  his 
protracted  ailoice,  when  a  Mend,  who  was  fitudying 
the  Morning  Pott,  apprized  ns  of  his  decease  by  the 
following  exclamalios:  —  "My  God!  old  Gilbert's 
dead  !     Here's'  a  quunt  torn  out !  " 

Alas  1  how  often  dote  it  happen  that  we  are  oot 
aware  of  the  value  of  the  blessings  we  ei^oy,  until 
cbance  or  destiny  has  taken  them  from  ns.  This  has 
been  the  case  in  our  acquaintance  with  our  lamented 
companion.  How  bitterly  do  we  now.  regret  tliat  we 
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did  Qot>  while  his  life  was  spared,  make  tise  of  hi» 
inestimable  experience  to  collect  some  instrnctiotis  od 
the  art  of  "  turning  out,"  botli  in  the  active  and  the 
neuter  significaUon  of  the  words.  For  sorely  no  two 
things  are  mbre  di^culE  thaa  the  givii^  ot  recdviag 
of  a  dismissal.  To  go  tbroogh  the  <Hie  with  civilitf , 
and  the  other  with  firmoeas,  ia  indeed  a  rare  talent, 
which  erery  qian  of  the  world  should  study  to  attain. 

When  we  consider  the  Tarioaa  chances  and  vicassi- 
tudes  which  awwt  the  dtizens  of  onr  little  common- 
wealth, in  thdr  progress  through  life ;  when  we  recol- 
lect  that  some  of  tbem  will  enter  into  political  life,  in 
order  to  be  turned  out  of  thur  places ;  others  will 
enjoy  the  Utolar  distinction  of  M.  P.'s,  that  they  may 
be  tunied  out  of  tlieir  aeats  the  next  election  ;  while 
others  ag^n,  hy  an  attachment  to  Ctiancery  expedition, 
will  endeavour  to  get  turned  out  of  their  estates  ;— it 
is  surely  worth  white  to  bestow  a  little  attention  up<Mi 
the  most  proper  mod^  of  behaving  under  these  unfo^■ 
tunate  circumstances. 

Mr.  Monxton  receives  a  turn  out  better  than  uiy 
political  man  ot  our  acquaintance.  It  was  of  him  that 
Sir  Andrew  Freeman,  a  Hertfordshire  independent, 
who,  to  do  him  justice,  would  be  witty  if  be  could, 
broached  the  celebrated  remarii,— '"  He  has  turned  out 
go  often,  that  I  should  think  he's  turned  wrong  side 
out  oy  this  time."  Mr.  Monxton,  is,  indeed,  a  frfw- 
nomtoon  m  ias  way.  The  smile  he  wears  on  coming 
into  oflice,  difiera  in  bo  respect  from  ttiat  which  he 
assumes  on  resigning  all  his  employments.  He  de- 
pans  trotn  tbe  etyojvoent  of  place  aod  power,  not 
with  the  gravity  of  a  disapp<»nted  minister,  bvt  wiUi 
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the  BClf-satiafied  air  of  a  snccewfol  eonrtier.  Hie  tact 
with  irtiich  he  cooceala  the  faiward  vexation  of  spirit 
beoMth  an  oshrard  Bereuit;  of  cxinntenance,  is  to  as 
a  matter  of  BgtoQishmeiit.  When  we  hsre  heanl  him 
discussing  hU  retagaaticm  with  a  simper  on  his  boe^ 
and  a  jest  on  his  lip,  we  havB  often  ^ded  that  Mr. 
Kemble  wonld  appear  to  ns  in  the  same  light,  were  hfe 
to  deliver  Wdsey's  soliloqoy  with  the  attitudes  and 
gestures  of  a  harlequin  in  &  pantomime.  Jarenile 
politictaiis  cannot  propose  to  themseh^  in  this  fine 
at  their  profession,  a  better  model  th8a,>Ir.  M<KUtton. 
Nor  is  this  Ml  less  worth;  the  attention  of  the  Mr 
MX.  TfaereareTeryfewladieswliohavetbetaleq^^- 
missing  a  lover  in  proper  aCjrle.  There  are  many  who 
rqect  with  so  anthoritative  a  detneanoor,  that  they 
lose  him,  as  an  acquuntance,  whom  they  only  wish  to 
cast  off  asadanf^:  there  are  many  again  who  study 
civility  to  aoeh  an  extent,  that  we  know  not  whether 
they  r^ect  or  receive,  and  have  do  small  ^fficnlty  in 
distii^nishing  their  smile  from  their  frown.  The  deep 
and  sincere  interest  which  we  fed  in  aH  mattara  relat- 
n^  to  the  advantage  or  imyrcivemeot  <rf'  the  fair  sex, 
todnoes  as  to  snggest  that  an  acBdrany,  or  a  seminary, 
er  an  estaUishment,  shonld  be  forthwith  instituted  for 
the  instruction  of  young  ladies  not  exceedteg  thir^ 
years  of  age,  in  the  most  approved  method  of  saying 
"Tom  Ont."  So  br  indeed  has  onr  aaa]  in  this  laud- 
w3M  ondertaking  canted  tu,  that  wa  havt  actually 
commtaicated  oar  ideas  apoa  the  ntrfect  ttf  a  lady, 
who,  to  quote  from  her  own  adnrtisement,  '^enjojv 
tte  advantagea  of  an  exo^iaA  education,  an  unUem'- 
ished  character,  and  an  aimable  disposidoD."  We  aft 
if2 
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happy  to  xtfotm  our  friends,  and  thfi  ptiblic  in  general^, 
that  Mrs.  Simkios  has  promised  to  derote  her  attentitHi 
to  this  branch  of  female  edacation.  By  the  end  of 
next  month  she  hopes  to  be  quite  competent  to  the  in-  . 
atructionof  pnpils  in  every  mode  of  expressing  "torn 
out:"'— the  Distant  Hint,  the  Silent  Bow,  the  Poudre 
Cat,  the  Courteons  Repulse,  and  the  Absolute  Rqec- 
tion.  We  trust  that  due  encouragement  will  be  giTcn 
to  a  scheme  of  such  general  utiUty. 

In  the  mean  time,  until  auch  Academy,  or  Semi- 
nary, or  Estat^ishment,  shaH  be  opened,  we  invite  our 
■fair  readCTS  to  the  study  of  an  excellent  model  in  the 
person  of  Caroline  Mowjray.  Caroline  has  now 
aeven-and-twcnty  lovers,  all  of  whom  have  succes' 
aively  been  in  favour,  and  have  been  successively 
"turned  out."  Yet  so  skilfully  has  she  modified  her 
severi^,  that  in  most  cases  she  has  destroyed  Hope 
without  extinguishing  Love :  the  victims  of  her  caprice 
continue  her  slaves,  and  are  proud  of  her  hand  in  the 
^ance,  although  they  despair  of  obtaining  it  at  the 
altar.  Tte  twenty-seventh  name  was  added  to  the 
list  of  her  admirers  last  Week,  and  was,  (with  the 
most  heartfelt  regret  we  state  it,)  no  less  a  personage 
than  file  Hon.  Gerard  MootgoEbery. — Alas!  unfortu- 
nate Gerard  t— 

"  Quantft  laboras  in  Charybdi, 
IHgne  pner  mcliore  flamma." 

He  had  entertained  us  foi*  some  time  with  acconnfs 
of  the  preference  with  which  be  was  hoaoored  by  this 
miracle  of  obduney,  and  at  lost,  by  dint  of  long  and 
earnest  entreaty,  prevailed  upon  us  to  be  ourselves 
witness  to  the  power  he  had  obtnined  over  her  aficc- 
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tiona.  We  set  oat  therefore,  not  without  a  ooDsider- 
d>le  susfHcion  of  the  manner  in  which  onr  expedition 
would  terminate,  and  inwardly  anticipated  the  jest 
which  "The  King  of  Clubs"  would  infallibly  broach 
upon  the  sobjectof  Gerard's  "Tom  Oat." 

Notiiiag  occurred  of  any  importance' during  ourridet 
Gerard  talked  much  of  Cupids  and  Hymen,  but  iaae- 
much  as  we  were  not  partakers  of  his  passion,  we 
could  not  reasojiably  be  expected  to  partake  ef  his  in- 
spiration. 

Upon  our  airival  at  Mowbray  Lodge,  we  were  shewn 
jnto  a  room  so  crowded  with  company,  that  we  almost 
fancied  we  had  been  ushered  into  the  Earl's  levee,  in- 
stead of  his  daughter's  drawing  room.  Ute  eye  of  a 
lover,  however,  was  more  keen.  Gerard  soon  per- 
ceived the  goddess  of  the  shrine  receiving  the  incense 
of  adnlation  from  a  crowd  of  votaries.  Amongst  these 
he  immediate^  enrolled  himself,  while  we,  apprehen- 
sive that  our  company  might  be  boublesome  to  him, 
hni^  back,  and  became  imperceptibly  engaged  in  con- 
versation with  some  gentlemen  of  opr  acquaintance. 
To  speak  the  troth,  on  our  way  to  "  the  Lodge"  these 
"  'Hionghts  OB  Tarn  Out"  had  been  the  sutgect  of  our 
reveries,  and  whatever  expressions  or  opinions  we 
beard  around  us,  appeared  to  coincide  with  the  cogi- 
tations with  which  we  were  occupied.  We  first  be- 
came much  interested  in  the  laments  of  an  old  gentle- 
man, who  was  bewailing  the  "Turn  Out"  of  a  friend  at 

Uie  last  election  for  the  county  of .    Next  we 

listened  to  an  episode  from  a  dandy,  who  was  discuss- 
ing  the  extraordioapy  coat  "Turned  out"  by  Mr, 
Michael  Oakley  at  Uie  last  coun^  ball.    Finally,  we 
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were  engaged  in  a  desperate  a^fument  witb  aAK^c- 
camist,  upon  the  comparatire  d^pve  of  talent  "tamed 
out"  from  each  of  the  paUk  schools  doring  the  last 
ten  yean.  Of  coone  ve  proceeded  to  advocate  die 
cause  of  our  foBter-molher,agdnst'^c  pretensions  of 
oar  nnmeFOQS  and  iUnstrions  rivals.  Alas  !  we  fdt 
oar  onworthinese  to  stuHl  forward  as  Etona'a  HuMgy-, 
lists,  bat  we  made  op  in  enthasiasm  what  we  wanted 
in  ability.  We  raa  over  with  volubility  the  namea  of 
those  thrice-boturared  models,  whose  deserved  success 
is  constantly  the  tbeme  of  a{^lause>  and  the  Ufe*spriflg 
of  emolation  anunigst  their  successors.  We  had  jost 
'  brought  our  catalogue  down  to  the  names  of  our  more 
immediate  forenmnov,  and  were  dwelling  with  much 
complacency  oa  tbe  abiliUea  which  have,  doring  the  last 
few  years,  so  nobly  supported  the  fur  fame  of  Eton  at 
the  universities,  when  our  eye  was  caught  l^  the 
countenance  of  our  Honourable  Friend,  which,  at  this 
moment,  wore  an  appearance  of  sach  unusual  deqxm- 
dence,  that  we  hastened  immediately  to  investigate  the 
cause.  Upon  inquiry  we  learned  that  M<»tgomery  was 
most  romantically  displeased,  becuise  Caroline  bad 
refused  to  sii^  an  ur  of  which  he  was  passioBately 
fond.  We  found  we  had  just  arrived  in  time  for  tbs 
finale  of  tbe  dispute.  "And  so  you  can't  wng  this  to 
oblige  me}".8Rid  Gerard.  Caroline  looked  refusal.  "I 
shall  know  better  than  to  cspect  such  a  coudescensitMi 
again,"  saidOenrd,  witb  a  low  sigh.  "T^mtvieiurl" 
said  Caroline,  witha  lowconrtesy.  Tbe  siodienoe  weni 
•ananimoiis  in  an  unfeeling  laugh,  in  the  midst  of  wUch 
Gerard  made  a  precipitate  retreat,  or  as  O'Connor  ex- 
presses it,  "  ran  away  like  mad,"  and  we  foUowed  him 
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B8  well  as  we  could,  though  Certsioly  not  "pastibus 
teqttit."  As  we  moved  to  the  door  we  could  hear 
Bandry  criticiains  oa  the  scene.  **  Articles  of  eject- 
ment I "  sud  a  limb  of  the  law.  "  The  faTonrite  dls- 
taDcedl"  cried  a  Newmarket  Squire.  "  1  did  oot  think 
the  breach  practicable  ("  observed  a  gentlemaa  id 
r^iment^.  We  overtook  the  unfortnnate  object  of 
■U  theae  comments  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
faonse.  His  woe-b^one  comitenanoe  might  wdl  have 
stopped  our  malicious  di^ositioQ  to  jocularity;  nevcr- 
tkeless,  we  could  not  refrain  from  whispering  in  his 
CBP— "  Gorard  I  a  decided  TVnt  Out  /"  "  I  beg  your 
pardon,"  said  the  poor  fellow,  mingling  a  smile  for  his 
pun,  irith  a.  tear  for  bis  tlisappointment,  "  1  bc^  yoar 
pard0D,— J  consider  it  a  decided  take  in." — F.  W. 
I'bb  Btohian. 


XXXL— 3. 


Comparison  of  the  Writers  in   the  British  Era  of 

Literature,  with  those  of  Louis  XIV. — i^m 

Mr.  Butter's  "  Setniniscencet." 

SuBscBiBiNG  to  the  well-koowD  verses  of  Lord  Ros- 
common, 

•'  ne  wcigbtj  IwIUm  aToM  E^th  Uat, 

"Dnwa  tloNogli  fteack  wire,  vnld  throvili  wbolepigctiUiMi 

he  yet  donbts,  whether,  speaking  generally,  FVench 
writerB  are  not  superior  to  the  English  in  persfricuity 
and  method.  Their  superiority  in  the  former,  if  they 
rea^  possess  it,  may  be  thot^ht  owing  to  the  mul- 
titude of  eonne<dive  words  in  the  Frendi  knguage; 
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and  to  its  genders,  inflections,  and  varied  tenninatiiKia  ( 
their  superiority  in  the  latter,  to-the  mode  of  French 
edacatioD,  in  which  a  large  portion  of  time,  even  in 
their  humblest  academies,  is  given  to  a  course  of 
rhetoric.  Equally  subscribing  to  the  dedded  sapenor 
rity,  which  the  English  assign  to  Shakspeare  and  Mil-r 
ton,  over  all  the  poets  of  FVance,  the  Reminiscent  yet 
feels  that  other  nations  do  not  seem  to  acquiesce  in  this 
opinion.  This  is  nsaally  ascribed  to  th^  imperfect 
knowledge  of' the  English  lat^^nage;  but  it  maybe 
observed,  that  few,  who  are  not  natives  of  France, 
have  that  complete  knowledge  of  the  French  langoage 
which  enables  them  to  feel  and  judge  of  those  niceties 
of  language,  which  constitute  the  diSerence  between  4 
perfect  and  an  imperfect  style.  It  must  be  added,  that 
both  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr,  Gibbon,  the  former  a  real,  the 
latter  a  professed  admirer  of  the  Grecian  School,  are 
said  to  have  preferred  Comeille  and  Racine  to  the  two 
great  English  bards.  In  the  second  order  of  French 
poets,  none  can  be  compared  to,  Diyden :  Boile&u  and 
Pope,  may  be  considered  to  be  equally  balanced,  the 
style  of  the  former  is  singularly  perfect :  it  has  nothing 
of  the  useless  epithet,  the  pertness,  or  the  ribaldry, 
which  too  often  disfigure  the  strains  of  Pope ;  bat  in 
vain  should  wc  seek  in  the  pages  of  Botleau,  for  the  fire, 
the  ima^uation,  the  dignity,  the  elegant  playfulness,  or 
the  occasional,  though  not  frequent,  tenderness  which 
Pope  displays.  Wbothatreadshishappyimitationof  the 
Intaiaissa  Venus  diu  of  Horace,  does  not  wish  he  had 
oftener  touched  the  mournful  chords  ?  We  have  nothing 
to  oppose  to  the  comedies  of  Moli^re,  the  fables  of  la 
Fontaine,  or  the  elegant  trifles  of  Chalieu  or  Grcsset, 
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ia  novels,— certainly  the  most  nttmerotis  oKpring  of 
modem  literature, — England, — (at  least,  if  we  except 
the  two  moat  perverse  productions  of  haman  talent; 
the  Emile,  and  the  Nauvelle  H^lmse),  has  the  pre- 
eminence. The  French  allow  the  superiority  of  Ba- 
con, Locke,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  over  their  own 
philosophers ;  and  the  superiority  of  Hume,  Robert- 
son, and  Qibbon,  over  their  own  historians }  but  they 
observe,  that  while  Bossuet,  Bourdalouc,  and  Masillon, 
are  to  be  found  in  all  libraries,  and  many  toilets,  in 
every  part  of  the  continent  where  literature  is  culti- 
vated, scarcely  one  English  preacher  or  divine  is  read 
out  of  England.  With  respect,  also,  to  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, they  remark,  that  since  the  death  of  that  great 
man,  the  English  mathematicians  have  done  little  more 
than  slumber  under  his  glories,  while  d'Alembert,  Le 
Geodre,  La  Grange,  La  Place,  and  Carnot,  have  pur- 
aued  his  discoveries,  have  completed  the  grand  edifice 
which  he  left  unfinished,  and  may,  therefore,  be  said 
to  have  given  him  a  kind  of  posthumous  domicile  in 
France. 

In  general,  the  French  mathematicians  do  jusdce  to 
hia  memory ;  hot,  recently,  M.  Bossnt,  in  his  history 
of  mathematics,  has  endeavoured  to  rob  him  of  the 
glory  of  beii^  the  inventor  of  fluxions.  This  appears 
to  make  it  very  desirable,  that  a  new  edition  of  the 
ComTneremm  Epistolicum  of  Collins,  with  a  prelimi- 
nary history  of  the  discovery  of  that  sublime  science, 
of  the  important  consequences  which  have  emanated 
from  it,  and  of  the  disputes  to  which  it  has  ^ven  rise, 
should  be  published.  Is  it  not' to  be  wished,  that  some 
matbenntical  Mectenas  would  make  it  agreeable  to 
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a  Wotlaston,  aa  Ivoiy^  or  a  Babbagc,  to  employ  his 
time  on  vvdia  vork  i  Thia  is  the  more  to  be  desired, 
as  the  Commatium  ^Utolieum  is  become  extremely 

scarce. 

XXXI.— 4. 

7%tfrt8etU  gfoerol  DijffitsUm  of  Ltammg  among  all 
SanJu  of  Ptrwm. 

The  circQDistaQce  which  most  distinguishes  the 
present  era  of  British  literature  from  all  others,  is  the 
greneral  dlffiision  both  of  useful  and  ornamental  knoir- 
ledge,  among  evKy  rank  of  society,  in  a  manner  un- 
known to  former  times,  and  yet  unknown  to  every 
other  nation.  With  all  the  foults  imputable  to  dcwb- 
papers,  and  other  periodical  effusions  of  the  press,  how 
much  useful  information  is  conveyed  by  them,  to  every 
rank  of  society  ?  The  author  of  an  excellent  article  in 
tte  Edinborgh  Review,  for  October,  1819,  shews,  that 
in  a  given  Ume,  an  Englishman  reads  about  seventy- 
fire  times  as  much  of  the  newspapers  of  his  country, 
as  a  Frenchman  does  of  his.  What  a  spread  of  infor- 
mation !  It  may  be  said,  that  the  readii^f  might  be 
more  osefel  and  edifying ;  bat  what  an  exefdse  of  die 
mental  powers  '.  What  an  excitement  to  better  reading, 
to  further  attainment. 

XXXI.— 6. 

Central  X>ifiuioH  of  Literature  among  the  Ladkt 
of  Great  Britain, 

BoT  wbae  the  diasemination  of  ascfnl  and  oraa- 
mcntal  knowledge,  among  persons  ^  every  rank  in  this 
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eoantiy>  is  thus  gsierally  mentioned,  it  would  be  wrong 
not  to  take  particular  notice  of  its  extenaive  difiEasion 
among  the  purest  and  gentlGBt  portion  of  the  comma- 
BJty.  "Womoi,"  aays  Fen^lon,  in  his  Treatise  oa 
Female  Education,  *'  were  designed,  by  their  native 
elegance  and  softness,  to  endear  domestic  life  to  man, 
to  make  rirtae  lovely  to  children,  to  spread  aroond 
them  order  and  grace,  aildto  give  to  society  its  Iiighest 
polish,  tia  attaiomeot  can  be  aboFC  beings,  whose 
end  and  aim  is  to  accomplish  porpos^  at  once  so  ele- 
gant and  BO  salutary :  every  means  shoold  be  used  to 
invigorate,  by  principle  and  culture,  such  native  excel- 
lence and  grace."  How  generally,  and  in  what  a  high 
degree,  these  attainments  are  possessed  by  the  daugh- 
ters of  AJbioOj  all  persons  must  have  obsared,  to 
wbom  opportunities  of  observii^  it  hare  been  given, 
and  who  have  availed  themselves  of  them.  Even  in 
the  learned  languages,  and  the  abstruse  sciences,  se- 
veral are  respectably  informed;  those  to  whom  the 
best  writers  of  their  own  coantiy,  and  the  best  in  the 
French  and  Italian  languages,  are  familiar,  are  nume- 
rous :  tew  are  so  scantily  instructed,  as  not  to  listen 
with  pleasure  and  advantage  to  the  conversation  of 
men  of  learning  and  taste,  or  who  do  not  view  with 
taste,  the  productions  of  ^e  painter  or  statuary  ?  It 
is  rare  to  find  among  them  one,  who  does  not  express 
herself,  boA  in  conversation  and  upon  paper,  with 
correctness  and  grace.  He  Letters  of  the  late  Lady 
Hervey  are  deservedly  admired.  Are  there  not  many 
Ei^lish  ladies  capable  of  writing  letters,  which,  if  com- 
pared with  her's,  would  not  suffer  on  the  comparison  ? 
Ilidr  mild,  retiring,  and  nnpretending  nuumers,  add 
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to  the  cbarm  of  their  accomplishmeDts.  Most  Gsllic 
4l4gaatet  have  something  of  that  spirit  of  exhibiliiKi, 
which  we  see  displayed  by  the  Corinne'  of  Madame  de 
Stael,  nothing  of  this  is  discoverable  in  oor  countiy- 
women.  With  bD  their  accomplishments, 
"  Hide  me  from  ivj't  garidi  tje," 

HlLTO*. 

seems  to  be  their  almost  universal  wish.  A  FVenchman 
once  triumphantly  asked  the  Reminiscent,  whether 
any  English  lady  could  have  written  the  Considerations 
sur  les  principaux  Ev^emens  de  V Europe  of  Madame 
de  Stael,  a  work  certainly  of  extraordinary  merit.  The 
writer  believes  th^  arc  many ;  but  that  there  are 
none  who  would  have  written  the  pages  of  ^otism, 
with  which  it  abounds.*  We  must  add,  that  Madame 
de  Stael,  the  witty  prot^g^  of  the  Duchess  de  Maiife, 
could  have  written  better  and  more  interesting  con- 
siderations. 
Pope  says, 

"M<Mt  women  b>*e  no  chmettr  it  ■II," 

and  intended  to  be  satyrical :  but  this  line,  in  one 
application  of  it,  may  be  considered  to  express  a  very 
high  decree  of  prabe.  Women  are  never  so  perfect 
as  when  they  possess  an  assemblage  of  excellenciei, 
each  of  them  suited  to  the  rest,  but  oo  one  outshining 
the  others,  and  thus  making  it  her  eharaeter.  Sacb 
are  the  women  by  whom  Shakspearc  attracts  the  fa- 
vour of  the  spectators  ;  bis  Desdemona,  Imogen,  Mi- 

*  Iftbe  "conrti  of  Elizabctb  andjiinei  tbcBnt,"  had  Urn  ap- 
peared, the  Rcmiaiiceni  would  liavc  laid  (bat  Mih  Aikiu  coitid  bate 
pnbliibcd  btttec  couiideraiioM. 
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randa,  and  Ophelia.  Such  too,  is  the  Amelia  of  Field- 
iog,  the  Rebecca  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Each  is  the 
perfection  of  female  excellence,  each  attracts  love  and 
reverence,  each  excites  interest;  in  all  there  is  an 
tmion  of  charms,  but  no  one  charm  predominates ; 
none  shines  with  surpassing  s'^^y- 

Whether  ladies,  even  with  the  greatest  dispoution 
for  literary  acquirements,  should  study  the  learned 
languages,  may  be  thought  a  question.  The  contrary, 
was  once  suggested  by  the  Reminiscent  to  a  lady  of 
great  mental  ardour  :  she  observed  that,  the  inferiority 
of  the  female  capacity  for  acquiring  the  dead  langui^es 

should  not  be  taken  for  granted : "  I'll  engage," 

she  said,  "  that  if  we  were  sent  to  Eton  or  Harrow, 
we  should  become  as  good  classical  scholars  as  boys." 
"  True," — it  was  replied,  "  bat  you  are  not  sent  to 
Eton  or  Harrow :  this  makes  the  di^rence  ?"  The 
fact  is,  that  the  structure  of  the  Greek  and  Ladn  di^rs 
so  much  from  that  of  modem  languages ;  their  gram- 
mars are  so  complex  and  obscure,  their  prosody  so 
abstruse,  and,  for  several  years,  the  acquisition  of  it  is, 
in  a  great  measure,  so  much  a  mere  act  of  memory, 
and  without  a  perfect  knowledge  of  it,  the  real  beauty 
of  the  diction  is  so  little  felt,  that  any  thing  like  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  them  can  scarcely  be  obtained, 
except  at  a  public  school,  where  the  boys  acquire  it 
much  more  by  hearing  their  school-fellowB  repeat  over 
and  over  again  their  daily  tasks,  than  by  learning  their 
own.  Of  this  advantage  young  ladies  are  necessarily 
derived. 

It  is  observable,  that,  at  a  certain  time  of  life,  even 
gentlemen  who  are  most  ardent  in  literary  pursuits. 
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relax  in  dieir  zeal  for  the  prosecutioii  of  them.  If 
their  studies  be  not  directed  to  a  psrticnlar  object ; 
aod  that,  from  the  want  of  ancb  an  object,  they  gene- 
rally fidi  into  a  coQfBe  of  desultory,  listless  reading, 
which  leads  to  nothing.  Tliis  waa  remarked  hy  Mr. 
Burke  to  the  Reminisceat ;  and  he  acknofdedged  that, 
in  one  period  of  his  life,  he  himself,  vritb  all  his 
literary  enthusiasn),  experienced  something  of  this 
paralysia.  To  prevent  it,  wonld  it  not  be  adrisaUe 
for  ladies  of  cultivated  minds,  when  they  begin  to  feel 
its  approach,  to  employ  their  minds  on  some  literary 
or  historical  enquiry,  which  will  fix  their  attention, 
and,  while  it  confines,  will  animate  their  daily  appK- 
cation? 

The  hite  lady  Crewe  desired  the  ReminiBoent  to 
fumi^  her  with  a  coarse  of  stndy  of  modem  history. 
He  inserts  bis  answer  in  the  ^pendbc*  In  framing 
it,  he  took  care  to  mention,  with  one  exception  only, — 
DO  work,  which  is  not  in  Hookham's  wdl-stodced 
catalf^e. 

Another,  and  perhaps  a  better  course,  for  fem^ 
reading  would  be,  to  peruse  '  Anquctil's  Abrit^emeot 
of  AnciCDt  and  Modem  History,'  attending  parliculariy 
to  its  gcc^raphy,  and  minuting  down  its  chronology — 
Or,  if  modem  history  ooly  be  the  object,  to  peruse, 
but  with  particular  attentitm,  and  with  a  proper  mapi, 
always  to  view,  the  "  Tlabbxm  tfes  Mevobtiioiu  de 
I'Europejpar  M.  Koch^"  sow  ia  4  Vols.  8vo. 
Here  the  Reminiscent  presumes  to  mention  an  obter- 
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vction  made  to  him  by  a  learned  and  intelligeot  friend, 
on  the  subject  of  pnnaing  the  study  of  the  learned  lan- 
guagestoofar.  For  some  time  after  the  Reminiscent  qnit- 
tedcoll^e^hecontiniiedsroitteDwitlitheloveof  Gredc 
and  RomaQ  lore.  His  fri^d  remarked  to  him  that  it 
was  a  vain  pursuit :  "  you  and  I"  he  said, "  are  willing 
to  think  that  we  ondeistand  the  French  language  as 
Well  as  we  do  our  own :  most  gentlemen,  who  have 
received  a  liberal  education,  do  the  same.  Yet,  how 
little  do  any  of  us  feel  the  beauties  of  French  poetry  ? 
How  little  are  we  sensible  of  that  indescribable  charm 
of  the  verses  of  Racine,  of  wMt^  every  FVenchman 
talks  to  us  with  so  much  rapture  1  Now,  if  this  be  the 
case,  in  respect  to  a  lai^age  which  we  hear  spoken 
every  day,  and  the  writers  in  which  are  ooontleas,  how 
much  more  must  it  be  the  case  in  respect  to  a  dead 
language,  when  the  writers,  whom  we  possess,  are  so 
few }  The  utmost  knowledge,  which,  by  the  moik 
persevering  application  we  can  obtain  of  the  literary 
merit  of  their  compositions,  so  &r,  at  least,  as  respects 
the  beauties  of  their  style,  must  be  very  limited."  In 
this  observation,  there  seems  to  be  good  sense :  one, 
of  an  import  somewhat  similar,  and  leading  to  a  simi- 
lar conclusion,  was  made  to  the  Reminisq^nt  by  Mr. 
Porson.  "  The  number  of  ancient  writers,"  said  that 
gentleman,  "  which  has  reached  us,  is  so  small,  that 
we  cannot  be  judges  of  the  expressions,  or  even  of  the 
words  appropriated  to  any  particular  style.  Many, 
smted  to  the  general  style  of  Livy,  would  not  be  suited 
to  that  of  Tacitus  :  of  this,  we  necessarily  are,  in  a 
great  measure.  Insensible ;  and  use  them  isdiacriiDi- 
Batdy.    ThJB  must  be  wrong ;  vrhen,  tbcr^>re,  we 
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write  in  the  Latin  language,  onr  style  should  be  moat 
unambitiona ;  we  shonld  carefully  avoid  all  fine  words 
and  expressions,  we  should  use  the  most  obvious  and 
most  simple  diction ;  h«yond  this,  we  should  not 
aspire ;  if  we  cannot  present  a  resemblance,  let  us  not 
exhibit  a  caricature." 

It  was  a  remark  of  Boileaa,  that  if  the  French  bad 
become  a  dead  language,  and  few  only  of  its  approved 
writers  had  survived  it,  a  poet,  who  wished  to  describe 
a  person  tethering  sand  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  might 
mention  him. 

*'  Sw  la  rive  du  JUuve  amassant  de  tarhte,"  and 
justi^  the  line,  by  producing  from  approved  authors, 
every  word  it  contained.  "  But  now,"  stud  Boileait, 
"  the  most  ordinary  writer  knows  that  the  expressions 
rive  du  JUuve  and  amnxsant  de  tar^ne,  are  insuppor- 
tabty  bad ;  and  would  write  Sur  le  bord  de  la  rivHre 
and  amasatmt  du  sable." 


A  LETTER 

3  THB  DRAMATISTS  OF  THB  DAY. 


Ws  quote  only  the  latter  part  of  the  first  of  these  let- 
ters, which  appeared  in  the  London  Magazine  for  July, 
1823,  as  it  contains  the  essence  of  the  writer's  reason- 
ings. We  perfectly  agree  with  him  in  his  observations 
on  this  subject,  but  ne  does  not  appear  to  hare  perceived 
the  true  source  of  tragic  pleasure.  Acdon,  it  is  true, 
co-operates  in  producmg  the  effect ;  but  why  does  it 
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SO  co-op€n^ ;  or  must  the  action  so  co-operfttin^, 
p<Mseas  a  c«i»ia  character !  If  so,  what  ia  the  cha- 
racter that  gives  interest  to  action }  These  ore  qaes- 
tioDS  which  the  writer,  not  only  seems  unable  to 
,  resolve,  bat  which  he  wonld  appear  never  to  have 
asked  himself.  Coald  he  reply  to  them  satisfactorily, 
he  would  have  little  difficulty  in  discovering  many 
other  particalar  means  of  prodiiciog^  tragic  mtercst, 
besides  that  of  mere  action,  and  he  would  also  tind, 
that  actioB  powessea  no  interest,  nnlesa  it  possess,  at 
the  same  time,  a  certain  character. — Ed. 


Ths  dramatists  of  this  day  would  appear  to  a  less 
profound  observer  than  - 1  am,  (who  can  spy  oAt  the 
cause  ia  our  present  ultra-re&nemeat.of  mind,)  to 
have. entered  into  a  conspiracy  for  the  exclusion  ot 
every  thii^;  which  m^ht  possibly  assist  their  genius 
in  theoid  they,as  tr^edists,  should  um  at.  Action  is  the 
esaoice  of  drama;  nay,  itsdcfinitioQ:  buBiaess,  bustle^ 
.hurly,  and  combustion-dire,  are  indispensable  to  effec- 
tive drama;  at  least,  if  pathos  run  oot  very  copi- 
ously through  the  piece,  in  which  case,  action  may  be 
partly  compounded  for  by  tears,  though,  perhaps,  not 
without  some  hazard.  But  that  eseesce,  and  these 
indispensables,  yoa,  gentlemen,  seem,  with  one  otm- 
vent,  seduloasly  to  avoid  meddling  with^'  to  shun  as 
yoa  wonld  fire  and  Immstone.  You  seem  to  think, 
that  the  whole  virtue  of  tragedy  lies  in  its  poeticily } 
and  the  softer,  the  sweets,  and  the  nunre  souI-booUi- 
ii^,  the .  more  huahing  the  poetry  is,  the  better  you 
tlvtnk  it,  though  the  andience  go  to  sleep  under  yonr 
noses.  At  any  rate,  if  yon  don't  think  thus,  yon  write 
at  if  yon  did.  One  great  instrument  of  keeping  tm 
audience  on  the  fret  of  attention,  is  a  good  plot ;  an 
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excellent  reason,  as  it  would  ^tpenr  with  yoa,  to  select 
bad  or  indifferent  ones.  Oh  !  so  as  we  deliver  forth 
poetry  enough,  what  a  plague  have  we  to  do  with  plot- 
tit^  ?  You  either  poke  into  the  crevices  and  comers 
of  history,  real  or  flctitioos,  for  insignificant  eveata, 
which  you  neither  amplify  nor  adorn  by  addition  or 
fleconition,  as  Shakspcare  might  have  ensamplecl 
yoa }  or,  being  the  architects  of  your  own  stories,  your 
designs  are  so  Itgfat  and  graceful,  so  economical  in 
point  of  material,  and  <rf  so  very  corinthian  an  order 
of  elegance,  that  they  are  nearly  InvisiUe  to  the  gross 
sense  of  our  popular  eye-sight. 

London  Magazine. 


Description  of  a  Battle  between  'Ninety-three  Paumee- 

Loup  Warriori,  agaittat   a  large  Bod^  of 

,/ettms,  Arrapahoes,  and  Kiawaa. 


This  severe  battle  wai  foi^ht  by  niaety-tlaae 
Pawnee-Loup  mrriors,  against  a  large  body  of  Jctaua, 
Arnipahoei,  And  Kiawas.  "Che  party  was  led  by  die 
taobt  tlistingaifthed  Brave  of  the  vtUagCt  and  balf-lno- 
tber  of  the  Metiff  chief,  bat  of  unmixed  blood,  and  a 
principal  supporter  of  the  isftaeBoe  of  that  chief.  The 
party,  who  were  all  on  foot.  Were  on  lAeir  wiy  to  ca{H 
tnrg  horses,  bat  they  were  hadly  armed  for  a  contest, 
and  had  but  twdve  guns  amongst  them,  lliey  were 
proceeding  oantionaly  along  in  the  prairies,  between 
the  head  waters  of  the  Arkansa  and  the  Rio  del  Nort^ 
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wbea  one  party  of  their  rnnnerfl,  or  diecov«rers,  came 
in  with  iafannatioQ,  that  a  great  body  of  the  eoemy 
vere  a-bead*  aod  had  not  seen  them ;  aootber  party 
of  rsBBOrs  BOOB  came  in,  with  the  same  information. 
The  whole  now  halted  to  wait  for  night,  to  capture 
hones,  aod  bjtuied  tfaetDselves  io  preparing  their  rapes 
at>d  baltarA,  aad  in  patUi^  themadves  in  the  beat 
order,  in  caM  of  attaclc.  One  of  the  party  BBcended 
a  amiU  eminence,  and  pocdved  three  of  the  eaemr 
mounted,  and  ccming  on  in  full  carear-;  preaently, 
more  appeared,  and  soon  after  (hey  b^ao  to  shew 
ttiemselTea  in  erery  qn&rter.  It  was  now  evident  to 
thei party,  that  the. CTMvy  were  the  Gnt  discoTerera, 
and  that  they  werenQwnece»Uated  to  contend. againat 
a  vastly  auperior  force,  bettv  armed  than  tbemaelTee, 
andposseastng,  also,  the  advantage  of  beingall  mounted 
otk  good  horaes.  It  was  obviooa,  also,  that  there  was 
no  h6pe  for  them  but  in  the  displi^ .  of  a  desperate 
raloar.  Their  first  wish  had  been  to  gain  a  cmek,  at 
aome  distance  in  their  rear,  which  was  mai^ined  wiUi 
tmali  timber  j  but  as  their  enemy  now  ewapteteiy  BBr-< 
rounded  them,  this  was  iinpoaaible.  Tha  baulo  ooas'* 
meoced  about  ten  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  soon  raged  irith 
great  fury.  Every  muscle  was  caBed  into  action  in 
our  little  band,  vrbo  hung  finnly  together,  diacliargiiig 
thm  arrows,  and  occasionally  a  fnsee,  at  the  eoai^, 
With  the  steadied  aim.  Tlie  dead  and  wounded  were 
Mhug  in  everydiiection,  in  both  parties,  llie  enemy 
were  so  aumerons,  that  numbers  of  their  Breves,  armed 
only  with  a  slueld,  haviug  rejected-tteir  oflcnsive  wea* 
pcKU,  hovered  in  fh»t  of  their  cdmpanions,  Intent 
o«Iy  upon  the  acquintion  of  the  renown  dearest  to  the 
z3 
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heart  of  the  warrior,  that  of  first  striking  the  body  of 
a  ftdlen  enemy ;  many  of  them  ifere,  however,  killed, 
evea  by  theit  own  people,  (to  they  rushed  along,  and 
intercepted  the  flight  of  the  arrow  or  bullet  from  its' 
deaUned  mark.  The  combatants  were  at  very  close 
qunrters,  and  the  arrow  had  its  fall  effect.  Iliey  were 
for  some  time  intermingled,  and  contended  vrith  that 
war-clnbs  and  knives.  The  Partisan,  who  had  been' 
wounded  severely,  early  in  the  action,  and  had  re- 
ceived several  more  wonndH  during  its  continaance, 
now  was  stmck  with  tui  arrow,  which  boned  itself  to 
the  fiE^thersia  his  body.  He  knew  the  wonad  was  a 
mortal  one,  and  fell,  bat  supported  hinis^  apon  the 
ground,  to  encouragb  his  men :  "  My  Braves,"'  said 
he,  "fij^t  whilst  you  can  move  a  limb",  Mid  irtien 
your  arrows  are  expended,  take  to  yonr  knives."  Look- 
H^  oroniid  now  upon  his  companitms  in  arms,  he  per' 
ceived  that  nearly  all  his  princi}nl  Braves  were  killed 
or  disablod,  and  with  his  dying  words,  hti  ordered 
those  who  were-  still  on  their  feet  to  pierce  the  sm^ 
Founding  enemy,  and  endeanrour  to  save  themselves  in 
the  timber  of  the  cree^.  As  soon  as  it  was  ascer- 
tsined  tlut  their  Partisan  was  dead,  his  orders  were 
carried  into  effect ;  and  the  remnant  of  the  party  fought 
their  Way  to  the  creek,  where  the  enemy  abandoned 
tbcm,  and  retnmed  to  exult  over  the  slain. .  One  only 
of  the  principal  Brares  was  left  m  this  shattered  band ; 
he  declared  be  was  ashamed  that  he  had  snrvtvedj 
uid  he  immediately  ran  back  to  the  enemy,  atthosgh 
much  woimded,  and  was  seen  no  more.  The  party 
now  found  that  they  had  left  fifty-three  men,  dead  or 
disabled,  on  the  battle  ground,  amongst  whom  wcve 
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sO  dieir  Braves,  who  had  exposed  themselves  to  d&oger 
more  then  the  others.  Of  their  nombers,  mw  dimi- 
nrioi^ed  to  forty,  all  were  wounded,  with  the  exo^- 
ti<Hi  of  seven  only,  and  someofthese.very  desperately; 
one  individaal  hod  dgfat  di&rent  wounds.  As  di«y 
had  thrown  off  their  robes,  breech-clotbs,  and  leg^ngs, 
at  the  coimnencemeat  of  the  -battle,  they .  were  now 
absolotely  naked,  s^d  the  weather  was  extremely  cold. 
They  made  cars,  on  which  diey  drew  along  those  who 
coold  not  walk ;  and  thus  they  commenced  and  pro- 
veedeA  in  their  stow  and  taborions  mardi  to  their  vil- 
lage. Daring  the  jonruey,  aome  of  the  wounded  re- 
quested to  be  killed,  or  left  to  die  alone ;  and  one  who 
mis  jvonnded  in  the  knee,  after  soliciting  death  from 
his  brother  repeatedly,  in  vun,  sooght  an  opportunity 
to  die,  and  finally  plunged  his  knife  in  bis  heart.  The 
party  sabsisted  by  killing  a  few  biscHis  on  the  way,  and 
partiaUy  clothed  themselves  with  their  raw  hides,  a 
miserable  defence  egunst  llie  intensity  of  the  eold. 

i/ames's  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  MountolnB. 


Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Right  Sim. 
X/ord  Byron. 

l^BSB  memoirs  are  dedicated  to  Mr.  Gifibrd,  and 
the  work  is  eWd^ntiy  not  the  first  production  of  its 
aaiUior,  for  it  bears,  throughont,  the  impress  not  only 
of  an  experienced  and  practised  hand,  but  the  confi- 
dence which  experience  and  practice  invariably  in* 
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gpire.  lie  RnODymoiB  wnter  hu  not,  thereforeV 
concealed  hn  luine  through  tb«t  few  aod  trembling, 
ititii  which  our  &rat  prodnolions  are  gfeneraUy  had 
befijre  the  public.  Be  tbe  ant^or  whom  be  nuiy,  how- 
ever, we  CBO  perceive  no  jast  raason  for  ooncesling  his 
URDie ;  for,  08  he  himeelf  ver;  properiy  observes,  "  It 
is  every  iudividual's  duty  to  cbeck  tke  cnrrent  of 
banefvl  principles,  especiKlly  when  those  {Hineiples 
are  sent  forth  clothed  \nth  the  ftttractive  ornaments  ^ 
litemry  el^anoe,  and  recommended  by  the  potent 
spells  of  rank  uh!  popnlBrity."  No  person,  sordy, 
needs  blush  to  avow  an  act  which  he  knows  to  be  his 
daty,  and  as  the  present  work  was  profiEssedly  intended, 
aa  the  aiitbor  infonns  us,  to  cbedc  the  current  of  L<vd 
Byron's  banrfbl  principles,  to  andeccive  those  who  are 
liable  to  be  lost  in  the  wilds  and  witcheries  of  the  mor^ 
delusion  which  prevails  in  his  writings,  the  author  es- 
gaged  in  the  performance  of  a  dnty,  irtiich  he  oB^t 
not  binsh  to  acknowlei^.  Concealment,  in  mcft  a 
case,  leads  ns  to  suspect  that  Lord  Byron's  '*  baneful 
principles"  were  not  altogetfier  so  baneful  as  tb^  are 
represented,  and  that  the  anther,  consequently,  thought 
it  prudent  to  skreen  himself  fixim  the  just  indignation 
of  the  noble  Lord  by  concetding  his  name,  llus,  per- 
haps, was  not  the  cause  of  concealment,  bnt  it  is,  at 
least,  the  first  cause  that  st^ests  itself  to  an  impartial 
reader. 

■Riere  are  two  objects  aimed  at  in  the  present  work : 
the  first  is,  to  make  as  acquainted  with  the  life,  &ie 
aecood  with  the  writings,  of  Lord  Byron.  With  the 
first  we  have  no  concern  ;  facts  spe^  for  themselves, 
and  we  bdlicve  the  aothor  has  misrepresmted  no  dr- 
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conutance  of  Lord  Byron's  life.  Indeed,  we  cannot 
help  si^ing^,  that  he  evinces  throughout  &  ri^d  nn- 
beuding  honesty  of  principle,  and  we  cumot,  with 
Bomeofonrcontemponnes,  sttribate  the  severity  of 
hit,  strictures  on  Lord  Byron's  mond  principles  to  the  ' 
spirit  of  pre-detennined  hostility.  lo  our  opinion, 
the  auUior's  warmth  ariaea  from  a  stabbom  attachment 
to  truth,  and  a  bdief,  whether  well  fiannded  or  not, 
that  Lord  Byron  is  oae  of  its  most  dangerous  enemies. 
Bat  whether  be  be  free  from  enmity  to  the  noble  Lord 
or  not,  it  is  idle  to  accuse  him  of  it  dll  the  fact  be 
proved.  No  proofs,  however,  have  been  brovght  for- 
ward, for  ^e  critics  who  have  been  most  severe  upon 
the  work,  do  not  meatioB  one  cvcnmBtance  which  be 
has  eidier  garUed  or  misrepTcsented.  So  far,  then, 
as  these  memoirs  regard  the  life  of  Lord  Byron,  we 
think  we  may  safely  recommend  them  to  the  perusal 
of  our  readers.  Onr  limits  inll  not  suffer  us  to  give 
even  a  retrospect  of  tliem,  asd  even  if  we  could,  we 
do  not  conceive  that  oar  pages  would  be  the  proper 
pluce  to  seek  for  snch  infi>rmatioii.  We  arc  not  bio- 
gra^ers,  and  therefore  we  have  nothing  to  do  witJl 
the  relation  of  facts.  It  is  tlie  business  of  a  reviewer 
to  let  his  readers  know,  not  what  facts  are  stated  b; 
the  aathor,  bi^  idietber  they  be  fairiy  stated,  and 
havmg  discbai^d  this  daty,  his  business  afterwards 
is  with  his  opinions  alone.  When  we  have  given  the 
aathor  ot  these  memoirs  credit  for  honesty  of  inten- 
tion, Bod  freedom  from  enmity  to  Lord  fij'ron,  we 
have  given  a  sort  of  general  character  of  tbe  biogra-  , 
{Meal,  or  narrative  part  of  his  work ;  bnt  his  opinions 
must  be  considered  separately,  because  honesty  of 
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prindple,  though  it  oerer  suffers  os  to  fiill  into  error 
ID  matters  of  fact,  exc^t  through  IhadTerteuce^  is  no 
safeguard  in  matters  of  opinion.  A  man  may  be  very 
honest,  who,  in  point  of  intellect,  is  only  one  decree 
above  au  idiot,  and  we  fear  the  present  writer  did  not 
sufficiently  weigh  when  he  engaged  in  these  memoin  i 
— Quidvaleant  huvuri,  quidferre  recutent.  We  must 
confine  ourselves,  however,  to  such  parts  of  his  com-' 
ments  on  the  poetry  of  the  noble  Lord,  as  are  meet 
highly  hnportant  to  the  general  interests  of  Uteratoie. 

Lord  Byron,  alluding  to  his  studies  at  Harrow  school, 
observes,  that  we  become  tired  of  studying  the  Greek 
and  Latin  poets  "  before  we  can  comprehend  thur 
beauty,  that  the  freshness  is  worn  away,  and  the  fu- 
ture pleasure  and  advantage  deadened  and  destroyed 
by  the  didactic  anticipation,  at  an  age  when  we  can 
neither  feel  nor  understand  the  power  of  composition, 
which  it  requires  an  acqnuntance  with  life,  as  well  as 
with  Latin  and  Greek,  to  relish  or  reason  up<Hi,  so  ttat, 
when  we  are  old  enough  to  enjoy  them,  the  taste  is 
gone,  and  the  appetite  palled.  In  some  parts  of  the 
Continent,  young  persons  are  taught  from  more  oom- 
mon  authors,  and  do  not  read  the  best  classics  till  tbdr 
maturity." 

With  this  opinion  our  author  does  not  agret^  and 
brings  forward  Dean  Vincent's  "  Defence  of  Pnbliok 
Education,"  and  "  Childe  Harold's  Monitor,"  to  prove 
the  contrary.  In  questions  of  this  natore,  authority 
is  of  little  consequence,  abstracted  from  the  ai^moita 
on  which  it  rests ;  and,  if  mere  authority  decided  the 
question,  Lord  Byron  has  much  higher  authority  on 
his  side,  than  that  of  the  Dean  or  the  Monitor,  oatnely. 
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tiie  uiUiority  of  Milton,  Cowley,  and  Addison.  Their 
opinioQf  however,  he  treats  aa  paradoxical :  let  us  hear 
his  reaaoD.  .  "  If  tfaeattainmentOfLatJaaad  Greek,i< 
at  all  necessary,  it  is  obrious  that  those  languages 
canDOt  be  acqaired  in  perfection,  bat  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  finest  ^vriters,  as  well  in  verae  as  in  prose." 
This  reasoning  is  true ;  but  it  maintains  what,  perhaps, 
no  man  bat  a  fool  would  contradict.  Lord  Byron 
does  not  maintain  that  we  can  hare  a  perfect  ac- 
quaintance mth  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  withoot 
studying  the  classic  poets.  He  merely  maintuns  that 
tre  should  not  commence  this  stady  before  we  are 
capable  of  feeling  and  relishing  th^r  beauties,  and  that 
we  should  receive  our  demeataiy  education  from 
more  common  anthors.  For  tlus  assertion,  his  Lord- 
ship gives  the  best  of  all  reasons  ;  that  if  we  commence 
them  too  eariy,  "  the  taste  is  gone,  and  the  appetite 
palled,  wh«i  we  are  old  enough  to  eiyoy  them."  This 
truth  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  every  one  who 
ccmsolts  his  own  feelings.  Burke  tells  us,  that  he 
found  more  pleasare  in  Don  Bellianis  of  Greece,  when 
a  youth,  than  he  could  derive  in  his  riper  years  firom 
Uie  finest  passages  in  the  iBneid,  which  would  not 
have  been  the  case,  had  he  never  looked  into  it  before 
he  was  prepared  to  feel  and  enjoy  its  beauties.  As  for 
Dean  Vincent's  "  Admirable  Defence,"  as  our  author 
calls  it,  his  arguments  have  still  less  to  do  with  Lord 
Byron'sview  of  classic  educ^on  than  his  own.^'Childe 
Harold's  Monitor"  quotes  the  line, 

"  Horact  itai  cbwiM  witb  grmcefal  aegligciiee ;" 
as  if  Lord  Byron  demed  the  classic  beaoties  of  Ho- 
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race.  Wc  should  think  it  a  waste  of  ailment  to  abeW 
that  he  was  better  acquunted  mth  them  than  the 
Monitor,  Dean  Vioceot,  or  our  anonymous  author. 
He  nevN  denied  them,  and  we  caonot  but  (iiink  little 
of  the  oomprehcnsion  of  any  writer  who  would  in^, 
that  he  had  denied  them  trom  the  passage  we  have 
now  quoted  from  him. 

Another  chat^e  brought  against  hia  lordship  is,  that 
**  he  despised  academical  honours,  and  treated  with 
contempt  the  peculiar  studies  by  which  alone  thc^ 
mi^t  be  procured."  We  could  not  wish  for  a  better 
-proof  of  his  lordship's  ori^nal  powers  of  mind,  and 
our  author's  ignorance  of  what  constitutes  real  ^^os. 
A  mind  pregnaat  with  ideas  of  its  own  cannot  endure 
the  dmc^ry  of  encumbering  itself  with  those  ot 
others.  Yet  this  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  procure 
academical  honours.  Whoever  can  beat  remembw 
what  others  have  written  on  the  peculiar  stodiea  which 
lead  to  these  honours,  is  sure  of  obtaining  them ;  so 
that  academical  honours  are  not  the  prize  of  geniaa, 
or  ori^nal  endowments  of  mind,  but  of  a  retentive 
memory.  All  that  a  person  who  has  obtained  these 
honours  can  boast  of  is,  consequently,  that  he  knows 
what  others  bare  written,  not  that  be  knows  any 
thing  of  his  own.  And  those  who  can  boast  of  natfaing 
higher,  must  not  presume  to  tread  that  holy  ground 
which  is  consecrated  lo  genius. 
Withhi3ob8ervatioii8on"ChildeHBnJd"  we  perfectly 
agree,  as  well  with  regard  to  its  faults  as  to  its  hcanties. 
He  says,  that  Harold  is  represented  "  ao  unprincipled, 
impenitent  profligate,  contrary  to  all  our  conceptions 
of  chivalry,  without  the  least  reason  whatever  been 
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usigned  for  makiDg^  the  cbaiBcter  vidoos  instead  of 
Tirtuoas  utd  hononraUe^  Had  the  noble  lord  been 
writic^  ft  novel,  he  w«a  dt  fbll  liboty  to  have  sketched 
oat  a  monster  of  debaocbeiy  and  pro^ienegs  in  m 
dark  colours  as  It  was  possible  for  tlie  im^ination  to 
figure  bumam  rilkiiiy.  Bat  when,  in  anderbdting  a 
narrative  of  his  own  travels  in  forego  counfcriea,  the 
noble  lord  tlioQgbt  proper  to  clothe  hia  remiu-ks  in  a 
poetic  dresa,  and  to  conv^  tbeni  as  the  obsarvations 
of  a  BctitJona  character,  he  sbonld  have  t^cn  care  to 
midce  that  convenient  personage  a  respectable  and  not 
an  abaodoHed beaog."  HiaobservationB  ontbebeaaiSes 
of  this  poem  are  equally  jiut,  aad  the  quotation  which 
he  gives  of  his  personification  of  "  Battle,"  stamping 
his  foot  on  the  rock  overhanging  the  plains  of  Tala- 
vera,  may  be  jastly  ranked  among  the  sublimest  pas- 
sages in  ancient  or  modem  poeby.  It  reminds  oa  of 
CoUius's  picture  of  danger. 

"  L*I  KkHaOe^utontfaenMatiinrtMidi, 

Hb  bfa>*d-R4  trntcj  decpcoHic  In  the  nb. 

With  deatb-ihot  glowing  in  bb  huDdi, 

And  tyt  thtt  icotriiclb  itlit  gitmapmt; 

RaNleH  ftnlli,  »ow  fiMd,  md  mw  »mM, 

PlufauK  aftr,  nd  it  hi*  titM  fact 

DcslractioDGanici  to  nuirk  wbat  dnd*  arc  done ; 

VsT  OD  thii  day  tbne  poteot  natioiii  meet 

To  obcd  Wrora  his  ihrine  Hi*  blood  tie  dccnu  nnnt  tweet" 

His  observations  on  "  The  Corsair,"  wc  do  not 
think  equally  just.  He  cannot  conceive,  he  says,  how 
a  heart  of  such  sensibility  as  Medora  possessed,  shotdd 
feel  such  intense  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  Conrad,  whom 
she  knew  to  be  a  du'k,  desigoing  villaiD.  He  thinks 
his  dcmoniacid  tiaalities  onght  to  have  driven  bini 
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firom  all  human  kind.    We  think  otherwise ;  and  ereo 
if  we  admitted  him  to  be  what  our  anthor  has  no 
authority  in  supposing  bim>  we  shoold' think  so  still ; 
for  we  should  still  be  unable  to  perceive  any  tluog  un  • 
natural  in  Mcdora's  aSection  for  the  Corsair.    With- 
out pretending  to  any  extraordinary  acquaintance  with 
the  human  heart,  expeiieoce  alone  places  sufficient 
evidence  within  our  reach  of  the  fidelity  of  woman  to 
ber  partner  for  life.    A  woman  once  attached  to  the 
person  of  a  qian,  remains  so,  and  there  was  nothlt^ 
in  the  perscm  of  Conrad  which  could  lead  us  to  think 
it  impossible  that  a  woman  would  taU  in  love  with  him.  ' 
"  Kobott,  but  not  Hercakiti  to  the  tl^t, 
N«  glut  fniae  leti  fortb  bit  CBnimon  hrigkt ; 
Yet  in  tbe  whole  who  pintM  to  look  tfua, 
ijaw  more  than  mark*  tlie  crowd  of  Tulgar  tneu ; 
Hry  gaie  and  marvrl  how— tnil  ittU  conftu, 
That  thw  it  U,  bat  wfaj  tbc;  cumM  gMu." 

Are  we  to  suppose  such  a  figure  incapable  of  gaining 
the  affections  of  a  woman,  and  of  retamiog  them 
through  life,  notwithstanding  his  vices  ?  At  the  same 
time,  w;e  need  not  have  recourse  to  this  ai^foment  to 
defend  the  probability  of  such  an  attachment,  for  we  do 
not  conceive  that  the  charactergiven  of  Conrad  by  Lord 
Byron,  justifies  our  author  in  calling  him  a  devil  in- 
carnate; nor.  do  we  think  that  the  following  passage, 
which  he  quotes  as  an  instance  of  his  infidelity,  con- 
tains a  single  sentiment  that  authorises  the  conclusion. 

■'  There  is  a  war  of  cbM*  in  the  mind, 
Wben  all  iti  alementi  cooTolied,— conbiaed, 
Lie  dark  and  jirriuf  with  perturbed  force. 
And  gnuUkg  with  iMpeiritenl  lemorte, 
That  jnggUog  fiend'— who  never  q)oke  before. 
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bat  eriM,  '  I  warned  tbr«,'  when  the  deed  il  a'tr. 
Vain  Tdcc ;  Ibe  »pirit  burolngi  bnt  m*bent, 
May  writhe,  rebel — the  weak  aloQe  repeat." 

These  are  not  seDUmenU  of  iafideUty.  On  th« 
contrary,  they  are  what  divines  would  call  seHtimeots 
of  returning  gnix.  They  express  the  conflict  of  a 
nund  which  dares  not  give  itself  orer  altt^ther  to 
vice,  bnt  which  still  waati  courage  to  unbrace  the 
sterner  paths  of  virtue.  A  confirmed  infiidel  feels  no 
"  chaos"  of  "  mind,"  no  "  dark,  jarriog^  and  con^ 
vulsed  elements."  These  are  only  fdt  where  virtue 
and  vice  combat  with  each  other,  but  where  no  spark 
of  virtue  remains,  the  slave  of  vice  travels  forward 
siDOOtbly  and  quietly  in  tiie  pUhs  of  iniqni^.  The 
Corsair,  however,  was  &c  from  snfiering  every  prio-? 
cipleof  virtue  to  perbh  witlun  bim;  and  he  seems 
to  be  conUnoally  at  war  with  himself  for  not  quitting 
the  predatory  life  which  he  led,  alt(^[ether.  In  the 
fallowing  lines  he  acknowledges  not  only,  his  belief  in 
a  Qod,  but  that  the  life  which  he  led  was  opposed  to 
his  wiU : — 

"  My  aole  laoaree*  in  Ihe  path  I  tiod. 

Wera  tbatt    my  bark— my  iwQrd— mj  love— my  God ; 

n«IaK  I  \dl  in  youth,  he  leaiei  me  now." 

The  critics  generally  admit  that -Macbeth  was  at 
bottom  a  virtuous  man,  though  hurried  to  evil  acts  by 
the  predominance  of  one  prevtuliog  passion.  He 
ev^ry  where  betrays  the  same  chaos  and  conSict  of 
mind  with  the  Corsair ;  and,  if  wc  admit  him  to  have 
been  naturally  virtuous,  how  much  stronger  claims 
has  the  Corsair,  to  that  title.  It  is  difficult  to  &nd  a 
parallel  for  the  chivalric  heroism  of  mind  which  he 
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displays  in  refiuing  to  kill  Seyd  Pacha  whUe  he  was 

asleq),  deeming  it  dishonourable  to  attack  any  man 
Dnamied,  though  Seyd  was  his  mortal  enemy,  and  an 
enemy  too  who  had  decreed  him  to  STifier  an  excrucia- 
ting death.  But  Macbeth  had  no  such  acmpBloBity  <^ 
character :  he  pot  to  death  a  monarch  who  had  loaded 
him  with  his  favotirs,  nor  was  it  onty  on  this  occanon 
that  he  proved  himself  an  assassin.  No  wonder,  ihea, 
that  Mcdora  should  be  distractedly  attached  to  Ae 
Corsair,  who,  on  all  occasions,  displayed  the  greatest 
magnanimity  of  character.  She  was  more  intimately 
acqutunted  with  bis  heart  than  oar  author  appears  to 
have  been,  and  she  Icoew  it  to  be  tender  and  affection- 
ate, notwithstanding  the  sternness  of  countenance 
whidi  he  assumed.  In  a  word,  she  knew  him  to  be, 
at  bottom,  natnntlly  Wrtuous.  Two  lines  from  die 
passage  in  which  she  endeavours  to  persuade  him  to 
abandon  his  course  of  fife,  abundantly  proTc  what 
we  assert: — 

How  itnnge  th«t  bcatt,  to  Me  m  tender  itllt, 
SiMnId  war  wWi  natnn  ud  it*  better  wHI." 

We  do  not,  however,  muntdn  that  all  Lord  Byron's 
characters  are  free  irom  sentiments  of  infidelity  ;  bat 
if  we  could  assure  onrselres  of  his  own  orthodoxy, 
wc  sec  no  reason  why  he  might  not  make  his  fictitious 
characters  infidels,  or  atheists,  or  whatever  he  tbou^t 
proper.  \^Cue  is  not  in  danger  by  the  exposal  of 
vice  unless  this  vice  be  presented  to  us  as  virtue.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  noble  lord  has  any  where  at- 
tempted to  affect  this  metamorphosis,  though  we  are 
not  so  blind  as  to  perceive  that  he  frequently  treats 
virtue  with  too  much  levity.    Indeed,  we  have  no  hesi- 
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tatioQ  to  asseH>  that  Lord  Byron's  genius  is  of  that 
character  which  is  netuiy  allied  to  madness.  The  im- 
petoosity  of  his  passions  traiaple  ereiy  thing  aodar 
foot,  and,  therefore,  he  nerer  inquires,  -for  a  mom^it, 
whether  wfaiU;  he  asserts  be  true  or  faiae.  Hence,  in 
all  his  descriptions,  he  oonsults  his  feelings  and  pas- 
sions aione,  never  reOecting  whether  the  (Ejects, 
images,  and  sitoatioDS)  which  they  picture  to  his  mind 
may  be  reconciled  with  the  dictates  of  reasou  or  not^ 
In  a  word,  be  givea  evdry  thii^  the  colouring  of  his 
own  passions.  It  is  rery  easy  to  perceire,  tlut  if  he 
bad  as  frequently  spoken  the  langoage  of  reason  as  oF 
pBSsi(H),  he  could  no  l(Kiger  display  that  deep  and  in- 
tense pathos,  that  bold,  sublime,  and  rapid  imagery 
which  characterize  his  wriUngs,  and  place  him  at  the 
bead  of  all  our  liring  poete.  We  most  not  read  hi» 
worka,  th before,  to  become  acquainted  with  phUo  - 
sopl^  (H-  religion;  we  must  read  them  merely  to 
eiyoy  the  high  delights  of  poetic  rapture,  and  to  rove 
at  large  through  the  Qynan  retreats  and  fury  habita- 
tions of  the  ideal  world ;  but  we  must  forget,  at  the 
same  time,  that  wc  are  feasting,  not  in  the  virgin  para- 
dise of  Reason,  bat  iu  the  sensual  bowers  of  Calypso. 
The  works  of  liord  Byron  must,  therefore,  be  read  for 
enjoyment  and  not  for  improvement.  We  know  it  is 
'possible  to  mingle  morality  witibi  poetry,  but  we  know 
that,  except  to  minds  veiy  rigidly  diseitdined  to  moral 
habits,  poetry  has  more  attractions  without  it;  the 
oool  and  sage  demeanour  of  the  one  but  ill  accords 
with  the  frenzied  eye,  and  glowing,  countenuice  of  the 
other.  Let  us  not  then  seek  for  morality  where  it 
ought  not  to  be  expected.    Lord  Byron  docs  not 
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profess  himself  a  divine  j — why  then  censure  him  for 
not  discharging  a  duty  which  heloags  to  others  ?  He 
who  wishes  to  be  instrncted,  let  him  apply  to  the 
church :  he  who  wishes  to  be  pleased,  let  him  apply  to 
Lord  Byron..  We  most,  however,  say,  that  though  it 
is  uot  the  basiness  of  a  poet  to  preach  morality,  nether 
is  it  faia  bnainess  to  expose  it  to  ritticule.  He  may  be 
luxnriant  without  being  rampant.  And  we  doubt  not, 
when  the  effervescence  of  youthful  passion  begins  to 
give  way  to  the  dominion  of  reason,  but  that  Lord 
Byron  will  alter  the  style  and  character  of  his  poetry. 
Until  dien  we  have  little  hopes. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  extend  our  obser-' 
vations  on  this  work  fiirthw.  With  the  author's 
opinion  on  the  controversy  between  Lord  Byron  and 
Mr.  Bowles,  with  whom  be  takes  part  against  bJS 
Lordship,  we  do  not  agree  ;  but  the  subject  is  already 
so  familiar  to  the  public,  that  we  shall  not  notice  it 
here.  We  repeat,  however,  what  we  asserted  at  set- 
ting out,  that  the  author  of  this  work  seems  not  to 
have  undertaken  it  in  the  spirit  of  enmity  to  liord 
Byron,  but  throngh  a  zeal  for  what  he  supposed  to  be 
the  cause  of  insulted  truth.  He  selects  thefincst  pas- 
sages to  be  met  with  in  his  works,  and  does  every  justice 
to  bis  poetic  beauties.  He  acknowledges  in  the  most 
Unequivocal  manner,  his  superiority  to  all  the  poets  of 
bis  age,  and  if  he  could  only  compromise  so  far  as  to 
overlook  his  moral  imperfections,  we  know  not  of  a 
more  real  or  zealous  admirer  of  Lord  Byron's  poetry 
and  poetical  genius. 

Europeaa  Sfagazine.   ■ 
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WRITERS  OF  IMAGINATION. 


Do  we  not  owe  much  more  to  writers  of  imagiuation 
than  is  generally  acknowledged?  lliis  b  a  query 
which  I  think  must  be  answered  aflumatively.  Litera- 
ture has  mainly  contributed  to  the  present  advanced 
state  of  dvilizataon ;  and,  in  enquiring  what  branches 
of  it  have  more  particularly  tended  to  those  refine- 
ments which  spring  firom  geoerous  and  noble  feeling^, 
it  must  be  conceded  to  our  poets  and  romance  writen. 
Much  was  gained  from  the  ^cients,  that  [vodaced  an  - 
influence  upon  the  character  of  modem  nations ;  but 
perh^H  their  writings  operated  most  bmeficially,  by 
exciting  a  love  of  reseux^  and  arousit^  genius  to 
exertion.  This  idea  gath^^  strength  firom  the  &ct, 
that  the  study  of  the  andente,  did  little  in  awakening 
the  flame  of  ciril  liberty.*  They  were  long  the  inmates 
of  cloisters  and  of  courts,  but  they  efEected  no  direct 
change  in. favour  of  liberal  feelings.  Inquisitors  tor- 
tured, popes  duped,  mobks  cheated,  and  princes 
trampled  on  mankind,  but  no  spontaneous  ^spirit  of 
resistance  was  roused  among  the  people  by  the  free 
circulation  of  the  classics.  They  were,  no  doubt,  an 
indirect  cause  of  ori^nal  thinking  and  the  uncon- 
tnmled  operations  of  genius,  by  propagatji^  a  taste 
for  Btn^,  and  feeding  the  flame  of  emulatiim ;  bat, 

•  Ihc  ctftw  bcfi  Imtc  to  Mjr,  that  be  tUaki  tfab  corTepondnit 
mttBUy  at  telt,  Id  Ui  viibilM,  nqwcting  the  iBbencc  of  olaulcU 
iMnoof  oa  Uh  propeMofUbnty  w  the  nBdenworid. 
2A 
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directly,  they  were  harmless  enough  to  be  tolerated 
by  the  present  Czar  of  Muscovy,  or  the  feudal  sove- 
rei^  of  Hungary  himself-  It  will  be  found  that  their 
present  state  of  literature,  or,  at  least,  that  state  in 
which  there  is  the  most  extensively  diSiised  taste  for 
letters,  is  a  pretty  good  criterion  of  the  gradatioDS  of  the 
diferent  nations  of  Europe  in  re&nement.  Whatever 
each  separate  class  of  authors  may  have  contributed 
to  this  end,  the  difiFlision  of  high  and  generous  feelings 
is  principally  owing  to  writers  of  imagination.  To 
them  we  are  largely  indebted  for  the  better  sentiments 
of  the  age,  and  for  all  that,  by  exdting  the  passions, 
leads  to  eminence  and  renown.  This  is  mainly  owing 
to  their  prominent  principle  of  keeping  the  mind 
dissatisfied  with  common-place  tMngs,  their  power  of 
creating  images  superior,  in  every  respect,  to  reality, 
which  we  admire,  and  would  fain  imitate;  and  the 
admiration  they  infuse  for  what  is  good  and  excellent, 
sublime  and  daring.  Writers  on  science  have  me- 
liorated the  physical  condition  of  man,  enlarged  hi» 
stock  of  information,  and  increased  his  luxuries.  In 
devoting  themselves  to  their  peculiar  studies,  thejr 
were  urged  on  by  the.desire  of  improvement,  whidi 
very  desire,  the  moving  spring  of  all,  is  increased  by 
the  dislike  of  standing  still ;  and  the  spirit  of  ambi- 
tion which  imaginaUve  writers  greatly  assist  nature  in 
sustiuning.  Like  the  trophies  of  Miltiades,  that  would 
not  'let  Themistocles  rest,  the  visions  and  day-dreams 
that  haunt  the  mind  and  fill  the  soul  with  things  better 
than  the  world  and  society  afford  it,  by  making  u» 
discontented,  qiur  us  to  pursue  thoee  beyond  oat 
reach,  and  keep  na  in  pn^ression. 
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What  caa  some  branches  of  literature  efiect  towards 
the  refinemeHts  of  social  life— writers  on  law,  for  ex- 
ample ?  Thej  may  enable  the  lawyer  to  improve  his 
practice,  and  arrive  at  the  enct  for  which  he  labours — 
his  private  profit ;  for,  in  sfute  of  cant,  this  is  the 
sole  object  of  the  profession.  For  this,  the  members 
drudge  and  dispute  on  both  sides  of  a  question,  or  on 
eitiier  side,  just  as  they  are  hired,  and  thrir  efforts,  in 
plain  fact,  are  alone  directed  to  their  individual  ad- 
Tiotage.  There  is  no  enthusiasm  in  the  pursuit  be- 
yond what  springs  from  the  love  of  gain,  and,  inas- 
much as  it  is  for  the  pnblicgood,  that  intricate  and. 
contradictory  laws  should  be  made  clear,  when  they 
can  be  made  so  at  all,  writers  on  law  may  be  merely 
s^led  useful,  and  notliing  more.  A  pore  l^^lation 
most  depoid  on  civilization;  but  this  is  not  the 
lawyer's,  but  the  statesman's  calling,  and  emanates 
from  pnblic  opinion,  expressed  by  its  representatives, 
and  its  spirit  mnst  be  governed  by  the  variations  of 
time  and  circumstanoes.  Writers  on  grammar,  medi- 
'cine,  and  technical  and  limited  arts,  contribute, 
indirectly  and  remotely,  to  refinement.  The  Beutleys 
of  their  age,  who  devote  volomes  to  the  correction  of 
a  comma,  or  the  supposed  use  of  an  obsolete  letter, 
sure  but  abstractedly  beneficial,  inasmuch  as  they 
smooth  the  vniy  to  learning  for  the  great  spirits  that 
sre  destined  to  operate  good  through  the  medium  of 
the  passions.  Those  writers  who  appeal  to  reason, 
make  very  slow  progress  in  imposing  coovit^on,  com- 
pared with  those  who  oper^c  the  other  way.  By  the 
alchemy  of  association,  and  the  power  to  appeal  to 
the  heart  tbroogh  its  nvid  pictures,  more  impression 
2a2 
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is  made  by  oAe  writer  of  inu^oatton,  fhwa  by  twoity- 
reasoners.  Reason  will  sever  be  any  other  than  ai 
r^ulator.  The  writer  of  imaginadon  leads  iu  U> 
better  objects  uid  desires  than  Oie  world  exhibits  to 
our  senses,  and  thereby  keeps  alive  a  perpetaal  wiih 
of  improvement  by  the  contemplation  of  what  ought 
to  exist,  and  dissatisfying  us  with  what  realty  does. 

Ijet  us  examine  facts.  Writers  of  imagination,  &r 
above  all  others,  hove  been  in  advant^  of  the  time  in 
which  they  lived.  Gifted  with  a  spedes  of  tntellectDid 
foresight,  they  have  appeared  to  pour  forth  thdr  efiti- 
^ons  as  if  in  the  midst  of  rimes  they  were  never  deft* 
tined  to  see,  but  in  the  more  refined  spirit  of  which 
they  were  fully  qualified  to  partake.  Tliey  breathed 
a  different  intellectual  atmosphere  from  contem- 
poraries, and  were  acknowledged  by  those  of  tbe 
highest  refinement  in  their  day,  with  a  respect  thi^ 
conid  only  have  arisen  from  a  sense  of  discriminatlb; 
admiration.  Monarchs  and  courts,  till  late  times, 
assodated  with  poets  and  romance-writen,  the  court 
formerly  being  the  most  enlightened  and  refined  cirde 
in  the  state,  the  centre  of  knowledge  and  fine  feeing', 
there  was  a  natural  affinity  between  them.  As  a  poi^ 
tion  of  the  people  attained  a  b^er  state  of  mental 
cnltore,  they  approached  the  court  itsdf,  and,  at  teaat, 
equalled,  and  a  nomerous  body  of  them  suipBSsed, 
most  xii  the  individaals  composing  it,  in  caltrrated 
intelled;.  Writers  then  naturally  felt  the  tone  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  t^  popular  feeling  to  be  moist 
in  unison  with  their  own,  awl  the  httter  beoame  ta 
writers  c^  iqiagiDation,  what  cosrts  had  lieen  in  eaififv 
times.  Part  of  the  people  having  become  as  dtaoeni^- 
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u  the  iDdMdaala  vhom  t^aece,  interest,  or  bapnce, 
may  have  elerated  to  cany  on  affairs  of  state  for  the 
mooarrb,  where  talent  uid  intdlect  Bhoald  have  cx>d~ 
'Aitnted  the  qoalificaticoi  —  taleot  that,  discarding 
prqndice,  would  have  asnmilated  things  to  the  light 
of  the  age — is  ooe  great  canse  of  the  present  feverish 
feeling  of  some  European  nations.  In  Russia,  for  in- 
'stance,  where  the  ooart  is  among  a  dark  people,  it  is 
still  the  centre  of  the  intellectnal  refinement  of  the 
etninre.  Writera  of  imagination,  born  with  more 
yivid  oonceptions  than  other  men,  have  lived  in  an 
ideal  world,  which  the  nature  of  human  desires  led 
tb«n  to  poortray  more  perfect  and  noble  than  the 
fviorld  of  reality.  Tliis  gave  them  more  independent 
spirits,  more  lofty  and  romantic  ideas,  tmd  ^o  ena- 
bled them  to  reason  j  for  Locke  dtows,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  men  to  devote  their  lives  in  the  study  of 
'  logic,  to  reason  well.  Pnre  thoughts  and  lofty  prin- 
ciples, influenced  by  genius,  that  do  not  suffer  common 
prejudioes  to  afleet  ttiem,  irill  weigh  things  wiUi  the 
greatest  impartiality,  aiad  come  to  the  most  rational 
concla^ons.  In  past,  and  even  in  the  present  days^ 
how  much  that  the  world  sancdons,  appears  absurd 
and  barbarous  in  the  eye  of  genius.  The  judges  would 
have  burnt  all  the  old  women  in  England  without 
eompQBotion,  if -evidence  had  been  tendered  that  ^y 
-were  witches,  is  die  days  of  John  Milton,  and  even 
(u'fifty  years  aifterwwds ;  the  poet,  we  may  answer  for 
it,  wmdd  not  have  condemned  one.  Dante  would 
never  have  made  a  bell  for  many  great  men  of  his  time, 
deemed  by  the  multitude  among  the  mighty  and  noble, 
had  he  looked  upon  4hem  with  the  eyes  of  bis  ewa 
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age.  He  contemfdated  ^m  na  not  of  his  own  time, 
imd  witb  the  unpartiality  of  a  fDtnre  and  wiser  gei»~ 
ration.  Vulgar  minds  cannot  comprehend  the  ideas 
of  men  of  gemiu;  they  think  them  audacities,  or 
chimerical  innovations;  bat  tliey  who  coatiiState 
to  the  improvement  of  mankind,  belong  bat  a  small 
part  of  them  to  the  present  time, — they  tre  the  beriti^ 
of  nobom  ^^.  Honest  and  good  men  may  laboor  in 
their  world  of  realities  in  a- circle  of  minute  doraticm, 
be  aseM,  industrioas,  and  virtnoas  followers  in  a  bea- 
ten track,  content  with  what  they  see,  and  thinking 
the  world  |H«citfely  as  it  should  be  in-  every  respect. 
They,  however,  are  bat  the  wheels  of  society,  not  the 
moving  causes.  Sir  Thomas  More  is  a  rema^able 
instfmce  among  imaginative  writers,  and  seems  at  first 
to  cODstitute  an  ejcceptioD  to  tiie  foresight,  if  it  may 
be  demonstrated,  of  that  class.  Bat  he  was  bred  a 
lawyer,  and  suffered  the  pemicioos  leaven  of  the  {m>- 
frasion  to  neutralize  the  e^ct  of  tbe  divine  ^ritit  with 
which  be  wrote.  More  condemned  persecution  in  his 
works  as  not  &t  for  his  Utopian  state  of  society ;  but 
be  practised  it,  from  his  inveterate  obedience  to  cus- 
tom, when  he  should  have  nobly  resisted  it  from  prin- 
ciple. 

Writers  of  imagination,  by  what  ja  wrongly  caOed 
deception,  more  properly  fiction,  send  us  in  search  of 
better  things  than  we  already  poaseas.  Present  and 
'  limited  use  is  not  so  mnch  their  object  as  to  dd^t 
and  allure.  From  the  spirit  of  correction  and.  improve- 
ment, which  originates  in  the  desire  of  possessing 
better  thii^  than  we  see  aroond  us,  old  and  bad  laws 
are  repeated,  the  le^lative  body  bows  to  public  opi- 
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iuon,'aiid-chiaiiget'(M  and  abBard  usages  for  those  that 
ue  more  rattoaal  and  useful ;  the  commercial  restric- 
tions of  past  times  are  removed ;  a  more  liberal  tole- 
ration is  saiustioned,  asd  a  s^tem  consistent  with  the 
Btate  of  mental  culture  is  introduced.  Fixed  things 
are  ii^uries  to  that  eternal  desire  of  perfection,  ivith 
which  the  better  order  of  minds  is  imbned.  Wc  must 
not  stand  still,  but  we  shall  in&llibly  do  so,  if  we  have 
no  longing  after  idealities.  Our  line  of  action  may  be 
uniform,  bat,  notwithstanding,  we  must  pursue,  if 
from  the  expectation  of  overtaking  what  is  better  than 
we  have  yet  come  op  with.  Genins  is,  most  of  it,  that 
eternal  hope  erer  alive  in  the  mind,  of  something  bet- 
ter thai)  present  good, — the  qacncfaless  vestal  fire,  the 
soul  of  every  thing  great  and  noble  ia  this  world, 
Inu^;inative  writers  dwell  in  a  world  of  spirits,  glorious 
in  beauty,  and  boundless  in  extent.  Let  the  tale  be  a 
deception, — let  the  poem  be  a  fiction, — let  the  meta- 
physidan.  show  his  teeth  at  it,  and  the  mathematician 
aoarl  and  sneer,  because  he  cannot  lay  down  its  length 
and  breadth ;  it  is  from  this  very  cause  its  beneficial 
elfecta. arise,  and  that  it  is  bo  usefid  to  mankind ;  it  is 
because  it  keeps  alive  better  things  than  their  philo- 
sophy can  teach,  and  its  elements  are  !to  valuable.  A 
touching  ballad  shall  make  a  million  of  fiienda  to  a 
virtuous  object;  a  hundred  sermons  shall  not  procure 
one.  A  "  lilibullero"  shall  uncrown  a  tyrant  before 
a  mathematician  can  construct  a  fort  in  which  to  shel- 
ter himself  from  his  fury.  The  direct  effects  of  works 
.  of  the  imagination,  sometimes  seem  irresistible ;  and  if 
any  chance  to  be  impugnable  mi  the  score  of  princi- 
ples,—for  all  writers  will  have  their  imperfections. 
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more  or  lesa« — there  m  r  property  mjMCnonaty  at- 
tached to  the  mass  of  puUie  opinkni^  tlKt  makes  it 
E«yect  what  is  erroDeoos,  as  it  were,  by  the  aubtkat 
intuiUoD,  and  profit  by  the  pnter  portxui. 

Let  OS  ezanuoe  the  earliest  writars  of  imagnwitinB, 
and  compan  them  with  mere  schooh&en^ — how  liberal 
arethdrviews, — bowrefinedthetrsaitiiDaitil  Matter* 
of-fact  men,  who  deal  only  in  the  taBg;lble,  are  of  the 
earth,  earthly :  the  natural  is  Chdr  sphere, — they  deal 
in  cubes  and  blocks^ — th^  moat  see  and  touch,  to  be- 
lieve. They  ever  gravitate  to  the  centre :  their  looks 
are  always  "  downward  bent,"  and  they  ei^cy  no 
"  vifiioDS  beatific ;"  their  groreUing  snd. heavy  imagi- 
nations are  unequal  to  ntonnting  wi&  the  "  ai^tleas 
couriers  of  the  turj"  they  see  only  with  ''teadea 
eyes  that  love  the  ground ;"  and  if  they  dream,  they 
dream  by  rule  and  compass.  The  eye  that  "  doth 
glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  firom  earth  to  heaven," 
is  to  them  the  organ  of  a  distempered  bialn.  Where 
should  we  arrive,  if  we  considered  human  nature  only 
in  the  mere  matter-of-fact  way  it  exhibits  itself  in  the 
world, — a  thing  of  petty  interests,  selfish,  over- reach- 
ing, deceitful,  infinn,  and  perishable, — ^if  we  always 
kept  to  the  reality  of  the  picture,  and  contemplated  it 
in  its  naked  truth?  If  we  could  oot  mark  out  nobler  ■ 
destinies  for  it  than  its  realities  show,  and  fill  op  the 
defects  of  wlnt  is,  with  the  images  and  desires  of  what 
would  render  existence  more  del^[btful  ?  Whata  glo- 
rious light  flashes  on  the  offipring  of  imaginaticMi,  Om 
herald  of  a  mone  perfect  state  of  things  existing  some-  . 
where  t  How  they  seem  imbued  with  qualities  ol  the 
moat  redeeming  character  1  Even  in  the  dariier  times. 
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bow Uiey qittlded vith Didive ndlenoe I  Whatactn- 
tnst  tfaer  fonoed  to  ttie  bigotry,  pnjtidke,  ROd  igno- 
nuQce  of  ecdesiuticftl  writers,  and  the  pkxlden  after 
the  dogmas  of  blind  sdiolaetics  I  Before  pUlosoph; 
glimmered,  and  Galileo  was  incarcerated  by  chnroh- 
men  for  pnnmi^tting  sublime  trnths,  too  vast  for  tbe 
nndei^taudings  of-Monka  and  Cardbials,  writers  of 
ima^atiaa  had  forced  their  way  for  ages,  and  Batirised 
the  Crimea  of  couuBtoriea,  and  &te  knavery  of  the 
Apostolic  Chnrdi,— Ifans  insensibly  nnderminii^  the 
Vatican  RctioD,  trhimphed  in  the  came  of  truth,  and, 
(^WDing  the  eyes  of  mankind,  innonted  on  established 
c»der,  prq»arii^  Europe  for  the  reformation.  Boo 
cacao,  by  exposing  the  llcentioasneas  of  the  Clei^ry  in 
ioB  Decameron,  contributed  to  this  good  end  nearly 
two  hundred  years  before  Lather  appeared.  Ilere 
aeemed  to  be  such  an  innate  lore  in  remote  times,  for 
writers  of  imagination,  that  they  flonrisbed  in  spite  of 
aecnlar  and  ecclesiastical  oppo6iti6n,8ecretly  applatided 
1^  the  enl^hteoed  among  tte  gteat,  at  a  time  when 
wovka  of  science,  that  interfered  with  snperstition, 
would  hare  been  strangled  in  their  birth,  and  their 
authors  burned  at  the  stake  by  a  council  of  chorchmen 
fixnn  pnre  Mainour  de  Dieu, 

Poetry  beii^  the  first  step  among  barbarous  nations 
towards  refinement,  made  way  for  civilisation ;  while 
in  latter  times,  princes  uid  courts  loved  and  encou- 
raged poets,  and  writers  of  romance  were  deemed 
almost  divine.  But  the  r^ard  for  literature  is  now 
more  strong  among  tbe  people.  Modem  princes  have 
not  kept  pace  with  tiie  advancement  of  thdr  people, 
because  taste  and  knowledge  cannot  increase  beredi- 
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tarily;  th^  qiiut,  tberefofei  be' content' to  foU(n^>  with 
th^  courtfly  the  carreBt  or  public  opinion,  and'  be,  in 
thisr  reapieGt,  on  a  leret  with  tbe  rest  of  tjifen«tmi. 
Few  ittodem  princes  will  4ish'  td  Bhow  an  isolate 
condition  of  mind,  prrtending  to  despise  that  whidi 
they  Cannot  comprehend.  Nor  will'  they,  becaose  their 
subjects  are  become  more  refined,  affect  the  To^iar 
feeing  of  Loais  XIV;  when  he  ssid  to  tiie  Dnke  de 
Vivonne,  who  was  a  healthy,  rnddy-  looking  personage, 
*'  Mais  t  qooi  seit  de  lire  i"  and  got  the  following 
rqily,  "  Sire,  la  lectare  Mt  k  I'esprit  ce  que  vons  per- 
drix  font  k  mes  joDcs."  There  seems  to  be  no  a&cta- 
tion,  however,  in  the  Emperor  of  AnsCria  on  this  head; 
his  intellectB,  indeed,  ore  naturally  weak,  and  his  no- 
tions feudal.  Else,  while  he  trampled  npon  Italy,'fae 
would  not  have  doomed  Pellico,  tbe  yonng,  the  diann- 
in^  poet  of  that  country,  to  wear  out  life  in  chsios 
and  in  a  dungeon,  merely  on  suspicion  of  beang  a 
friend  to  bis  native  land.  Pellico,  to  his  misfortune, 
was  not  slave  enough  in  spirit.  Had  he  been  a  slave, 
be  had  breathed  the  pure  air  of  Heaven,-^-he  had  now 
seen  the  sun  that  will  probab^  never  i^ain  shed  its 
beams  upon  him ! 

The  direct  communication  of  dry  facts  would  not 
improve  mauEcind,  unless  all  were  able  to  reascm .  im- 
partiftlly  and  well.  Alas,  how  few  can!  The  best 
relation  of  the  life  of  a  virtuous  man,  accurately  given 
in  cold  nurative,  would  not  do  half  as  much  in  the 
cause  of  virtue  as  a  fictitious  character  of  sn&nng 
goodness,  worked  up  with  the  graces  of  style  and  the 
embellishments  of  eloquence,  and  written  to  touch  the 
passions.    Every-day  examples  would  not  move  us 
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towsnlB  w|»t  Ib  excdlent.  l^re  is  something.  ouHie 
iban  bare  truth  by  which  men  are  to  be  aSdcted.  A 
stuDulaiit  must  be  applied  to  the  mind  as  weU  as  the 
body.  We  mnet  coBtemidate  ideal  goodness,  if  we 
avoid  rebrogEading.  We  most  follow  a  loute,-  tracklesa 
«a  the  eagle's,  fmd>  liBing  above  a  realj  keep  hope 
alive  by  conteinjdating  an  invisible,  creation.  The 
tfs^  of  poeby  and  romance,  is  one  of  a  spirit  engender- 
,  ii^  euthneiasm  and  inspiration,  the  qoality.that  makes 
a  hero  of  a  soldier,  an  artist  of  a  mechanic,  and  a 
mai%r  of  a  saint.  It  cannot  be  ei^oyed  without  a 
temporary  abstraction  from  what  is  around  us,  but 
must  rise  above  the  impure  and  tainted  atmosphere  of 
common  life.  The  wr-woven  delicate  visiops  of  poe- 
tical inspiration,  will  not  appear  in  the  clouded,  fo^y, 
dense  climate  of  every-day  routine ;  they  must  Boat  in 
"  gaily  gilded  trim,"  beneath  noclouded  skies,  and  in 
the  full  glory  of  the  sun-beam,  in  fields  of  ether,  and 
amid  the  rich  hues  of  the  rainbow.  But  for  scenes  of 
,  iaiflgiaatioD,  those  cities  of  refuge  to  which  the  mind 
-  may  fly  now  and  then  from  the  toil,  dnlness,  and  weary 
repetitions  of  morning,  noon,  and  ni§^t,  and  night, 
noon,  and  morning,  what  care-worn  wretches  should 
we  be  I  So  far  from  valuing  works  of  fancy  less  as  we 
advance  In  civilization,  we  shall  love  them  more,  be- 
cause we  fly  to  them  with  more  eiyoyment  from  the 
&tigue  of  professional  pursuits,  and  the  right-angle 
formalities  of  daily  avocations,  which  multiply  around 
us,  as  luxury  increases  our  wants.  No ;  let  the  author 
of  Waverley  write  on  ;  let  poets  pour  forth  their 
strains ;  let  the  Radcliflfes  of  the  time  lead  us  into  the 
horrors  of  romance,  and  let  the  empire  of  magination 
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live  for  ever  I  Let  &a  plodding  lawyer  worship  his 
fee,  confoond  riglit  and  wrong,  and  e&tsn^e  his  dieDts 
Bfl  be  may,  acotftng  at  tlie  sploideBTB  of  fictkm.  Let 
the  physidaji  look  wise  and  considerate,  and  shdce  h» 
heftd,  while  his  patient  sofffflv  nothing  Imt  ''connunp- 
tion  of  parse."  Let  the  merchant  tr^Bc,  and  die 
tradesman  truck :  let  the  jew  chei^,  and  the  attorn^ 
inragle :  let  eaithqaake  and  pl^^oe  derastate :  let 
man  be  cruri  and  oppieMire  to  fellow-man,  sell  bis 
blood  ATid  muscle,  or  batcher  him  in  war  for  the  sake 
of  tt  bogsbesd  «f  sngar,  a  roll  of  tobacco,  or  the  dreamy 
ri^  of  some  Idng  £vine  to  **  govern  wroi^:"  let 
dnlness  and  impudence  prosper,  and  merit  remain  in 
obscnrity:  let  ignonmce  and  incapacity  fill  the  seat  of 
justice,  while  common  seaise  is  pilloried :  let  all  these 
things  be  daily,  and  go  their  round-^»nt  as  matter- 
of  cooMe  >— wlntfa^  can  we  tnm  from  them  ?  Where 
can  we  go  aside  firom  observing  them  with  repnlsi^ 
and  ififlgust,  bat  to'&e  empire  of  im^nation  ?  Sidc- 
ened  witb  such  otgects  as  constitote  the  greater  part 
of  our  reaUties,  we  may  meditate  on  forms  of  female 
beanty  like  &e  Juliet  9f  Shakspeare,  or  the  Rebecca 
of  Ivanhoe,— we  may  sdace  ourselves  with  '*  natsk 
and  antique  pageantry,"  and 

"  Sudi  ilghti  u  ycnthflil  pocto  drMa 
Oa  ntaaiiT  cm  by  tmaatrd  itreMn :"— 

-with  the  deeds  of  Eoncesvallas,  or  of  British  Arthnr,  or 

"  Call  ii|>liini4hatlenhtlf  told 
He  (tDi7  orCambuictn  bold, 
OFCmbill  ma  of  AlgaMfe, 
And  who  b)d  Ohmi  m  nlk  ^— 

we  may  visit  scenes  and  beings  of -a  purer  worM  tban 
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our  own ;  and  when  forced  to  retom  to  ereiy-dsy 
thii^,  return  to  them  with  lemmted  spiritaj  and  the 
hope  that  the  ddigfacfal  creations  in  which  we  have 
been  revelling,  may  at  some  fature  time  be  tealized 
to  our  senses ;  if  not  in  this  worid,  in  another. 

Y. 


LETTERS 

rtiOH    inSS    FLIRTILLA  TO    HISS    PRUDBNTIA. 

It  seems  requiute,  bef€>re  the  reader  enters  upon  the 
following  correspondoice,  to  reetifid  him  €3t  our 
havings,  on  a  previoos  occaaioD^  remark^  bow  much 
the  introdaction  of  French  frirolities  into  the  Mumers 
of  the  Scottish  feir  is  at  variance  with  thar  custQmary 
habite  and  dqxntmeDt,  wid  how  nincb  we  doubted 
tbat  the  pretaided  unproventent  Wonld  be  ultinatelj 
and  ^nerally  benefidjii.  We  abaU  nowleaire  him  to 
draw  his  own  conclosions  from  this  pait  of  a  coite*- 
pondence  betwixt  two  amiable  young  ladiea  of  differ- 
ent diaracters,  united  by  the  bonds  of  friendship,  «ad 
'  only  separated  by  circnmstances :  namely,  the  fonaa^H 
being  on  hee  travels  in  order  to  gire  the  last  polishing 
toDch  to  her  person  and  education,  wfaikt  the  oompci- 
nion  of  her  early  yootb  'nfas  dootaed,  tnm  a  «ior« 
limited  income,  to  rcoaain  at  home— 4isci«Bt»  sedate^ 
and  contented  with  her  loL    Now  to  the  letten. 


Dbar  PROnBNTiA,  Parix. 

It  has  been  with  much  difficulty  that  I  refrained 
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fjrom  ffiititig  to  yon  soooer,  for  a  number  of'  interest' 
ing  thioga  took,  place  on-  my  road  here ;  bat  yon  know 
Ma't  old-fashioned  economical  way :  she  has  fi>r^ten 
the  £int  impulses  of  the  hearty  and  calculates  the 
postage  of  a  letter;  so  she  insisted  on  my  not  potdng 
you  to  this  expense  ontil  I  arrived  in  Paris,  and  even 
now  wants  me  to  wait  for  Mr.  Ballantyne,  who  thinks 
of  visiting  yoor  cold  and  smoky  capital  in  three  weeks. 

"  Cut  un  etrniU  poor  i'lmoDT," 

As  somehodif  says  (bat  this  somebody  must  not  be 
brought  in  before  the  proper  time  and  place) ;  so  yon 
see,  my  dear  girlj  I  stote  out  by  myself,  without  f£ar 
of  being  ran  away  vrith  by  the  light  and  volage  cheva- 
liers Fhanqms,  and  went  personally,  whilst  Ma  was  in 
the  arms  of  Morpheus,  and  put  this  (my  letter)  in  the 
Grande  Potte,  in  the  Rue  Jean  Jaques  Rosseau,  and 
I  was  followed  and  looked  at  by  legions  of  admirers ; 
iQre,  my  love,  and  some  of  these  gay  youths  were  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  too !  what  say  yon  to  that  ^ 
JSntre  nous,  how  a  litUe  bit  of  red  ribbon  does  give  a 
finish  to  a  gentleman's  dress,  just  peeping  out  of  his 
'bntton-hole,  like  a  grandeeincog:  the  black  stock, 
busby  htur,  rakishly  worn  hat,  and  a  thousand  sweet 
et  ceeteras,  not  foi^tting  what  I  call  game-spurs,  and 
high-heeled  boots.  And  now,  my  dear  Prudoitia,  I 
am  BO  bewildered  with  delight  at  every  thing  in  this 
dew,  dissipated  metropolis,  that  I  don't  know  where 
to  b^in.  First,  the  Thuilleries  are  splendid, — Ae 
eutran<%  to  Paris  is  magnificent, — the  Column  grand, — 
the  Opera  enchanting, — the  Feydeau  c^tivating, — 
the  attentions  of  the  men  overpowering,  and  their 
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line!  I  shoald  hftve  been  mined  if  I  bad 
not'leBmed  waltzes  uid  quadrilles  iKfore  I  came  here: 
I)  might  have  been  accounted  a  rustic  amongst  rustics, 
.  on  noedacated  amount  the  Tulgar ;  but  you  advised 
me  never  to  w^tz  with  a  foreigner,  who,  between  yon 
and  I,  are  the  only  people  worUt  waltzingwith.  Such 
mormofiDg  of  vows  and  oaths  as  we  -vrbirl  round  bo- 
ther;— such  humble  yet  warm  attentions,  so  much 
mischief  done  with  the  eye,  and  such  elegant  exertion» 
to  set  off  a  partner  to  the  best  advantage.  Who  would 
dance  with  a  Scotch  Iood  after  these,  a  rough  animal' 
wtto  bandies  you  as  he  would  the  r^ns  of  a  cooch- 
borse,  merely  to  give  biinself  exercise  and  to  get  you. 
on  i  FVench  women  are  not  driven  thus,  and  why 
should  we  be  so  7  They  are  gently.led  in  wreaths  of 
flowers  and  vive!  the  rosy  wreath  say  I  ?  But  my 
poor  little  head  is  strajang,  and  you  must  not  chide 
me  for  it.  They  who  have  not  dnak  of  the  cup  of 
pleasure  know  not  its  bewitching  effect.  I  dare  say, 
notwithstandiog,  that  a  sober  cup  of  tea  would  satisfy 
my  dear  Prudeutia  just  as  well :  however,  I  must  try 
and  convert  you,  and  hriug  you  over  here  by  book  oi* 
t^  crook.  j4  propot,  I  have  ali'eady'  named  you  to  the 
very  cream  of  elegance,  the  pearl  of  perfection ;  a; 
gallant  young  lancer  of  twenty-two  years  of  age,  with 
<Hie  of  those  f&cea  which  yoa  meet  vrith  in  a  picture 
gallery,  vrith  berry-black  vrhiskers,  and  chiiitnft  d  ia 
Henri  Quartere,  an  eye  like  an  eagle,  and  a  high 
forehead  of  polished  marble,  a  lofty  air,  seducing 
smile,  and  covered  with  military  decoratJons.  U« 
evinced  much  iiU^est  to  see  yon.  How  romantic  I 
To  see  my  friend,  he  obaored,  woold  be  like  seang 
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dtj  aeobaA-atU;  a  thing  that  always  most  have  high 
interest  with  ao  admirer.  He  hiated  too  that  he  was 
deroted  to  vat  ilia  vie,  it  la  tnort,  that  he  had  a  dear 
cxwrnde  as  brave  as  he  is  engaging,  and  covered  with 
wounds  and  ^ory,  whom  he  woohi  introduce  to  yoo, 
and  who  woald  be  almost  intuitively  in  love  with  you 
bef<»e  he  saw  yov.  He  too  has  two  orders  'iar»gli"g 
OD  his  breast ;  hot  I  am  going  on  too  fast.  I  most  tdl 
yoB  tliat  we  webt  first  to  Mencice's  Hotel^  where  evety 
thing  was  ao  extravagut  that  we  were  forced  to  leave 
it,  at  which  I  was  not  ill-pleased,  for  I  saw  nothing 
bat  Dvr  own  country  peo{^,  (I  mean  Britons)  there  j 
and  they  do  indeed,  Pmdentia,  lose  by  oompariaon^ — 
don't  be  angiy:  Neither  our  men  nor  women  know 
how  to  dress,  and  yon  will  allow  that  the  exterior  is  die 
first  tiui^  we  jndge  by }  and  as  to  politeness,  they  know 
it  only  by  name.  Bless  yon,  a  Frendi  nobleman  of 
tte  fint  nmk  takes  hia  hat  off  respectfully  to  the  hnm- 
Ueat  class  of  our  aexr-dear  woman  is  his  idol  1  From 
MetDke's,  Ms,  from  econbmy,  removed  to  the  fau- 
ifmr^  St.  Gferauun,  the  other  side  of  the  water ;  I  at 
fiifit  siied  a  tear  ait  hein^  borne  away  from  the  centre 
of  high  faAion,  but  I  was  consoled  by  the  agreeable 
inmates  trf  oar  private  faotd,  or  lodging  house,  consist- 
ing of  a  ooantesSf-'-^io  less,  mylove^— of  idmut  thir^, 
as  giddy  and  as  playfal  as  a  girl  of  fifteen,  whoae 
hliaband  is  at  his  chsteoo  three  hondred  miles  oS,  and 
thise  fliiJitaH-M,  one  a  lancer,  and  the  other  two 
Omrda  Ai  Corps,  but  all  titled ;  tlK  Manpus  de  Mai- 
■onvude,  (he  Vicompt  Vtdage,  and  die  Qievalier  d'Or- 
eowt.  The  former  is  my  dying  swain,  thti  otfaer 
two  his  confidavts,  and  of  the  satae  part  <rf  France 
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We  have  been  every  where ;  to  the  pUy,  to 
chnrch,  to  the  Palais  Royal,  to  the  Chapel  Royal,  to 
the  Promenade,  and  I  know  not  where.  The  Marquis 
wanted  to  take  me  in  his  cabriolet  to  the  Boit  de  Bou- 
logne, bat  Ma  ill- natnredly  refdsed,  and  I  would  not 
eat  imy  thing  the  whole  day,  nor  otter  any  thing  be- 
yond yea  and  no.  She  cannot  bear  Frenchmen,  a  proof 
of  h«r  bad  taste.  The  Coantess,  however,  gave  what 
phe  called  her  little  ijnpromptu  at  night,  and  forced 
Ma  to  come  and  brii^  me.  Now.tbis  improt)y>tu  con- 
sisted in  a  concert  and  a  ball  smu  /o^on,  with  a  cold 
collation  at  onein  the  morning.  How  your  poor  dear 
friend  Flirtilla,  who  is  thoaght  'so  sUghtly  of  at  bome^ 
was  flattered,  soi^ht  for,  and  admired :  I  blush  as  I 
recite  my  triumph,  lie  French  ladies  were  all  envy. 
One  youth  protested  he  had  always  had  &  penchant  for 
English  ladies ;  a  colonel  of  hossars  stole  my  glove, 
and  swore  that  he  would  keep  it  more  reverentially 
than  a  sunt's  relick;  tPen  ai  trap  vu  en  E^agtte, 
said  be :  and  two  captains  of  the  Garde,  nay,  all,  as- 
anred  me,  that  they  were  dying  for  the  felicity  of  being 
my  partner.  There  was  no  Miss,  or  Ma'am,  are  yon 
engaged  for  th^  next  dance  ?"  Bat  "  may  I  aspire  to 
the  honour  of  Mademoiselle's  dancing  the  next  qua- 
drille with  me  1"  On  assuring  one  of  them  that  I  was 
engaged  for  four  dances,  but  that  then  I  should  be 
happy  to  accept  fiis  offer,  he  replied,  "  four  dances 
hence  I  that  is  an  age,  but"  (with  a  sigh),  "  J'atten- 
drai  touj'ouri."  Now  where  would  yon  find-snch 
refinement  in  Scotland  ?  The  truth  is,  that  English 
women  were  quite  the  rage.  I  don't  know  how  many 
marriages,  elopements,  and  /our  pat  have  not  ,taken 
3B 
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plUix  tbis  vinter.  Our  countrymta  b^fin  to  loUc 
quite  blue,  and  rich  f^eA  ire  ttghteoed  po  deaUi 
about  their  girls.  Pc*or  Ma  don't  appebr  qnile  at  her 
«aae  abobc  myself:  if  th^  litbk  to  fortim^  she  need 
bare  no  iq){n^elisicH),  brit  /vrthennore  iMs  ieponalt 
■Bttt/eth  Hot.  I  am  disgusted  tjanaia  with  ottr  Sandys 
and  Willises,  and  Donalds,  and  AliBtera ;  how  difieimt 
the  sounds  of  Victor,  Adolphe^  Augusts,  Hippolite^ 
Amed^,  ha.  1  most  tell  you  thai  the  grand  ball^  A 
the  opera  is  snblitde  i  they  danoe  like  demigods.  I 
do  not  understand  the  iVeDchof  the  dram*  comt^ete- 
ly :  doubtless  it-  is  heavenly,  and  I  sh&ll  know  all 
.abtfnt  It  in  tStne.  He  coirterHatioil  of  the  FV^Kfa  is 
^piHted  Vo  a  degree ;  at  first  I  thought  it  a  little  (00 
free,  bat  I  am  gating  ov^f  tW  pt-^tidice  daily,  as  I 
■fem  fturmounUng  all  the  ai^Sward  obstacle*  to  comfort 
-which  stood  In  the  way  of  conviideBCe  and  bon  ton, 
when  first  I  arrived ;  such  as  draggtfng  a  pair  of  whitfi 
satin  shoes  for  fear  of  showing  Aiy  anklA;  keeping:  mf 
partner  at  arms  Itingth  fai  a  wTdtz  for  fehr  of  looking 
t)old ;  (it  is  impossible  to  U'^tS  gracefiilfy  thm)  hold- 
ing  down  my  hebd  wheb  toHiplinKttitbd}  and  asking 
Ma's  leave  upon  eveiy  tnVtbl  occaatota.  I  have  tiicat 
the  Marquis's  advice,  n%ote11smethat  a  pretty  wbfflUi 
bought  to  be  a  despot,  het-  will  is  absolut^—I  mttst  ttake 
htesth — Would  yon  beliere  that  I  am  considered  as  qslt* 
<tL  b^Uty }  Siieh  a  comiAeadon;  they  titf:  M  B^und  ! 
Bt>Brtle^I  Oren  toy  golden  lockA  fifad  Ifai'oar  in  ttieir 
Sight,*  Uid  I  Elssiire  you  thbt  I  sJMffe  no  piAittS  lb  tettbig 

*  Here  Made'moUellel^irtillahM^cen  flattered  into  ID  error:  Ibe  , 
^cscb  particultrty  JiiAik«'^d  tufr;  tifit  idiria'tto^'Uqpj  U'oWtt6|t :  It 
Wniat'tanilss  tt«  UhOfr,  «iidtU\:o*^|eciKk!Wky  bcMM.    "Che 
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tot  isidtakeB  for  b  FVe&ch  womaa  in  every  articte  of 
mj  dress,  if  ever  I  come  back — but  far  distant  be  the 
thought';  I  haye  Iprgottea  every  thing  bat  thee,  my 
Pnidentia:  and  now,  whilst  it  it  intay  head,  I  will 
oerlHifi^  coBtrive  to  soraggle  over  to  you  some  Paris 
shoes  andglovesj-aud  thelastmodeinabotmet.  And 
now  -adisii,  my  dear  PFudentia)  ma  btmae  et  te»dre 
-amie,  I  hear  mf  lancer  sieging  his  farounte  ur  t  he 
is  a  ofaarmu;^  rattle,  and  the  words  suit  hb  character 
well.  This  song  is  a  eo^^  for  me  to  go  out  a  walking 
with,  the  c«antE88f  one  of  the  Gandesdu  Corps  h  hoe 
.heau,  «id  is  to  be  ooe  cS  iite  party — ^bark,  I  helv  him 


Bt  je-Mni  uge  intam." 

Adieu,  your's  most  truly, 

*  FLrRTILLA. 

Indj^bd,  mf  dear  Prndentia,  jottr  preaching  letter  is 
too  son4dr«  far  the  li^t  and  my  sphere  in  which  I 
move, 'and  for  tbewarm  cHttmtewlidch  I  inhaUt.  One 
'  would  thin'k  that  lAearare,  instead  of  being  &  charming 
aeri^  apii'it  wit!h  gilded  mhgs,  was  8om6  haggard 
demon  of  frightM  atfpiect,  from  which  a  young  woman 
must  'fly  as  from  deadly  tempt&tion.  Sorely  a  little 
flirtation  with  a  few  bntterfty  bctos  is  m)  such  great 
sin.    Why  should  I  let  (he  FreiHJh  fair  ones  bear  away 

««quM  <tf'Mie  JiyMRbaBNHWrMaHphtoiFMKlUMntlMik 

2b2 
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the  palm  of  adminUifHi  from  me  ?  No,  no,  my  dear 
girl,  youth  and  beaaty  are  spring  flowers,  and,  as  my 
admirer  says. 


ftod  I  am  determined  so  to  do  ;  nay,  more,  it  shall  not 
be  my  fkult  if  I  do  notmakeaconvertof  you,  andif  I 
do  not  prevail  upon  yon  to  quit  the  frigid  zone,  where 
yoQ  are  frozen  op  under  a  non-intercourse  with  the 
Totsries  of  pleasure,  and  visit  fashion's  most  favourite 
haunts ;  to  wit,  la  bonne  vilU  de  Paris.  But  now  let 
me  treat  you  with  an  account  of  oar  last  ball.  I  pre- 
Tfuled  upon  Mamma  to  give  an  mpromptu  two  nights 
ago :  our  dear  countess  ordered  the  music,  the  decora- 
tions, the  supper,  &c.  and  I  assure  you  all  was  magni- 
_figue,  although  Mamma  gmmbled  at  the  expense,  and 
WM  out  of  her  element  all  the  night.  You  would  nave 
been  astounded  to  see  the  incense  which  was  ofTered  to 
what  was  called  my  charms ;  to  have  beheld  so  many 
gay  flatterers  about  me;  such  rivalry  for  the  advantage 
of  dancing  with  me ;  such  high  request  as  I  was  in 
amongst  the  eltgantes.  I  had  written  a  list  of  promises 
made  to  aspiring  partners  as  long  aa  my  arm,  and  I 
was  not  able  to  fulfil  one  half  of  my  engagements. 
The  disappointed  many  claim  my  hand  for  another  ball 
next  week,  at  the  duke  de 's  ambigu,  a  party  with- 
out form  or  ceremwjy,  at  the  duke's  hotel,  which  is  gi- 
ven, weekly.  He  voice  <^  scandal  breathes  a  vile  repent 
respecting  that  house,  namely,  that  the  lady  who  does 
the  honours  is  the  duke's  ckere  amie,  that  the  birth  of 
her  daughter  is  doubtful,  and  that  — ~  hotel  is  a  scene 
of  intrigue  and  a  match-makiog  place.  Mademoiselle, 
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it  ia  added>  is  to  go  off  in  wedlock  to  the  best  bidder, 
the  heaviest  pune  bdag  the  object  in  view.  £A  hitn  ! . 
WhU  is  that  to  me,  or  to  any  one  elae  but  the  party 
concerned  ?  But  to  return  to  our  atxr4e :  I  was  dres^ 
in  a  robe  h  la  viergeot  whitetaffetas,  richly  trimmed 
with  expensive  lace,  my  hfur  all  in  simple  ringlets,  kept 
back  by  a  costly  comb,  which,  by  the  way,. is  not  pud 
for  yet ;  white  satin  shoes  completed  my  artless  ap- 
pearance for  which  1  was  idolized  by  a  legion  of  lovers. 
Every  one  with  some  two  or  three  orders  dangUng  from 
their  button-holes.  Dear,  delightful  creatures  1  how 
well  they  do  understand  the  art  of  fiattery.  I  did  not 
d^ce  with  one  EkigUshman  the  whole  of  the  night,  fcHr* 
whidi  I  gained  much  praise  from  the  Paris  beatur. 
The  fact  is,  that  an  Englishman  in  Paris  is  a  mighty 
insipid  being ;  he  looks  like  a  fish  out  <A  water,  and  a 
queer  fish  too.  The  French  miiitairst  eclipse  them 
completely,  and  place  them  in  darkness  visible.  I  had 
a  pretty  scolding  from  Mamma  the  next  morning  for 
what  she  terms  levity ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  was 
let  delicti  of  the  French  for  my  sprightliness  and  amitr- 
hility ;  and  1  was  assured  that  I  might  be  mistaken  for 
a  French  elegante  ttu  premier  ton/  that  is  just  what  I 
aim  at  {  and  I  trust  that  if  ever  I  return  to  Scotland  I 
shall  not  be  recognizable.  But  far  from  me  be  the 
horrid  thought  of  quitting  dear  France ;  I  could  pass 
my  life  in  this  admirable  metropolis;  and,  between  you 
and  I,  I  should  have  no  objection  to  becoming  the 
partner  for  life  of  some  young  colonel,  with  the  title  of 
count  or  baron  tacked  to  his  name.  How  the  Scotch 
lasses  would  envy  me  1  Ajtropot,  I  have  had  one  of&r, 
but  of  this  hereafter.    One  thing  my  intended  mu»t 
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make  up  im  mlaA  lo,  if'  he  bAies  me,  natne^,  Aat  he 
win  not  have  a  tame,  taststess,  BritlBh  ciatnMi  for  » 
wife,  bnt  one,  wfaose  muneis  and  httbita  wift  be  aH 
French  :  one  who  md  ffirt  ^en  ssd  wh««  ahe  pleases, 
and  hare  ber  ovb  wilf 'h»  erefy  tikiagi  A  At  mode  dg 
ParU.  To  be  sore,  wonie»  were  bom  to  re^fii,  instead 
of  being  t^  compljnnff,  obej^ng,  serBiQDtsiHg,  home* 
hold  atuffj  fritbout  a  will,  and  as  gentle- as  ajM/A  ffwi»- 
f(i»,  nhemoetoflfae&iel'iBhimniedl^ane*.  NeMth, 
]  bore  Iconied  anotheF  lesseit  benei  I  am  otbenrise 
sefaooled :  however,  tjiis  I  sbsU  keep  to  myselPj  it  wSl 
be  time  enough  for  my  ctuv  apoao  te  kaoW  thts  when  I 
have  him  in  Hyrara's  ohain— tbeve>  high  spirit  for 
yoQ I  Ddnotbelieroaword  agatiMt  flie  Prraicb;  tbcy 
ate  Cbe-  best  flirts,  tbe  most  agreeable  admiFerB-  m  tbo 
worldj  and  some  nf  (bemTeEygoodboBbaiids;'  andaa 
matrimony  is  bnt  a  Fottery,  why  should  not  I  get  a  prise 
ae  wdl  as  another '  Now  Ithbik  Iseeyoulookli^gnm^ 
and  shaking  your  head,  and  thiriring  that  year  poor 
Flirtilla  is  on  tbe  road  to  min.  Not  a  bit — this  is  tSI 
mere  sportiTeness,  aimahiefoHe,  a  thing  not  onflsrstood 
iit  tbe  Land  of  'Riistles.  Here  we  know  only  the  n>- 
ses  of  life's  yfflrtordt,  but — tme— yes,  *Hb  he — I  eee  my 
awnin,  and  tbe  hour  of  the  post's  departure  apptoacbea 
tdso.  How  pale  I  look ;  last  nighfis  cKss^mtion  has 
spoiled  my  cdmplexfon.  I  must  tew6.y  to  my  drcflsiag 
room,  and  keep  the  dear  man  waSting  for  at  leasl  a 
qtrarter  of  an  hdw,  that  h  hon  ttm  i  besides,  ray  ri^- 
tets  must'be  adjusted,  and  ■  dear,  howpide  I  tecAl 
Shall  IborrowB  blush  fi'omthecoiintess's book?  No, 
thatwont  do  forai>enMueI^;  itwiHbetimeeiioQgfc 
to  practise  that  attvactien  when  I  become  Madame ; 
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my  ftcbntrer  wiU^  doubtless,  find  me  hien  interreaxonte 
Bs  I UB.  What  »  pity  it  i>  that  the  fatigues  of  pleasure 
fhonld  dififigare  tlte  btoom  of  youtk  1  But  n'in^torte, 
I  hear  my  a^Boirer  talcing  op  my  guitar,  aod  playing  a 
naumce,—ri  moat  away;  ODce  more  farewell — My  dear 
girl,  believe  me,  wilji  all  my  ^AfAMMfMJiMM,  as  you  are 
pleased  to  call  it,  stUl 

You  nnaltevable  friend, 
Flirtilla. 
p.  S.  I  send  yon  the  Almanac  dei  Modes.  We  have 
here  an  almanack  for  every  thing :  one  for  the  Muses, 
one  for  gluttons,  &c;  &c.  &c.  so  that  one  runs  after  a 
new  fashion,  and  another  after  a  new  dish  or  a  new 
sauce.  Yon  will,  perhaps,  say  that  I  am  sancy  enough 
without. 

*  ComnicnHttleTotilei,  mm  bonne  Rmie." 

Encorey  adieu. 


Impossibility  of  forming  on  obscure  Conception  of  a 

primary  Cause  until  it  be  perfectly  discovered^ 

Obscure  Ideas  /^ave  no  existence. 

Warn  I  first  reflected  on  the  difficulty  of  explaising 
how  the  same  sensation  abdold  be  at  once  pleasant 
and  painful,  I  consotted  several  works  on  the  subject 
before  1  djscoveted  that  Hume  devoted  one  of  hii 
fiaaaya  to  the  rraohition  of  thia  cnrioiu  phenomenon. 
Du  Bos,  liord  Kaimes,  Dr.  Johnaon,  Dr.-  Blair,  Knigfat, 
Leasing,  Schkgel^  PODteneUe,  and  almost  all  the  writ 
ten  who  bave  attempted  to  cotplaia  it,  may  be  qnovc 
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propeirly  conaidcred  critics  titan  phUosofdiers ;  or,  if 
this  distinctioQ  should  appear  obscorej  as  criticHn  aod 
philosophy  sometimes  glide  into  cadi  other,  they  were 
better  qnalified  to  distis^niah  between  impressions,  and 
to  point  oat  the  *'  rainbow  hues"  which  coonecttbem 
together,  than  to  trace  these  impressions,  and  tlidr 
rolnble,  impalpable  connectives  to  thdr  origioal 
Bonrce.  llie  common  observer  perceives  efifects  and 
impressions  in  the  gross,  but  cannot  ascertain  their 
momentum,  or  the  predse  point  to  which  they  do,  and 
b^ond  which  they  cannot,  extend.  This  is  the  business 
of  the  critic :  his  duty  is  to  point  out  where  propriety 
ends,  and  where  absurdity  b^ins ;  end,  therefore,  the 
true  critic  never  outsteps  the  modesty  of  nature.  But 
the  philosopher,  not  satisfied  with  marking  the  proper 
bonndaries  that  distinguish  impressions,  and  their  im- 
mediate causes  from  each  other,  seeks  to  trace  each  of 
them  distinctly  to  its  primary  sonrce. 

As  the  resolution  of  the  present  problem  belongs  to 
philosophy,  and  not  to  criticism,  1  was  not  much  sur- 
prise^ to  find  the  writei%  whom  I  have  now  mentioned, 
in  their  attempts  to  trace  the  pleasures  resulting  from 
Tragic  Representation  to  its  original  cause,  not  only 
contradicting  each  other,  bi)t  contradicting  those  first 
truths  or  principles  of  reascraing,  vriiich  are  admitted 
by  themselves,  and  by  all  mankind.  He  who  contm- 
dicts  first  truths,  however,  will  frequentiy  be  found  to 
contradict  himself,  because  he  is  contintially  admitting 
these  truths  where  they  serve  to  support  his  collateral 
or  incidental  ailments.  That  this  has  been  the  case 
with  the  writers  who  have  treated  on  the  present  sub- 
ject, will  manifestly  appear  from  the  fc41owing  pages. 
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III  detecting  tfa^  inconeUtenaes  stfid  aelf-coDtrttdic- 
tioDs,  I  observed,  that  they  invariably  arose  from  not 
suffidently  generalizii^  the  caose  of  Uie  pteamre  of 
which  they  were  in  pnntiit ;  for  nothing  can  be  more 
easily  demonstrated,  than  that  many  proximate  caiuea 
co-opente  in  pcodncing  the  pleasing  emotionB  reaolt- 
ing  from  Tragic  RepresentadoDS,  which  no  stretch  or 
tortore  of  reasoning  can  refer  to  any  one  of  the  causes 
to  wliich  these  writera  trace  the  agreeable  efiecL  As 
critics,  they  have  ceituuly  displayed  great  ingenniiy, 
penetratjon,  and  good  sense ;  but  not  one  of  them  has 
viewed  his  object  from  a  sufficiaitly  elevated  aitnation  , 
to  grasp  it  entirely,  and  examine  it  in  all  its  parts. 
From  not  having  suffidently  generaDzed,  therefore, 
the  canse  of  Tragic  neasore,  all  th^  have  written 
evantnalty  amonnts  to  notbii^.  Some  of  them,  it  is 
true,  traveUed  farther  than  others,  Aod  conseqaently 
advanced  nearer  to  their  oliject ;  but  he  who  is  within 
a  few  paces  of  the  place  of  his  destination,  is,  with 
regard  to  his  object,  in  the  same  sitnation  with  him 
who  is  a  thousand  miles  off,  if  he  can  proceed  no  far- 
ther. A  man  of  seven  feet  high  cannot,  without  leap- 
ing, srize,  with  all  his  efforts,  a  ball  placed  half  an 
inch  above  his  reach  ;  whereas,  if  he  were  half  an  inch 
taUer,  he  could  lay  his  hand  upon  it  with  ease.  How- 
ever trifling,  therefore,  half  an  inch  may  appear,  the 
want  of  it  baffies  all  the  efforts  of  this  tall  man  to  seize 
the  ball :  it  is  as  safe  from  his  attempts  as  from  those 
^  a  dwarf.  It  is  so  in  science :  the  philosopher,  in 
tradng  efi^ts  to  causes,  and  consequences  to  pre- 
mises, should  porsue  his  chfdn  of  reascnui^  until  he 
ducQvers  the  origiaal.caase  of  wbidh  be  is  in  pursuit  j 
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and  he  ftequmdy  fiuta  &nm  not  aiUitif  uaother  link 
to  tlie  cfaaiSf  wliidi  might  hare  bed  him  to  ita  diaco- 
very.  Of  thjs  cbum,  tbuefbn^  nsnity  b»  be  ^iju'ouihed 
h,  he  UiiawB  u  little  is  ths  down  \rbo  cannot  com^ 
prebend  tlie  second  lisle  in  the  ohain.  However  mys^ 
tevioiu  iWs  caase  nu^  •eeiBf  itnoald  qipear  BiiDple 
sod  obvieu  to  the  philos<qiher  the  moment  he  discor 
vered  it,  for  all  (rathe  we  obvktiB  to  thoae  who  per^ 
eeire  them }  hat,  not  having  discowerad  it,  be  doei 
90t  form  the  remotest  idea  of  iti  existence.  A  logpctl 
veosooerfreqaeottyarriTee  at  concloaioos,  &om  wiuch 
many  inoootrovertible  truths  m^fht  be  dedaced,  of 
which  he  is  t<tfel)y  ignonat,  'because^  having  his  nund 
constantly  fixed  on  one  object,  he  overlooka  eiciy 
concluiiou  to  which  bi^  argomenta  load,  eseept  tfams 
which  serve  to  prove  the  position  which  he  sedn  to 
dcmoiwtrate.  Of  these  truths  ha  ia,  ocnaetpNOt^,  at 
^;norant  as  he  who  could  never  discover  the  coocIqi 
siona  from  which  they  result.  Hence  it  follows,  that 
however  nearly  we  may  approach  tbe  disoovery  of 
truth,  we  can  tarm  no  conception  of  it,  if  tre  can  ap- 
proach it  DO  nearer.  We  may  discover,  indevd,  SWM 
of  its  appeodsges,  but  tbe  appendsges  of  a  thing  form 
no  part  of  its  essence.  In  fiuit,  until  a  truth  be  per- 
fectly discovered,  it  is  not  discovered  at  all.  If  it 
should  be  said,  tliat  even  he  who  cannot  perceive  the 
object,  or  tbe  troth  of  which  be  Is  is  search,  cleariy 
and  distinctly,  may  still  have  an  obsourc  idea  of  it* 
and  consequently  be  baOar  aaquainted  witib  it  than  Vs 
who  forms  no  idea  of  it  at  ^1,  I  reply,  that  it  is  int 
possible  to  form  an  obscure  idea  of  any  tiling :  ve 
eithst  s^e  tbe  Uiing  cleariy>  or  WB  h«n  no  psnwptiOtt 
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of  it.  We  nufjs  Indeed,  we  part  f>f  ni  objeet  «1ewty, 
wfaile  tike  reM  of  b  is  conceakd  in  impeBetrabte  dark*- 
DBM  f  bat  here  there  is  no  obBcttritj.  Of  tho  part 
iririch  IB  c«oceak4  frem  m,  wefbrin  ooidtaat  kII; 
for,  u  iM  idna  Is  a  nwotal  pBrccption  of  ioiim  Mttgf 
haw  caa  we  peveeiic  irtiat  is  oononledAeniis)  to 
HOjr  that  wc  can,  is  to  say  tbat  it  ia  not  coBcealed.  We 
aof,  i&dcs^,  figve  to  oanelvea  a  meatal  image,  lad 
call  it  aa  iai^e  of  that  part  o£  Ihc  object  n^cb  tie» 
cencealed ;  boC  is  it  not  obvious,  Aat  lbs  idea  which 
thca  exiati  in  our  mind,  is  an  ides  of  the  isM^,  and 
not  of  the  coDoealed  obgeet  ?  snthCT  is  there  any  thing* 
obacpre  in  oar  idea  of  tlie  image,  as  we  cumot  create 
an  anage  witiient  perceiving  it  s  fop  the  act  of  creatloB 
.  is  only-known  tons  by  Ae  act  of  perceptioa,.  We  cannot 
pvetcnd,  however,  Aat  Ibis  image  is  an  image  of  tho 
object  oancealed,  becaose  this  te  to  malDtaia,  that  we 
know  what  the  object  is  i  ki  which  ease,  it  ewnot  be 
concealed.  If,  then,  we  do  not  know  what  the  object 
is,  B^her  cb  we  Inow  whether  the  image  present  to 
oar  mnirf  be  an  inage  ofit  ornot.  It  may,  foranght 
that  we  know,  be  as  Afferent  from  it  as  day  is  from 
D^ht.  There  can  be  no  obscurity,  then,  in  oor  idea  of 
tbalpart  of  an  object  ^ich  is  eoneeided  from  as,  be- 
cause we  can  form  no  idea  of  it  at  all  >  neither  can 
there  be  any  obscurity  in  oar  Mea  (^  that  part  of  the 
object  Tt^oh  we  perceire,  becaose  perception  remores 
aH  obscurity.  Alt,  then,  that  we  perceire  of  the  object 
we  pererive  cleariy,  and  the  part  which  we  do  not 
perceive  dearty,  we  do  not  perceire  ht  aH ;  for,  with 
r^ard  to  oor  perceptions,  it  bas  no  existence.  Be- 
sides, the  part  <^  the  object  which  we  pereeiiv  forms 
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a  complete  aod  diatiiict  ol^ect  in  our  rniod.  It  stands ' 
there  by  itself,  for  we  can  trace  no  relation  or  point  of 
c<HiDexion  between  it  and  tbe  part  wbicb  is  supposed 
to  be  eoDceaJed.  To  be  able  to  trace  snch  a  rektion, 
necessarily  implies  that  we  know  the  thing  concealed ; 
£ar,  u  we  can  reason  only  from  what  we  know,  it  is 
impossiMe  we  can  perceiTe  relations,  dtber  between 
thinf^  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  or  between  tilings 
which  we  know,  and  things  of  which  we  know  no- 
nothing  j  for,  if  there  be  any  quality  in  the  latter  simi- 
lar to  the  former,  it  is  a  quality  of  which  we  ar6 
ignorant,  simply,  because  we  know  nothing  of  the 
object  in  which  it  inheres.  To  say  that  we  may  per- 
ceire  the  quality  of  tm  object  without  perceiring  the 
object  itself,  is  to  say  what  no  person  can  nnderstand, 
as  our  idea  of  qualities  are  made  known  to  us  by  the 
subjects  ID  which  they  are  poceired.  Hadwenefer 
seen  an  extended  object,  we  could  never  form  an  idea 
of  the  quality  of  extension.  As,  then,  the  part  of  the 
object  which  we  perceive,  forms  a  clear  and  distioct 
object  of  itself  in  our  minds,  we  have  no  right  to  consi- 
der it  )t8  part  of  the  concealed  ol^ect,  but  as  a  complete 
object  in  itself,  of  which  complete  object  we  have  not 
an  obscure,  but  a  clear  idea.  In  nature,  indeed,  it  may 
form  only  P»^  oi  an  object ;  but  this  is  more  than  we 
can  tell^uatil  we  extend  oar  perceptions  ferther,  and  see 
the  part  to  which  itis  connected.  If  we  can  never  see 
this  part,  neither  can  we  ever  pretend  to  say,  that  such 
a  part  exists  ;  and,  consequently,  the  part  we  see  is  tbe 
only  part  to  which  we  can  apply  the  words,  clear  at 
obscure,  because  if  is  the  only  part  of  which  we  can 
affirm  any  thing. 
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Theae  obMrratioos  on  clear  and  o&KWeideM>  psr- 
ttailariy  ipi^ly  to  the  wtitera  who  kave  traafcd'on  the 
primary  canse  of  Tragic  neaanre.  Nattiar  of  ifaAn 
has  discorenid  the  inifnary  caaac,  and  conaeqQaDtly 
DritherofthemhascTorfbmicd  either  a  elaaror  eb^ 
sfmre  idea  of  it,  became  they  hare  foaned  no  idea  of 
itatall.  Thqr  hare  percdrod,  bowsver,  many  of  the 
pHndmate  w  immediata  camea  by  wfaiA  tbia  plmnu* 
is  prodoced ;  and  of  thcK  pnoumate  csBaes  they  hid 
coiueqaently  clem  and  t&tmct  patsptiom ;  but  ai 
these  catues  were  mere  alfecta  reanltiag  from  the  pri- 
maiy  cane,  they  only  saw  apart  of  the  object  of  wfaidt 
they  were  in  pnrsuit»  and  of  this  part  they  bad  dear 
peiceptiiniB.  Not  being  able  to  ptrceiTe  the  part  irtiidi 
was  concealedifrom  them ;  it  was  therefore  impoBBihle 
tor  tbem,  as  I  have  already  ahewn,  to  form  any  idea  of 
Hi  Mttdf  eoaseqnently^  they  never  dreamt  <rf  ito  eDat- 
ence.  The  part  diey  aaw^  neceawri^  alnod  in  tbdr 
aiinds  for  the  entire  of  tbeolqect  of  lAidiChey  were  in 
pursuH>  and  coDseqnently  eac^  aS  them  aobatltnted 
that  secondary  canse  beyond  whidi  he  conld  not  tnt- 
vel^  for  the  primary  came  of  i^di  it  vna  moely  an 
effect,  Bo  that  of  the  pdmary  oauae,  Acy  conaaqnoitty 
hnew  aa  little  aa  tfioae  who  had  never  tteated  on  the 
subject. 

Their  &ilnre  has,  therefoie,  ariaqo  ftom  confining 
themselvea  to  eActa,  insteadoftnoing  these  efiecta  to 
thdr  primary  sonrce.  Bat,  aa  I  have  abcady  obeoired, 
tlie  basiness  of  a  critic  is  to  watc^  effects  with  a  dili- 
gent and  discriminating  eye,  not  to  tmrel  up  with  the 
phtlosophertotbeprimary  cmueaoftbeseeflecta;  and 
the  writers  of  whom  I  speak  have  treated  tbia  qnoltiolifc- 
as  critics,  not  as  philosophers. 
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Prom  Hntne,  however,  I  expected  a  more  philoso- 
phic solation  of  this  problem,  aa  he  seldom  tncx»  may 
e&ct  to  B  secondaiy,  where  a  primary  canse  can  be 
discovered.  Aa  a  critic,  perhaps,  he  ia  inferior  to  Dn 
Boa,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Dr.  Blair;  bat  aa  a  philosopher, 
however  daogerons  maybetheteodencyofaome  of  his 
writii^,  he  is  evidently  above  them  all.  I  cannot 
help  atsiagt  however,  that  his  philosophy  has  iailed 
him  in  diacnaring  the  present  subject,  and  that  die 
aonrce  of  the  {rieaaores  resulting  from  IVa^c  Rqne- 
aentations,  has  hitherto  eluded  the  acnmen  of  criticism, 
and  the  generalizations  of  philosophy.  Home  baa 
added  little  to  what  had  been  alreatfy  written  on  the 
aolyect;  and  that  little  is  the  worst  part  of  his  **  Bssiy 
cm  Tragedy." 

What  he  has  qaoted  frcHU  Dn  Bos  and  Pontenelle, 
is  worth  8  thonaand  of  the  theories  which  he  baa 
adopted  himself;  bnt  he  moat  be  allowed  the  merit  of 
permving  that  their  theories  approached  nearer  to  the 
tnUh  than  any  of  the  rest.  Iliey  are,  howev«-,  im- 
perfect, as  will  hereafter  appear,  thoogfa  they  have 
made  so  near  an  approach  to  the  troth.  Aa  Schlegd, 
an  eminent  German  critic,  is  the  latest  writer  on  Dra- 
matic criticism,  a  aabgect  which  he  baa  treated  at  very 
considerable  length;  and,  aa  he  haa  examined  and  re- 
jected the  most  popular  theories  on  the  source  of  TVa- 
gic  Pleasure,  and  anbatituted  one  of  his  own,  I  shall 
first  inqoire  into  the  philosophy  of  these  theoriea,  and 
of  that  which  he  haa  sabstituted  in  thoir  stead.  Schlegel 
ia  the  ahlesb  commentaUn'  on  Shakspeare,  aa  Mr.  Haz- 
lett  very  justly  observes,  in  his  criticisms  on  that  poet; 
Had  it  wynld.seem,  that  we  owe  these  criticisms  more 
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properiy  to  Scblegel  himself,  tban  to  ftfr.  Hazlett  j  fix- 
lie  ftcknowkdgei,  iu  his  prefiuje,  that  <*soiiie  Iktle 
jeeiaamy  of  the  nfetiowU  oAdersUutding  was  bot  witlioift 
its  shire  ID  producing  the  oudertaking."  "  We  were 
piqubd"  (heH^)  "that  it  ahould  be  resetred  for  a 
FiRviglier  to  gire  remotm  fM  the  faitfa  vtbkki  we,  Ba^ 
^gttsfa,  iaife  in  Shakapeare  j  certainty^  bo  Writer  amoa^ 
tfvrtwlve^  baa  shewn  avch' attfemuaetic  adodrattoQ  tf 
-Us  gcnttis,  or  the  same  pbilowphieal  aouteneu  in 
.pMntin^  out  hie  iAiaraGtetistk:  excellenciaa."  Such  is 
the  eritic^  with  whose  theory,  on  tlie  aource  of  Tragio 
HeaateV)  IMMtUdommeitce  the  fottowisg  inqviiy.  AAer 
exaininatg  Wtat  ht  his  written  bo  the  aubjeet,  and 
the  rariota  h^r^theees  whidi  he  quotes  aiid  r^iecta^ 
I  shfedl  lofier  lone  ohaerrattons  bn  the  theoiaea  which 
bavebten  Edopted  Vy  other  writersi  My  own  tlieoiy 
Vliabfolldw,  in  which  I  shoU  exaiuae  Uwsaef  Dft  Boa, 
Potateodie,  aitd  HtiAe. 

FAilotaffmai  btfomf  into  M*  iStlmw  t^  th» 
Utamriva  derived  frtitR  SVmgie  Ilisprp»eH~ 


REMAHltS  6l4  POttrTRY 

AS   COUPARBD  WITH  PAINTINO  AND  8CULFTURB. 

The  received  opinion,  that  every  well-described 
poem  must  atso  furuisli  a  good  subject  for  the  artist 
in  puDtiog  or  Sculpture,  and  that  the  representatiott 
of  the  two  latter  is  the  absolute  criterion  of  the  poet's 
merits  80  far  at  least  as  the  artist  is  able  to  ToDoW  the 
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poet  in  all  the  features  of  the  poem,  requires  some 
UinitaUon,  even  when  the  sphere  of  both  is  oonsidered 
d  priori.    For  poetry  must  be  oooudered  to  possess  a 

much  wider  sphere  than  the  fiue  arts,  in  the  unlimited 
region  of  the  faixcy,  and  the  immateriality  of  her 
figures,  which  may  coexist  in  the  greatest  number  and 
Tartety,  wiUiont  one  covering,  or  ibjuring  the  other: 
whereas,  in  the  representation  of  the  things  themaelvea, 
or  of  Uieir  natural  symbols,  by  the  artiat,  it  is  c(m- 
fined  within  the  limits  of  time  and  space.  However, 
though  the  sphere  of  the  fine  arts  cannot  comprehend 
the  greater  one  of  poetry,  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  former  is  always  contained  in  the  latter ;  tlot, 
though  it  cannot  be  sud  thM  every  subject  on  which 
the  poet  descants  will  produce  the  same  good  e6bct, 
when  represented  on  canTas,  or  in  marble,  yet  every 
pleasmg  representation  fiom  tiie  artist  must  produce 
the  same  eflisct  when  described  by  the  poet.  For 
what  we  find  beautifnl  in  works  of  art  does  not  prove 
to  be  so  by  its  effect  on  the  eye  alone,  but  by  its  in- 
fluence on  our  imagination  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses;  if,  Uierefore,  the  same  image  could  be  raised 
in  our  minds  by  the  arbitrary  symbols  of  language,  as 
its  representatioa  by  the  painter  or  scn^>tor,  it  would 
produce  a  similar  efiect  on  our  imagination. . 

•jRie  identity  of  Poetry  and  Painting. 
Poetry  and  painting  alike  present  to  our  minds  ab- 
sent objects  as  present — representing  appearances  as 
realities ;  both  efiect  an  illusion,  and  the  illusions  of 
both  please.  The  pleasing  nature  of  both  has  its 
origin  in  die  same  source,  in  the  form  of  bean^. 
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That  conception  of  becnty  whibh  is  formed  in  our 
imaginatignthrongh  the  process  ofthemiadinabatract- 
ing  the  vuiety  of  forms  from  mUerial  objects,  is  sub- 
ject to  general  roles,  and  may  be  applied  to  actions, 
thoughts,  and  forms.  But,  notwithstanding  tbift 
essential  idoatity,  it  could  not  be  said  with  correet-^ 
nesa,  that  punting  is  but  mute  poetiy,  or  that  the 
latter  is  a  loud  expression  of  the  former ;  and  it  ww 
justly  observed,  eren  by  the  ancient  critics,  tbat 
though  the  works  of  both  pfoduce  a  similar  efifect  oa 
our  fitncy,  yet  they  are  ditstmiltir  both  in  their  pro- 
ductions, and  in  thdr  manner  Of  imitating  nature. 

The  limited  nature  of  Painting  and  Sadpture 
compared  with  Poetry. 
The  bouodaries  which  the  andents  have  fixed  to  the 
productions  of  art,  are : — 1 .  BeantirDl  objects,  so  as 
to  exclude  from  its  effi)rts  the  mere  pleaaue  to  be  pro- 
duced by  a  true  imitation  only,  when  the  object  re- 
presented i&  not  pleasing  on  account  of  the  beauty  of 
its  fi>rm.  To  this  strict  rnl6  the  Greek  artists  partton- 
larty  adhered.  Tliey,  moreover,  oondeitined  every 
effort  to  represent  a  likeness  by  exa^erating  the  ugly 
parts  of  the  original ;  in  other  words,  they  oondtamed 
caricature.  To  represent-  beauty  in  all  its  fortns  was 
the  chief  rdle  of  tho  Greek  artists,  with  but  ievt  excep- 
tions. The  general  characteristic  In  the  painting  and 
scolptnreof  the  Greeks  is,  according  to  Mr.  Winkel- 
man,  a  graceful  mdvet^and  a  solemn  grandeur^  both 
ID  the  attitude  and  expression  of  the  objects  represent-' 
ed.  As  the  depth  of  the  sea  remains  continually  calm 
amidst  the  rage  whidi  r^^  on  its  snrbce,  m  the 
2C 
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tame  mantier  does  tbe  exptession  in  the  stetaes  of 
the  GreekSy  nnder  tbe  domiDion  of  the  pBssioiM,  exhibit 
a  great  and  steady  soul. 

2.  The  distinguishiDg  boundaries  of  art,  in  compa- 
rison with  poetry,  were,  with  the  Greeks  in  particular, 
— ncTer  to  represent  the  extreme  expresuon  of  the 
various  passions,  bat  always  to  confine  their  imitati(Hts 
of  them  to  some  degrees  lower,  and  to  leave  it  ta  Hie 
Hnagiaation  of  the  beholder  to  gness  at  the  rest. — 
lliose  degrees  of  the  various  passions  whidi  maoifest 
themselves  by  an  awkward  distortion  of  tbe  face,  and 
which  cause  the  whole  body  to  assnme  such  a  posture 
that  the  beautiful  lines,  by  which  the  human  figure  is 
circumscribed,  are  lost,  were  either  not  respresented  at 
ell,  dr,  at  least,  some  fainter  exhibition  of  the  same 
passions  were  fixed  upon  by  tbe  Greek  painter  or  sculp- 
tor. Rage  and  Despur  are  never  represented  in  their 
Riasterpieces ;  and  it  may  be  siud,  that  they  never 
depicted  a  Fury,  lli^  lowered  indignation  to  mere 
earnestness.  According  to  their  poets,  it  is  indignant 
Jupiter  who  slings  the  ,Kghtning,  bat  t^eir  artists 
represent  him  as  merely  grave.  Lamentation  was 
turned  into  sorrow  by  these  artists,  and 'vr  here  this 
softening  could  not  be  effected,  as  in  the  picture  of 
llmanthes,  representing  the  sacrifidng  of  fph^imia, 
in  which  sorrow,  in  eW  its  various  d^rees,  is  depicted 
in  tiie  faces  of  the  byestanders,  tbe  countenance  of  the 
Esther,  which  most  lure  expressed  the  Ughest  d^ree 
of  it,  is,  as  has  been  well  remarked,  vnled,  in  order  to 
hide  the  distorted  &ce  of  Agamemtwn,  which  musk 
otbwwise  have  been  so  respresented.  in  a  word,  tbis 
covering  of  the  fother's  &ce,  fw  fivm  considerii^  it> 
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aa  some  hare  supposed  it,  a  pradent  step  of  the  pain- 
ter not  to  strive  to  represent  the  sorrow  of  a  father 
on  such  an  occasion,  which  must  be  above  all  repre- 
sentation, should  be  rather  coosidered  as  a  sacrifice 
on  his  part  to  the  forms  of  beauty,  in  only  depicting 
that  in  which  beauty  as  well  as  dignity  could  be  mun- 
tained ;  but  that  which  he  could  not,  in  compliance 
with  the  mles  of  beaaty,  represent,  he  left  to  the 
imagination  to  gness.    . 

However,  modem  artists  have  enlarged  the  afore- 
said limits  in  their  representations,  and  extended  thdr 
efforts  at  imitation  to  all  visible  objects  in  nature,  of 
which  those  which  are  beautiful,  form  but  a  small 
part ;  and  have^onceived  that  as  nature  itself  gene- 
rally sacrifices  beauty  to  higher  purposes,  in  like 
manner  must  the  artist  allow  beauty  of  form  to  yield 
to  expression  and  truth :  and  never  follow  beauty 
ferther,  but  .rest  satisfied  that  in  realizing  the  latter, 
he  has  made  a  deformed  object  of  nature,  a  handsome 
one  of  art.  But  even  allowing  these  ideas  to  remain 
nndispDted,  still  the  artist  must,  in  some  measure,  be 
restricted  in  representing  the  expressions  of  the  mind, 
and  never  fix  ttpon  the  highest  degree  of  expression 
in  any  hnman  action.  The  reason  for  this  is  as  obviona 
as  it  ia  indisputable;  for  as  the  artist  can  imitate 
nature,  which  is  ever  changing,  in  one  of  her  single 
moments  only,  and  even  that  single  moment  can  be 
represented  by  the  painter  only  from  one  point  of 
vie4^  i  therefore,  if  both  the  scnlptor  and  the  painter 
wish  their  performances  to  be  perceived  not  only  at 
one  time,  but  to  be  repeatedly  contemplated,  and  to 
be  reflected  upon  for  a  long  interval  of  time,  it  must 
2c2 
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be  obvious,  ttaat  the  sii^le  moment,  and  the  single 
point  of  view  of  that  single  moment,  in  the  imitation 
of  the  catastrophe,  can  nei>er  be  chosen  too  pn^ific  for 
the  hacy  of  the  observer,  and  that  that  image  alone 
cm  be  conridered  as  such  which  leaves  ampte  scope 
for  the  Im^nation.  The  more  the  beholder  sees,  Uie 
more  he  must'  be  able  to  add  to  tl^  parts  of  the  ob- 
ject represented ;  the  more  he  fancies,  the  more  most 
he  ima^ne  to  find  in  the  work. 

Bat  in  considering  any  effect  whatever,  in  idl  its 
varicma  d^;Ke8,  we  shall  not  find  one  single  moment 
less  ftronrable  ki  effecting  the  fbrmerobject,  than  when 
the  utmost  extreibe  of  such  an  efiect  in  nature  is  re' 
presented;  for  beyond  that  is  nothing  more,  and  to 
shew  to  the  eye  the  uttermost  is  to  clip  the  wings  td 
fite  observer's  fimcy,  and  to  force  the  imagination  to 
occupy  itself  with  weaker  images  beneath  the  repre^ 
sentatioQ,  as  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  overreach  the 
nnpresaiob  prodnced  on  the  senses  by  the  representa- 
tion, the  perceivaUe  plenitode  of  which  the  imagina- 
tion disKkes.  When  the  sculptor  represents  Laocoon 
as  signing,  oar  iibagination  is  able  to  hear  him  cryii^ 
eat ;  bad  he  represented  hltti  as  cryit^  oQt,  the  ima- 
l^nation  wofild  not  be  aUe  to  advance  a  step  bitter, 
or  to  descend  lower,  without  cfaanj^g  the  Whole  inta 
an  unintetestJBg  soetie.  Our  fancy  would  thai  either 
hear  him  bat  soblnng,  or  pcrcore  him  already  dead. 

Farther,  as  the  single  momeDt  of  the  effect  obtains 
by  die  repredeotatioB  of  the  artist  aii  immntable  dnra-* 
btlity,  it  is  certain  that  the  former  ought  not  iA  etpreas 
sdch  as  cannot  be  conceived  by  the  mind,  except  as 
traoMtdry.    All  tJtose  phenomena,  to  the  nature  of 
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wUcfawe  tiunk  it  eueDtlal  tba);  they  ciui  only  for  oag 
iqoiaeikt  b«  vbot  thsy  a.^peRT  to  be,  bU  eaph  phetio- 
meno,  TbetlMu-  tiuy  pcpdoce  »a  vgreeaMe  cff  a  hocrible 
eOiEct,  obtain  bj  tbe  pennftneocy  ^bi<h  tbe  artist 
givcB  tkem,  euch  ao  numtfiriKl  appearapce,  that  mtb 
e«cb  iBpMted  eoOt«tBftetjian  tbeir  impreBswi  becomes 
wevker*  and  we  sr^  ac  bwt  either  dia^sted  or  eboclt e4 
by  tbe  represeatatioo.  l#  Metrie^  who  baa  been  ne* 
pre^tetod  by  tbe  painter  tpd  eugfaver  ae  a  secooif 
pe^ocadtM,  l«i^tw  at  ttte  ^t'sjgbt}  b^t  if  we  look 
-«t  hitniof^,  .tbe  phitow^dter  appears  Uke  a  fooj,  and 
his  Uagfater  licke  a  griip.  It  is  tbe  »^B^e  witb  the  re- 
preaeataUOB  of  one  crytuB  out  witb  pwi,  &c.  The 
yv>lept  paio  vbi,«fa  forqes  a  jnaa  to  eiy  out,  cither 
vabaid^  sQOit]  or  U  destroys  the  mfS^cisig  object.  Al~ 
tbougt^  tb»efore,  ^  bravest  mm  mtey  jometinics 
ay  oaf,  yet  be  does  not  do  so  incfss^ntly,  jnfid  it  waf 
owJJDK  to  tbe  ^eemiBg  coQtiQVitT  prodx^-by  tbahni- 
^ioo  of  art,  that  the  artist  was  preheated  from  repre- 
ventUkg  la^KOQu  as  crying  ^t,  aUbpogb  it  migbt  ao( 
in  any  way  kli/v&  ilijnred  the  beuil^  d  tbe  ibrio,  and 
it.  would  b«  tte  siUQe  if  it  bad  beep  allowed  to  the 
ar^  to  egress  a  stale  of  eoffmug  without  a  beautir 
fnl  form, 

AnaoDg  tbe  aiM^eot  ptiaten,  IliiKMoaeb^  soems  ta 
have  best  chosen  tbe  vaoniatt  of  tbe  utmcet  e&ft  in 
his  repreaentftttoDS.  itis  raring  .^jajic,  bis  infanticide 
Mediee>  were  ranch  adoured  paintings.  lie  refureaentcd 
them  so  Ibat  tbe  obse^vw  bad  to  imagine  t^  ulraost, 
but  not  to  heboid  it ;  he  ebose  such  niomente  ae  we 
do  not  DeoeasarUy  connect  with  the  idea  of  being  of 
biU  of  transitory  dtintion.    He  represents  tbe  Medesr 
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not  in  that  moment  when  she  nctnally  mnrden  ber 
children,  but  at  some  nunntes  prerions  to  the  mur- 
der— at  a  time  when  motherly  lore  still  straggles  with 
jealousy.  Hie  artist  makei  us  bat  anticipate  the 
catastrophe  that  ensaes,  and  our  imagination  oat- 
stretches  every  thing  which  the  painter  could  have 
exhibited  to  ns  relating  to  that  horrible  moment.  Bat 
so  far  from  blaming  the  punter  for  representing  Medea 
to  ns  in  H  moment  when  (he  straggle  is  nndedded>  we 
rather  wish  it  would  have  remained  so  in  the  real 
occarrence,  that  the  combat  of  the  passions  had  eitbCT 
remained  ondetennined,  or  at  least  had  lasted  saffiri- 
ently  long  for  Ume  to  snbdne  her  rage,  and  at  length 
insure  a  rictoiy  to  maternal  feelings.  As  to  his  AjajCj 
'Hmomachus  does  not  represent  him  when  he  la  raging, 
but  sitting  down,  exhausted  after  having  performed 
his  mad  deeds,  and  forming  the  design  to  kill  him- 
self ;  and  this  is  really  the  raging  Ajax,  not  becaose 
we  see  him  in  a  rage,  but  because  we  perceive  that  be 
has  raged, — because  we  are  fordbiy  stmek  wiA  the 
magnitude  of  his  previoos  rage,  iduch  we  ctHijectnre 
from  his  beii^  now  driven  to  despair  1^  shame,  (rf 
which  he  himself  appears  to  be  sensible ;  in  like  man- 
ner as  we  percdve  the  violence  of  a  storm  t^-the 
wrecks  and  corpses  which  are  thrown  on  the  sbcnc. 

As  to  Poetry  and  the  extent  of  its  efforts, without  at 
present  entering  into  an  examination  how  far  the  poet 
cansucceedindescribingcorporalbeauty,  thismoatbe 
conridered  as  indisputable,  that  the  whole  of  the  im- 
mense r^on  of  perfection  is  open  to  his  imitation ; 
that  the  imperceptible  covering  under  which  he  makes 
an  accomplished  ol^ect  to  appear  beautiful,  is  but 
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one  of  ioB  feeUest  effbrts  to  render  his  subjects  in- 
temting  to  ns. 

BcKiity,  BO  fer  from  being  a  principal  object  With 
the  poet,  a  often  entirely  neglected  by  him,  assured 
that  his  hero,  to  gun  our  afieetions,  most  so  much 
oceupy  our  attention  by  his  more  nobte  qualities,  that 
we  shall  not  even  think  of  his  bodily  form,  or  that 
tbey  will  so  far  pivpossess  us  in  his  favour,  as  to  lead 
him  to  suppose  we  shaU  imagine  him  handsome.  Much 
leas  will  the  poet  have  r^ird  to  the  perception  of  Our 
senses  in  the  ddineation  of  those  features  which  ds 
not  immediately  belong  to  the  face.  When  Vitgil-de- 
•cribes  hi»  Laocoon  as  crying  oat  with  pein,  who  when 
readily  it  will  imagine,  that,  in  order  to  a  person's 
crying  out,  an  enlai^ement  of  the  mouth  is  necessary, 
and  that  aocfa  a  mouth  disfigures  the  iiice  ? — ^it  is  suffi- 
cient Uiat  tlie  poet  powerfully  strikes  the  ear  with 
**  cUmores  horrendos  ad  lidera  tnlUt,"  however  faint 
the  efiect  may  be  on  the  eye. 

The  next  adnmtage  the  poet  has  over  the  artist  is, 
that  be  is  not  oUiged  to  concentrate  his  effects  at 
one  single  jnoment }  he  assomes,  at  his  pleasure,  every 
action  of  the  catastrophe,  commencing  at  the  origin,8od 
following  themtbrough  all  tbeirmodifications  to  the  end, 
andtbusonitesUieminonedescriptioni  whereas  the  ar- 
tist is  obli^  to  divide  them  into  so  many  different  re-  ' 
presentatiOQS.  Owing  to  this  succession  of  moments  in 
the  evrait  be  describes,  the  poet  is  able  to  soften  some 
of  the  less  i^reeable  tones,  dther  by  some  subsequent 
or  antecedent  effects,  so  that  the  whole  will  prodace 
the  best  impression.  When,  for  instance,  we  read  in 
Virgil  that  lAocobn  cries  out  when  bitten  by  the  8er> 
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peats,  although  it  may  be  ccmtidered  Dobecomingfor  a 
man  to  ciyontia  the  agony  of  pain;  yetaatluBLaooDaa 
is  the  rery  person  whom  the  poet  bos  previoQsly  nlled 
tis  to  admire  as  a  pradent  pataiot,  and  a  tender  &ther, 
we  do  not  attribnte  his  ctytng  ont  to  his  mental  woalc-'' 
noss,  bnt  solely  to  his  insupportable  snfiierii^.  U  it 
lias  been  proved  to  be  just  in  the  painter  not  to  repre* 
sent  liis  Laocoon  as  crying  out,  still  it  should  be  ccai' 
wdercd  justifiable  in  the  poet  so  to  describe  him. 
'  Another  distinction  between  tia  poet  and  the  ar^ 
tiat  is,  that  the  artist  ought  not  to  represent  his 
images' as  oovered  with  garments ;  and  to  this  rule  wa 
find  that  the  ancients  adhered.  For  instance,  tite 
poet  describes  his  Laocoon  as  clothed  with  a  pontifical 
dress,  bnt  the  artist  represents  him  as  naked.  I^o 
reason  for  this  deviation  in  the  latter  is  obvious :  Edc 
though  it  may  be  considereif  as  contrary  to  the  rules  Of 
eostnme  to  represent  the  son  of  a  king,  who  was  also  a 
priest,  as  undressed,  yet  no  garment  wrought  by  slavish 
hands  can  possess  bo  much  beauty  as  the  work  of  etenial 
Wisdom,  expressed  in  an  organized  body.  Necessity  hoa 
given  rise  to  dre^  but  what  has  the  artist  to  do  with  tlut? 
Beauty  is  the  highest  object  for  the  imitation  of  art ; 
uid  althoOf;b  it  be  t^reed  that  there  is  some  bemty  in 
dress,  yet  what  is  it  when  compared  with  the  beanty 
of  the  human  form }  Shonld  he  who  can  accomplish 
the  greater  object  satisfy  himself  wiUi  the  less  i  It  ia 
not  so  with  the  poet ;  a  garment  with  him  is  no  gar- 
ment, for  it  covers  nothing :  our  imagination  pene- 
trates erery  thii^.  If  the  forehead  of  Laocoon,  de- 
scribed by  Virgil,  is  encircled  with  a  prieetly  turban, 
BO  Au  fix)m  injuring,  it  strengthens  the  oonoeption  we 
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have  formed  of  the  sufferer.  But  should  the  sculptor, 
in  pkeing  before  us  the  group,  represent  the  forehead 
of  Laocoon  as  bQiii)4  ^^  a-turfe^m,  he  would  con- 
Biderably  weaken  the  effect : .  for  the  forehead  would 
be  partially  corered^aiul  tiie  forehead  is  the  seat  of 


THE  SOULS  OP  THE  JUST. 

Souwof  tfaejMt!  whose  truth  and  love,    ; 

Like  light  and  ivarmtb,  once  lived  below. 
Where  have  ye  ta'eu  your  flight  above. 

Leaving  life's  v^e  in  wintry  wpe  ? 
God  hatl}  withdraw^  you  near  his  throne, 

Cepbe  and  source  of  brightness  all,. 
Aa  o'er  yon  hills  the  evening  sun 

Recalls  his  beams  when  sjiadows  fall. 

But  there  are  wistful  eyes  that  find 

A  loss  in  fcvery  psrting  ray ; 
And  there  are  exited  souls  behind  ' 

TTiat  long  with  you  to  fly  aWdy. 
■  Oh  !  happy  hour,  when  ev'ry  germ  - 

Of  captive  spirit  shall  be  free. 
And  sjiine  with  you,  all  bright  and  warm. 
Around  one  glorioos  Deity ! 

T.D. 
*  New  Monthly  Magazine. 
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MATCH-MAKINO. 

*■  AsaMonwtkiBfUwuit.''— HantMAi. 

In  my  early  youUi  I  made  a  voyage  of  enquiry  to 
the  Sister  Isle :  the  aoogs  of  Ossiau  iospired  me  with 
a  wish  to  examine  this  warlike  people  on  thdr  own 
Territoiy,  and  the  fame  of  green  Brin  gave  me  an  idea 
that  I  riiould  find  a  rich  superiority  in  her  soil  and 
produce,  when  contrasted  with  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
hmd.  MoEeover,  I  had  met  with  so  many  students  in 
Edinbnrgh,  and  subalterns  io  the  regiments  occauon- 
ally  quwtered  there,  each  of  whom  had  five  boadred 
a  year  and  a  park,  that  I  counted  on  a  hospitable 
reception,  choice  sodety,  and  much  amosement  in  my 
tonr.  In  Ihe  growth  and  namerical  strength  of  the 
Hibernians  I  was  not  disappointed,  nor  as  to  their 
warlike  appewrance  and  disposition,  I  found  the 
lower  orders  intrepid  and  irascible  to  a  high  d^ree ; 
nor  '^ere  they  over  nice  about  the  cause  or  nature  o( 
the  quarrel,  nor  the  degree  of  provocaUon.  I  have  very 
often  seen  Pat  knock  down  his  friend  after  spending 
his  half-crown,  and  then  sympathize  with  him  for  the 
wound  which  he  had  inflicted. — Nor  was  c/ui-law  con- 
fined to  these  classes  alone ;  the  higher  ones  possessed 
very  gladiatorical  habits,  antiwere  prone  to  mdulge  in 
liqaor,  love,  and  war.  The  fine  Hibernian  soil  equally 
satisfied  me  that  I  was  right  in  my  expectations ;  but 
where  the  generous  earth  was  most  lavish,  I  observed 
poverty  still  fix  her  dire  abode.    The  culture  was  out  of 
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all  propordoa  with  the  cqiabiliUes  of  the  htnd ;  while 
education  and  civiliaatioa  fell  equally  short  of  the 
strength  and  nnmbers  of  the  people ;  nay,  indnatry 
was  paralized  by  distress,  and  emnlation  cramped  for 
want  of  encouragement  and  pecuniary  means.  In  my 
qoaUty  of  exuniner  I  have  no  right  to  talk  to  go- 
vernment on  these  subjects,  but  (Scotchman  like)  the 
less  I  said  on  this  subject,  the  more  I  thought,  and  the 
more  I  was  convinced  that  Caledonia  was  the  happiest 
and  best  used  Sister  of  the  two.  In  vun  I  looked  for 
the  parks  and  five  hundreds  per  annam  of  the  O.'s 
and  the  Mac's,  my  studying  and  travelling  acqnaint- 
aucea.  llie  father  of  one  of  them  tenanted  a  mud 
edifice  upon  a  b<^,  and  was  ground  to  death  by  tithes, 
taxes;  and  a  bad  landlord.  Perhaps  these  parks,  rent- 
tolls,  &c.  were  mere  figures  in  speech,  and  as  such  let 
them  rest.  There  waa  no  lack  of  noble  mansions  and 
fine  estates  springing  up  amongst  surrounding  misery, 
the  possessors  of  which  were,  even  then,  absentees  j 
and  whose  stewuds  and  land-agents  were  pounding 
the  cattle  of  the  indigent,  and  driving  them  to  despair. 
His  prefiUory  matter  may,  perchance,  be  considered 
superfluous  by  my  reader ;  but  I  bc^  leave  to  assure 
him,  or  her,  that  it  leads  to  the  subject  of  Match- 
Making. 

In  the  course  of  my  tour  trough  a  great  part  of  the 
country,  I  sojourned  for  a  short  time  in  the  Counties 
of  Galway  and  Roscommon ;  from  the  former  I  was 
frightened  away  by  the  constant  reports  of  pistols  dis- 
charged in  duels,  sometimes  fought  in  public ;  for  the 
amateurs  there  would  turn  out  to  see  a  couple  of  gen- 
tlemen decide  an  afiir  of  booour,  with  as  mncb  aridity 
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as  the  /amy  resort  to  Moul»ey  Hurst,  or  WonmnKxl 
Scrubs,  to  wibiess  two  fellow-creatores  ItBlf-:iqiinIedj)^ 
each  other  for  a  purse  of  gold  aod  their  coUiurt,  «  silk 
handkerchief,  of  vajgar  pattern,  for  the  nevk  of  a 
ruiliaD.  How  much  more  hoooorable  would  It  be  to 
bleed  for  their  nadoual  flag !  B|it  th^e  is  kaavery  as 
well  as  bnrbafity  ia  these  contests,  and  we  will  leave 
the  tcrubs  of  all  deDomiaations  to  tbeoiselres.  Prom 
the  latter  I  was  driven  by  the  alnuMt  certainty  (if  I 
rraiained)  of  breaking  my  D«ck  over  th&stone  waU^, 
which  it  was  quite  faahiooable  a^d  alniost  necessaiy 
to  leap  orffl*,  in  and  out  of  the  sporting  field.  In^efch, 
Of  these '  coooties  there  was  a  prodigious  d^  of 
(latch-  Making ;  the  connbcy  gaitlenien  who  really 
had  some  hundreds  of  pounds  annually,  dipped  and 
mor^^agedalittle,  had  another  drawback  of  their  imem- 
ployed  stock,  in  the  form  of  &ne-growu,  smiUog'^yed, 
affable  young  ladies :  now  the  muket  b^pg  OT^r- 
stocked,  and  the  price  being  much  lowered  by  the 
over-produce  of  these  fair  and  flourishing  plants,  fJie 
owners  were  obliged  to  part  with  t^iese  vploables  (fi>r 
such  as  wives  and  mothers,  th^  geoersUy  were)  at  a 
very  low  rate  indeed ;  since  this  was  not  a  dead  stock 
on  hand,  bu(  one  which  coosumed  other  articlt^  wtuch 
must  come  from,  instead  of  going  to,  market.  For 
these  mighty  reasons,  parents  wexe  incessantly  on  the 
alert  for  sons-in-law}  sisters  helped  each  other  off  in 
the  best  manner  they  could;  the  brothers  turned 
husband-hunters ;  Mid  if  a  atrai^^r  came  amongst 
tbeni,  be  was  not'  made  game  of  in  the  vulgar  ordinary 
way,  but  he  was  either  ensnared  by  bright  eyes  and 
warm  complexions,  brought  down  by  the  loi^  bow  of 
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a  brotber,  or  taken  by  hook  or  by  crook>  by  the  an- 
glings, wiling,  coHrnng,  and  heart-shooting  of  xUters 
And  ielfj  all  of  Trhom  the  happy  man  might  be  fortn- 
nate  enough  to  hare  for  six  moDtbe  in  the  year  at  his 
table.  When  these  gamesome  practices  and  pairings 
failed,  the  6eld  viva  very  often  taken  in  another  way ; 
incantioiii  birds  were  winged,  and  shy  ones  were  now 
and  then  b^^lged  by  the  nndertaker,  in  punishment 
for  their  want  of  taste  and  feeling,  and  for  their  stub- 
bom  adherence  to  celibacy.  It  has  erroneously  and 
impolitely  been  advanced,  that  yon  could  not  look  at 
an  Irish  woman  at  table  without  her  saving,  "  Poi-t,  if 
you  please :"  this  I  never  found ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
always  met  wiUi  ladies  of  this  country,  who  were  as 
mild  and  temperate  as  any  in  the  world ;  and  I  must 
say,  that  I  consider  them  cbuming  creatures  at  table 
and  every  where  else ;  but  altbongh  I  deny  the  asser- 
tion of  "  Port,  if  you  please,"  I  must  confess  that  I 
often  trembled  lest,  by  looking  at  a  pretty  girl  in 
Gftlway  or  Rosconnnon,  I  should  draw  on  me  the 
question,  from  a  big  broliier,  or  militia  cousin,  o^ 
**  Pray  sir,  are  your  views  honourable  towards  Mary- 
Ann,  Engenia,  or  Fanny  ?  Which  of  them  have  yon 
fixed  your  eye  upon  ?  I  have  perceived  very  markea 
(ao  observation  worthy  (^  a  marksman!)  attentions 
to  Che  first,  and  she  has  much  susceptibility^  and  shall 
not  hate  her  feelings  sported  with,"  &c.  Right  sport* 
log  l&ngnagA  1  tbougbt  I,  to  myself,  so  I  kept  much  on 
my  gnardj  and  departed  as  soon  as  possible ;  for,  be 
it  observed*  ike  qnestiofiidg  gehtleinan  is  always  a 
sporting  character,  and  a  good  shot ;  the  lady  is  nsu' 
ally  the  sister  who  has  been  longest  on  hand ;  no  time 
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is  to  be  lost ;  and  if  the  lover  is  not  t^  like  a  shot,  a 
shot  may  be  off  at  him  before  he  can  cry  "  peccavi." 
Under  these  impressions,  I  returned  to  Scotland, 
convinced  that  Match-Makiog  belonged  most  to  the 
.  Irish,  in  which  idea  I  was  confirmed  by  two  gentlemen 
having  each  disposed  of  a  daughter  (the  one  to  a 
Northern  Peer,  and  the  other  to  a  Colonel,  since  a  Ge- 
neral bfficer)  pretty  much  in  the  way  jost  described. 
On  my  retnm  I  trumpetted  the  nxorious  disposition, 
the  marriage-making,  nuptial-seeking  propensities  of 
my  western  friends  all  over  Edinburgh ;  bat  had  to 
change  my  opinion  ere  long,  finding,  from  having  now 
directed  my  attention  to  the  subject,  that  the  Irish 
were  not  match-monopolists  j  the  same  trade  being 
snccessfdlly  carried  on  in  the  north,  and  even  in  the 
capital  thereof,  the  manner  only  differing,  and  bcii^ 
far  more  discreet.  It  was  submitted  to  my  conaidcr- 
ation  that  lai^  femiliea  were  no  rarities  in  the  Land 
of  Cakes,  and  that  if,  in  the  Land  of  Potatoes,  an  off- 
hand kind  of  dexterity  was  used  in  marrying  the  fe- 
males of  the  families  to  the  first  or  best  bidders  at 
home,  a  quiet  system  existed  in  the  former,  of  export- 
ing its  golden-haired  lasses  to  wanner  climates ;  and, 
that  where  one  took  growth,  half  a  dozen  sisters  or 
cousins  were  sore  to  be  planted  by  her  side.  Then 
again,  the  provident  and  affectionate  brother  of  Bel, 
Barbara,  and  Janet,  only  requires  to  get  a  fooUng  in  a 
productive  country,  and  he  will  speedily  have  a  brace 
of  sisters  out  on  speculation,  the  one  to  keep  his  own, 
the  other  his  h^ghbour*s  honse ;  whereas  Pat,  when 
he  migrates,  leaves  all  «itiulments  behind  him,  and 
his  changefiil  dbposition  operates  against  the  young 
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hulieft'  change  of  condition  and  home.  Of  the  truth  of 
this  remark  I  soon  heciime  conviaced ;  for,  on  goiDg 
to  a  private  ball  in  Eklinhnrgh,  sod  seeing  the  crowd 
of  female  ctiadidates  for  partners,  the  thing  became 
still  more  obvious.  I  enquired  of  one  worthy  dame 
where  her  other  fair  danghterB  were  (there  beii^  three 
in  the  room)  and  she  told  me, "  Marion  is  with  her 
brother  in  India,  her  sister  Jessie  is  rery  well  married 
in  the  same  country ;  Bessie  has  just  ta'en  a  planter 
in  Jamaica,  and  she  has  sent  for  Susan  as  her  compa- 
nion ;  but"  (turning  to  the  (m\y  grown  up  daughter 
of  the  remaining  tlu-ee)- "  there  is  your  old  acquaint- 
ance Aonie."  As  mudi  as  to  say,  "  she  is  grown  up 
a  fine  lauie,  and  is  to  be  had  if  sought  for."  A  gentle 
traffic  this,  bat  donbUess  a  snccessfhl  one ;  for  [  ob- 
served son  Jamea  engaging  bis  sister  to  a  number  of 
his  brother  officers,  on  leave  of  absence,  and  after 
one  engagement  another,  perhaps,  may  follow.  As 
farther  instances  of  Scotdi  match-making,  a  lady 
of  very  high  ranlc  was  such  a  dab  at  these  nq^tiadona 
that,  when  she  married  off  all  her  dax^hters  to  titles 
and  foEtunea,  which  she  almoat  did  vi  et  la^mis,  which 
let  as  translate  by  the/orce  of  argument  and  those  arm» 
which  female  attractions  malce  uae  of  on  thrae  occa- 
sions, she  turned  her  views  to  pairing  off  her  more 
distant  relations ;  andsofondwassheortfaesematchings 
and  marryings,  that  an  old  baronet  informed  me,  he 

dared  not  go  to Cjutle,  for  fear  slie  should  inust 

upon  bis  wedding  one  of  her  maids  or  other  female 
attendants,  jost  by  way  of  keeping  in  her  band,  and 
baring  somettung-  to  do  in  this  line. 
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The  last  matcb-aK^ng  matter  which  came  withia 
my  noUce  vas  that  of  a  friend  of  my  owd.  It  most 
be  allowed  that  th^e  are  coming  ladies,  uad  gmag 
ladies,  eogaging  misses  and  forbiddiDg  misses ;  there 
are  also  pretty  maidens,  who,  (to  use  a  vulger  expres- 
sion) go  for  to  come,  snch  as  lore 

"  •: —  to  wnoder  not  niMfli." 

Or,  like  the  flirting  Galatea  of  the  Latin  bard,  when 
she  flies  to  the  grove  to  escape  her  suitor, 

— ^  "  ic  cnpit  RDte  tldcri." 

or  these  coming,  engaging  misses,  these  fiiir  nmawtys- 
who  eicpect  to  be  followed,  was  my  friend^  Amanda 
M*Matchem.  One  of  a  dozen  fine  childreo,  and 
second  of  -seven  daughters ;  she  bong  out  for  pnMM>- 
tion  at  an  early  age,  more  for  the  good  of  Ma  and 
family  than  from  any  self-interested  motive,  or  from 
her  feeling  lonesome,  as  Widow  Wadman  did.  Htf 
Lurd  or  eldest  male  held  the  estate,  out  of  whidi  be^ 
like  a  dutiful  son,  gave  a  liberal  allowance  to  his 
mother,  and  she  expended  a  great  proportion  thereof 
in  dressii^  ber  daughters,  ^ilst  the  four  odter  chil- 
dren were  giving  a  drtasing  to  their  coantoy's  foea 
wherever  the^f  met  tiiem,  by  laud  of  by  sea^  in  Europe 
India,  or  America ;  for  their  swords  were  their  cbief 
inheritaoce,  and  they  all  sared  in  the  navy  and  army. 
The  seven  sisters,  like  the  streams  of  the  Nilt^  gtided 
on  together  in  perfect  harmony  with  each  other,  until 
it  became  necessary  to  direct  tbeir  attractions  into  amne 
other  channel,  and  they  were  nothii^  averse  to  visiting' 
a  foreign  shore,  more  rich  than  the  rock  which  bore 
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them,  aod  on  whkli  they  siirungap  like  wild  flowers, 
lovely  aod  uiqterceired.  .  Dtitenuined,  therefore,  no 
-Miger 

« toUMhoMmi,  . 

And  wMte  (fhiir)  iweetUM  ia  llic  dtiert  air," 

a  council  was  held  of  Ms  and  the  seven  sisters,  and 
it  was  agreed  upon  to  make  great  sacrifice  in  dress  and 
entertainments  this  winter,  to  give  lively  balls  at 
home,  and  to  go  abroad  (within  the  limits  of  the  city) 
as  mnch  as  possible,  frequenting  all  public  places,  and 
figoring  in  all  poblic  walks.  These  seven  stars  shone  in 
•  duster,  aitnilar  to  the  septemplaadea,  of  the  stany 
firmament,  each  looking  forward  to  be  the  lucky  star  of 
some  gazing  astronomer.  Their  beanUes  were  rather 
the  ^fts  <^  Jfygeia  than  of  Venus ;  healthful,  robust, 
active,  and  fair,  they  were  mutual  rosembUoces,  like 
the  flonrishing  branches  of  a  comely  plant;  and  it 
might  be  said  of  them,  as  of  the  progeny  of  the 
ocean-nymph  Doris — 

- "  fkciet  non  omnlbH  un», 

Ncc  direrM  tamtn :  qmleu  dcMt  cue  toTorma." 

Amanda,  however,  seemed  to  lead  the  van  of  these 
female  champions  for  the  matrimonial  prize,  whilst 
their  emulations  were  so  well  concerted,  that  the  good 
of  one  was  deemed  the  good  of  all*  There  was  no 
jealonsy  amongst  them  least  a  younger  sister  should 
outstrip  an  elder  mie  in  thar  exertions  for  the  ring, 
and  thus  ^ve  her  seniois  green  stockings,*  no  txymg 

*  We  bnr  in  Engluid  of  wurlag  the  willow  for  being  deierted  t 
In  Scotland  Iba  grtn  itockiog  b  the  lirttj  of  id  elder  liiler  wb«  re- 
Bain  ■nmnied  ttttt  ber  joanfti  one*  are  dlipMed  of  in  tbe  cob- 
JHalUM. 

SD 
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to  take  a  beau  flrom  each  other,  no  dWenians  and 
drawii^  off,  which  are  so  cooimon  in  the  soBth  j  bat 
if  a  youUifnl  swain  looked  preference,  or  admintkm 
on  one,  the  other  sisteis  fanned  the  Aame,  by  men- 
tioning her  perfections  of  mind,  her  good  nature,  her 
cheerfid  dispoBition,  Iier  domestic  torn  and  companion' 
able  qaalities. 

Amanda  pogaesied  commanding  attractions}  Iiabel- 
la  ttad  much  rhetoric,  and  &  perauawve  turn ;  AratieUa 
was  keen  and  discerning,  pmdrat  and  circomapeet; 
Corinthia  waa  fiudnating  and  sly ;  I%<Bbe  playful  and 
a  wit  {  PhilUs  aflfected  a  graver  tone^  and  Scptinw  wai 
the  snow-drop  just  come  out,  on  whom  the  approring 
glance  of  old  ^e  fell  like  a  wintry  son.  8be  was 
.  marked  out  for  a  nabob  or  a  banker  i  bat,  ap  to  Ae 
eventful  winter, 

"  Tihtn  (wuj  noliad]>  coming  to  mxtry  tat, 
NsbMly  cimnni  to  woo,* 

sung  in  harmonious  cadence  and  full  chorus  by  fbe 
sister-seven.  The  winter  wore  on  with  no  signs  of 
change ;  the  actice  sisters  shone  in  strathspeys  and 
reels;  displayed  their  agility  by  being  constantly  on 
the  boards  ;  they  were  much  praised  for  their  steps, 
but  they  hoped  to  have  other  steps  yet  to  take :  the 
Edinbui^h  lads  were 

"  -—  cold  u  wiBtijr  brook*." 
Willy  M'Woridly  flirted  a  Uttle  with  Amanda,  bat  It 
was  at  long  shots ;  he  would  choose  her  for  one  dance 
but  he  conld  nae  ma&  himsel  particular  by  dancing  a 
second.  Peter  Parchment,  the  writflr,  was  a  dsdly 
walking  companion ;  but  he  took  care  not  to  o&r  im. 
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vm,  lest  the  huid  shoiild  be  expected  fo  accompaiif 
it.  Fat  MicbaelMD,  a  gay  aidv-de-camp,  admired 
tbem  all,  but  he  was  too  dissipated  to  be  ^xed }  the 
laird  ef  Craigdatty  cast  a  sheep's  ejre  lU  die  ddest, 
bQt  he  wsnt  ol^  irtusUiog 

"  I'm  ntf  joDDg  to  ntrr;  yet." 

At  kugth  a  mm  «/  war  bore  in  ugbti  and  he  loomed 
like  one  nobly  laden :  bis  fisgere  were  hediammded 
with  ringSj  he  had  a  jewel  (A  high  valve  for  a  btooch, 
a  repeating  watch,  the  nine  genu  as  seala,  boxes, 
canes,  trinkets,  and  shawl  wsistcoafai;  every  Ibing 
looked  oomfortaile  about  bim.  Besides,  be  had  aiv 
rived  at  hi^  milituy  rank,  and  had  saved  a  ronnd 
snm  of  ready  money.  Tliere'  were  a  few  drawbacks 
on  this  coDcern  ;  namely,  that  be  was  neither  tall  nor 
handsome,  was  cltniate-wom  and  lame,  bad  lived 
very  bard,  and  seemed  very  billona  and  lusty ;  &am  bis 
temporary  lameness  be  could  not  dance,  lite  cCse 
required  consultation ;  he  was  an  old  bird,  wul  could 
not  be  caught  with  chaff ;  he  bad  been  a  gay  deceiver, 
and  thrice  slipped  his  neck  out  of  a  noose  in  wbidi  be 
bad  been  half  secured.  -  He  wai  a  general  lover,  and 
the  cousins  of- the  seven  ladies  had  already  set  tb^ 
cap*  at  him.  No  time  was  to  be.  lost :  be  bad  beeo 
introdnced  to  them  in  the  morning,  and  be  was  13  be 
at  the  ball  at  night.  Tbesisters  contrived  to  keep  two 
always  disengaged,  in  order  to  look  out  for  prizes, 
whilst  the  other  five  were  in  the  merry  dance.  The 
hero  arrived,  supported  by  an  Irish  Captain  and. a 
,  mercantile  ftiend,  the  fimner  brongbt  bim  into  line 
with  the  two  vMetle  sitters,  one  of  whom  took  the 
2i)2 
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Captain's  &rin,  whilst  Uie  other  engaged  the  meroAtmt" 
man.  Isabella  was  the  sister  on  the  ri^t  flank,  and 
Septima  the  light  iDfontry  of  the  left ;  the  friend  of 
the  &mily  drew  out  Isabella  so  as  to  barett  in  his 
power  to  open  in  high  terms  on  the  good  qualities  of  all 
the  sisters,  and  in  the  praise  of  thefair  sex  he  was  no 
n^ard.  A  feint,  or  demonstration,  was  now  made 
on  the  right ;  whilst  Septima  made  a  dirersion  soas  to 
keep  the  mercantile  friend  employed.  The  first  at- 
tempt  failed ;  the  artillery  of  the  eye  was  ulenced  by 
perc^ving  this  great  gnu  direct  the  elevation  of  his 
glaDces  towards  Amanda,  then  qoltting  a  partner  at 
the  condnaion  of  a  dance ;  the  C^tain,  by  a- forward 
movement,  brought  her  down  to  bear  upon  the  rich 
veteran;  and,  separatJbg  &om  his  wing,  lett- an  in- 
terval through  which  she  marched  up,  supported  by 
the  arm  of  the  forma-.  Mercator  was  drawn  off  by 
Septima,  and  thrown  into .  confusion  by  her  yoathfnl 
charms,  so  that  the  main  botfy  was  separated  from  all 
communicatioo  with  the  second  corps,  and  had  no 
reserve  at  command.  The  able  Hibernian  embraced 
this  favourable  opportunity,  (what  would  he  not  have 
embraced  to  serve  a  lady?)  and,  disengaging  himself 
horn  Amanda,  skirmished  in  sight ;  whilst  the  man  of 
war  was  led  off  captive  to  a  bench  in  the  rear  of  the 
dancen ;  placed  betwiict  Isabella  and  Amanda,  tbe 
wounded  chief  remained  for  some  hours, 

"  Looked  ud  ngbed,  looked  add  li^ed. 
Looked  and  dgheJ,  lod  right  d  Bgtln." 

The  protector^^eral  (such  was  the  Ci^tain's  mck- 
oame),  now  returned  and  poured  in  the,  grape  and 
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round  of  bis  battery  on  tbe  defeated  spirit,  who  had 
entered  tberooaiJ7<K:cAt;)/enu3(f|dlofwine).  Amanda 
retreated  for  a  short  time,  bat  returned  to  the  ch^i^ 
and  foood  the  eloquence  of  the  sister  star,  and  the 
impadeace  (boldness  or  valour  let  us  call  I'O  of  the 
allied  power  had  decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  Mer- 
cator  escaped  slightly  wounded,  and  recovered  in  a 
few  days ;  but  the  man  of  love,  wine>  and  war^  was 
led  off  the  field  and  placed  at  home  (hi  his  parole, 
whilst  the  sisters  retired  with  flyings  colours,  and  the 
able  C^tain  made  good  his  quarters  at  home  or  else- 
where. Car  he  was  every  where  at  home,  and  with 
him 

"  Uln  bene,  ibi  patria," 

was  the  device  of  his  standard. 

On  the  ensuing  mom,  or  rather  at  noon  thereof,  the 
Taoquished  victor  sought  a  patiey  with  the  son  of 
Erin,  and  he  (the  latter)  was  demanded  at  a  court  of 
enquiry,  at  the  seven  stars.  He  had  a  rendexvotu 
with  a  O^nnan  lady,  and  a  call  to  make  at  a  bankor'a 
on  a  subject  of  finance ;  so  various  were  his  duties  and 
occupations.  It  is  believed  that  he  first  attended  the 
lady's  court,  to  enqubc  into  the  strength  and  resources 
of  the  c^tive  chief,  and  to  concert  future  plans  of 
operation.  He  put  oQ*  the  Germanic  alliance  for  a  day, 
and  his  wife  for  a  week.  Whether  he  attended  Ae 
banker  or  not  n^fards  not  the  present  subject;  but  he 
repaired  to  the  prisoner's  quarters  in  the  quality  of  a 
farUmentaire,  nor  was  the  gift  of  the  gab  denied  him, 
love,  logic,  and  liquor  beii^  his  forte.  'Yhs  steady 
merchant  appeared  and  talked  of  the  terou  of  an 
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hoDoarable  retreat ;  the  chief  Bhoolc  bia  hetd ;  the 
IriBbman  wotild  admit  of  no  appeal  but  to  the  sword  ; 
he  was  a  polished  and  dangerous  blade  Mrtatlf;  a 
piece  of  well-tempered  steel,  and  fit  for  any  thii^ 
except  a  pulpit.  In  honourable  lovfe  no  ransom  is  taken, 
the  man  of  war  had  advanced  too  far,  for  he  had  made 
proposals  and  terms  already;  he  accordingly  stmck 
his  fli^,  end  shortly  after  filed  i^  (not  in  InManflUa)  ■ 
by  the  Bide  of  the  white  serfeanty  who  did  her  doty 
by  him  ever  after.  It  is  asserted  by  some  that  she 
commanded  in  chief,  and  that  one  of  iter  sisters,  who 
passed  the  lint  with  her,  was  second  in  command ; 
whether  this  was  the  case  or  not  is  doubtful,  but  all 
agree  in  stating  that  the  husband  is  happy,  and  his 
happiness  is  increasing  yearly.  The  captun,  the  zealous 
and  faithful  ally' of  the  family,  continned  to  serve  in 
the  same  way,  atid  arrived  at  more  honours  than  emo- 
tument.  Thtls  ended  this  match-making  farce,  which 
is  of  a  far  more  easy  and  elegant  cast  than  those  of 
the  counties  of  Qalway  and  Roscommon  to  wit;  the 
palm  must  therefore  be  given  inhere  due :  and  if  this 
gentle  campaigning,  or  civil  war,  these  ruses  de  la 
petiti  guerre,  or  AeWi-stratagems,  can  prove  of  any 
nse  to  parties  concerned  in  such  manauvres,  they  are 
offered  without  a  comment  by  a  fiiend  to  the  fair 
sex. 

Scores. 
Eiuropeaa  Magasine, 
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TABLE  TALK, 

OH  LONDOmtlia   AND   COUNTKT  PBOFLX. 

I  DO  not  ^ree  with  Mr.  Blackwood  in  his  defini- 
tion of  tlie  word  Cocfme^.  He  means  by  it  a  person 
who  has  happened  at  any  time  to  live  in  London,  and 
who  b  not  a  Tory— I  mean  by  it,  a  person  who  has 
nerer  liyed  out  of  London,  and  who  has  got  all  bis 
ideas  &om  it. 

The  true  Cociiney  has  nerer  travelled  beyond  the 
purlieus  of  the  Metropolis,  either  in  the  body  or  the 
spirit.  Primrose-hill  is  the  Ultima  Thule  of  his  most 
romantic  desires ;  Greenwich  Park  stands  him  in  stead 
of  the  Vales  of  Arcady.  Time  and  space  are  lost  to 
him.  He  is  confined  to  one  spot,  and  to  the  present 
moment.  He  sees  every  thing  near,  superficial,  little, 
in  hasty  succession.  The  world  turns  roundj  and  his 
head  with  it,  like  a  roundabout  at  a  fair,  till  he  be- 
comes stunned  and  ^ddy  with  the  motion.  Fignres 
glide  by  as  in  a  camera  obscura.  There  is  a  glare,  a 
perpetual  hubbub,  a  noise,  a  crowd  about  him ;  he 
sees  and  hears  a  vast  number  of  thii^,  and  knows 
nothing.  He  is  pert,  raw,  ignorant,  conceited,  ridi- 
culous, shallow,  contemptible.  His  senses  keep  him 
alive  ;  and  he  knows,  inquires,  and  cares  for  nothing 
fortber.  He  meets  the  Lord  Mayor's  coach,  and 
without  ceremony  treats  himself  to  an  imaginary  ride 
in  it.  He  notices  the  people  going  to  court  or  to  a 
city-feast,  and  is  quite  satisfied  with  the  show.    He 
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takes  the  wall  of  a  liord,  and  fancies  himself  as  good 
as  he.  He  sees  an  infinite  quantity  of  people  pass 
along  the  street,  and  thinks  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
life  or  a  knowledge  of  character  to  be  found  oat  of 
London.  "  Beyond  Hyde  Pa*  all  is  a  desert  to  him." 
He  despises  the  country,  because  he  is  ignorant  of  it ; 
an<^  the  town,  because  he  is  familiar  with  it.  He  is 
as  well  acquainted  with  St.  Paul's  as  if  he  bad  built  it, 
and  talks  of  Westminster  Abbey  and  Poets'  Comer. 
with  great  indifference.  The  King,  the  House  of  Lords 
and  Commons,  are  his  very  good  fnends.  He  knows 
the  members  for  Westminster  or  the  City  by  sight, 
and  bows  to  the  Sheriffs  or  the  SheriSs'  men.  He  is 
hand  and  glove  with  tbcChfdrman  of  some  Committee. 
He  is,  in  short,  a  great  man  by  proxy,  and  comes  so 
often  in  contact  with  dne  persons  and  things,  tliat  he 
rubs  off  a  little  of  the  gilding,  and  is  surcharged  with 
a  sort  of  second  hand,  vapid,'  tingling,  troublesome 
self-importance.  His  personal  vanity  is  thus  conti- 
nually flattered  and  perked  up  into  ridiculous  self- 
complacency,  while  his  imagination  is  jaded  and  im- 
paired by  dwiy  misuse.  Every  thing  is  vulgarised  in 
his  mind.  Nothing  dwells  long  enough  on  it  to  pro- 
duce an  interest;  nothing  is  contemplated  sufficiently 
at  a  distance  to  excite  curiosity  or  wonder.  Yoar 
trite  Cockney  is  your  only  true  leveller.  Let  him  be 
as  low  as  he  will,  he  fancies  be  is  as  good  as  any  body 
else.  He  has  no  respect  for  himself,  and  sUU  less  (if 
possible)  for  yon.  He  cares  little  about  bis  own  ad- 
vantages, if  he  can  only  make  a  jest  at  your's.  Every 
feeling  comes  to  bim  though  a  medium  of  levity  anJ 
impertinence ;  nor  does  he  like  to  hare  this  hat>it  of 
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mind  distarbed  by  being  bronght  hito  collision  with 
uiy  thiag  serious  or  respectable.  He  despairs  (in  such 
Bcrowd  of  competitors)  of  distinguishlDg  himself,  but 
laughs  heartily  at  the  idea  of  being  able  to  trip  up  the 
heets  of  other  people's  prctCDBions.  A  Cockney  feels 
no  gratitnde.  This  is  a  first  principle  with  him.  He 
r^anls  any  obtigatioo  you  confer  upon  him  as  a  spe- 
aes  of  impositioD)  a  ludicrous  assumption  of  feocied 
superiority.  He  talks  about  every  thing,  for  he  has 
beard  something  about  it;  and  understanding  no- 
thing of  the  matter,  concludes  he  has  aa  good  a  right 
as  ron.  He  is  a  politicira ;  for  he  has  sees  the  Par- 
liament House :  he  is  a  critic ;  because  he  koows  the 
prindpal  actors  by  sight — has  a  taste  for  music,  be- 
cause he  belongs  to  a  glee-dub  at  the  West  End ;  and 
is  gallant,  in  virtue  of  sometimes  frequenting  the  lob- 
bies at  half-price.  A  mere  Londoner^  in  fact,  from 
the  opportunities  he  has  of  knowing  something  of  a 
number  of  objects  (and  those  striking  ones)  &ncies 
himself  a  sort  of  privileged  person ;  remains  satisfied 
with  the  assumption  of  merits,  so  much  the  more  un- 
questionable as  they  are  not  his  own ;  and  from  being 
dazzled  with  noize,  show,  and  appearances,  is  less 
capable  of  giving  a  real  opinion,  or  entering  into  any 
subject  than  the  meanest  peasant.  There  are  greater 
lawyers,  orators,  painters,  philosophers,  players  in 
London,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom : 
he  is  a  Londoner,  and,  therefore,  it  would  be  strange 
if  be  did  not  know  more  of  law,  eloquence,  art,  philo- 
Bophy,  acting,  than  any  one  without  his  local  advan- 
tages, and  who  is  merely  from  the  country-    This  is  a 
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Hon  teqidtwi  and  \\  constantly  appears  so  when  pat- 
fo  the  test. 

A  real  Coclmeyia  the  poorest  creiitmre  in  the  world, 
die  moM  literal,  the  most  tnefebanical,  and  yet  he  too 
Dves  in  a  world  of  romance—*  fairy-land  of  hu  own. 
He  is  a  citizen  of  London ;  and  this  abstraction  leads 
his  tma^natioil  the  finest  dance  in  the  world.  London 
is  the  first  city  on  the  habitable  globe ;  and,  therefore, 
be  most  be  sapertor  to  every  one  who  lives  out  of  it. 
There  are  more  people  in  Ixindon  than  any  where 
else ;  and  thongh  a  dwarf  in  stature,  bis  person  swells 
out  and  expands  into  ftfeof  importance  and  borrowed 
magnitnde.  He  resides  in  a  garret  or  in  a  two  pair  of 
stars'  bacic  room ;  yet  he  talks  of  the  magnificence  of 
London,  and  gives  himself  turs  of  consequence  npon 
it,  as  if  all  the'  houses  in  Fortman  or  in  Qrosvenor 
Square  were  bis  by  right  or  in  reversion.  **  He  is  owner 
of  all  he  surveys."  TTie  Monument,  the  Tower  of 
London,  St.  James's  I^lace,  the  Mansion  House, 
Whitehall,  arc  jlart  and  parcel  of  his  being.  Let  ns 
suppose  him  to  be  a  lawyer's  clerk  at  half-a-guinca  a 
week :  but  be  knows  the  Inns  of  Court,  the  Temple 
Gardens,  and  Gray's-  Inn  I^ssage,  sees  the  lawyers  in 
their  mgs  walking  up  and  down  Chancery  Lane,  and 
has  advanced  within  balf-a-dozeu  yards  of  the  Chan- 
cellor's chMr : — who  can  'doubt  that  be  understands 
(by  inlplication)  every  point  of  law  (however  intricate) 
better  than  the  most  expert  countiy  practitioner  ?  He 
is  a  shopman,  and  nailed  all  day  behind  the  counter  : 
but  he  sees  hundreds  and  thousands  of  gay,  well- 
dressed  people  pass — an  endless  phantasmagoria— 
and  enjoys  their  liberty  and  gandy  flotteriug  pride. 
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He  19  a  footman— but  he  rides  behind  beanty,  through 
8  crowd  of  carriages,  and  visits  a  thousand  shops.  Is' 
he  a  tailor  ?  The  stigma  on  hLs  profession  is  iost'  in 
the  elegance  of  the  patterns  he  provides,  and  of  the 
persons  he  adonis :  and  he  is  something  very  difierent 
from  ti  mere  conntry  botcher.  Nay,  the  very  scavenger 
and  nightman  thinks  the  dirt  in  the  street  has  some- 
^ng  predons  in  it,  and  his  employment  is  solemn, 
silent,  sacred,  pecnUar  to  London !  A  barker  in  Mon- 
month  Street,  a  slop-seller  in  Ratclifi^Highway,  t 
tapster  at  a  night  cellar,  a  beggar  in  St.  Giles's,  a  drab 
in  Fleet-Ditch,  live  in  the  eyes  of  millions,  and  ektt 
out  a  dreary,  wretched,  scanty,  or  loathsome  existence 
from  the  gorgeous,  busy,  glowing  scene  around  tbcm. 
It  is  a  conlmon  saying  among  sach  persons  that  "  they 
had  rather  be  hanged  in  London  than  die  a  natural 
death  out  of  it  any  where  else." — Such  Is  the  force  of 
habit  and  imagination.  Even  the  eye  of  childhood  is 
dazzled  and  dehghted  with  the  polished  splendour  of 
the  jewellers'  shops,  the  neatness  of  the  turnery'warc, 
the  festoons  of  artJBciai  flowers,  the  confectionary,  the 
chemists'  shops,  the  lamps,  the  horses,  the  carriages, 
the  sedan- chfurs :  to  this  was  formerly  added  a  set  of 
traditional  associations — Whittington  and  his  Cat,  Guy 
Fawkes  and  the  Gnnpowder  Treason,  the  Fire  and  the 
Plague  of  London,  and  the  Heads  of  the  Scotch  Rebels 
that  were  stuck  on  Temple  Bar  in  1745.'  These  have 
vanished,  and  in  thrar  stead  the  curious  and  romantic 
eye  must  be  content  to  pore  in  Pennant  for  the  site 
of  old  Ijondon-Wall,  or  to  peruse  the  sentimental 
mile-stone  that  marks  the  distance  to  the  place  "  where 
Hicks's  Hall  formeily  stood !" 
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Tlie  Cockney  lives  in  a  go-cart  of  local  prejadioes 
and  positive  illusions  ;  and  wben  he  is  turned  out  of 
it,  he  hardly  knows  how  to  stand  or  more.  He  ven- 
tures through  Hyde  Park  Comer,  as  a  cat  crosses  a 
gutter.  The  trees  pass  by  the  coach  very  oddly.  The 
country  has  a  stnmge  blank  ^pearauce.  It  is  not 
lined  mth  houses  all  the  way,  like  London.  He  comes 
to  places  he  never  saw  or  heard  of.  He  finds  the  woiid 
is  bigger  than  he  thought  it.  He  m^ht  have  dropped 
from  the  moon,  for  any  thing  he  knows  of  the  matter. 
He  is  m^hUly  disposed  to  laugh,  but  is  half  afraid  of 
making  some  blimder.  Between  sbeeptshuess  and 
conceit,  he  is  in  a  very  ludicrons  sitaation.  He  finds 
that  the  people  walk  on  two  1^,  and  wonders  to  hear 
them  talk  a  dialect  so  difierent  from  his  own.  He 
perceives  London  fashions  have  got  down  into  the 
country  before  faim,  and  that  some  of  the  better  sort 
are  dressed  as  well  as  he  is.  A  drove  of  pigs  or 
cattle  stopping  the  road  is  a  very  troublesome  in- 
terruption. A  crow  in  a  field,  a  magpie  in  a  hedge> 
are  to  hun  very  odd  ouimals— he  can't  tell  what  ,to 
make  of  them,  or  bow  they  live.  He  does  not  altoge- 
ther like  the  ac«}mmodations  at  the  ions— it  is  not 
what  he  has  been  need  to  in  town.  He  begim  to  be 
communicative — says  he  was  '.'  bom  wi^ln  the  sound 
of  Bow- bell,"  and  attemj^  some  jokes,  at  which  no- 
body laughs.  He  asks  the  coachman  a  question,  to 
which  he  receives  no  answer.  All  this  is  to  him  very 
unaccountable  and  unexpected.  He  nrrives  at  his 
joume/s  end  ;  and  instead  of  being  the  great  man  Ite 
anticipated  among  bis  friends  and  country  rdatitms, 
finds  that  they  are  barely  ci^-il  to  him,  or  make -a  batt 
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of  him  ;  have  topics  of  their  own  which  he  is  as  com- 
pletely ignorant  of  as  they  are  indifferent  to  what  he 
says,  BO  that  he  is  glad  to  get  back  to  London  again, 
where  he  meets  with  his  fiivourite  indu^encies  uul 
auociates,  and  fancies  the  whole  world  li  occupied 
with  what  fae  hears  and  sees. 

A  Cockney  loves  a  tea>gaFden  in  Bnmmer,  as  he 
lores  the  play  or  the  Cider-cellw  in  winter — where  he 
sweetens  the  air  with  the  fames  d  tobacco,  and  makes 
it  echo  to  the  soand  of  his  own  voice.  This  kind  of 
anbarbaD  retreat  is  a  most  agreeable  relief  to  the  close 
aad  confined  air  of  a  city  life.  The  imagination,  loi^ 
pent  np  behind  a  counter,  or  between  brick  walls, 
with  noisome  smells,  and  dingy  objects,  cannot  bear 
at  once  to  lann<^  into  the  boundless  expanse  of  the 
coontry,  but  "  shorter  excursions  tries,"  covetii^ 
something  between  the  two,  and  finding  it  at  White- 
conduit  House,  or  the  Rosemary  Branch,  or  Bagni^;e 
Wells.  The  landlady  is  seen  at  a  boW'Window  in  near 
perspective,  with  punch-bowls  and  lemons  disposed 
orderly  around — the  lime-trees  or.poplars  wave  over- 
head to  "  catch  the  breezy  air,"  through  which,  typical 
of  the  huge  dense  cloud  that  hangs  over  die.metropolia, 
curia  up  the  tbio,  blue,  odoriferous  v^tour  of  Vli^ia 
orOronooko— the  benches  are  raiq^  in  rows,  the  fields 
and  hedge-rows  spread  oat  th«r  verdure;  Hampstead 
and  Hig^igate  are  seen  in  the  back-ground,  and  contain 
ihe  imagination  mthiu  gentle  limits— here  the  holiday 
people  are  playing  ball ;  here  they  are  playing  bowls— 
here  they  are  qinffii^  ale,  there  sipping  tea— here  the 
load  wager  is  heard,  there  the  political,  debate.  In  a 
sequestexed  ooQk  a  sloider  you^  with  purple  face  and 
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drooping  head,  nodding  ova:  a  gkss  of  gji  toddf, 
lifeathes  in  tender  ftccenU — "  There's  nought  to  sweet 
on  earth  a»  Lovv^b  young  dream :"  while  "Roey  Anne" 
ftaikei  ita  tarn,  tad  "Scots  wha  hae  v/i'  Wallace  Ucd" 
Is  thondered  fwtb  in  Bccentd  that  might  vake  the  dead. 
In  another  part  sit  carpers  and  critics,  who  diapste  Hw 
aooie  of  the  redtoning  or  the  game,  or  canl  at  the  taste 
end  execmUon  of  the  would-be  Brabams  and  Dnmseto. 
Of  this  latter  class  was  Dr.  Qoodman,  a  man  of  oth^ 
times — I  mean  of  those  of  SmoUet  «ud  D^oe — who 
was  curious  in  opinion,  obstinate  in  du  wrong,  gieat 
in  little  AingSf  and  inveterate  in  pcUy  wariarCt  I  row 
heheldmeaDsrgriment  oooe  "an  hour  by  St.  Dnn- 
Btan's  dock,"  while  I  held  an  umbrella  over  his  bead 
(the  friendly  protection  of  which  be  was  unwilling  to 
quit  to  walk  in  the  rain  to  Camberwell)  to  prove  to 
me  that  Richard  Pinch  was  neither  a  fivea-jdi^er  nor  a 
pleasing  singer.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  ck»y  that  Mr. 
Pinch  plays  tlte  game.  He  is  a  cunning  piayer,  but 
not  a  good  one.  I  grant  his  trioka,  his  Utile  mean 
dirty  ways,  but  he  is  not  a  muily  antagonist.  He  has 
nobit,  and  no  left  band.  How  then  can  be  set  up  fix- 
a  superior  player }  And  tben  as  to  his  always  striking 
the  ImU  against  the  side  wings  at  Copeobageu-boase, 
Caranagb,  sir,  used  to  say,  '  He  wall  was  made  to  bit 
at !'  I  have  no  patience  with  such  pitiful  shifts  and 
Mivantages.  lliey  are  an  insult  upon  so  fine  and  atbletic 
a  game  !  And  as  to  his  setting  up  for  a  singer,  its  quite 
ridiculous.  You  know,  Mr.  H'  -,  that  to  be  a 
really  excellent  singer,  a  man  must  lay  claim  to  one  oi 
two  things ;  in  the  first  place,  sir,  be  must  have  a  aa^ 
tonOly  fine  ear  for  music,  or  Moondly,  an  tar^  •dwW' 
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tioD,  ezclnsirely  devoted  to  Uiat  stqdy.  But  no  one 
fvee  auspected  Mr.  Pixich  of  refined  aensibility}  and 
his  educatioti,  bb  we  all  know,  baa  beeq  » little  at  larget 
TluD  agfun,  why  should  he  of  all  other  tiuoga  be  a}inqni 
■ioging  '  Ro^  Ajm,'  and  '  Scots  wha  bae  wi'  WaUaix 
bled,'  till  one  is  sick  of  hearing  them }  Wi  pr^ioBter- 
ouB,  and  I  mean  to  tell  him  so.  You  know,  I'm  snref 
withoat  my  hiatiog  it,  that  in  the  first  of  these  admired 
songs,  the  sentiment  is  voluptuous  and  tender,  and  in 
tlie  last  patriodc.  Now  Pinch's  romance  never  waa-* 
dered  from  behind  his  counter,  and  liis  patriotism  licf 
ill  his  breeches'  podcet.  Sir,  the  utmost  he  should 
aspire  to  would  be  to  play  upon  the  Jews'  harp  I"  This 
story  of  the  Jews'  barp  tickled  some  of  Pinch's  friends, 
who  gave  bim  various  hints  of  it,  which  pearly  drove 
))im  nuid,  till  he  discovered  what  it  was  {  for  Aougfa  no 
jest  or  scarcasm  ever  bad  the  least  effect  upon  bim,  yet 
he  cannot  bear  to  think  tiiat  there  should  be  any  joke 
of  this  kind  about  him,  and  he  not  in  the  secret  i  it 
makes  against  that  knowing  ckuvcter  which  he  so 
piuoh  afiects.  Pinch  is  ia  <Hte  respect  a  complete  spe- 
cimen of  a  CocJin^.  He  never  has  any  thing  to  sBy, 
and  yet  is  never  at  a  loss  for  an  answer.  That  is,  bis 
pertness  keeps  exact  pace  witili  his  dulnees.  His  friend, 
the  DobtfH',  used  to  complain  <rf  this  in  good  set 
terma/— "  You  can  never  make  any  thing  of  Mr-  Piuoh," 
he  would  say.  **  Apply  the  most  cutting  remark  to 
him,  and  bis  only  aaswer  ii,  '  The  tame  to  ymt,  dr.' 
If  Shakspeare  were  .to  rise  ^m  the  dead  to  confute 
him,  I  firmly  believe  it  would  be  to  no  purpose.  1  as-< 
sure  you,  I  have  found  it  so.  1  tmce  thought  indeed  I 
hMl  lum  at  a  disadvantage,  but  I  wunaiatidceD.    Yov 
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shall  hear,  sir.  I  had  been  readii^  the  following  sea- 
timent  in  a  modern  play — '  Ute  Road  U>  Ruin,'  by  the 
late  Mr.  Holcroft — '  For  how  shoold  the  soul  of  So- 
crates inhabit  the  body  of  a  stockii^-weaver  V  This 
WHS  pat  to  the  p  jint  (you  know  our  friend  is  a  hosier 
and  haberdasher)  T  came  full  with  it  to  keep  an  ap- 
pointment I  had  with  Knch,  began  a  game,  quarrelled 
with  him  in  the  middle  of  it  on  purpose,  went  up  stain 
to  dress,  and  as  I  was  washing  my  hands  in  the  slop- 
basin  (watching  my  opportunity)  turned  coolly  round 
and  said,  *  It's  impossible  there  should  be  any  sym- 
pathy between  you  and  me,  Mr.  Pinch :  for  as  the 
poet  says,  how  should  the  soul  of  Socrates  inhabit  the 
body  of  a  stocking-weaver  ?'  '  Ay,'  says  he,  •  does 
the  poet  say  so  ?  thai  the  same  to  you,  sir  !'  I  was 
confounded,  I  garc  up  the  attempt  to  conqaer  him  in 
wit  or  argument.  He  would  pose  the  DenI,  sir,  by  his 
'TKetanutoyoUfSir'"  We  had  another  joke  agunst 
Richard  Hnch,  to  which  the  Doctor  was  not  a  party, 
which  was,  that  being  asked  after  the  respectability  of 
the  B(4e  in  the  ffall,  at  the  time  that  Randall  took 
it,  he  answered  quite  unconscionsly,  "Ohl  it's  a  very 
genteel  place,  I  go  there  myself  sometimes  \"  Dr. 
Goodman  was  descended  by  the  mother's  side  from 
the  poet  Jago,  was  a  private  gentleman  in  town,  and  a 
medical  dilettanti  in  the  country,  dividing  his  time 
equally  between  business  and  pleasure;  had  an  in- 
exhaustible flow  of  Words,  and  an  imperturbable 
vanity,  and  held  "  stoat  notions  on  the  metaphysical 
score.*'  He  maintained  the  free  agency  of  man,  with 
the  spirit  of  a  martyr  and  the  gwety  of  a  man  of  K^t 
and  pleasure  about  town-— told  me  he  bad  a  cnrioiu 
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tract  (H)  that  snlject  by  A.  C.  (Anthony  CoUins)  which 
be-cttefnlly  locked  up  in  his  box,  lest  any  one  should 
see  it  but  himself,  to  the  detrimeDt  of  their  chsractcr 
■ud  moimls,  and  pat  it  to  me  whether  it  was  not  hard. 
Ml  tbeptiacifles of philoiopbical ruceasity,  for  a  man 
to  come  to  be  hanged  ?  To  which  I  replied,  "  I  thooght 
it  hard  on  any  terms  !"  A  knavish  marker,  who  had  - 
listened  to  the  dispute,  laughed  at  this  retort,  and 
seemed  to  assent  to  the  troth  of  it,  supposing  it  might 
one  day  be  his  own  case. 

Mr.  Smith  and  the  Brangtons,  in  *'  EveiiDa,"  are 
the  finest  possible  examples  of  the  spirit  of  Cocknei/iam . 
I  once  knew  a  linen-draper  in  the  City,  who  owned  to 
me  he  did  not  quite  like  this  part  of  Miss  Buraey's 
novel.  He  sud,  "  I  myself  lodge  in  a  first  floor,  where 
there  «re  young  ladies  in  the  honse :  they  sometimes 
have  company,  and  if  I  am  out,  they  ask  me  to  lend 
them  the  use  of  my  apartment,  which  I  readily  do  out 
of  politeness,  or  if  it  is  an  agreeable  par^,  I  perhaps 
jointhem.  AH  this  is  so  like  what  passes  in  the  novel, 
that  I  fimcy  myself  a  sort  of  second  Mr.  Smith,  and  am 
not  quite  easy  at  it !"  This  was  mentioned  to  the  &ir 
Authoress,  and  she  was  delighted  to  find  that  her  cha- 
racters weteso  true,  that  an  actual  persoa  fancied  him- 
self to  be  one  of  them.  The  resemblance,  however, 
was  only  in  the  externals ;  and  the  real  modesty  of 
the  individual  stumbled  on  Hie  likeness  to  a  city  cox- 
comb ! 

It  is  curious  to  what  a  degree  persons,  brought  up 

in  certuQ  Occupations  inagreat  city,  are  shut  up  from 

ahnowledge  of  the  world,  and  carry  thdr  simplicity  to 

a  pitch  of  unheard-of  extravagance.    London  is  the 
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only  place  iu  which  the  (^iU  grows  coiO(^tety  up 
into  the  man.  I  have  known  ch&racterB  of  t^  )dndt 
which,  in  the  way  of  childish  ignorance  and  •elf- 
pleasing  delusion,  exceeded  any  thing  to  be  met  witb 
in  Shakspeare  or  Ben  JonaoD*  or  the  old  oonKdy* 
For  instance,  the  following  m^  be  taken  aa  a  tnis 
sketch.  Imagine  a  person  with  a  florid,  sbioing  ctHn- 
plexion  like  a  plough-boy^  large  staring  teeth,  a  merry 
eye,  his  hair  stuck  into  the  fashion  witb  curling-irons 
and  pomatum,  a  slender  figure,  and  a  decent  soit  of 
black — add  to  which  the  thoughtlessness  of  the  scfaool- 
boy^  the  forwardness  of  the  tbri^iag  tradeaman,  and 
Ijhe  plenary  consciousness  of  the  citizen  of  Londoor— 
and  yoa  have  Mr.  Dunster  before  you,  the  fishmonger 
in  the  Poultry.  You  shall  hear  how  he  chirps  ovjet  hia 
fjups,  and  exults  in  his  private  o{Hnions.  'Til  play 
no  more  with  you,"  I  sfdd,  "Mr.  Dunsteiv- you  are 
five  point*  in  the  game  better  than  I  am."  I  bad  jiut 
lost  three  half-crown  rubbers  at  cribbage  to  him, 
which  loss  of  mine  he  presently  thrust  intp  a  canvas 
ponch  (not  asilk  purse)  out  of  which  be  had  produced 
just  before^  first  a  few  halQtencc,  then  half  a  doKO 
pieces  of  silver,  then  a  handful  of  guineas,  and  lastly, 
lying  p«r(^  at  the  bottom,  a  fifty  pound  bank-note. 
"  I'll  tell  you  what,"  I  sud,  *'  I  should  like  to.  play 
yoQ  a  gune  at  marbles" — this  was  at  aaort  of  Christ- 
mas par^  or  Twelfth  Night  merry-making.  *'  Mar- 
bles !"  said  I>un8ter,  catching  up  the  sound,  4nd  his 
eye  brightening  with  childish  ^ee,  "  What  I  yon  mean 
rittgrttmf"  "Yes."  "  I  should  beat  you*  at  it  to  a 
certain^.  I  was  one  of  the  best  in  oi}r  school  (it  was 
at  Clapbam,  Sir,,  the  Rev.  Mr,  Deqmw's,  at  Cl^>bam 
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was  the  pUce  where  I  wu  brought  np) — ttumgU  ther« 
Were  two  others  there  better  than  me.  'Rieywere 
the  beet  that  ever  were.  I'll  tall  yov^  Sir,  I'll  gtva 
you  en  idea.  There  was  a  water-boU  or  cistern.  Sir, 
at  our  school,  that  tamed  with  a  cock'.  Now  mppoBe 
that  brass  rii^  that  the  window-curtun  is  ^tened 
to,  to  be  the  cocli,  and  tiiat  these  boys  were  standuqg 
vhere  we  ar^  about  twenty  feet  of^well.  Sir,  I'll  tell 
you  what  I  have  seen  them  do.  Oqe  of  them  bad  a 
fitvonrite  taw  (or  alitjf  we  used  to  call  thepi)— he^d 
take  um  at  the  cock  of  the  cistern  with  this  marble, 
as  I  may  do  now.  Well,  Sir,  mil  you  beUere  it  ?  -  such 
was  his  Btrengfth  of  knuckle  and  certsdaty  of  aim,  he'd 
bit  it,  tun  it,  let  the  water  out,  and  then,  Sir^  wheq 
the  water  bad  mn  out  as  much  as  it  was  wanted,  the 
other  boy  (he'd  just  the  aaAie  strength  of  kandde,  and 
the  same  certmnCy  of  eye)  he'd  um  at  it  too,  be  sure 
to  hit  it,  turn  it  roood,  and  stop  the  water  from  run- 
aing  out.  Yes,  ^likat  I  tdl  yoq  is  very  remarkable, 
but  it's  true.  One  of  these  boys  waa  named  Coek,  and 
t'other  Butler*"  *'  They  might  have  been  named 
Sp^fttt  and  Faucet,  my  dear  Sir,  from  your  account 
of  them."  *'  I  should  not  mind  playing  you  at  fives 
neither,  though  I'm  out  of  practice.  I  -{think  I  sbotUd 
beat  you  in  a  week :  I  was  a  real  good  one  at  that.  A 
pretty  game,  Sir  1  I  had  the  finest  ball,  that  I  nippoee 
ever  was  seen.  Made  it  m^elf, — I'll  tell  you  how. 
Sir.  Yon  see,  I  put  a  piece  of  cork  at  the  bottom, 
then  I  wound  some  fine  wonted  yam  roand  it,  then  I 
bad  to  Und  it  round  with  some  packthread,  and  then 
sew  the  case  on.  You'd  hardly  believe  it,  bnt  I  waa 
the  envy  of  the  mbtAt  school  for  that  ball.  Illey  all 
3b2 
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iranted'  to  get  it  from  me,  but  lord,  Sir,  I  wonld  let 
none  of  them  come  near  it.  I  kept  it  id  my  mistcoat 
pocket  all  day,  and  at  night  I  used  to  take  it  to  bed 
with  me  and  put  it  under  my  pillow.  I  couldn't  ale^ 
easy  withont  it." 

The  same  idle  vein  might  be  found  in  the-coimtry, 
but  I  doubt  whether  it  would  find  a  tongoe  to  gire  it 
utterance.  Cockneyism  is  a  ground  of  natire  shal- 
lowness mounted  with  pertness  and  conmt.  Yet  with 
all  this  simplicity  and  extrav^;ance  in  dilating  on  his 
&Tonrite  topics,  Dnnster  is  a  man  of  spirit,  of  att«i-  . 
tion  to  business,  knows  how  to  make  out  and  get  in 
his  bills,  and  is  fitr  from  being  henpecked.  One  tbing  ' 
a  certain,  that  such  a  man  most  be  a  true  EngUsimwn 
and  a  loyal  subject.  He  has  a  slight  tinge  of  Inters,' 
with,  shame  I  confess  it — has  in  his  possession  a  vo- 
lume of  the  European  Magazine  for  the  year  1761, 
and  is  an  humUe  admirer  of  Tristram  Shandy  (parti- 
ticnlarty  the  story  of  the  King  of  Bohemia  and  bis 
Seven  Castles,  which  is  something  in  his  own- endless 
manner)  and  of  Gil  Bias  of  Santillane.  Over  these 
(the  last  thing  he  goes  to  bed  at  night)  be  smokes  a 
pip^  and  meditates  for  an  hour.  After  all,  what  is 
there  in  these  harmless  half-lies,  these  fentastic  exi^ 
gerations,  but  a  literal,  prosaic.  Cockney  translation  of 
the  admired  lines  in  Gray's  Ode  to  Eton  Collf^ : — 

"  What  idle  pToicn;  snccwd 

Ts  chMc  tbe  rolliiig  drcl«>  ipeed 

Or  iiT|a  tbe  Sjing  bill  ?' 

A  man  shut  up  all  his  life  in  his  shop,  without  any 
thing  to  interest  him  from  one  year's  end  to  another  - 
bat.  the  cares  and  details  of  business,  with  .scarcely 
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any  intercourse  with  hooka  or  opportmiities  for  sodety; 
disbmcted  with  the  bazz,  and  glare,  aod  noise  about 
him,  torus  for  relief  to  the  retrospect  of  his  childi^ 
yews }  and  there,  through  the  long  vista,  at  one  bright 
loop-hole^  leading  out  of  the  thorny  mazes  of  the 
world  into  the  clear  morning  light,  be  sees  the  idle 
ftncies  and  gay  amusements  of  his  boyhood  dancing 
like  mojtes  in  the  sunshine.  Shall  we  blame,  or  should 
we  laugh  at  him,  if  his  eye  glistens,  and  his  toogoe 
grows  wanton  in  their  praise  i 

None  but  a  Scotchman  would— that  pragmatical 
aort  of  personage,  who  thinks  it  a  foUy  ever  to  hare 
been  youi^,  and  who,  instead  of  dallying  with  the 
fnul  past,  bends  his  brows  upon  the  future,  and  looks 
otdy  to  the  main  chance.  Foi^Te  me,  dear  Dunster, 
if  1  bare  drawn  a  sketch  of  some  of  thy  venial  foibles, 
and  delivered  thee  into  the  lianda  of  these  Cockneys 
of  the  North,  who  will  fall  upon  thee  and  devour  tbee,- 
Uke  so  many  cannibals  without  a  grain  of  salt  \ 

If  faiblliarity  in  cities  breeds  contempt,  igno- 
raaoe  in  the'  country  breeds  aversion  and  dislike. 
People  Come  too  much  in  contact  tn  tovm ;  in  other 
places  they  live  too  much  apart,  to  unite  cordially  and 
ea»ly.  Oar  fedings,  in  the  former  case,  are  dissipated 
and  exhausted  by  being  called  into  constant  and  vain 
activity  j  in  the  latter,  they  rust  and  grow  dead  for 
want  of  use.  If  there  is  an  air  of  levity  and  indiffer- 
ence in  Loudon  manoeTB,  there  is  a  harehnesB,  a  mo- 
roseness,  and  disagreeable  restraint,  in  those  of  the 
coonby.  We  have  little  diaposiUon  to  sympathy,  when 
we  have  few  persons  to  sympathize  with :  we  lose  the 
relish  and  cspadty.for  sodal  ei^oyment,  the  seldouer 
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we  meet.  AhaMtof  aullennesa,  coldness,  and  misan- 
throphy,  grows  npon  us.  If  we  look  fot  bospitalitf 
and  a  cheerfnl  welcome  in  eountr?  places.  It  must  be 
in  those  where  the  arrival  of  a  stronger  is  an  eront, 
the  rtcnrrence  of  which  need  not  be  greatly  appre- 
liended,  or  It  muat  be  oa  rare  occasions,  on  "  some 
high  festival  of  once  a  year."  Then  indeed  the  stream 
of  hospitality,  BO  long  dammed  np,  may  Sow  wilhoat 
stint  for  a  short  season  j  or  a  stranger  may  be  expected 
with  the  same  sort  of  eager  impatience  as  a  cararaa 
of  wild  beasts,  or  any  other  natural  curiosity,  that  ex- 
cites our  wonder  ftnd  fills  np  the  craving  of  the  mind 
after  novelty.  By  d^frees,  however,  even  this  last 
principle  loses  Its  effect :  books,  newspapers,  whatever 
carries  tis  out  of  ourselves  into  a  wortd  of  which  we 
see  and  know  nothing,  becomes  distasteflil,  repulsive ; 
and  we  tnm  away  with  indifference  or  disgust  &om 
every  thing  that  disturbs  our  lethargic  animal  exist- 
ence, or  takes  off"  our  attention  from  our  petty  local 
interests  and  pursoits.  Man,  left  long  to  himself  is 
no  better  than  a  mere  clod ;  or  Ids  actiri^,  for  want 
of  some  other  vent,  preys  npon  himself,  or  is  directed  to 
splenetic,  peevish  dislikes,  or  vexations,  harassing 
persecution  of  others.  I  once  drew  a  picture  of  a 
country  life :  it  was  a  portnut  of  a  particular  place,  a 
caricature  If  yon  will,  but,  vrith  certain  allowasoes,  I 
fear  it  was  too  like  in  the  indiridnal  instance,  and  Aat 
it  would  hold  too  generally  true.  See  Roomd  Tabi^ 
vol.ii.  p.  116. 

If  these,  then,  arc  the  faults  and  vices  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  town  or  of  the  country,  where  should  n  man  go 
to  Uve,  so  89  to  escape  ftom  them  ?  I  answer,  that  in  the 
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country  We  have  the  society  of  the  groves,  the  fields, 
tiiB  brooks,  and  in  Iiondon  b  mdn  m&y  lieep  to  liimself, 
or  choose  bis  company  as  he  pleases. 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  an  amiable  mixture  of 
these  two  opposite  characters  in  a  person  who  chances 
to  have  passed  his  youth  in  London,  and  who  has  re- 
tired into  the  country  for  the  rest  of  bis  life.  We  may 
find  iosuchaoae  asocial  polish,  a  pastoral  simplicity. 
Ho  mstlcates  agreeably,  and  vegetates  with  a  degree 
of  sentimetit.  He  comes  to  the  next  post-town  tosee 
for  letters,  watches  the  coaches  aa  they  pass,  and  eyes 
the  passengers  with  a  look  of  familiar  curiosity,  think'- 
ing  that  he  too  was  a  gay  fellow  in  his  time.  He  turns 
his  horse's  head  down  the  narrow  lane  that  leads 
homewards,  puts  on  an  old  coat  to  save  his  wardrobe, 
and  fills  bis  glass  nearer  to  the  brim.  As  he  lifts  the 
purple  jaice  to  his  lips  and  to  his  eye,  and  in  the  dim 
solitude  that  hems  him  round,  thinks  of  the  glowit^ 
line— 

**  lUt  bollle'i  tile  nm  of  OUT  table"— 
another  sun  rises  upon  his  imagination ;  the  san  of  his 
youth,  the  blaze  of  vanity,  the  glitter  of  the  metropo- 
lis, "  glares  round  his  soul,  and  mocks  his  closing 
eye-lids."  The  distant  roar  of  coaches  is  tn  his  ears — 
the  pit  stare  upon  him  with  a  thousand  eyes — Mn. 
Siddons,  Bannister,  King,  are  before  him — he  starts  as 
from  a  dream,  and  swears  he  will  to  London ;  but  the 
expense,  the  length  of  way,  deters  him,  and  he  rises 
the  next  morning  to  trace  the  footsteps  of  the  hare 
that  has  brushed  the  dew  drops  from  the  lawn,  or  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  Magistrates  I  Mr.  Justice  Shallow 
answered  iq  some  sort  to  this  description  of  a  retired 
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Cockney  and  indigenous  conntiy-geDdeman.  He 
"  IcDew  the  Iims  of  Court,  where  they  would  iilk  of 
mad  Shallow  yet,  and  where  tbe  bona  robas  were>  aad 
had  them  at  commaDdiDent ;  ay,  and  had  beard  the 
.chimes  at  midnight  I" 
'  ..  It  is  a  strange  state  of  society,  (soch  ta  GaA  in  Lm- 
don)  where  a  man  does  not  know  hia  next-  door  oeogh- 
bour,  and  where  the  feelingB  (oue  would  think)  most 
recoil  upon  themaelves,  and  either  fester  or  become 
obtuse.  Mr.  Wordsworth,  in  the  preAce  to  his  peon 
of  the  "  ExcursioD,"  represents  men  in  cities  as  ao 
jnany  wUd  beasts  or  eril  spirits,  shut  ap  in  cells  of  i^ 
norance,  without  natural  affections,  and  bamcadoed 
'down  iu  sensually  and  selfishness.  The  nerveof  homa- 
ni^  is  bound  up,  according  to  him :  the  circolatioo  of 
the  blood  stagnates.  And  it  would  be  so,  if  men  were 
merely  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  their  inunediate 
neighbour,  and  did  not  meet  together  geneially  and 
more  at  large.  But  man  in  liondou  becomes,  as  Mr. 
Burke  has  it,  a  sort  of  "public  creature."  He  lives  iu  the 
eye  of  the  world,  and  the  world  in  his.  If  be  n-itnesses 
less  of  the  detuls  of  private  life,  he  has  better  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  its  larger  masses  and  varied 
movements.  He  sees  the  stream  of  human  life  pouring 
along  the  streets — its  comforts  and  embellishments 
piled  up  in  the  shops,  the  houses  are  proofs  of  the 
industry,  the  public  buildings  of  tbe  art  and  magnifi- 
cence of  man ;  while  the  public  amusements  and 
places  of  resort  are  a  centre  and  support  for  social 
feeling.  A  playhouse  alone  is  a  school  of  hnmanity, 
where  all  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  same  gay  or  solemn 
scene,  where  smiles  or  tears  are  spread  from  face  to 
face,  and  where  a  thousand  hearts  beat  in  unison  I 
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Look  at  the  company  in  a  country  tlieatre  (in  com- 
parison), and  see  the  coldness,  the  sullenness,  the 
want  of  sympathy,  and  the  way  in  which  they  turn 
round  to  scan  and  scrutinize  one  another.  In  London 
there  is  a  public;  and  each  mas  is  part  of  it.  We  are 
gregarious,  and  a£fect  the  kind.  We  have  a  sort  of 
abstract  existence ;  and  a  community  of  ideas  and 
knowledge  (rather  than  local  proximity]  is  the  bond 
of  society  and  good-fdlowship.  This  is  one  great 
CBosG  of  the  tone  of  political  feeling  in  laige  and  po- 
pulous cities.  There  is  here  a  visible  body-politic,  a 
type  and  image  of  that  huge  Leviathan  the  St^e.  We 
comprehend  that  vast  denomination,  the  People,  of 
whidi  we  see  a  t«ith  part  daily  moving  Ijefore  us ;  and 
by  havii^  onr  imaginations  onaocipated  from  petty 
interests  and  personal  dependence,  we  learn  to  vene- 
T|itc  ourselves  as  men,  and  to  respect  the  r^ts  of 
hnman  nature.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  citizens  and 
freemen  of  London  and  Westminster  are  patriots  by 
preacriptioo,  philosopbers  and  politicians  by  the  right 
of  their  birth-place.  In  thecouotry,  men  are  no  better 
than  a  herd  of  cattle  or  scattered  deer.  They  have  no 
idea  but  of  individufds,  none  of  rights  or  prindples — 
and  a  king,  as  the  greatest  individual,  is  the  highest 
idea  they  can  form.  He  is  "a  species  alone,"  and  as 
superior  to  any  single  peasant,  as  the  latter  is  to  the 
peasant's  Aog,  or  to  a  crow  flying  over  his  head.  In 
London  the  king  is  but  as  one  to  a  million  (numeri- 
cally speaking),  is  seldom  seen,  and  then  distii^fuished 
only  &om  others  by  the  superior  graces  of  his  person. 
A  country  squire,  or  a  lord  of  the  manor,  is  a  greater 
man  in  bis  village  or^mndred  1 

New  MontMy  Magatme. 
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EXAMINATION 


MR.  BDSEB  AND  MB.  KNIGHt'h  TBBORIBS  ON  THS 

■ouacB  or  thb  plsasu&is  DBamn  ntat 

TRASIC  EBFABsaNTATIONa. 


BoRsB,  in  bis  "  SabUme  and  Beaatiftil,"  has  many 
just  and  profbnnd  observations  on  the  sonree  of  tragic 
pleasure ;  btit,  Uke  all  other  tbeories  on  the  inbject, 
the  one  which  he  has  adopted  applies  not  to  the  re- 
mote, orori^al,  bnt  to  the  ifflmediate,  or  proximate 
eauae,  or  rather  oanBes,  of  thia  pleasure.  Wh«)  I  say 
they  i^ply  to  the  immediate  or  proximate  causes,  I 
do  not  mean  that  diey  dnfold  even  these ;  but  that  he 
seems  to  have  confined  himself  to  what  he  considered 
the  immediate  agency  which  pnMlaced  the  efibct.  Id 
the  first  place,  he  very  justiy  rejects  the  supposition 
which  maiies  this  pleasure  arise  fi*om  *'  the  oomfoit 
which  we  receive  in  considering,  that  so  melancholy 
a  story  is  no  more  than  a  fiction  j"  and  be  equally 
rejects  that  which  makes  it  arise  from  **  the  conbem- 
plation  ot  our  own  freedom  from  the  evils  whldi  we 
see  represented."  The  reasons  which  he  assigns  for 
rgecting  these  theories  are  worth  quoting.  "  I  am 
afraid/*  be  says,  ic  is  a  practice  much  too  common, 
in  inquiries  of  this  nature,  to  attribute  the  cause  ot 
feelings  which  merely  wise  from  the  mechanical  con- 
stmctioD  of  our  bodies,  or  from  the  natural  frame  and 
constitution  of  our  minds,  to  certdn  conclusions  of 
^e  reasoning  fiiculty  on  the  oligects  presented  to  us, 
for  I  should  itoa^oe,  that  the  iuflaeaoe  of  m«>D,  in 
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prodsdt^f  our  passions^  is  Dothing  near  so  extensire 
u  it  is  commoDly  beliered. 

Itis  cnrious  to  perceive  .so  profoQDd  andmetaphysical 
a  writer  veDtorlng  to  aclmowledge  his  sospicions,  tlwt 
*'  the  inflaence  of  reason,  in  prodacing^  our  pusioos, 
is  nothing  near  wo  extensiTe  aa  it  is  commonly  bdiered ." 
Hsd  Bnrke  Tentured  a  step  further,  and  said  decided- 
ly, that  reason  had  no  influence  whaterer  in  produc- 
ing onr  pasaiont,  he  would  hare  eaaerted  a  bet  which 
Bo  weight  of  authority  could  disprore,  however  bold 
and  w^ptical  it  might  appear  to  those  who  hare  not 
leained  to  d«tii^iiish  between  reason  and  feeling.  la 
fhct,  the  only  influence  which  reason  possesses  over 
our  fefdlngH,  is  that  of  moderating,  or  snppressiDg 
them  altogether.  Accordingly,  a  man  who,  while  he 
wltneraes  a  scene  of  distress,  bej^  to  reflect  on  bis 
own  happiness  in  being  free  from  it,  is  infinitely  less 
niored,  and  less  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  sufierlng 
victim,  tlian  he  who,  while  he  iudtUgea  in  tXl  dios« 
ftellnga  which  the  scene  before  him  la  cidcalated  to 
excite,  makes  no  reflectioa  whaterer,  but  what  tm-> 
consciously  arises  ftom  his  sympathy  with  the  dis- 
tressed. 

Bnrke  does  not  confine  the  pleasure  derived  from 
tra^c  sources  to  the  sti^.  Real  distress,  he  thinks,  is 
e  source  of  still  greater  pleasure  than  the  mere  imita*- 
tion  of  ft,  and  hence  he  infers,  that  the  nearer  the 
imitation  approaches  the  reality,  the  more  powerfbl  is 
its  effect.  In  no  case,  however,  does  he  admit  imita- 
tive distress  to  produce  equal  pleasure  with  that  which 
it  represents.  "  Choose,"  he  says,  "  a  day  to  repre* 
sent  tire  moat  auMime  and  afiecttag  tragedy  we  hsve  j 
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and- appoint  the  most  faToarite  acton^  spare  no  cost 
tipoQ  the  scenes  and  decorations  ;  tmite  the  greateac 
efforts  of  poetry>  painting,  and  mosic ;  and  when  you 
hare  collected  your  tiadience,  jnst  at  the  moment 
when  their  minds  are  erect  vrith  expectation,  let  it  be 
reported  that  a  state  criminal  of  h^  rank  is  to  be 
execoted  in  the  adjoining  square  i  in  a  moment  the 
emptiness  of  the  theatre  would  demonstrate  the  com- 
rative  weakness  of  the  imitatire  arts*  and  proolaini 
the  triumph  of  real  sympathy."  Here,  then,  the  Botit 
pleasure  we  rec^vc  is  attributed  to  sympathy ;  but,  as 
1  have  already  shewn,  so  far  as  our  pleasure  is  of  a 
sympathetic  character,  this  pleasare  does  not  arise 
from  sympathetic  emotion,  but  is  the  sympathetic 
emotion  itself.  But  are  we  certain  that  this  aban- 
donment of  the  theatre  is  the  effect  of  sympathy }  In.— 
deSed,  there  seems  to  be  very  strong  reasons  for  think- 
ing* otherwise ;  the  strongest  of  which  perhaps  is,  that 
people  of  the  most  tender  and  sympathetic  nature  are 
not  those  who  go  most  frequently  to  witness  executions. 
I  believe  there  are  few  people  of  exquisite  feelings  who 
can  endure  such  spectacles,  and  yet,,  where  are  we  to 
look  for  sympathy  if  not  among  them  ?  Besides^  why 
is  our  propensi^  to  behold  executions  so  generally 
looked  upon  as  a  r^nvach  to  us,  if  it  arise  from  sym- 
pathy t  Why  are  even  those  who  delight,  in  socb 
spectacles  nnwiltii^  to  avow  their  propensit}^  Why 
should  we  confide  more  in  a  person  to  whom  such 
scenes  are  insupportable,  than  in  him.  who  goes  to  ao 
execution  with  as  keen  ao  appetite  as  he  do^  to.  bis 
ditmer  1  These,  certainly,  seem  tq  be  intuitive  proofs, 
that  we  look  upfm  such  men  as  penoos  of  ao.Bym|Mt-r 
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thy  whatever.  It  is  possibte,  however,  as  will  here- 
after appear,  to  pt^seas  sympathy,  and  yet  feel  in- 
clined to  witness  executions ;  bat  it  is  not  possible  to 
possess  it  in  any'  very  high  degree.  Mr.  Knight  as- 
cribes the  abandonment  of  the  theatre,  in  the  cose 
supposed  by  Bnrke,  to  cnriosity,  nOt  to  sympathy. 
"  Would  not  the  sudden  appearance,"  he  says,  "  of 
any  very  renowned  foreign  chief  or  potentate  in  the 
a^oiniog  square,  equally  empty  the  benches  of  the 
theabre  ?  1  apprehend  that  it  would,  and  cannot  bat 
taspect,  that  even  a  bottle  conjuror,  a  flying  witch, 
OP  any  other  miracidous  phenomenon  of  the  kind,  be- 
ing uihonnced  with  sufficifent  confidence  to  obtain 
belief,  would  have  the  same  efiect."  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  meet  with  a  writer  who  c«i  avoid  contra- 
dicting himself,  the  moment  he  enters  into  the  arena 
of -polemics,  simply,  because  in  all  our  controversies, 
we  are,  in  general,  more  desirons  of  victory  than  of 
the  elucidation  of  what  is  obscure,  or  the  discovery  of 
what  is  unknown.  Mr.  Knight  takes  every  opportu- 
nity of  opposing  hj8  own  opinions  to  those  of  Borke, 
tboogh  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  why  be  should  have 
singled  tdm  out  from  all  oOier  writers  on  the  subject 
of  taste.  He  tells  us  himself,  that  his  reasou  for 
exposing  Burke's  "  philosophical  absurdities"  is,  that 
they  have  "  been  since  adopted  by  others,  and  made 
to  contribute  so  lai^ly  to  the  propagation  of  bod 
taste."  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  writer, 
whose  pfailosophitsal  principles  are  less  calculated  to 
promote  "  bad  taste,"  than  Burke's ;  for,  as  Mr. 
Knigbt  hlmsdf  acknowledges,  "  his  feelingt  were 
^atea^rightt  evm  where  bis  judgmeot  was  most- 
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wrong."  A  man's  judgment,  however,  cut  nercr  be 
wrong,  where  his  feelings  are  right,  uolcsB  he  depart 
jrom  theia>  and  suffer  his  judgment  to  be  directed  by 
that  of  others.  This  wu  not  the  ctm  with  Borke  t 
he  always  thought  for  himself,  aad  never  anbtuitted  to 
the  bondage  of  authority,  except  where  authority  and 
reason  seemed  to  confirm  each  other.  Burke,  how- 
ever, is  frequently  in  error  j  but  if  I  may  now  T^tue 
an  opinion,  which  I  shidl  prove  in  another  place:,  Mr. 
Knight  IB  more  frequently  bo  ;  aad,  what  ia  woiM,  his 
erroM  are  of  a  much  more  daogeroua  character,  and 
more  calculated  "  to  contribute  to  the  propagation  of 
bad  taste."  This  truth  I  hope  to  make  evident  in  my 
work  on  the  "  Snblime  and  Beautifal ;"  not  that  I 
intend  to  advocate  Burke's  principles,  nor  yet,  that  I 
feel  a  desire  to  expose  Mr.  Knight's  |  but  that  truth  re- 
quires of  me  to  point  out  the  diSbrent  influences  whidi 
the  adoption  of  thdr  systems  would  have  on  the  chI- 
tivation  of  taste.  1  admire  Mr.  Knight's  intellectoal 
powers  and  enei^;  but  he  is  always  too  rapid  to  be 
correct,  and  his  feelings  seem  to  be  of  too  energetic 
a  character  to  discriminate  the  lighter  shades  and  more 
delicate  affections  of  human  nature,  qnalities  which 
Burke  poaaesaed  in  a  very  eminent  degree.  In  ascrib- 
mg  the  abandonment  of  the  theatre,  in  the  preaeot  in- 
stance, to  curiouty,  Mr.  Knight  abandons  the  very 
first  principle  on  which  he  founds  Tragic  Heaiare. 
The  fact  is,  that  he  sets  out,  like  Burke,  with  ascrib- 
ing the  pleasnre  to  sympathy;  but  the  moment  he 
cune  in  contact  with  the  latter,  he  forgot  that  he  had 
ever  made  sympathy  the  cause  of  the  pleasure.  He 
seems  to  have  been  under  u  impieaaion,  tha(  Kirice 
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Mid  he  could  never  b«ppeD  to  think  alike,  or,  rather, 
that  whatever  theory  the  former  adopted,  it  mnat 
liBoe#»arily  be  errooeoiu,  and  that  he,  of  juetxuity, 
wa»  Iwinid  to  adt^t  a  different  one.  According^, 
.when  he  foood  Burke  aaeribiog  Tragic  Pleaanre  to  ^rm- 
padiy,  .he  cootradicta  him,  and  ascribes  it  to  curwmij/f 
fbigettiog  that  he  had,  in  the  -very  preceding  page, 
uciibed  it  to  sympathy  luniself.  I  shall  quote  his  own 
'  irords.  "  When  we  see  others  suffer  we  naturally 
fuSer  with  them,  though  not  in  the  same  degree,  nor 
even  in  the  same  modes :  for  those  sofferings  which  we 
ahotild  most  dread  personally  to  endure,  we  delight  to 
see  exhibited,  or  Tepreeeatad,  though  not  actually 
endured  by  others ;  and,  nevertheleuj  this  delight 
eertatnfy  arim  from  tympedhy."  Who  could  think 
that,  in  the  very  next  page,  he  sbould  attribute  as 
much  ,of  the  effect  to  cariosity  as  to  sympathy,  simply 
because  he  wished  to  break  a  lance  with  Burke }  In- 
deed, from  the  tnatances  he  baa  given  of  the  "  bottle 
emjuror,"  and  "  flying  witch,"  he  ^ipesn  to  refer 
tiie  entire  of  the  effect  to  curiosity  alone. 
,  But  what  is  this  curiosify,  to  which  Mr.  Knight  and 
so  «wn;  other  writers,  ascribe  such  wonderful  ^fivts  ? 
Id  my  opinion  those  who  ascribe  effocte  to  curiosity 
.HBcribe  them  to  notbii^  at  all  j  and  if  so,  they  must 
oeoessarity  be  wrong,  for  tx  niAUo  nikiljtt,  Curiouty 
is  ei^er  a  foeling,  an  idea,  or  an  act  of  volitiop  with- 
in us,  or  it  is  sometblt^  without  us,  which  creates 
feelings,  ideas,  orvoliticnis  within  aa.  It  must  be  one 
or  other  of  these,  because  these  embrace  every  thing 
in  nature,  of  which  wc  have  my  knowledge.  Let  us 
MCi  thai,  wbicb  of  Uiese  it  is,  wd  we  sbaU  be  better 
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able  to  perceive  whether  it  be  as  prolific  in  its  effects 
as  it  is  genenll;'  sapposed. 

Curiosity  cannot  be  Tolition,  becaose  we  may  will 
to  do  a  good  or  an  evil  act,  ii4uch  we  have  done  ire- 
queotly  before.  'Hiis  cannot  be  the  efiect  of  cniiouty, 
because  it  has  novelty  always  for  its  object.  And 
even  when  we  will  ta  do  something,  or  to  sec  sotne- 
thing,  which  we  have  never  done  or  seen  before,  Ae 
propensity  which  impels  us  to  it,  is  different  from  that 
act  of  mind  which  indices  the  propensity,  as  this  act . 
may  be  exercised  in  opposition  to,  as  well  as  in  ac- 
cordance with,  the  propensi^.  A  man  may  will  on  . 
the  side  of  reason,  as  well  as  on  the  side  of  his  pro- 
pensities, when  tbey  happen  to  be  at  variance;  so 
that  he  may  will  to  do  what  he  has  no  propeosi^  or 
inclination  to  do ;  and  be  may  will  not  to  do  what  he 
has  a  strong  propensity  fordoing.  If  cariosity,  then, 
be  any  thing  within  ns,  it  must  be  a  feeling,  or  an 
idea.  Now,  all  our  feelings  and  ideas  are  produced 
by  something  without  us,  for  we  cannot  perceive,  un- 
less there  be  something  to  be  percdved ;  and  it  is  this 
something,  consequently,  that  creates  the  perception, 
or  idea,  in  as.  Neither  can  we.  feel,  unless  there  be 
something  to  make  an  impression  upon  us,  so  that, 
v^ether  curiosity  be  a  feeling  or  an  idea,  it  must,  in 
either  case,  be  an  effect  produced  by  something  with- 
out us.  The  effects,  therefore,  that  are  sfud  to  result 
from  curiosity,  should  be  attributed,  not  to  any  prin-  ^ 
ciple  or  faculty  of  our  nature,  which  we  designate  by 
that  name,  but  to  the  external  influence  by  whidi  it 
ia  produced.  All  our  feehngs,  like  that  of  curioai^, 
are  simple  effects,  or  impressions  made  upon  us ;  and. 
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conaequeutly,  the  causes  by  which  th^  are  produced, 
ere  the  real  causes  of  the  influences  which  they  poe- 
Bess  over  m.  According  to  the  decrees  of  energy  with 
wluch  these  causes  act  upon  us,  we  are,  more  or  less, 
powerfully  prompted  to  action,  so  that  the  feelii^ 
which  we  call  curiosity,  is  stroi^  or  weak,  according 
-to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  influence  by  which 
it  is  excited.  This  would  not  be  the  case,  if  curiosity 
were  a  principle  or  foculty  in  our  nature  which  could 
act  upon  ns,  independent  of  any  external  influence. 
The  fact  is,  that  curiosity  is  the  mere  creature  of 
chance :  it  ia  aUve  to-day  and  dead  to-morrow.  Its 
existeuoe  depends  on  circumstances,  and  when  these 
circnmstances  do  not  occur,  curiosity  is  totally  extinct. 
Why,  then,  do  we  attribute  to  curiosity,  what  we  ought 
to  attribute  to  the  circumstance  by  which  it  is  imme- 
diately excited  ?  for,  if  this  circumstance  did  not  exist, 
neither  would  the  curiosity  be  felt.  The  truth  of  these 
observations  will  appear  obvious  from  the  case  before 
us.  Mr.  Knight  says,  that  the  report  of  "  any  very 
renowned  foreign  chief,  or  potentate,  appearing  in  the 
neighbouring  square,  would  equally  empty  the  benches." 
Now,  if  it  be  mere  curiosity  that  empties  the  benches, 
the  report  of  any  foreigner  having  just  come  over,  and 
appearing  in  the  square,  would  produce  the  same 
effect,  because  the  one  would  be  as  novel  an  object  as 
the  other.  Yet,  no  person  would  quit  the  theatre  to 
go  see  a  person  of  whom  he  never  heard  any  thing 
before,  though  it  is  obvious,  that  such  a  person  would 
be  a  more  novel  object  than  he  of  whom  we  had  some 
knowledge  by  pubhc  report.  The  sight  of  a  novel 
object  has,  therefore,  little  influence  over  us,  so  far  as 
3F 
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r^ards  Its  mere  novclQr  i  it  Is  some  circumfttanoe  con>- 
nected  wiUi  the  object,  and  of  which  wa  hare  already 
aome  knowledge,  that  creates  the  interest,  and  it  ia  to 
thi«  drcttmatance,  not  to  the  mere  curioaity  which  it 
excites,  that  we  most  attribute  the  efl^ict,  or^  in  other 
words,  the  ittipression  made  upon  tie.  'Hie  fhct  is,  as 
tviti  hereafter  appear,  that  whatever  produces  a  stiton^ 
aensatioQ  In  ns,  gives  ua  pleasure,  and  therefbre  we 
feel  no  desire  f^hatever  of  seeing  a  etrange  object,  on- 
less  we  antecedently  know,  that  this  object  is  cftlea*- 
lated  to  produce  a  stroi^  sensation. 

The  pleasure  which  we  derive  from  Tragic  repre- 
sentations cannot,  therefore,  be  attributed  to  curiosity 
or  sympathy,  both  of  which  are  modifications  of  feel- 
ing, produced  by  external  influences,  but  to  a  certun 
law  in  our  nature,  that  strongly  attaches  us  to  all  pow- 
ered sensations,  where  the  pleasure  is  not  impeded  by 
three  circumstances,  which  shall  be  hereafter  men-  ' 
tiohed. 

One  of  the  instances  produced  by  Burke  himself, 
clearly  shews,  that  this  pleasure  does  not  arise  fi^Bt 
sympathy.  "  This  noble  capital,"  he  says,  "  the  pridfe 
of  England  and  of  Europe,  I  believe  no  man  is  so 
strangely  wicked  as  to  desire  to  sec  destroyed  by  a 
conflagration,  or  an  earthquake,  though  he  should  be 
removed  himself  to  the  greatest  distance  f¥om  the 
danger.  But  suppose  such  a  fhtal  acctdeut  happened, 
what  numbers  from  all  paits  would  crowd  to  see  the 
mins,  and  amongst  them  many  who  ti'ould  have  been 
content  never  to  liave  seen  London  in  its  glory." 
Surely,  we  ceunot  suppose,  that  those  who  wonid  not 
wish  to  see  London  in  its  glory,  would  feel  any  sym- 
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alteration  in  the  ciroimutBnce  will  provei  that  th^ 
would  run  equally  to  see  the  ruins  of  LondoD,  where 
no  sympathy  could  possibly  excite  them  to  It.  Let  us 
suppose  then>  that  the  legislature  deetned  it  necessary 
to  remove  the  seat  of  government  to  some  other  part 
of  England ;  that  they  built  ano^er  city,  equal  to  it  in 
extent  and  accommodation,  that  they  removed  all  the 
inhabitants  of  London  to  this  new  city,  and  gave  them 
the  same  rights,  privileges,  and  advaataga  which  they 
enjoyed  before  j  that  after  having  thus  competed  their 
views,  they  found  it  condutnre  to  the  national  pros- 
perity o£  the  country  to  destroy  London,  and,  aoccmt- 
ingly,  committed  it  to  the  fiames,  having  first  removed 
from  it  every  tiling  c^  value,  ^ther  to  the  natitti  at 
laige,  or  to  the  citizens  in  particular  i  I  wOuld  ask, 
^  whether,  after  every  thing  having  been  thus  arranged 
for  the  gODcral  gofx),  the  ruins  of  London  would  not 
still  be  a  spectacle  citable  of  attracting  thousands  of 
spectators, — whether  those  who  came  to  see  it,  in  tht 
case  supposed  by  Burke,  would  not  now  oome  to  am 
it  also,  though  there  could  be  no  motive  for  amypitik^ 
whatever,  as  in  this  case,  there  is  not  an  individual 
with  whom  we  oould  sympathite-  Brery  citiztm  is  as 
happy  as  before,  and,  therefore,  we  have  nothing  ts 
sympathize  wi^  hut  mute  walls,  demolished  hovsca, 
aqd  public  buildings  in  ruins,  which,  as  they  c 
ther  feel  pain,  nor  respond  to  our  symp^lues,  i 
consequently,  excite  them.  The  pleasure,  thss,  re*- 
suiting  from  the  view  of  these  ruins  could  not  be  tbt 
effect  of  sympathy,  nor,  as  I  have  already  shewn,  could 
it  be  the  efieU  of  curiority,  for  those  who  apeui  theif 
2f2 
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life  in  LondOD,  .and  were  perfectly  acqnainted  with 
every  street  in' it,  would  be  more  powerfully  impelled 
to  contemplate  its  ruins,  than  the  mins  of  some  insig- 
nificant village  which  they  never  saw,  or  heard  of  be- 
fore, though  the  latter  must  neceasaiily  be  a  matter  oS 
greater  ctuioaity  to  them  than  the  former. 

Neither  cmiosity  nor  sympathy,  then,  can  be  the 
cause  or  oii^^nal  source  of  Tragic  pleasure.  As  Mr. 
Knight,  however,  foigetting  that  he  had  ever  traced 
any  part  of  this  pleasure,  dther  to  sympathy  or  curi- 
osity, adopts  a  new  theory  on  the  subject,  it  is  but 
proper  to  enqoire,  whether,  in  ascending  to  a  higher 
source,  be  has  discovered  that  mysterious  fountaui,  ot 
which  we  are  in  pursuit. 

After  gettbg  rid  of  sympathy  and  curiosity  altoge- 
ther, haviog,  no  doubt,  foi^ot  that  he  had  attriboted 
to  them  any  portion  of  the  pleasure  arising  from  1^-  ., 
gic  scenes,  Mr.  Knight  adopts  a  theory  totally  dif^- 
eut  from  al)  his  predecessors.  His  ideas  on  the  sub- 
j^t  seem  to  be  perfectly  ori^nal,  at  least,  I  could  dis- 
cover no  trace  of  them  in  any  former  writer.  Origi- 
nality has  frequently  some  merit,  even  when  it  is  un- 
supported by  truth,  for  it  requires  not  only  considerable 
ingenuity,  but  a  considerable  exercise  of  mind  to  ar- 
rive at  certun  ideas,  &ough  they  are^ultimately  found 
to  be  mere  chimeras  of  the  understanding.  The 
ravii^  of  a  man  of  genius  are  but  little  allied  to  men- 
tal imbecility.  Mr.  Kn^ht's  theory  is  ingenious,  but 
this  is  its  highest  merit ;  for  the  teclings  of  which 
Tragic  pleasure  is  composed,  emanate  from  a  much 
more  general  canse  than  that  to  which  he  traces  them. 
The  cause  he  assigns  will  certainly  account  for  some 
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portion  of  this  pleasure,  and  so  will  each  particnlar 
cause  assigned  by  each  particulu-  writer  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but,  until  we  discover  a  cause  that  embraces  all 
the  CBUses  by  which  it  is  produced,  we  can  nerer  dis- 
cover the  primary  sonrce  of  which  we  are  in  pursuit, 
and  which  alone  will  accoimt  for  Uie  aggr^ate  of  plea- 
sarea  derived  from  Tragic  representations,  in  the  sanie 
manner  as  the  general  taw  of  attraction,  accounts  for 
all  the  particular  laws  of  motion.  Before  this  general 
law  was  discovered,  the  theories  of  oil  the  ancient 
philosophers,  however  ingenions,  were  unavoidably 
erroneous,  and  so  must  all  theories  be,  whose  bases  are 
sot  as  extensive  as  the  snperstmtitures  which  they 
uphold. 

Mr.  Knight  derives  the  pleasure  of  which  we  are 
in  search  from  "  the  energies  and  violent  efforts  dis- 
,  plqred  in  feats  of  strength,  coorage,  and  dexteri^,  or 
the  calm  enerf^es  of  virtue,  called  forth  by  the  exer- 
tions of  passive  fortitude."  He  teUs  us,  this  is  the 
delight  which  the  Romans  took  in  the  fights  of  gla- 
diators, that  it  is  still  the  source  of  our  delight  in 
ooclc-fighting,  bull-baiting,  bull- feasts,  and  boxing- 
matches  ;  and  even  traces  to  it  our  propeosiQr  to  wit- 
ness the  execution  of  criminals.  If  particular  instances 
of  this  kind  could  tend  to  confirm  Mr.  Knight's  theory, 
he  might  adduce  some  hundreds  more ;  but  thousands 
of  instances  would  be  quoted  to  qo  purpose,  if  it  can 
be  shewn,  that  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  pleasure  which 
we  eqjoy,  cannot,  by  any  torture  of  ailment  or  of 
expression,  be  traced  eiUier  to  the  active  or  passive 
eun^ies  of  the  mind.  The  &ct,  however,  is,  that  if 
even  this  could  not  be  shewn,  than  which  nothing  is 
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ew&n,  it  will  i^  be  found,  that  we  nerer  By mpathize, 
in  any  one  instance,  with  ettei^  alone,  abstracted  from 
the  motires  by  which  these  energies  are  called  into 
action }  and  that  our  sympathies  are  influenced  by 
these  motives  a  hondred-fcdd  more  than  by  the  raier- 
gies  l^mselres. 

If  a  daring,  active,  and  intrepid  villain  attack  three 
-men,  and  succeed  by  mere  personal  strength  and  dex<- 
terity  to  rob  them,  after  a  short  souflUe,  do  all  our  sym* 
pathies  and  feelings  arise  from,  or  owe  their  enstence 
to,  the  sup«ior  encgies  exerted  by  this  desperado,  and 
do  we  feel  more  pleasure  in  seeing  hjm  successfiil, 
than  we  should  -in  seeing  him  defeated  i  I  doabt  whe- 
ther any  one  could  enjoy  such  a  triamph,  a«Mipt  a 
chip  of  the  same  block.  We  sympathize,  then,  not 
with  energies  alone,  but  with  motives  also  j  and  the 
Interest  excited  by  the  latter,  is,  beyond  all  compa- 
rison, greater  thui  the  former.  This  will  appear  still 
stronger,  if  we  reverse  the  fbrmer  case,  and  suppose 
three  robbers  to  attack  one  honest  man.  If  such  an 
Individnal  sbonld  prove  successAil  against  his  adver- 
saries, bow  strongly  are  our  sympathies  excited  in  his 
flivour :  we  seem,  by  the  force  of  sympathetic  afiection, 
to  assist  him  in  every  exertion  of  strrngth  which  he 
pots  forth :  our  very  bodies  are  unccmscionsly  put 
in  motion  J  we  recede  at  every  blow  that  is  made  at 
him,  as  if  aimed  at  ourselves  j  we  incline  forward 
when  his  adversaries  bend  beneath  his  strokes,  and 
seem  to  invigorate  bis  arm  by  exerting  all  the  energies 
of  our  own.  Every  motion  in  his  body  produces  a 
similar  one  in  ours,  without  being  in  the  least  con- 
sdons  of  tiie  offensive  uid  defensive  attitudes  which 
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we  iavduntarily  MBume  by  t^e  £o?ce  of  sympa^tie 
affectioD.  Tbetippareatoansesof  these  strong  sympar 
thies,  are  the  fmrgies  wfaioh  he  displays,  bat  the  leut 
ch^ge  'm  the  circamsCance  coovinoes  ns,  thitt  they 
era  not  the  real  cause ;  far  all  our  sympathy  for  bim 
would  immediately  vanish,  if  we  kuew  bim  to  be  a 
mardereror  highwayman.  Bvery  change,  consequ^tly, 
in  the  motives,  produces  a  oorrespondii^  change  in 
onr  feelii^,  so  that  our  Rympathiea  are  bot  little  iofln- 
enoed  by  euei^es  or  exertloiis,  considered  abstractedly 
by  thenuelvei. 

If  we  imagine,  however,  that  we  hwe  now  a  cine 
to  the  canse  of  our  pleasure,  and  that  all  arises  from 
the  mo^ea  that  oall  our  eoei^iies  into  action,  we  shall 
find  ourselves  mistalten,  and  that,  as  liord  Kaimes  ex- 
presses it,  on  B  different  occasion,  "the  variety  of 
nature  is  not  so  easily  readied,"  The  motives  that 
engage  men  in  action  have  not  greater  influenco  over 
as,  than  the  drcnmstanoea  in  which  they  are  placed ; 
a  fhct  which  will  immediately  appear,  if  we  only  change 
the  latter,  withont  making  any  change  in  the  former. 
If  all  onr  pleasure  arise  fVom  the  motives,  it  is  obvious, 
that  while  they  remun  unchanged,  no  alteration  of 
circnmstances  can  disturb  it ;  but,  as  every  change  of 
circumstRnce  increases  or  diminishes  the  impressions 
which  we  feel,  though  the  motives  rcmun  unchanged, 
our  sympathies  cannot  be  solely  referred  either  to  the 
motives  or  to  the  circumstances,  but  to  the  combined 
influence  of  both.  If  a  robber  attack  three  boys,  how 
much  etrmger  is  the  interest  we  take  in  their  fate, 
than  in  that  of  three  men,  who  shonld  happen  to  be 
placed  in  their  situation,  though  the  motive  l^  whidi 
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the  robber  was  actuated  id  attacking  Ytoth,  was  iden- 
fically  the  same,  namely,  to  strip  them  of  ■(riiateTer 
tbey  possessed,  and  thoi^b  the  motive^  by  which  the 
boys  woold  be  actuated  to  defend  tfaemaelvea  would  be 
tiie  same  with  the  men,  namely,  the  preseiration  of 
their  lives  and  property.  If,  instead  of  boys,  three 
aged  men,  or  three  helpless  females,  were  attacked, 
the  impressions  would  assume  a  new  character  in  each ; 
and,  in  all  these  cases,  the  impressions  made  by  the 
enei^es  exerted,  considered  without  r^^ardto  the  cir- 
cumstances or  moti7e8,wonld  be  scarcely  worth  taking 
into  consideration. 

1  am  also  inclined  to  think,  that  Mr.  Kn^fat  is  mis- 
taken in  some  of  the  instances  which  he  has  quoted  in 
support  of  his  theory,  though,  if  they  had  been  all 
correct,  they  would  hare  proved  nothing,  for  the  rea- 
sons I  hare  just  now  assigned.  He  says,  we  delight 
in  executions,  only  because  we  "  all  delight  in  behold- 
ii^  exertions  of  energy,  and  all  feel  cnrioail^  to  know 
in  what  modes  or  d^;rees  those  exertions  can  be  dis- 
played under  the  awful  circumstances  of  Impendii^ 
death."  Tbe  only  energy  that  can  be  displayed  by  him 
who  is  entering  upon  eternity,  is  mental  eneig)',  or, 
what  Mr.  Knight  calls  "passive  fortitude;"  for  phy- 
sical energies  are  only  exerted  by  him  who  hopes  to 
derive  some  advantage  from  the  exertion.  But  mere 
resignation  has  not  the  attractioD  of  bringing  thou- 
sands together ;  and  it  might  be  impossible  to  distia- 
guisfa,  in  tbe  human  countenance,  the  fortitude  or 
resignation  of  a  man  condemned  to  death,  from  that 
of  a  man  who  lost  his  ratire  proper^  at  law.  If  tbe 
resignatioo  of  both  proceed  from  retigioiiB  impressions. 
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it  would  jneBent  the  same  calm  and  tranqml  aspect  in 
each ;  yet  no  one  would  go  a  hundred  paces  to  witness 
the  passire  fortitude  of  the  one,  while  thotuands  would 
go  miles  to  witness  the  final  tadt  of  the  other.  It  is 
not,  then,  a  display  of  mental  forUtnde  that  induces 
US  to  visit  an  execution,  but  the  awfal  and  powerfol 
sensations  produced  by  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  criminal  is  placed,  and  the  terrific  assodationR 
with  which  it  is  etenwUy  connected.  If  the  fortitude 
to  which  Mr.  Knight  alludes  be  a  hardened  contempt 
of  death,  I  trust  there  are  few  who  would  sympathize 
with  such  blasphemous  heroism. 

The  enei^es  of  active  and  passire  fortitude  are  so 
far  from  being  sufficiently  general  to  snpport  Mr. 
Knight's  theory,  that  he  is  obliged  to  extend  the  ap- 
plication of  the  term  to  quite  an  opposite  meaning,  bo 
that  enei^  becomes,  in  his  hands,  something  with 
which  we  are  quite  unacquainted.  "  It  matters  not, 
indeed,"  he  says,  "  whether  these  energies  be  dis- 
played in  suffering  or  acting :"  accordingly,  he  makes 
tender  lore  as  energetic  as  the  atrocious  ambition  of 
Lady  Macbeth.  I  suspect  Mr.  Knight  is  mistaken  in 
considering  love  to  be  an  energy ;  or  enei^gy  and  suf- 
fering to  be  at  all  allied  with  each  other.  There  can 
be  no  energy  in  yielding  to  an  impression  made  upon 
us ;  for  the  impression  is  made,  and  the  emotion 
which  it  produces  felt,  without  our  act  or  conseut. 
The  passion  of  love  is  excited  in  us,  not  by  energies  of 
our  own,  but  by  the  presence  of  the  object  which 
produces  the  impression ;  and,  so  far  is  the  passion 
from  requiring  any  enei^  or  effort  on  our  part,  that 
we  are  frequently  unable  to  re^t  it.  Hie  only  energy 
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we  osa  exeit  in  a  lore  atMr,  is  ihat  tAn^Oiug  the 
paukm )  for,  io  yielding  to  it,  there  can  be  none  re- 
qaited :  on  Uie  oontnuy,  it  frequently  baffles  all  our 
merges  to  resist  it;  and  if  that  be  called  an  eoei^ 
which  we  oannoC  avoid,  and  which  forces  itself  upon 
us,  whether  we  wilt  or  inll  not,  it  la  certunly  an  eowfj 
not  in  m,  bat  in  that  invlaible  power  which  not  only 
triamphs  over  as,  but  eaobaioa  alt  the  eoer^es  which 
we  are  capable  of  exerting  ag^sst  It.  1  agree,  indeed, 
vrith  Mr.  Knight  in  calling  fortitude,  in  saffering,  aa 
raergyi  but  I  oannet  agree  with  him  in  calling  it 
*'  passive  fortitude,"  for  to  c^  any  thing  passive  sa 
eoerffy,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  He  has  been  led 
into  thia  mistake  from  not  dlstlngoiBhing  betwemi 
iqistbrtune,  and  its  influence  on  the  mind.  "Hie  man 
of  fortitude  yields  to  misfmtime  as  well  as  the  coward, 
i^en  he  can  no  longer  resist  it ;  but  then  he  does  not 
yield  to  its  infiaence.  The  coward  yields  to  boA,  and 
is,  therefore,  perfectly  passive.  But  he  who  supports 
the  same  eqn^mity  of  mind  in  adversity  as  in  [HtiB» 
perity,  cannot  be  passive,  because  it  requires  the 
greatest  energies  of  which  hnmtm  nature  is  capable,  to 
resist  the  inftnence  of  adversity  so  completely  as  to 
preserve  the  soul  calm  and  unruffled  amidst  the  severe 
trials  to  which  it  is  exposed. 

TTie  adoption  of  an  MToneous  theory  generally  leads 
-8  writer  into  inconsistencies  and  arguments  that  de- 
stroy each  other :  wliile  he  has  his  eye  attentively  fixed 
m  the  theory  which  he  seeks  to  establish,  tdl  his  ar- 
guments quadrate  with  eadi  other,  and  though  they 
are  erroneous,  they  are  systematlc^y  so ;  but  in  a 
treatise  of  any  length,  the  mind  camot  be  00  vigiluit 
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OS  to  attend  always  to  the  maio  propoBition  or  propo- 
aitEons,  on  which  the  whole  theory  rests ;  and  when 
this  happens,  it  ia  apt  to  glide  insensibly  into  truth  and 
nature,  not  aware  that  thia  adoption  of  tmth  is  either 
subversive  of  the  doctrine  whidi  it  seeks  to  estabtisb, 
or  at  least,  that  it  leads  to  conclusions  which  must 
necessarily  expose  the  fallacy  on  which  it  rests.  Mr. 
Knight,  for  whose  correct  taste  and  critical  disertmi- 
nation  I  profess  the  highest  respect,  orertunui  the  en- 
tire  of  his  theory  on  the  Source  of  Tragic  neasares, 
by  an  admission  which  he  unwarily  made  In  comment* 
ing  on  a  passage  in  Aristotle.  "  In  trs^edy,"  he  says, 
*'  It  is  not  the  actual  distress,  but  the  motives  for  which 
it  is  endured,  the  exertions  which  it  calls  forth,  and 
the  sentiments  of  heroism,  fortitude,  constancy,  or 
tenderness,  which  it,  in  consequence,  displays,  that 
produce  the  interest,  and  awaken  all  the  exquisite  and 
delightfdl  thrills  of  sympathy."  Here,  then,  we  find 
many  other  sources  of  Tragic  Pleasure,  besides  the 
exertion  or  energy  which  distress  calls  forth ;  and, 
what  is  completely  subversive  of  all  that  he  has  writ- 
ten on  the  subject,  these  sources  lead  us  to  innumerable 
others,  in  which  no  trace  of  energy  can  be  discovered. 
If,  according  to  himself,  senUments  of  her(»sm,  forti- 
tude, constancy,  and  tenderness,  be  sources  of  Tr^ic 
Pleasure,  so  must  also  sentiments  of  generosity,  pity, 
resignation,  mildness,  sensibility,  sympaUiy,  sublimit}', 
fear,  hope,  joy,  sorrow,  and  all  the  passions  that  ever 
agitated  the  human  breast.  Instead,  then,  of  confinlt^ 
Tragic  Pleasures  to  the  displ^  of  strong  cnei^tcs, 
innumerable  other  sources  are  disclosed  to  us,  from 
which  this  pleasure  may  proceed.  In  many  of  which, 
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the  characteristic  feature  is  absence  of  energy,  as  fear, 
mildness,  sorrow,  resignation,  and  all  the  passire  af- 
fections of  the  human  breast.  Besides,  if  it  be  not  the 
actnal  distress  that  moves  us,  but  the  motives  for  which 
it  is  endured,  what  energy  can  there  be  in  motives  ? 
All  motives  bare  their  existence  independent  of  ns.  If 
1  go  and  fight  the  enemies  of  my  country,  my  motive 
for  doing  so  is  to  defend  its  rights  and  liberties  against 
foreigD  usurpation  ;  but  tiiis  motive  has  its  existence 
independent  of  me,  and  would  continne  to  exist  whe- 
ther I  fought  or  staid  at  home.  I  was  not  accessary 
to  the  attempt  made  on  the  liberties  of  my  country : 
it  was  not  brought  about  by  my  contrivance ;  and 
therefore  I  bad  oo  concern  in  it ;  but  still  it  is  the  mo- 
tive that  leads  mc  to  action,  and  it  would  be  a  motive, 
even  though  I  neglected  to  perform  the  duty  which 
it  required  at  my  hands.  Tliere  can  be  no  enei^,  then, 
in  motives,  because  there  is  nothing  in  tbem  in  which 
we  can  claim  a  share,  and,  consequently,  the  interest 
which  they  excite  cannot  be  ascribed  to  energy.  Mr. 
Knight  himself  admits  this  truth  afterwards,  not  re- 
flecting, that  it  was  in  direct  opposition  to  what  he  here 
asserts.  His  theory,  as  we  have  already  seen,  consists 
in  deriving  all  our  Tragic  Pleasures  from  the  display 
of  strong  energies  or  exertions ;  and  to  do  this  more 
eSectually,  he  tells  us,  that  the  interest  excited  in  many 
'of  the  scenes  in  Shylock,  does  not  arise  from  his  hatred 
or  malignity,  but  the  energies  which  resulted  from 
tbem.  The  pleasure,  then,  does  not  arise  from  the 
cause,  but  from  the  effect ;  though  we  arc  told  above^ 
that  it  is  not  the  effect,  but  the  cause  or  motives  that 
awaken  onr  sympathies.    A  sinuku*  contradiction  oc- 
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curs  where  Mr.  Knight  trscea  the  pleasmr  we  derire 
from  witoesaiog:  executions,  not  to  the  sufferings  en- 
dured, in  which,  he  says,  "  we  taVe  no  delight,  bat  to 
the  heroism  and  gallantry  of  the  person  executed.' 
How  can  we  reconcile  this  to  the  assertion,  that  '*  it 
is  Dot  the  actual  distress,  but  the  motives  for  which  it 
is  endured,  that  produce  the  interest."  At  one  time 
we  are  told  it  is  the  motive  that  affects  us ;  at  another, 
that  it  is  the  heroism  and  enei^  elicited  by  the  motive. 

Such  are  the  inconsistencies  that  necessarily  ding 
to  ell  erroneous  theories. 

I  know  of  no  theory  that  can  account  for  the  interest 
excited  by  Lear's  madness.  It  is  not,  surely,  the  energy 
which  it  displays  that  produces  this  interest,  for  it  was 
the  result  of  weakness,  not  of  enei^.  Had  Lear  more 
fortitude  of  mind  to  endure  his  misfortunes,  he  would 
not  have  yielded  to  lunacy,  and,  therefore  the  most 
stnuned  reasoning  cannot  associate  it  with  enetgy  or 
'  heroism  of  mind.  Yet,  it  is  infinitely  more  interesting 
than  the  heroism  of  Macbeth,  and  even  in  the  latter, 
it  is  not  his  courage  or  heroism  that  affects  us  at  all, 
but  the  strong  agitation  of  mind  to  which  he  was  con- 
stantly a  victim.  Is  there  any  thing  in  all  Macbeth 
that  excites  a  deeper  interest  than  the  followii^  celc- 
iM-ated  passage  ? 

b  tbli  ■  digger  nhlcli  I  we  befbre  me, 

Tlw  haadle  tomrdi  njr  band  I    Come  lei  inc  clileh  Ihee : 

I  liif  e  Uiee  Mt,  and  ;et  I  *te  Ibm  ilill. 

An  thnu  not,  fatal  vJiioD,  irniibh 

T«  feeling  u  to  light  7     Or  art  tban  bat 

A  dagger  of  the  mind ;  ■  falae  crdtion. 

Proceeding  {torn  tbe  beal-opprcMcd  braia  ? 

I  tee  Ibte  jtt  ta  Am  m  palpable 
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At  Ihit  whick  vow  I  draw. 

TImm  annlmllctt  nw  tha  way  tbtt  I  «u  gimg ; 

And  indi  in  inittunKot  I  wii  to  nic. 

•••• • I  Kc  tbce  ttill, 

Akd  on  tb;  bUde  U)d  dndpod,  gont*  of  Uood, 
WfcM  WM  Mt  M  bdbr*. 

Here  the  whole  interest  is  excited  by  the  fears  and 
terrors  of  Macbeth;  for  how  attribute  ena^  to  a 
man  whose  fears  create  images  or  instnimcnts  of  de- 
structioo,  that  existed  only  in  bis  own  mind.  Yet  these 
fears  are  more  interesting  to  ns  than  the  boldest  display 
of  personal  courage  and  mental  energy,  or  the  noblest 
descriptions  of  the  *'  digiyty  of  human  natnre." 

Ph&otophital  Jnqniry  into  the  StMtrce  of  TVagit 
Pieamre,  by  M.  M'Darmott. 


THE  PHYSICIAN. 


OH  CORPVLXNCB. 


I  «&vi  Bomcwhete  met  with  the  observation,  thtt 
there  are  penons  in  imagitiary  health  who  are  Dot  so 
descrring  of  ridicule  as  the  Maladet  Utu^inaintt  at 
whose  expense  that  satirist  of  physicians,  Moliftre, 
made  himself  so  merry ;  but  for  which  Uie  vEngeance 
of  H^^a  overtook  him,  since  he  was  'Seised,  durii^ 
the  representation  oF  this  celebrated  comedy,  with  an 
illness  which  afterwards  carried  him  off.  These  healthy 
persons  io  their  own  imagination  are  the  plethoric  and 
corpulent,  who  take  weight  for  ^e  standard  of  health^ 
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■od  look  ivitfa  pity  on  the  ipme  uid  dae^pre.  It  is  to 
Mch  great  folks  tbat  I  tddreM  this  paper,  and  I  dutD 
no  thAoks  ftcHQ  them  if  I  sho^d  be  so  forttinate  as  to 
cooTiDce  them  of  their  error.  I  un  well  awsre  how 
gratifying  it  is  lo  retain  errors  frhich  persuade  us  that 
we  are  luqipy ;  far  tids  rery  uoUon  confeis  happiness. 
I  know  what  pleaiare  is  felt  by  one  who  is  congratn'- 
lated  on  the  portliness  of  his  corporation,  and  the 
foodly  Ttabionddity  of  his  Tisnge.  It  is  this  pleasure 
of  the  corpulent  that  I  intend  to  spoil.  I  shall  prove 
Id  them  tliftt  they  are  diseased }  find^  instead  of  con*- 
firming  them  in  the  idea  that  they  are  pictures  of 
health,  I  wUI  strike  a  tetroPlnto  them  that  shidi  pe- 
netrate to  the  Very  cehtre  of  their  sub-pectoral  protn- 
bcrancM.  I  can  euily  fttfesee  how  they  will  reward 
me  for  my  t>^jl8,  and  I  shall)  therefore,  reply  to  theili 
in  the  woirda  of  the  culprit,  who,  when  the  judge  hftd 
commented  on  the  heinotisnees  of  his  crime,  and  con- 
cluded with  asking  him,  what  he  thoi^ht  he  had  de- 
served by  it— coolly  answered,  **  Oh  I  'tis  not  worth 
mentioning — I  desire  nothing  lor  it !" 

When  the  blood  contabis  too  many  nutricions  and 
oily'  particles,  these  transpire  by  innumetuble,  almost 
Invisible  pores,  through  the  arteries  and  Veins,  and 
collect  in  th6  cellular  stibstance,  which  covers  nearly 
the  whole  body.  Here  they  form  vesicles,  or  smdl 
bags  of  fct.  Which  become  fuller  and  larger  the  more 
of  this  supei^bundant  nutritions  matter  is  conducted 
to  them.  In  this  manner  the  otherwise  empty  inter- 
stices of  the  body  are  filled  up,  &nd  it  acquires  rotundity 
Uid  corpulence.  The  &t  deposited  in  these  interstices 
has  all  the  properties  of  an  oil,  when  it  f^pears  in  a 
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fluid  form.  In  this  state  fiit  exists  in  some  Babes;  and 
Pocock  relates  of  tlie  ostrich,  that  when  it  is  dead,  the 
Arabs  shake  it  till  its  fat  dissolves  and  is  changed  into 
an  oil,  which  they  apply,  extemallf  in  contnctions  and 
pains  of  the  limbs,  and  also  administer  internally. 

A  person  may  grow  £aC  from  various  causes,  Ate 
prindpal  of  which  consists  in  the  use  of  soft,  fluid,  and 
nutritious  food ;  such  as  gravy-broth,  juicy  flesh,  a 
milk  and  farinaceous  diet,  and  strong  beer.  Upon  the 
whole,  all  alimentary  substances  which  convey  many 
fatty  particles  into  the  blood,  should  be  avoided  by 
people  in  good  health. 

Another  cause  of  cotpolence  is  want  of  exercise. 
"  A  man  who  lives  well,"  says  Hippocrates,  *'  cannot 
be  healthy  unless  he  takes  exerciae,  and  attentitm 
should  always  be  paid  to  keep  the  exercise  and  food  in 
equilibrium."  It  is  the  violation  of  this  rule  thatpro- 
dnces  corpulence,  and  hence  corpulence  has  justly 
bees  described  as  a  marie  affixed  by  Nature  npcHi  tboae 
who  transgress  her  precepts.  Id  fact,  we  know  from 
experience,  that  nothing  fattens  so  rapidly  as  good 
eating  and  drinking,  combined  with  bodily  inactivity 
and  love  of  ease.  We  see  how  soon  horses  grow  fat 
when  they  are  well  fed  and  not  worked.  Hie  oxen 
which  have  been  used  for  draught,  when  turned  into 
a  rich  pasture,  are  soon  covered  with  wholesome  fst. 
By  means  of  abundant  food  and  con6nement,  geese, 
turkeys,  and  other  poultry,  may  be  rendered  prodigi- 
ously fat ;  and  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  them 
upon  man.  When  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  was  kept  in 
confinement,  and  yet  provided  for  in  a  royal  style,  be 
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acquired  such  corpulence  that  he  died  of  it  is  a  few 
months. 

Tranquillity  of  mind  also  tends  to  promote  torpu- 
lence  when  super-added  to  the  circumstances  already 
mentioned.  Hence  we  rarely  find  that  persons  subject 
to  violent  passions  grow  fat ;  bat  in  general  that  such 
M  are  disposed  to  corpulence  are  either  volatile  or  not 
overburdened  with  sensibility.  For  the  same  reasoa 
much  sleep  encour^es  the  increase  of  fat.  If  it  be 
tme>  as  some  natundists  assert,  that  the  bears,  which 
sleep  all  the  winter,  are  fat  when  they  come  forth 
again  froin  their  retreats,  this  is  to  be  ascribed  to  no 
other  cause  but  the  torpiiT  state  iu  which  they  have 
passed  Uieir  time.  Why  do  carp  grow  so  fat  when 
enveloped  in  moss,  unless  because  they  are  kept  in  a 
state  of  inactivity  and  stupor  out  of  tlieir  natural  ele- 
ment? 

The  absence  of  such  passions  as  reduce  the  strength 
and  consume  the  vital  spirits  contributes  not  a  little 
to  corpulence.  Compare  only  a  patient  ox  aud  a  quiet 
gelding  with  an  ungovernable  bull  and  a  fiery  stallion, 
and  yon  will  find  that  a  more  weakly  body  and  cooler 
blood  render  the  former  infinitely  more  disposed  to 
feed  than  the  latter.  Titis  calmer  circulation  of  the 
blood  is  iiavourable  to  the  secretion  of  fat  in  general ; 
and  this  b  the  reason  why  most  persons  increase  rery 
much  in  bulk  between  the  ages  of  forty  and  fifty  years. 
At  that  period  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  and  the  cir- 
culatioia  are  ndt  so  strong  and  so  rapid  as  in  the  h^day 
of  youth,  and  to  this  the  cessation  of  the  growth  of  the 
body  most  certunly  contribute  its  share.  A  man  after* 
be  has  ceaaed  to  grow  cootianes  to  live,  aa  for  as  re- 
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gards  food  and  exerdae,  just  as  be  didbeforej  tbe 
consequence  is,  that  the  juices  which  used  to  be  a^ 
plied  to  the  enlargement  and  completion  of  the  mem- 
bers, are  from  this  dme  produced  in  a  Buperabandanoe, 
which  turns  to  fat.  The  tame  is  the  case  with  people 
who  have  lost  their  arms  or  legs.  As  they  eat  and 
dnnk  no  less,  though  they  have  no  longer  those  limbs 
to  nourish,  they  become  in  general  exceedingly  pletho- 
ric and  fat,  since  they  dtuly  retun  a  quantity  of  nutri' 
lions  juices  that  is  not  distributed  as  formerly  in  the 
deficient  members. 

From  these  observations  any  one  who  wishes  for 
rotundity  of  form  will  know  how  to  proceed  in  order 
to  obtun  that  desirable  quality.  I  am  not  so  biassed, 
however,  as  to  assert  that  no  advantage  whatever  is 
attached  to  corpulence.  A  fat  man  may  tumble  into 
the  water  with  less  apprehension  than  a  raw-boned 
figure ;  because  the  fat  being  a  substance  of  a  lighter 
natore  is  better  calculated  to  keep  him  afloat  than  the 
muscle  of  the  latter,  who  needs  the  aid  of  a  couple  of 
blown  bladders  or  of  cork  to  give  him  the  buoyanqr 
which  the  former  derives  from  his  portly  paunch.  As 
fat  saves  from  drowning,  to  also  it  may  preserve  for  a 
time  from  the  effects  of  intense  frost,  becausfe  it  pro- 
tects the  flesh  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
On  other  accounts  it  would  not  be  well  to  have  no  fat : 
for  it  renders  the  joints  supple  and  fitter  for  motion ; 
it  prevents  the  &iction  of  contiguous  parts,  keeping 
them  always  moist  and  slippery ;  it  communicates  a 
greasiness  to  the  skin  which  renders  it  soft  and  smooth, 
*  and  defends  it  from  the  sharpness  of  the  air ;  it  miitea 
the  fibres  of  the  mosdes  into  compact  masses,  and 
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•eooNB  tbem  from  becoming  enUngled  with  eacb 
other,  and  with  the  nunate  vesseiji  and  nerres  which 
are  every  where  dittribated  amoDg  thenij  itBeirw 
the  porpoM  of  ft  Hoft  and  compivutbie  ctuhioii  on 
which  we  ut  and  lie  maieoomfoitablyi  itpreveots 
wrintdM,  1^  imparting  »  pleaalog  plumpnew  to  the 
cootoon  of  the  body  t  and  it  adds  to  the  whitfueai  of 
the  complexion,  owing  to  the  tnuuparent^  o(  the 
skin,  wherefore  the  sick  and  meagre  people  nsnaliy 
have  a  sallow  look.  All  fliese  are  real  benefit*,  but 
they  are  attached  to  »  moderate  d^ree  (^  eorpulenoe 
alone. 

Qoeanay  oaloulated  that  a  grown  person*  when  in  hifl 
natural  state,  ought  to  have  about  e^ht  pound*  of  fitt. 
The  average  weight  of  a  man  is  about  one  hundred  aqd 
sixty  pounds :  but  as  there  have  been  very  fat  people  wbo 
have  w^bed  four,  fire,  nay  even  six  hnndred  pounds,  it 
may  easily  be  imagined,  thatin  theae  cases  there  must 
have  been  a  prodigiooa  deviation  from  the  state  of  na* 
ture.  lliere  have  been  seen  persona  with  &t  six  inches 
de^  under  the  akin  i  and  similar  instances  have  bew 
known  among  brutes.  Hogs  have  been  made  so  M 
that  their  skin  waa  fifteen  inches  above  the  bone,  An 
ox,  which  otherwise  would  weigh  five  or  six  hundred 
weight,  maybe  &tted  to  nearly  a  ton  »nd  a  half,  whi«h 
is  half  the  woght  of  an  elephant.  These  astonishing 
deviations  from  nature  cannot  possibly  be  attended 
with  beneficial  results ;  and  of  this  pbysiciana  in  all 
ages  have  been  fully  aware.  It  is  an  observation  as 
ancient  as  Hippocrates,  that  bealtbj  when  at  the  high- 
est, as  in  the  iat  athUtm,  was  preoarioos,  becaose^it 
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could  not  then  experience  way  change,  unless  ftH*  the 
worse.  Cdsiu  considered  a  square-built  figure,  nei- 
tlier  too  fitt  Dor  too  lean,  as  the  best.  Sanctorios 
obserred,  that  after  the  process  of  digestioD  is  fimshed 
daily,  ft  Dian  ought  to  be  as  heavy  as  he  was  beGnre  it, 
if  he  is  in  perfect  health.  But  how  can  this  hold  good 
respectiDg  people,  who,  after  every  meal,  add  to  their 
weight  a  considerable  quantity  of  superfluous  juices  ? 

In  nmmerating  the  dangers  to  which  very  corpulent 
persons  are  exposed,  I  shall  quote  the  words  of  other 
physicians,  without  taldi^  any  personal  share  in  these 
unister  predictions.  Apoplexies  bold  a  pronKnent ^ 
place  in  the  list.  Hippocraties  knew  from  expsfance, 
that  &t  persons  more  commonly  die  a  sudden  death 
than  lean  ones;  and  so  he  says  is  several plaees. 
Boerhaave  ascribes  the  disposition  of  coipnlatt  per- 
sons to  apoplexies,  to  the  obstructed  circulation  of 
die  blood  through  the  vessels  compressed  by  the  bt. 
The  blood  ^ves  way  to  this  pressure,  and  accumulates 
in  those  places  where  there  is  no  M  to  prevent  the 
expansion  of  the  vessels.  As  thai  the  brain  never 
becomes  fat,  the  blood  accumulates  in  its  vessels  ud 
expands  them  to  such  a  d^ree  that  tfaey  bunt,  Tfaich 
is  frequently  the  immediate  cause  of  iqwplexy.  Haller 
mentions  it  as  a  fact  uuivecsally  known,  that  corpuleat 
persons  are  disposed  to  apoplexy.  The  annals  of  me- 
dicine relate,  that  a  man  who,  though  wdghing  op- 
wards  of  six  hundred  pounds,  nevertheless  possessed  , 
extraordinary  agility,  and  whose  waistcoat  wonld  but- 
ton, without  straining,  round  seven  men  c^  ordinary 
r  imensions,  died  in  his  twenty-ninth  or  thirtieth  year, 
tearing  a  pr^naut  wife  and  five  children.  Louis  Coute, 
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who  measured  eight  feet  round  the  body,  and  whose 
fot,  after  the  remoyol  of  the  skin,  was,  from  the  outer 
surface  to  the  abdominal  muscles,  between  thirteen  and 
fourteen  laches  thick, — in  short,  a  man  weighing  eight 
fanudred  pounds,  died  in  his  forty-sixth  year  of  apo- 
plexy. The  intestines  were  neither  lai^^  nor  fatter 
than  in  an  ordinary  subject.  His  liver,  on  the  othefr 
hand,  was  triangular  and  iadorated ;  and  it  was  at- 
tached for  the  space  of  fire  inches  to  the  omentum. 
No  person  can  hesitate  to  believe  such  evidence,  which 
ia  moreover  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  all  ages. 

Somnolent^  is  another  complaint  to  which  corpu- 
lent persons  are  liable.  Boerhaave  once  had  an  in- 
terview with  a  doctor,  who  had  grown  fat  with  fre- 
quent unnecessary  bleeding,  and  who  was  so  lethaigic 
that  he  fell  asleep  at  least  ten  times  durit^  their  con- 
versation. Atbeueeua  relates  of  Dionysins,  tyrant  of 
Heraclea,  that  he  was  so  sleepy,  owing  to  his  excessive 
corpulence,  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  him  awake 
without  thrusting  pins  through  the  fat  into  his  flesh. 

The  insensibility  and  stopiditj*  of  corpulent  persons 
go  hand- in-hand  with  this  disease ;  for  the  &t  covers 
and  buries  the  nerves,  which  must  be  touched  by  sen- 
sible objects,  in  order  to  our  having  any  perception  of 
them.  It  moreover  compresses  and  paralyses  the 
muscles,  the  nerves  of  which  also  it  incapacitates  for 
moving  them.  Nichomachus,  of  Smyrna,  was  by 
corpulence  rendered  incapable  of  locomotion  j  and 
we  have  had  instances  in  Eln^and  of  persons,  who, 
from  the  same  cause,  could  scarcely  stir  from  the  spot. 
Xhe  meagre  animals,  on  the  contraiy,  which  might  be 
supposed  to  be  weak,  sach  as  gr^hounds,  racers,  and 
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hunters  amoDg  hones,  stags,  fltc.  are  remarkable  for 
their  agility,  and  appear  to  Sj  through  the  air. 

Ab  the  eioiberant  fat  pompressea  the  longs,  it  is 
obrious  why  corpulent  persons  eicperience  a  difflcalty 
of  respiration,  and  are  sometimea  suddenly  soffocated. 
Hie  same  thilig  frequently  happem  to  ortolans  and 
other  birda,  which  are  apt  to  grow  very  fat.  Similar 
iustancee  are  related  oF  men.  Aristotle  makes  men- 
tion of  a  man  who  was  suffbcated  by  his  tat,  wtiich 
was  six  Inches  thick ;  and  Dionia  obserres,  thatinlknta 
at  the  breast  are  sometimes  carried  off  is  the  same 
way,  because  the  milk  contuns  many  butyraceous 
particles,  which  are  easily  transformed  into  fat.  Hip- 
pocrates also  was  acquainted  with  this  species  of  death. 
Corpulent  persons,  says  he,  are  frequently  suffocated 
by  inflammatory  fevers  and  shortness  (^  breathy  and 
in  general  die  suddenly. 

The  corpulent  have  also  reason  to  apprehend  a  de- 
ficiency of  blood.  Their  alimentary  juices  are  depo- 
sited in  too  great  quantity,  and  as  it  were  in  a  cmd6 
state  in  the  cellular  substance,  because  their  impured 
powers  are  incapable  of  d^^ting  them.  The  blood- 
vessels, moreover,  are  too  much  compressed  by  &t  to 
be  able  to  contain  much  blood.  On  this  account, 
Boerhaave  makes  a  fundamental  distinction  between 
fet  and  plethoric  persons.  "  The  coi^ulent,"  says  he, 
**  are  considered  as  plethoric,  because  they  are  out  of 
breath  at  the  slightest  motion  ;  because  the  most  tri- 
fling circumstance  impels  the  blood  to  the  head ;  and 
because  tbey  are  so  liable  to  apoplexy."  But  all  tlus 
merely  proves  that  the  blood  does  not  flow  freely 
through  the  straitened  vessels,  and  by  no  means  that 
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Uio«e  vessels  conUia  too  much  of  that  fluid.  This 
obBcrrotion  is  of  practical  utility.  BleediDg  Is  service- 
able to  the  plethoric,  and  must  of  conrse  be  pernicious 
to  the  fat,  unless  in  cases  like  that  related  by  Boer- 
faaave,  who,  by  bleeding,  saved  the  life  of  a  very  cor- 
pulent person.  The  patient  had  overheated  himself 
by  too  violent  exercise  in  summer.  The  melted  fat 
had  discharged  itself  into  the  vessela,  and  distended 
them  to  such  a  degree  as  to  produce  apoplei^,  wtuch 
was  removed  by  the  bleeding. 

'*  Lastly,"  says  Haller,  •*  excessive  corpulence  in- 
dnces  dropsy,  and  this  is  tbe  most  common  end  of 
such  persons,  in  whom  those  blood-vessels,  which 
ought  to  receive  the  returning  gaseous  flaids,  are  pro-* 
bably  obstructed.  Finally,  there  are  observations 
proving  that  stones  are  liable  to  be  formed  in  the  kid- 
neys when  overioaded  with  fat." 

What  a  terrific  catalt^e  of  ailments  for  you,  mise- 
rable gorbellies  !  But  what  is  still  worse,  every  word 
of  this  is  true,  and  not  a  single  point  can  be  denied,  or 
even  doubted.  I  feel  for  yoii  much  too  sincerely  not 
to  lay  before  you  all  the  means  that  should  be  em- 
ployed by  those  who  would  dther  prevent  or  reduce 
corpulence.  Here  you  will  find  lessons  which  will 
ffitdte  your  air  stand  on  end. 

Abstinence  is  a  really  golden  mean  against  the  exu- 
berance of  nutritive  juices.  By  long  continued  absti- 
nence serpents  become  quite  lean.  In  autumn  the 
cellular  substance  of  the  cameleon,  the  lizard,  and  the 
frog,  is  full  of  fat ;  and  after  the  winter's  fast,  they  are 
found  in  sprii^  quite  empty.  But  though  tt  is  certain 
that  ftsting  cannot  make  a  person  kt,  still  it  is  not 
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a  little  of  it  that  will  make  him  lean.  A  yooi^  man 
who  draiik  Dotbi»g  but  water,  abstained  from  drinkiDg 
at  one  time  sixty  days  and  at  another  forty-aix.  Dm*- 
iag  the  first  of  these  periods  he  took  animal  food,  bat 
in  the  second  nothing  but  sach  aliments  as  the  Catholic 
church  authorizes  in  fasts.  Bdng  weighed  both  be- 
fore and  after,  he  was  found  each  time  a  lew  poonda 
lighter;  but  after  the  second  abstinence,  this  reductioa 
was  greater  than  after  the  first.  By  drinking  aftorwards 
twice  a  day,  he  recovered  bis  former  weight  in  six 
days,  and  gained  a  few  pounds  in  addition.  Hence 
we  very  speedily  recover,  by  means  of  the  moet  tem- 
perate meals,  what  we  have  lost  by  ri^d  and  long- 
continued  abstinence,  even  though  we  were  to  confine 
oundves  to '  a  fast-diet,  which  furnishes  a  smaller 
quantity  of  juices  than  animal  food,  but  yet  more  tlun 
is  requisite  for  the  support  of  life.  We  must  therefore 
seek  more  efficacious  means. 

Cialen  commended  the  effect  of  mental  cares  and 
anxieties  as  a  remedy  for  corpnlence,  and  Ond  was 
well  acquainted  with  their  operation : — 
Attnmint  rigiln  eorpu  miMnbite  cqtb  ; 
AddscitqM  cntim  mciBi  ct  Id  aera  tpccm 
Corporit  omoU  abtt :  lox  lantum  itqnc  ena  mprnunt. 

Haller  mentions  two  cases  in  point,  which  I  must 
introduce.  "  Cares  and  exertion  of  the  mental  pow- 
ers render  the  body  veiy  lean ;  and  those  persons  are 
inrariahly  fatter  in  whom  the  passions  are  more  mo- 
derate. Hence,  Ctesar  was  accustomed  to  say  titat 
he  was  not  afraid  of  '  fat,  sleek-headed  men,'  because 
such  men  are  not  in  general  very  solicitous  about  the 
common  weal  or  the  preserration  of  liboly.  The  cd9- 
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brated  Dean  Swift,  while  inrotred  in  cares  and  hosti- 
lities, waB  extremely  meagre;  bat  became  exceMively 
corpulent  alter  his  mental  faculties  &iled,  and  he  had 
fallen  into  a  state  of  idiocy." 

Id  this  list  may  be  classed  all  the  violent  passions. 
Strong  exercise  also  redaces  .fat;  but  this  method 
should  not  be  resorted  to,  till  great  part  of  the  exube- 
rant &t  has  been  absorbed  in  some  other  manner.  ' 
Hiis  foUowB  of  course,  for  the  shortness  of  breath  and 
ipdolence  of  (.-orpulent  people,  forbids  much  bodily 
exertion.  Hence,  other  means  must  previously  be 
tried  for  reducing  the  "  huge  hill  of  flesh,"  and  to 
this  end  friction,  which  is  a  passive  motion,  may  pro- 
bably conduce.  Zacntus  Lusitanua,  Muys,  and  Ques- 
nay,.  relate,  that  by  oft-repeated  friction  unwieldy 
corpulence  has  been  comjdetely  removed.  Fever 
dtmiDiiAies  fat  in  a  wooderfql  manner.  One  person 
lost  from  this  cause  thirty  pounds,  another  after  sali- 
vation fifty  pounds,  and  a  third  in  the  small-pox  eighty 
pounds  of  his  weight.  But  it  should  be  observed,  that 
after  illness  and  a  course  of  medicine,  the  fat  usually 
accumulates  again  as  fast  as  it  before  diminished.  This 
inaease  and  decrease  are  generally  very  rapid.  A  hog 
that  is  fastened  up  may  be  made  fat  in  three  da^,  and 
a  lark  fatted  in  one  night  becomes  much  poorer  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  day. 

I  wish  corpulent  people  no  diseases  for  thdr  cure ; 
still  less  can  I  recommend  medicines  to  them.  Dr. 
Fothergill  observes,  that  a  strict  adherence  to  v^e- 
table  diet  reduces  exuberant  fat  more  certunly  than 
any  other  means  that  he  knows,  and  Dr.  Cheyne  fur- 
otfbed,  in  his  own  person,  an  extraordinai?  instance 
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of  it!  eficAcy.  Iliis  physidin,  vrben  between  thtily 
and  forty  yean  of  age,  had,  1^  indolgenoe  in  die  idcs> 
snrea  of  the  table,  swelled  to  BDch  a  iize  as  to  exceed 
thirty-stone  w«gbt.  He  wae  obliged  to  have  the  whole 
side  of  his  chariot  made  open  to  admit  him ;  and  he 
grew  shoit-breatfaed,  lethargic,  nervoos,  and  scorbnUc, 
so  that  hiB  life  beoune  an  intolerable  burden.  In  Uiis 
deplorable  condition,  after  trying  in  vain  all  the  power 
of  meiUcine,  he  reaolved  to  confine  himself  to  a  milk 
and  T^etable  diet,  the  good  effect  of  which  qnlckly  ap- 
peered.  His  size  was  redaced  almost  to  a  third,  and  Ik 
recovered  his  strength,  actrrityjandcheerfnlness,  wiUi 
the  perfect  nae  of  all  hia  bcnltles. 

White  Castile  soap  has  been  proposed  aa  a  remedy 
to  melt  down  and  focilitate  the  ibaorptioa  of  fiat.  A 
very  corpnlent  man  took  every  evening  half  an  onnce 
dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  and  in  two  years  be- 
came half  a  hundred  wdght  lighter.  He  continned 
the  use  of  it,  and  in  six  years  was  perfectly  cnred.  Ute 
soap  operated  as  a  diaretic  without  any  inconveni- 
ence. Boerhaave  employed  acids,  crystals  of  tartar, 
cream  of  tartar,  and  snch  like  pui^tives ;  bnt  Haller 
relates  diat  vinegar  taken  for  this  pnrprae  by  a  master- 
builder,  occasioned  incessant  vomiting  and  death, 
after  which  the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach  was  fonnd 
indurated  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  more. 

Lieutand  iccommendB  acetitm  tcilliticum  taten  in 
small  closes,  with  frequent  purging  and  brisk  exercise : 
bnt  It  will  seldom  happen  that  the  patients  will  be 
found  sufficiently  steady  to  persist  in  any  of  these 
courses;  the  disorder,  from  its  natnTe,renderit^  them 
itresolate  and  Inattentive  to  th«ir  condition.    The 
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principle  use  of  rnlea,  therefore,  miut  be  wiib.  a  Tiew 
to  prerention;  and  persons  disposed  to  corpulence 
should  be  careful  in  time  to  prevent  it  from  becoming 
an  absolute  disease,  by  taking  a  great  deal  of  exenase, 
not  indulgii^  in  sleep,  and  abridging  their  mntla,  es- 
peraidly  snpper. 

Instead,  hovever,  of  the  tediona  and  partly  danger- 
ous means  enumerated  above,  I  would  recommend  to 
my  corpulent  readers,  nocturnal  vigils  and  meditation. 
Hiereis  no  remedy  for  redudng  obesity  with  more 
honour  than  algebra,  if  the  patient  only  studies  it  fdn- 
damentally  at  night  and  cuts  wood  by  day.  This  re- 
medy ia  sympathetic :  it  fiperates  through  the  spirits, 
and  removes  fat  bya+£. 

Nev  Monthfy  Magauine. 


LEFT  OFF  BUSINESS. 


" Is  ^fteef  mtaM'J  itabbom  phu. 

He  trodi  (Ufe'O  itige  bj  mj  of  gentlcinan." 

TV  JUulad. 


SiK  Caleb  Caxok  was  an  opulent  ironmonger.  He 
succeeded  his  honest  father  in  the  business,  and  car- 
ried it  oo  for  half  a  century.  His  stock  in  trade  was 
valuable,  uid  his  customers  numerous  and  substantial} 
yet  the  large  coital  of  which  he  found  himself  pos- 
sessed arose  more  from  bis  father's  perseverance  and . 
temperate  habits  than  from  any  enormous  pro&ts,  ex- 
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tenaire  commerce^  or  lucky  hits  in  the  way  of  business. 
He  never  Bpecnlated,  not  even  in  the  funds,  but  saved 
and  put  by,  and  put  by  and  saved  again.  He  rejected 
many  offefs  of  puttioff  oat  his  money  at  high  interest, 
and  was  contented  with  the  receipts  from  the  shop, 
and  the  legal  interest  of  his  country.  He  held  mono- 
polists and  osorers  in  abhorrence ;  and  often  observed, 
that  it  was  a  toss  up  with  such  men,  whether  they 
were  to  make  a  fortune  or  a  bankruptcy.  The  same 
prindples  he  taught  his  son,  and  the  same  success 
attended  his  exertions. 

Old  Roger  Gaxon  was  florid  and  cori>ulent,  good- 
natured  ^d  plun  dealing,  sober  and  induatrious ;  so 
that  iiis  neighbour,  Mr.  Cheshire,  a  rich  cheesemonger 
and  vendor  of  pork,  thought  him  worthy  of  his  only 
daughter,  to  whom  he  gave  fifteen  hundred  pounds  in 
marriage,  which  the  ironmonger  then  considered  a 
handsome  portion.  At  Mr.  Cheshire's  demise  Mr. 
Caxon  found  a  new  increase  to  his  capital,  arising  from 
the  stock  sold  off,  money  for  the  good  will  from  the 
successor  in  the  cheese,  butter,  and  bacon  line,  houses 
in  Newgate- street,  and  cellars  and  counting-houses, 
advantageously  let,  in  GIbow-lane,  Bride-lane,  Petti- 
coat-lane, yea,  and  in  Amcn-comer,  the  whole  forming 
a  valuable  property.  Instead  of  living  up  to  his  income, 
leaving  off  trade,  or  changing  his  habits,  he  never 
chai^;ed  a  guinea  idly,  and  kept  to  his  stingo  as  his 
only  treat,  or  a  bowl  of  punch  on  high  days  and  boli- 
days.  When  he  paid  the  debt  of  nature  he  left  no 
other  debt  unpaid,  but  was  "  removed  from  over  the 
way"  amidst  the  regrets  and  good  words  of  ell  his 
neighbours. 
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Caleb,  his  only  dkild,  was  no  chicken  when  the  ho- 
nest citizeo  took  his  leave  of  the  shop  and  of  the  world 
together ;  he  had  drudged  for  twenty-four  years  with 
the  old  man,  and  felt  inclined  to  go  on  twenty  more, 
b^ng  at  this  time  turned  of  forty.  He  was  single,  but 
not  withoat  his  sympathies.  Dolly  Do-allthings,  who 
was  hoQB^eeper,  cook,  bntler,  and  slut,  had  cast  a 
wicked  hazle  eye  upon  him,  and  he  felt  that  he  was 
under  the  wand  of  the  enchantress.  At  the  same 
time  she  despised  the  shop — and  there  was  only  one 
little  dirty  boy,  called  boots,  a  acniituret  des  tcruitunt 
of  male  aiq>earance  in  the  dark  premisesi  Caleb,  now 
the  head  of  the  bouse,  soon  fooudtbat  it  was  a  pity 
to  work  Dolly  so  hard,  and  two  assistants  were  forth- 
with procured.  Dolly  began  to  look  more  and  more 
c^tirating,  but  was  so  highly  pufied  that  Master 
Caxoa's  Widow  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  girt 
was  getting  above  herself.  .  The  old  lady,  however, 
not  long  surviving,  Dolly  became  governess  of  dqmeatic 
concerns,  and  was  on  a  firiendly  and  familiar  footii^ 
with  Master,  from  which  a  little  accident  arose,  na- 
tural enough  in  such  cases  ;  but  the  bells  of  St.  Brid^t 
silenoed  all  slanderous  rqwrts,  and  the  neighbours 
could  not  misdtmbt .  (the  lady's  own  words)  that  aii'a 
right.  Master  Caxon  now  first  kept  an  open  shmf, 
and  had  a  lodgii^  at  Haclcney,  where  his  spouse  pre- 
sented him  (at  a  very  early  period)  with  Miss  Mariar 
Caxon.  The  next  year  she  wished  to  have  fresh  hair, 
so  she  removed  to  Islington,  where  a  house  was  taken; 
and  upon  her  producing  a  male  fuir  she  prevailed 
upon  "  my  spouee"  to  set  up  a  snuff-coloured  coach, 
with  red  wheels,  and  to  have  aa  iron-grey  liveiy. 
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tuned  up  with  orange  of  t,  m$ty  appearance*  bnt  not 
^fNuruigly  laoed  with  gdd,  tud  with  an  inni-bouod 
bat,  which  pat  the  beadle  of  St.  Martin's^e-gtrand  to 
OeblnA. 

Notwithstaodiag  all  tbU  greatnesa.  Master  Caaon 
laboured  on  in  his  conttting-honM,  and  kept  a  tivart 
tgfv  upon  the  ledger ;  so  that,  aa  nioQ^  malua  moo^, 
tbe  age  of  iron  became  the  age  of  gold.  Ten  years  of 
fagging,  quill-drint^Ti  ud  aU«tding  to  tbe  ahopj  now 
raised  Caleb  Caxon,  Esq.,-  dtueo  and  ironmonger,  to 
all  the  dvio  honours  in  suocesaion.  The  Mayoralty 
waa  a  heavy  burden  (honours  were  so  thnut  upon  his 
plain  and  homely  habits)  ]  and  but  for  the  senior 
SherifF,  who  was  an  intelligent  man,  and  used  to  good 
company,  the  worthy  high  magistrate  would  never 
have  got  through  his  operate  duties,  which,  howerar, 
were  very  fiattering  to  tiie  Lady  Mmvu  (so  she  used 
to  subscribe  her  name).  At  this  lucky  jonetara  an 
address  was  to  be  presented  j  and  our  late  venerable 
Monarch,  who  was  nothing  slack  at  knight>making, 
pnt  the  sword  on  the  brawny  shoulders  of  the  iron* 
monger,  and  he  with  difficulty  arose.  Sir  Caleb,  as 
huge  aa  life.  He  now  felt  his  weighty  datiaa  more 
than  ever ;  and  but  for  lus  coHeagoe,  the  Sheriff,  am 
aetiue  magistrate  and  a  gentlemanly  man.  Sir  Caleb 
might  have  been  upon  his  marrow  bones  sntil  now. 
His  was,  indeed,  a  fiiesdly  Uft.  On  bis  return  home 
he  foond  Lady  Caxon  intoxicated  with  greatnaas  and 
attack  punch ;  and,  in  the  delirium  of  her  felidty,  sbe 
persuaded  the  Mirror  of  KnigbUiood  to  pack  up  his 
wardrobe  (the  robe  or  gown  not  Uie  least  essential), 
tadtooonqpyahouseinBloomBbiiryj  b«t  that  belog* 
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as  ab»  wid,  "  too  nigh  Oiimt,"  she  moved  hiin  agtia 
to  Hwley- street,  audj  Ustly,  to  St.  Jftmes's-sqauv. 
The  &tigaes  of  office  hrought  ill  health  on  the  liord 
Mayor  {  and,  as  soon  aa  a  new  ooe  was  elected,  he, 
for  the  fint  time,  viaited  a  watering  place,  Ram  agate, 
where  Manor  Dorothtar,  (who  added  Ma'a  name 
withontanact  of  Parliamoit)  fi»t  made  her  dei4t. 
Master  Caxon  was  sent  to  Eton,  and  thence  to  coUegej 
and  they  bath  of  them  cow  began  to  be  ashamed  of 
Pa'  and  of  the  iron-trade.  Lady  Caxon  was  deta*- 
mmed  to  strike  a  stroke  ;  and  priming  the  Ex-Lord 
Mayor  with  wine,  to  which  he  was  not  much  accna* 
tomed,  she  carried  her  point,  and  made  him  promise 
to  ^ve  np  business.  Never  did  PhfBbns  more  heartily 
repent  the  promise,  extorted  from  him  by  his  tboa^^t- 
less  son  Fbaeton,  than  Sir  Caleb  did  the  moment  4a 
tmdnate,  which  wrung  from  him  his  iron  treaanre. 
She  might  be  oompared  to  Le  Chmttur,  who  tira  da 
Ijucifer  Aea  atmpirs  dn  taaglota  ei  dtM  larma  da/irt 
But  the  reproach  of,  **  Yon,  a  Gentleman  and  a  Knight, 
and  not  keep  your  word  !"  carried  the  day.  A  valuable 
consideration  was  given  for  the  bosiness  by  his  fore- 
man, with  an  annuity  for  my  Lady's  life ;  and  she  tri-> 
tunpfaantly  exclumsd^  "  Sink  the  shop." 

Bir  Caleb  now  hoped  to  ei^oy  retirement  and  quiet, 
but  my  Lady  prevented  hta  projects.  A  vm  o  vw  was 
first  set  up ;  the  livery  changed  to  crimson ;  four  hnge 
wasteful  footmen  hired ;  two  of  whom,  with  long 
canes,  like  Cane  and  Miff  always  followed  my  I^ady. 
Cares  increased  with  Sir  Caleb's  notoriety,  and  peace 
lied  from  £nglantine  ViUa,  the  Knight's  coantry  seat. 
Brery  thing  perplexed  the  worthy  dtiz«i>— didocated 
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from  the  Deighbonrhood  of  tbe  Old  Bi^ey,  and  trana- 
planted  iDto  the  re^oa  of  fashion.  To  famuh  his 
Villa,  Madam  stopped  at  no  expense ;  yet  neither  her- 
self nor  her  partner  could  compass  the  matter.  In 
order  to  keep  up  the  ball  she  first  named  a  billiard 
table;  it  was  ^t; — and  yoong  Caleb's  collegian  ac- 
qnaintaaces  eat  up  the  Alderman,  picked  the  son's 
pockets,  and  disturbed  the  rejKise  of  the  whole  &mily 
by  gambling  at  it  all  night.  But  my  Lady  insisted  on 
their  games  going  on,  because  their  was  an  bonouiable' 
Edmund  of  the  party,  and  it  was  right  that  her  son 
should  form  hi^  connexions,  aad  she  had  Mis  Jtfariar 
to  get  off  her  hands.  Tbe  Ubary,  or  library,  was  the 
next  object :  Sir  Caleb  bought  books  as  he  would  have 
purchased  iron,  by  the  hundred  weight ;  and  he  had 
them  highly  gilt  on  the  back,  and  bound  in  morcicco 
(calf  would  hare  been  more  of  a  piece  with  the  man) ; 
but  then  there  were  mcAe£  for  e^ht  busts,  and  he  was 
sadly  put  to  it  to  fill  them  up  with  great  men,  andent 
and  modem.  He  got  as  far  as  Shakspeare,  Mil- 
ton, Rousseau,  and  Voltaire.  My  Lady  named  William 
Tel.  *'  Tell  /—the  devil  1"  answered  Sir  Caleb ;  "  why, 
I  tell  you,  he  was  a  r^nblican." — "  He  was  no  puUi- 
can  at  all,"  sharply  retorted  Lady  C — .  '*  He  was," 
replied  the  Ex-Lord  Mayor;  "  a  republican,  a  publi- 
can, and  a' sinner."  like  idea  of  malt  suggested  ano- 
.  ther  idear  to  her  Ladyship  :  ''  Mr.  Whidiread  1" — 
*'  He's  not  high  enough,"  quoth  the  Knight,  "  you 
might  as  well  hare  Muster  Whitbread,  the  baker." — 
"  Ccesar  !"  exclaimed  my  Lady.  Sir  Caleb  shook  bis 
head.  "  Cicero  !"— "That  will  do  (he  wiped  his  fcce). 
Wellj  there's  fire  of  them.    "  Locke !"  said  Miss  Ma- 
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War.  "  No,  lio,  my  dear }  that  smells  of  the  shop." — 
**  Lord  BacoD !"  said  my  Lady.  "  "^o — that  would  be 
a  pavonal  reflectioa  on  your  grandmother,"  replied 
tlie  Knight,  with  a  sigh.  "  Some  king,"  guessingly 
articnlated  Jfariar  ;  "  for  instance,  Charle  Magne,  or 
Menri  Quatn." — "  No,"  observed  Pa,  "  we  must  not 
put  kings  among  the  commons ;  we'll  have  William 
Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham ;  there's  six  of  'em,  and  I  will 
write  to  tlie  Ex-Sheriif,  who  is  a  man  of  letters,  for  the 
other  two  names.''  Lady  Caxon  submitted  to  his  con- 
sideretioQ  that  this  would  be  betraying  his  ignorance, 
so  she  thought  a  little,  and  then  proposed  Admiral 
Lord  Hawke  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  were 
qiprored  of  neni.  con.  Touching  this  same  nam.  con.^ 
Mias  Mariar  asked  Ma  one  day  the  diTerence  betw;een 
nem.  con.  and  crim.  con.  Her  Ladyship,  who  knew 
neither,  told  her  that  it  was  time  enough  for  her  to 
learn  that,  and  that  they  did  not  suit  the  like  of  her. 
The  next  «m6(»r(i«  de  richesses  was  the  pictures.  Ma- 
riar Dorothear  was  for  the  Italian  and  Flemish  schools, 
but  her  Lady-mother  broke  out  with,  E  feckin,  a 
pretty  taste  indeed  !  We  should  soon  have  a  Jilemish 
account  of  Pa's  money  if  it  went  that  way.  How  many 
bars,  and  bolts,  and  hoops,  and  " "  Hinges,"  intro- 
duced the  Knight  with  a  groan,  for  he  saw  upon  what 
the  argument  hinged.  "  No,"  recommenced  my 
Lady;  "  we  will  buy  barguns.  t'U  have  nothing  but 
fall-lengths.  'Generals,  Admirals,  Bishops,  and  Nobles 
with  stars  on.  My  stars  and  garters  !  Lord,  our  vwt- 
tort  will  be  dumfounded  when  I  introduces  them  as  o«r 
old  haacatora — the  heads  of  the  family — and  they  will 
be  oum,  for  we  shall  have  bought  and  paid  for  them ; 
SH 
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«  i^ce  distioction  at  the  vest  ohI  o*  tin  tawnV  Tke 
idea  delighted  the  vfhole  fiunily ;  and  Qm  iranid  hare 
beeo  the  first  tranquil  sight  that  Sir  Caleb  bad  eo-  . 
joyed  since  he  left  off  business,  if  bisjwnbadiiot 
«mTed  unexpectedly  from  Trinity  College, «  a  tan- 
-dem,  with  a  drunken  companion,  and  bad  not  broken 
<he  parlour  windows  by  way  of  raisiog  t^  &iiuly.  My 
Ijedy,  however,  was  soon  put  out  of  pmn  by  aaeing  a 
dasher  of  'fashion,  as  sbe  called  him,  with  young  Ca- 
leb ;  and  she  sfud,  "  'Sever  mind  ibe  vutder,  tiaX  can 
be  mended :  but  let  us  put  up  the  pUUn  as  soon  as 
possible." 

flrokers'  shops  were  searched  by  Sir  Ca^db  tor  old 
moth-eaten  portraits,  and  he  bought  tfaem  a  great  and 
rare  bargain:  amongst  which  were  Sir  Cioudslc? 
Shorel,  Admind  O'Hara,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  of 
the  year  45,  and  the  Due  de  Birou  taken  in  execution,' 
Cardinal  Mazarine  and  an  obliterated  MareshaU,  Dtw 
de  Nivomois,  a  mildewed  Louis  XIV.,  and  a  Duke  of 
nicbmond  without  a  head.  A  Tamper  asd  Tatnisher 
was  sent  for,  who  soon  turned  the  Duke  of  Ciunber- 
land,  who  had  formerly  hung  up  on  a  ugn-post,  into 
Sir  Caleb's  great-grandlather  in  a  black  w^;  and  a 
suit  of  rich  brocade.  Sir  Cloudsley  was  made  Uk  Al- 
derman of.  ^e  Admind's  nose  was  rubbed  aver,  and 
ao  «cact  resemUance  to  Sir  Caleb  was  effected,  so  as 
to  ptss  him  off  for  a  grand  uocte.  The  Duke  of  Biron 
was  introduced  as  a  noble  friend  <tf  the  iamily,  and 
tbe  Cardinal  was  transformed  into  a  Common  Coun- 
cilman, and  presented  to  strangers  as  my  Utdy's  rela- 
tion. The  Mareshall,  Due  de  Nivomois,.  was  passed 
ever  as  a  foreign  connexion.  Lewis  XIV.  was  now 
dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the  Royal  Artillery  Company, 
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KoA  tbewm  m  »  city  oiwaln  t  wbibt  tbe  Dvk^  of  IUch< 
tncHul  wta  converted  iato  a  Lady,  and  poiated  to  ai 
the  Lttdy  (rf  Sir  Walter  de  Caxon,  Kaight,  wbo  came 
over  with  William  the  Cooqeeror;  but  at  lo^t  tba 
vampiag  and  ranushing,  and  the  genwlogicRl  touches 
cost  80  much,  that  the  great  bai^aina  bccanw  heavy 
conceniB ;  and,  ere  they  were  finished,  Paddy  O'lkusl^ 
the  perfbnner,  a  handsome  County  Cork  private  gen- 
tjemao,  brushed  off  with  Misa  Mariar,  and  extorted 
five  thousand  pounds  from  Sir  Caleb  to  restore  her, 
with  the  addition  of  himBelf,  Larry  O'Brush,  and  the 
pictures.  A  cott^e  was  now  to  b«  taken  for  my  son- 
in-law. 

Tlie  want  of  occupation  soon  brought  on  a  variety 
of  complaints  upon  Sir  Caleb  Caxon,  as  be  was  neither 
an  agricnltnrist  nor  sportsman ;  and  he  got  so  corpu- 
lent that  the  vis  a  via  conk)  no  longer  acfanit  of  his 
being  thnut  in  opposite  his  dear  spouse.  He  bought 
8  low  pony,  which  threw  him  upon  a  dunghill.  Yout^ 
Caleb  got  deeply  in  debt,  and  resolred  upon  travelliBg : 
his  creditors  were  paid,  and  he  started  for  the  Conti- 
nent :  arrived  at  Veniee,  and  falling  ont  of  a  gondola, 
when  half  seat  over,  was  drowned.  Sir  Caleb  bad  no 
shop  to  ornnse  him :  the  game  was  np  at  his  billiard- 
table  :  bis  books  only  set  Mm  a  sleep,  fbr  be  eonld  not 
read  any  thing  mth  attention,  save  only  a  waste  book 
or  a  newspaper.  Lady  Caxon  proved  nnfhithftil  fin- 
want  of  something  better  to  do,  and  the  Knight  died 
of  a  broken  heai^— 

"  Qnl  ft  Vmetmt  nt  nemo  qnui  libi  totUm  i 
Sea  ntio  4Nleri<,  mh  >on  objeceril,  ilia 
ConKBtn  *inL'' 

2h2 
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Let  the  reader  make  oat  the  rest.  Let  the  moraUBt 
give  what  lesson  he  please,  and  the  philosopher  descant 
OD  the  soUFce  of  thai  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit  to 
which  worthy  Caxoa  was  a  victim.  I,  for  my  part, 
shall  merely  advise  the  tradesmaQ  to  beware  of  ambi- 
tion ; — the  eod  of  which  must  be, — ^misery  and  dis- 
grace. 

European  Magazme. 


SALVATOR  ROSA. 

SALTtfroR,  (according  to  Passeri,)  though  not  above 
the  middle  stature,  exhibited  in  his  movements  much 
grace  and  activity.  His  complexion,  though  dark,  was 
of  that  true  African  colouring,  which  was  far  from 
displeasing ;  his  eyes  were  of  a  deep  blue  and  fiill  of 
fire ;  his  hair,  black  and  luxuriant,  fell  in  undulating 
rings  over  his  shoulders.  He  dressed  el^^tly,  but 
not  in  the  court  fashion  ;  for  he  wore  no  gold  lace  or 
superfluous  finery.  Bold  and  prompt  in  discourse,  he 
intimidated  all  who  conversed  with  him,  and  none 
ventured  openly  to  oppose  him,  because  he  was  a  tena- 
doua  and  stem  t^>holder  of  the  opinions  be  advanced. 
Id  the  discussion  of  precepts,  erudition,  and  science, 
be  kept  cleu*,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the  minutise 
of  particnUrs,  but,  adhering  to  generals,  he  watched 
and  seized  his  moment  to  rush  int«  his  subject, -and 
make  bis  point  good.  It  was  then  he  shewed  himself 
well  fiimished  for  the  discnssion,  and  tbia  little  artifice 
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he  practised  with  infinite  skill.  He  had  won  over 
many  friends  and  many  partisaoa  to  bb  own  way  of 
thinkingr ;'  and  had  also  ndsed  against  him  many  ene- 
mieS}  who  attacked  his  opinions.  Between  these  par- 
ties disputes  frequently  arose  in  bis  assemblies,  which 
sometimes  led  to  scandalous  ruptures. 

His  imitators  have  been  countless ;  and  it  is  sup- 
posed, that  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  small  landscapes 
ascribed  to  iiim,  have  been  executed  by  those  who 
rather  exaggerated  his  faults,  than  copied  his  merits. 
Of  those  who  closely  followed  him,  both  in  hia  defects 
and  his  excellencies,  the  most  justly  celebrated  is  the 
Cavalicre  Fldenze  of  Rome ;  but  in  all,  the  master- 
genins, — the  power  of  invention  was  wanting;  and 
the  best  were  but  tame  and  serrile  imitators  of  tho 
great  and  unriralled  original. 

While  the  public  character,  the  person,  manner,  and 
exterior  modes  of  Salrator  Rosa,  such  as  he  appeared 
in  what  is  called  the  world,  have  been  treated  with 
ampUtude  by  Passeri,  others  of  his  biographers  have 
entered  more  deeply  into  the  domestic  qualities,  the 
temperament, and  daily  habits  of  the  private  individual : 
and  the  lurnie  character  of  genius  is  always  interesting, 
A  thousand  individual  traits  in  the  various  biographical 
details,  and,  above  all,  in  the  private  letters  of  Salvator 
Roea,  speak  a  bian  full  of  those  warm  and  zealous 
affections  which  convert  predilection  into  passion,  and 
tinge  even  the  most  moderate  seotiments  with  the 
ardour  of  enthusiasm.  Headlong  in  his  enmities,  as  in 
his  friendships,  his  bitterness  to  those  he  hated  was 
finely  contrasted  by  his  tenderness  to  thoaeheloved.  In 
his  private  and  domesticated  manoerajheis  stud  to  have 
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been  Ibll  of  emeBity,  pkasaat  baraoun,  and  cxmfides- 
lial :  "  For  the  rest,"  iap  Psbcm^,  (vbo  cune  to  Rome 
vbile  tiie  impressionB  Salrator  had  msde  in  Us  circles 
weresHll  fresh,)-—*'  For  the  rest,  thoogh  Selv&tor  wm 
by  temperament  both  scdbbbI  and  sarcastic,  tiraae 
faults  were  compensftted  by  rirtoes,  which  made  tJiem 
the  more  to  be  lamealed,  if  not  to  be  excused.  For 
he  was  cbftritable,  Blim-^viDg,  and  generoas ;  grsdons 
md  ooorteoas ;  a  dedded  «temy  to  fadsehood  and  fic- 
tion, greedy  of  glory,  eminent  in  all  the  proCeesions  to 
^icb  he  addicted  himself,  yet  sdll  prizing  his  talent 
mere  iu  that  department  of  the  arts,  in  vhidi  he  did 
Dot  excel,  thao  in  that  line  in  which  he  had  no  compe- 
titor." 

To  the  patent  of  SdTator*8  merit  as  a  painter,  the 
successive  generations  of  neu-ly  two  centuries  have 
set  Aeir  seals,  and  time  and  postmty  hsTe  long  con- 
secrated the  judgment  passed  on  bis  woria  by  such 
contemporary  critics  as  were  not  inflnenoed  1^  envy, 
nor  warped  by  prgndice  and  party-spirit.  Tie  ^b- 
nions  of  Fasseri  (and  the  disciple  and  wor^pper  of 
Domenichino,  was  iio  incompetent  judge),  of  Balifi- 
nncri,  of  Pascdii,  and  of  mimy  other  vbfuori  of  his 
own  times,  or  of  those  which  immediately  fcdlowed 
them,  are  on  record.  The  qualified  ealo^nm  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  (wbo,  in  refiisiiig8alvBt<v  that  grace 
which  none  bnt  himself  ever  deiried,  accords  him 
«<  all  die  sublimity  and  grandeur  of  the  Sacred  Vo- 
Inme  from  which  he  drew  bis  subject  of  Jacob's 
Dream,")  has  long  been  bdbre  the  British  pubHc; 
and  to  sudi  testimonies  may  be  added,  Ae  hitherto 
-onpubhshed  opinion  of  one,  from  whose  refined  taste 
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>ad  wpenM  jmdgment,.  fitw  in  the  preseak  dtty  will  bs 
inrlioed  to  appeal^— I  mean  tiie  Baron  Deoon.  In  a 
letlBr  ta  tbe.  tmthor,  ttna  Teoenble  Corypheus  of  tjie 
ftrta  ohserrea  of  Salvstoi,.  that  he  was  "grand  «om- 
paritfitr,  deminatmtr  tgnrituelfpetuaur  poetipte,  grand 
paygagietmf  ef  tout-i-fait  originai  dans  ce  gtnre  r 
wmiaet graudion  en  tout.  Les  arhret^  nir  le  devant 
eni  UJH  audtue  pour  aitui  dire  impertinaUe,  gui  leur 
demu  df  tanobieue^'  &c. 

As  an  engraver,  he  had'  ^l'  die  origiuality  of  maoner- 
which  charaetefizedhis  paiaCingB ;.  and  notwithstand- 
iog:  the  praises  which  have  been  lavished  on  the  exe-' 
outjoa  ot  hie  etchings,  the  designs  or  conceptions  they 
embodied  were  still  superior,  to  the  manual  dexterity 
displayed  t  hm  touch  was  light,  bold^  'and  spirited 
tiiough  he  tsi  accused'  of  wanting  the  farce  and  ener^ 
Mat  chaivacterifled  his  pencil.  He  never  engraved  any 
juctures  but  his-  own.* 

As  a  masicBd  composer,  his  marits  nifist  be  estimatedi 
1^  tjK  psQgness  which  the  most  charming  of  alli  tbe; 
Mts  had  niada  in  his  own  times.  The  musiti  of  MiL- 
teoi's  uHxiem  OrpheuS) 

■•  H«i«7^wlMM  bui*fcl'Md'w«l  !•■«•■■  red  long, 
KnI  taagblOM-Eaittsh-iimric-bow  tospaii 
W«id*  with  >wt  noM  mA  mcmM,"  tta 

would,  in,  the  present  day,  be  as  little  palatable  to  an 
finglisb  pabUe,  as  the  stnuns  of  Dante's  favourite' 

*  Tbc  oilgimi  pUtM,  nearly  wont  ont,  were  Kid  by  tbe  prtecnt 
flmily  to  tbe  |0<«nimnt^  for  toeo  doUlr*,  and  ere  now  in  the  Pajial 
Chiltotrapkic  oflce.  CopiMwere,  hoirrver,  plntlnlljr  ciecdted'bf 
a  liTtnfBTiiiti  Saiaaldt.  Tolpato,  BitKBge^  and  B«jd«U,  bate  «a< 
gntedBu  priKipaf^nret. 
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mitutrel,  Casseli,  would  be  eodurable  to  the  eognat~ 
centi  audience  of  "  the  San  Carlos."  It  is  enough  (o 
establish  the  musical  genius  of  Salrator  Rosa,*  that 
his  compositions  were  pronounced  by  the  most  learned 
and  elegant  musical  professor  of  the  last  coitury,  to  be 
"  in  point  of  melody,  superior  to  most  of  the  masters  of 
his  time.  Of  his  skill  in  architecture,  (which,  how- 
ever, he  nerer  practised  professionally)  we  have  only 
a  passing  observatioa  of  Pascoli,  who  asserts,  that 
"  he  understood  it  peifectly." 

As  a  comic  actor,  an  improvisaatore,  a  performs 
on  many  mnsical  instruments,  and  (to  use  a  FVench 
term  for  a  talent,  which,  for  very  obvious  reasons  has 
no  fit  English  one)  as  a  delightful  ctmseur,  the  merits 
of  Salvator  Rosa  must  be  taken  upon  trust !  These 
brilliant  qualifications,  which  render  life  so  much  more 
easy  and  delectable,  than  higher  talents  and  sublimo- 
powers,  have  nothing  to  do  with  time — they  belong  to 
the  moment,  and  are  equally  evaueacent ;  but  the  tes- 
timony which  all  who  witnessed  these  personal  accom- 
plishments of  the  great  poet-painter,  bear  to  their 
excellence,  endows  him  with  a  sort  of  individual  and 
characteristic  fascination,  wtuch,perhap8,  in  the  '^hey- 

*  Wbilr  the  dr  of  "  Voia  6n  ipatt,"  ind  otheti  of  SalrUor  Kom'« 
cmnpoaitioni  areto  be  fomtdinlbe  flej^ant  little  miMlcal  tIbaHtof 
Iwlf  the  faihioniblei  of  Londao,  with  qnadrille*  b^  QwttaM,  and 
wallMt  bj  Di)ctieM»,  io  Rome,  all  to  wbora  I  appliad,  (ciAer  pcwwfc 
ally,  or  throaKb  her  Grace  the  Duchen  of  Devanahire,  Mid  1117  Avwl 
Geoeral  CockbaTo,]  dcoied  that  Salrator  e*er  had  conpoied  a  bar  : 
"  the;  had  never  e*en  heard  he  wai  a  mniidan."  They  bad  probaUy 
never  beard  of  the  worluof  BaMioacci,  Fa«Mri,  Paacoli,  and  othrt 
pictorial  biograpbera,  nhich  arc  knoini  and  read  ereiy  wbere,  tat  4 
Rome.    Two  of  Sal'ater'i  lir^  will  be  foond  at  ihc  eud  of  ihit  toIum. 
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day  of  his  life/'  he  would  not  have  exchai^ed  for  the 
immortality  which  awaited  him,  when  such  li^t  and 
dazzling  acqairementa  should  be  ineritably  foi^otten. 
As  a  prose  writer,  (if  bis  fiuniliar  letters,  written  d 
trtat  de  plume,  to  intimate  friends  on  intimate  sub- 
jects, and  never  intended  for  publication,  can  entitle 
him  to  that  epithet,)  there  is  a  something  English  and 
natural  in  his  maooer  of  expressing  himself^  which 
can  only  be  estimated  by  those  who  are  acquunted 
with  the  wretched  prose  style  of  that  day  in  Italy,  or 
'  by  comparing  his  epistolary  correspondence  with  the 
letters  extant  of  NicbolaB  Poussin,  Lanfranco,  Dome- 
nichino,  &c.  In  tbtB,  as  in  every  other  respect,  Sal- 
vator  Rosa  had  "  devancS  son  tikcle." 

llie  more  difficult  and  delicate  task  remains,  to 
speak  of  Salrator  as  a  poet.  He  Italian  language  had 
been  early  applied  to  satire,  as  many  of  the  passages 
in  the  "Commedia"  of  0aote  prove.  But  the  vein 
of  bitter  invective  of  tiiia  poet,  which  spared  neither 
Princes  nor  Popes,  was  succeeded  by  a  light  and  jo- 
cose satire,  which  the  talents  and  works  of  Lorenzo 
de*  Medici,  Franco,  Pulci,  Bend,  and  Bentivoglio,  long 
continued  to  preserve  fresb'  and  unrivalled  in  popular 
admiration.  The  satires  of  Ariosto,  with  all  their 
interest  and  merit,  were  merely  personal ;  they  re- 
•■.orded  his  own  story,  the  blighting  licence  of  patron-  . 
age,  the  misery  of  literary  dependence,  the  captious 
tyranny  of  pretending  superiors,  and  Che  uowilUng 
submission  of  proud  but  ind^ent  genius !  Great  ap- 
plause had  been  won  by  Baldovini  for  his  "Z^mmto 
di  Cecco  da  Vtrhmga"  written  in  " Za  JtNg'ira  Con- 
tadHnuca"  or  rustic  dialect ;  and  Delia  Cruscan  cri- 
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tics  bad  crowiied  MeDEiai  a»  the  priooe  of  ftalioa 
satiruts,  of  tbe  Bevrateenth.  century. 

Bat  these  writefs,  tfaough  iwined  aattrifttSj  ■csrcelf 
TCDtored  beyond  jestiog  lifhtly  with  theligbter  &>Uiesof 
Bawkiod.  Tbey  biougbt  sottung  of  that  deep  fieeliag 
and  philoaopbic  »{iirit  to  bear  upoa  Hieir'  task,  which 
difltiuguished  the  work»  of  the  paiutcr-poet  of  Na- 
ples ;  and  that  poet  was  the  fint  to  attack  the  kuti- 
tutioQs  <^  the  coirapt  society  n  which  ha  hvedj  aod 
to  sUgmatikse  the  fabe  e<»doeioBB  and  vieio«»  modes 
they  orijrioated  in  all  the  relstiooa  of  life.  ladignaot 
at  the  obatades  which  Bwdiocrity  threw  in  the  way  of 
hiaovn  coBsaowly-Hterited  auccess,  be  scorned  ba 
palter  with  the  litttenesa  of  Ae  age  ia  which  he  lived; 
hot  fell  as  recklessly  oa  the  orimes  ot  t^e  great,  u  on 
tte  pretetuioQ  and  senility  of  tbe  tiibe  of  paiaten 
and  poets,  who-  wrote  at  datibed  down  to  the  krel  of 
tbai  %nonot  aod  vaio-gktrious  patsofis.  Of  a  hum- 
Big  and  «iergetic  teo^ierament,  a  tiue.  child  ef  Uberty, 
he  was  imiMiicticahle  to  aU  testrwat.  Writk^  ntbn 
from  his  passioBt  than  his  head^  he  poaved  forth  hia 
VKses  in  tbe  abundance  ef  his  teeming  ideas^  not  ooi; 
r^:ardleas  of  the  pedantic  rales  and  acfMleinw  refiae- 
ments  of  bis  own  particohtr  age»  bat  too  fireqaendg; 
eren  neglignvt  of  that  indispenMhle  coisraetnsBt  of 
slgrle  and  seketiu  of  phrase,  whick  the  heat  i^^  of 
Utnatwe,  in  aU  conntries,  bare  ri{w%  and  pnpei^ 
exacted  from  the  master-geBiiues  tbej;  hiire  pradtMod. 
The  satires  of  Salntto,  reaecsbliag  the  poetry  of  SCbt- 
chiavelU  more  than  that  of  ai^  ether  UaUan  ntriter, 
are  more  renaikable  for  thau-  depth  of  tbo«sh(  and 
rigour  of  expressioo.  than  for  Aur  |^»ca  er  baKSMliy  s 
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but  thdr  eathor  had  one  singulsr  advuitBge  of  er  t)te 
p<^tical  statesmen  of  Florence  r~he  did  not  coldly 
Uugh  at  the  hiuoaa  race>  while  he  endeavoured  to  cor- 
rect ita  follies  by  expoBiDg  them.  He  was  too  mnch 
in  eameBt  to  be  playfhl,  too  vehement  and  atrabilBrions 
not  to  TTound  sharply  i^eo  he  chose  to  strike.  With 
more  of  Javeoal  than  Horace,  (Uiou^  be  imitated 
both)  in  the  character  of  hie  geniuB,  he  occasionally 
displays*  with  the  atrengfth  of  the  former,  too  much 
of  his  coarseness.  But  tlie  prerailiog  manners  of  his 
day  and  coantry  accomit  for,  withoat  exciuing,  thia 
nnpardonable  fault ;  which,  though  the  least  in  Qtc 
eyes  of  contemporary  critics^  most  always  lessen  bis 
merit  in  the  estimation  of  a  more  refined  and  fasti'- 
dioos  posterity.  It  is,  however,  notable,  that  if,  like 
bis  great  Latin  prototype,  he  is  sometimea  offensive  in 
terms,  still  he  never  falls  into  the  immoral  indelicacies 
of  his  infloenUal  coontryman,  Marini,  and  is  rarely 
guilty  of  those  disgustingly  coarse  allusions  to  fauroan 
depravity,  with  which  the  great  cen8or-<»i&  of  Eng- 
<  land  charges  the  "  melancholy  Cowley,"  the  "  courdy 
Denbam,"  the  *' witty  Donne,"  and  other  contem- 
porary British  poets,  who  were  deemed  the  "gract 
4md  ornament"  of  an  •  EngUah  conrt,  and  are  still 
ranked  among  the  brightest  lomitiaries  in  the  galai^  of 
British  classics.  Salvator,  indeed,  never  for  a  moment 
ndaices  &om  the  highest  tone  of  Christian  and  phi- 
losophical morality.  His  works,  whether  of  the  pen 
or  the  pencil,  were  all, in  alliance  with  Virtue  and  faer 
cause ;  and  he  nath«  spores  Ariosto  nor  Giollo  Ro- 
mano, (whom  he  so  much  admired)  when  expressing 
his  abhorrence  of  that  pervenioo  of  genius,  which 
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lends  its  mighty  powers  to  the  cormptions  of  Bodetj', 
by  panderiDg  to  its  passions..  The  immediate  precur- 
sor of  FilicaJK,  be  was  the  first  who  dared  to  write  in 
the  cause  of  liberty,  and  to  expose  the  abuses  la  mo- 
rals and  maiiDers  which  result  from  despotism  m  go- 
veaanEDt ;  and  this  too,  after  a  century  of  timid  si- 
lence upon  such  perilous  subjects,  which,  even  now  to 
treat,  would  be  to  incur  the  horrors  of  an  Italian 
dungeon,  or  an  Hungarian  fortress. 

In  despite  of  Uterary  and  party  feuds,  of  the  oppo- 
sitioD  of  the  great  and  the  attacks  of  the  little,  the 
poetical  works  of  Solvator  Rosa  were  read  with  avidity, 
and  circulated  onirersally,  durii^  bis  life-time,  and 
long  before  they  were  printed  or  published.  The 
brilliant  success  they  met  with  from  the  impartial  pub- 
lic, served  bat  to  embitter  the  spirit  of  party  against 
their  author.  When  it  was  found  no  longer  possible 
to  decry  the  merits  of  his  poems,  bis  enemies  denied 
they  were  bis ;  and  reports  were  industriously  circu- 
lated, that  they  were  in  part  the  comp(Bitions  of  Sal- 
vator  Rosa|s  old  and  deceased  friend,  Fra  R^naldo 
Sgambatt,  and  in  part  the  works  of  Ricciardi.  Itwas  this 
calumny  that  produced  his  concluding  satire  L'lnvidta, 
(one  of  his  best  and  bitterest,}  and  induced  his  friends 
to  come  forward  and  prove  the  authenticity  of  those 
satires,  which  it  was  a  perilous  honour  to  tatber. 

While  the  professsed  TYecmtitti  and  Delia  Cms- 
cans  of  the  present  day  place  Solvator  Rosa  in  the 
second  class  of  poets, — while  bis  works  are  anathema- 
tized by  the  "  Partutsto  Italiano"  and  '^daomed  with 
fwnt  pnuse"  by  those  cotdj  dry,  literary  onn^ists, 
'Hraboschi  and  Crescembeni,  there  are  even  amoog 
those  of  the  modem  Italians,  whose  own' principles  are 
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in  full  coincidence  with  the  political  opinions  and 

philosophical  views  of  Salvator  Robe,  many  who  shrink 
from  opposii^  their  own  private  judgment  In  favou-  of 
the  poet  of  liberty,  to  the  decision  of  those  authorized 
and  ''time-honoured"  tribunals  which  condemned 
Torqoato  Tasso.  But  Italy  is  daily  becoming  more 
worthy  of  appreciating  the  g^os  of  one,  T^om  Eng- 
land has  always  cherished;  tun  can  it  be  supposed, 
that  they  who  now  dare  to  admire  the  nervous  strength 
and  free  breathings  of  an  Alfieri — who  dwell  with  en- 
thusiasm on  the  bold,  imagioatire,  and  philosophical 
poetry  of  a  Byron,  (of.  aU  modem  English  poets  the 
one  most  read  in  Italy) — could  remain  inseosible  to 
the  same  quality  of  genins  in  a  native  poet,  thongh 
marked  by  less  polished  forms,  and  draped  in  less  mo- 
dem modes.  The  ^t  is  so  mnch  the  contrary,  that 
the  Satires  of  Salrator  Rosa  are  daily  becoming  more 
read  and  admired  throughout  Italy.  His  political  opi- 
nions, his  philosophy,  his  taste,  all  belong  to  the  pre- 
sent times,  OS  they  were  splendid  exceptions  to  the 
tameness,  ignorance,  and  literary  d^radation  of  those 
in  which  he  flourished :  and  did  he  now  live  to  illustrate 
Italy  and  her  troubled  dawn  of  regeneration,  with  his 
powerful  and  brilliant  talents,  it  may  be  presumed,  that 
the  cause  which  led  him  to  abandon  the  punted  gal- 
leries of  Rome  for  the  murky  tower  of  Masoniello, 
would  still  have  directed  his  pencil  and  goided  his  pen 
in  favour  of  that  liberty  which,  like  a  pure  and  perse- 
cuted religion,  has  been  miracnlonsly  preserved  by 
some  few  warm  and  zealous  worshippers,  even  in  a 
r^on  where  every  institute  has  long  been,  and  still  is, 
armed  agwnst  its  existence. 

Ladjf  Morgan' I  lAfe  and  Times  of  Salvater  Aoia. 
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THE  CHARACTERISTIC  OP  THE  PRESENT  AGE 
OF  POETRY. 


Wbrb  I  called  upon  to  state  what  Hie  Charscteriatic 
of  the  present  a^  of  Poetiy,  in  my  opinion,  was,  1 
ahould  without  any  hesitation  reply — Sensuality. 

The  language  of  philosophy  is  almost  alwqrs  the 
same,  but  the  different  ages  of  polite  literatsre  have 
th^  corresponding  cbaracterisUcs ;  in  fact,  it  is  from 
the  existence  of  sach  distinct  characteristics,  that  the 
whole  period  of  a  nation's  Ilt^n^re  is  divided  into 
aiies.  Thus  the  golden  age  of  English  poetry  (other- 
wise called  the  Elizabethtan)  is  difierenced  from  all 
those  which  succeeded  it,  by  the  characteristic  of  ener- 
getic simplicity, — a  characteriatic  which  unites  the 
two  best  qualities  of  language,  strength  and  artlessness. 
lite  tinsel  age  (that  of  Charles  II.)  is  characterized  by 
tnereMcioun  superficiality.  It  is  not  easy  to  ccmjec- 
tnre  by  what  stretch  of  metaphor  the  epithet  of  golden 
age  could  be  applied  to  the  reign  of  om-  "good  Queen 
Anne ;"  its  characteristic — elaborate  elegance, — cer- 
tiUnly  entitles  it  to  no  higher  name  than  the  silver,  or, 
rather,  the  plated  age.  Whether  its  impudence,  in 
calling  itsdf  the  "  Augustan,"  ahould  not  marie  it  as 
the  a^  of  brass,  may  be  a  question.  Finally;  Lord 
Byron  hag  draominated  the  present  the  age  vt  bronze — 
but  this  is  said  in  a  general  moral  respect,  not  in  a 
purely  Hteniry.  If  the  characteristie  of  sensoality  be 
rightly  asugoed,  the  age  of  copper  would  be  a  mote 
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«ppi»prtEiteiiune, — that  being  the  metal  wUefa  denotes, 
•tironomically,  the  queen  of  phyBicml  jdeunre. 

Let  me  fint  ezplwn  tbe  tain  I  hare  need,  and  then 
adduce  the  proo&  that  it  is  rightly  applied.    Modem 
poetry  is  addressed  almost  exclnaively  to  the  tenses : 
its  subject-matter  consists  almost  Trholly  of  volup- 
ttiODs  pictures,  on  which  the  eye  of  the  imn^ation 
may  gloat  till  it  grows  dim  with  the  ndons  exercise ; 
of  descriptions,— of  forms,  whose    touch,  even  in 
thought,  sets  the  libertine  blood  on  fire,  of  odours  and 
relishes  which  debauch  the  mental  taste  by  their  inten- 
sity, of  sonnds  too  grossly  delicioQB  for  the  ear  of 
fancy  to  admit  without  becoming  depraved.    Tlie  feel- 
ings, the  earthly  desires,  the  animal  passions,  are  alone 
«nd  idways  the  object  of  appeal ;  «  naodeni  anlhor 
Mldon  deals  in  imagery  which  can  be  bdd  ts  intel- 
iectoal;  we  do  not  often  meet,  in  a  woric  of  the  pre- 
sent age,  audi  lines  as  Uiese^ — frbtre  there  ia  nothing 
of  "  sensnons "  {deasnre  annesed  to  the  imagies  pre- 
sented; (Macbeth  rcAectiiigBpon  the  innocenoe  of  his 
intended  victtm) — 
And  pity,  like  a  naked  new-born  babe 
Striding  the  bhist,  or  heav*n's  cherebim  horsed 
Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  ur, 
Shi^  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye, 
lliftt  team  sbalL  drown  the  wind : 

Or  these :  (the  Lady  in  Comas  speakii^  of  her  bro- 
ihera) — 

Tley  left  me  then,  when  the  gray-hooded  Even 

{lAs  a  sad  Totsist  in  Pinter's  weeds,) 

Rose  fnta  the  haitooet  ^leels  of  VMbm'  wain : 
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and  aUll  more  infiieqnently  with  such  as  these,  where 
ideas  of  sense  are  Bttogether  excluded :  (Macbeth  re- 
gretting the  effects  (tf  his  crime) — 

I  have  lived  loDg  enough  :  my  way  of  life 

Is  foll'D  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf : 

And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age, 

As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 

I  must  not  look  to  have ;  but  in  their  stead, 

Curses,  not  loud,  but  deep,  mouth-honour,  breath. 

Which  the  poor  heart  would  fwn  deny,  and  dare  not. 

In  s  word,  modem  poetry,  as  to  its  matter,  is  littk 
more  than  a  huge  pile  of  luxurious  descriptioos ;  as 
to  its  language,  little  else  thau  an  immense  and  some- 
what confused  heap  of  gUtteriog  periods  and  richly- 
worded  phrases,  slippery  without  being  very  sweet, 
oppressing  the  ear  withoot  ever  taking  it  prisoner. 
We  seldom  find  the  memory  dwelling  on  Uie  fall  of  a 
modem  cadence,  or  the  chambers  of  the  brain  re- 
echoing with  the  sound  of  a  modem  line.  Reading  a 
poem  of  the  present  day,  is  like  floating  open  a  river 
of  tepid  wine,  where  the  fumes  and  vapours  dull  both 
the  senses  and  the  current  scenery  t  in  like  manner, 
we  glide  over  a  streafn  of  modem  eloquence,  without 
almost  thinking  of  what  we  are  doing,  or  where  we 
are  going ;  the  mind  is  in  such  a  state  of  poetical  ine- 
briation, that  the  imagery  appears  all  confused  to  the 
eye,  and  the  language  altogether  mystified  to  the  ear, 
— the  one  is  dazzling  and  the  other  is  lubricous,  but 
neither  is  impressive :  tbey  fleet  with  Hw  movement. 
If  we  Kcamine  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated 
poeta  (^  the  modem  school,  Byron,  Moore,  Cornwall, 
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&c.*  we  shall  fiod  ample  proof  that,  generaUy  speak- 
ing,  the  character  of  the  thooghts  and  language  to  be 
found  there,  is  such  as  I  have  asngned.  The  modem 
muse  is  certainly  endowed  with  an  oncommonly  flex- 
ible tongue :  Hippocrene  overflows  with  a  perennial 
discbarge  of  waters,  more  Inxnriona  than  the  bee  of 
Athens  ever  sncked  through  the  stem  of  the  fountain- 
flowers.  I  award  to  the  writers  of  the  present  day 
thifl  praise  of  splendid  fiaency,  withont  any  qnalifica- 
tion :  if  Pactolus  had  one  of  them  for  his  river-god, 
bis  sands  would  turn  sooner  to  gold-dust,  than  if  all 
the  long-eared  kings  that  the  world  ever  worshipped, 
had  been  drowned  in  his  channel.  Onr  poets  are  not 
bees  laden  with  sweets,  but  jars  cheek-fiiU  of  liquid 
boUioD  ;  tbdr  lips  drop  not  honey,  bat  gold,  and  of 
all  these  yellow-monthed  ewers,  Byron  is  the  richest : 
—n  most  prodigal  stream  of  eloquence  rolls  perpetually 
off  his  tongae,  but  its  lustre  blinds  the  eye,  its  plen^ 
chokes  the  ear,  without  enlightening  or  filling  the 
mind,  as  considered  distinctly  from  the  senses.  One 
of  the  very  finest  specimens  of  modem  poetry,  is  the 
following  from  the  Doge  of  Venice ;  and  it  is  written 
in  a  glorious  v^  of  eloquence, — but  the  amnuU  shows 
its  cloven  foot  all  through,  the  five  organs  of  sensile 
pleasure  alone  are  titillated,  it  is  sensual,  "  morbidly" 
sensnal,  like  alt  the  poetry  of  the  same  magnificent 
and  loquacions  voluptuary,  and,  indeedj  of  the  age : 

He  music,  and  the  banquet,  and  the  wine — 
The  garlands,  the  rose-odours,  and  the  flowers — 

*  I  do  aot  mean  to  include  inch   aathen  m  Campbell,   Roferii 
Crabbe,  lie. ;  tbt?  behng  nlher  lo  the  tilfer  age  of  poetrjt. 
21 
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The  aparklin^  oyei,  and  flaaluDg  ornuDenta— 

The  white  armB  and  the  raveQ  hair — the  braids 

Aod  bracelets ;  swan-like  bosoms,  and  the  neddace. 

An  India  in  itself,  yet  dazzling  not 

The  eye  like  what  it  circled  ;  the  thin  robes 

noating  like  light  clonds  'twixt  our  gaze  and  heaven  j 

Hie  many  tviukling  feet  so  small  and  sylph-like, 

Sn^^^g  the  more  secret  ^mmetry  ,    i 

Of  the  fair  forms  which  t^minate  so  well*-* 

All  ttte  delusion  of  the  dizzy  scene. 

Its  false  and  true  eDcbantment8-^«rt  and  nature. 

Which  swam  before  my  ^ddy  eyes,  that  drank 

Tbe  sight  of  beauty,  as  the  parched  pilgrim's 

On  Arab  sands  the  false  mirage,  which  offisrs 

A  Incid  lake  to  his  eladed  thirst. 

Are  gone }— Aronnd  me  are  the  stars  and  waters~> 

Worlds  mirror'd  in  the  ocean,  goodlier  sight. 

Than  torches  glared  back  by  a  gandy  glass. 

And  the  great  element,  which  is  to  space 

What  ocean  is  to  earth,  spreads  its  bloe  depths, 

Soften'd  with  the  first  breathings  of  the  spring ; 

The  high  moon  sails  upon  her  beaateons  way, 

Stttrnely  smoothing  o'er  the  lofty  wdla 

Of  those  tall  piles  and  sea-girt  palaces, 

Whose  porphyry  pillars,  and  whose  costly  fronts. 

Fraught  with  the  orient  spoil  of  many  marbles. 

Like  altars  ranged  along  the  brood  canal. 

Seem  each  a  trophy  of  some  niigh^  deed, 

Rear'd  np  from  out  the  waters,  scarce  less  strangely 

Than  those  more  massy  and  mysterious  giants 

Of  architecture,  those  Titaniau  fabrics. 

Which  point  on  E^pt's  plains  to  times  that  have 

No  other  record,  &c. 
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Such  tuigtuge  ss  the  ^>ove,  may  be  taken  a«  the 
characteristic  livery  whi^  modem  poetry  delights  to 
wear;  the  spare  form  of  its  real  substance  is  perpe- 
tually clothed  in  the  same  rich  and  redundant,  warm 
and  southerlf/  phrase.  ^\litlst  reading  it,  wc  almost 
think  we  are  gasping  in  the  snltry  beams  of  the  lower 
latitodes,  where  the  scenery  is  aH  bloom  and  blaze 
where  erery  wind  is  laden,  liU  the  back  of  the  si^t-- 
less  courier  bends  with  the  wdgbt  of  odoats  and  per- 
fume {  where  the  lazy,  soft-footed  waters,  creep  along 
their  channelsj  as  if  they  feared  to  wake  the  reed  that 
Bods  till  it  almoet  tnmblas  into  the  stream ;  and  where 
the  air  itself  is  but  a  kind  of  invisible  tunic  of  fur, 
which  we  can  never  pot  off  to  breathe  freshly  and 
Credy,  Uke  a  roe  on  Uis  top  of  onr  own  banen  motm- 
tuns.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  eith^  that  onr  ancient 
writers  never  fell  into  this  southMn  method,  or  that 
our  present  writers  never  deviate  from  it.  Some  of 
the  wealthiest  pictures,  in  point  of  imagery  and  eX'-- 
preaeara,  are  to  be  met  with  in  Milton  and  Shidcspeare, 
(especially  the  former,  whose  breath  was  somewhat  . 
less  rude  and  wholesome  than  Uiat  of  his  predecessor)  ( 
whilst  our  living  poets,  and  chiefly  Byron^  sometimes 
expatiate  beyond  the  mere  bounds  of  4mH,  and  become 
specidative  poets.  Moore  also>  whose  eloquence  is  a 
kind  of  poetical  showw-batb,  falling  diamonds,  and 
spars,  and  spangles,  npon  occasion,  refreshes  us  with 
a  simple  flow  of  national,  or  even  moral  sentiment. 
The  passionate  soul  of  Cornwall,  iVhere  woman  ii 
concerned,  not  tinfrequently  turns  the  drops  which 
gush  nnbiddea  from  the  sensnal  eye^  into  pure  tott 
genuine  tears.  But,  upon  the  whole,  the  taste  and 
manner,  not  only  of  these  nobler  birds  of  song,  but  of 
all  our  "  small  poets,"  all  the  finches  of  the  modem 
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gFOTe>  whether  cock  or  ben,  fledged  or  fcatherless, — 
are  decidedly  efl^minate  and  vasaal.  The  bleak  and 
rocky  crowns  of  ParnaBsus  never  kiss  the  soleof  amo- 
deni  slipper :  where  the  mosa  is  velvet,  and  the  plats 
of  berbf^  silky  and  spongy ;  where  nature  patches 
her  green  Soor-cloth  with  a  Turkey  grasa-carpet,— 
there  do  our  modem  poets  amble,  with  their  eyes  bo- 
rii^  the  zenith,  till  they  sink  over  the  shoes  in  the 
ooxy  turf,  or  are  drowned  (to  make  hold  mth  die 
met^ihor)  in  a  flood  of  waving  flowers.  They  never 
scale  the  clifi^  or  are  to  he  seen  balancing  on  the  ridge 
of  a  precipice ;  they  are  seldom  immersed  in  the  sha- 
dowy forests  of  the  hill,  or  buried  in  the  dusky  and 
perilous  vales  which  intersect  it ;— never  pull  their 
wreaths  off  Uie  pinnacle,  but  cull  posies  in  swarms  off 
the  sunniest  and  gentlest  declindes,  where  they  can 
pluck  as  they  lie,  between  sleep  and  awake,  on  their 
losh-beds  of  roses  and  litters  of  rank  grass,  as  soft  and 
loxnrious  as  pallets  of  swam'-down  or  flimsy  coccoon. 
Byron  is  almost  the  only  vagrant,  and  that  only  by 
starts,  from  the  modem  walk.  One  spirit  seems  to 
pervade  the  whole  class  of  living  poets, — the  ^>irit  of 
effeminacy :  the  same  grovelling  (I  must  call  it)  prO' 
pension  to  the  soft  and  beautifnl  in  preference  to  the 
strcnuoas  and  sublime,  the  same  proneness  to  wallow 
in  the  imaginary  luxuries  of  tense,  the  same  gluttonous 
love  of  every  thing  that  can  excite  the  sensual  palate 
of  the  mind, — constitute  the  moving  principle  of  the 
school  of  modem  poetry.  Hence,  taking  itself  as  its 
own  evidence,  its  characteristic  has  been  rightly,  not 
violently,  truly,  not  satirically,  assigned;  that  is  to 
say — Setuuality.  London  Magazine. 


Pilnttd  by  D.  SiDHiy  ul  Co. 
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